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Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection 
By Lioxet Gries 
(PLATE 1) 
I]. Seventa CeNTuryY A.D. 


4 OON after the rise of the T'ang dynasty, the Parmirvana Sitra 
kJ seems to have lost its popularity, and in the second half of the 
seventh century its place is definitely taken by the Lotus Siitra, Out 
of a total of fifty-six dated texts, no fewer than twenty-nine are 
sections of this work. The appearance of Taoism in the shape of three 
hitherto unknown “ siitras '' (to borrow a convenient Buddhist term) 
is interesting but not surprising under a dynasty which extended 
special favour to that ancient and much-corrupted cult. It is hardiy 
possible to dignify with the name of religion such a strange medley 
of magic, legend, and gross superstition ; and one cannot believe that 
its scriptures were regarded very seriously by any large section of 
the community. 

Altogether, the old atmosphere of simple faith and piety which 
was so noticeable in the earlier centuries is now becoming more 
attenuated. The introduction of the tabulated colophon (see year 
671 and following) is symptomatic of this decline in true religious 
spirit. Here, in place of the prayer on behalf of a deceased relative 
or a living sufferer, or an unselfish offering made in the interests of 
sentient existence as a whole, veined ~~ enumeration of the 
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This process continues in the ensuing centuries; for, though the 
number of dated documents shows a large increase, the old type of 
colophon becomes steadily rarer. | 


A.D. 601 (Su). 

S. 2048. H§ i He 4 BY — *Shé lun chang, ch. 1. The title 
appears in the middle of the colophon, and is written in the same 
hand. There are three different translations of the Mahayina- 
sampraha-sastra (N. 1183, 1184, 1247) and two commentaries on them 
(N. 1171). Though the present work is styled a commentary (Bf) 
in the colophon, it appears to be rather an outline or résumé of the 
sastra. 

Colophon: ( Het FAAHTA AMHR KH F 
i? WG Me a SF OO ie he HO A {KR [for 
({) Hoof AE OB On the 28th day of the Sth moon of the Ist 
year of Jén-shou [50th September, 601] the novice Shan-tsang of 
the Ch'ung-chiao Monastery at Kua-chou copied the Shé lun sw 
in the Pien-ts‘al Monastery at the capital (Ch‘ang-an] in order 
that it might be circulated to the end of time, Word-for-word 
revision completed.” 

Kua-chou is the modern An-hsi, east of Tunhuang. Neither of 
these monasteries is mentioned again in the Stein MSS. 3 ft “ the 
end of the dynasty 1s understood to be synonymous with the end 
of time. Alas for human anticipations! The Sui dynasty was 
destined to last only 17 years longer. The roll, made of thin golden- 
yellow paper, is about 34 ft. long, 28 cm. wide. The handwriting is a 
fine specimen of cursive or semi-cursive, 

602 (Sut). 

5. 3048. Fp fil a gE *Chung a han ching (Madhyamagama- 
siitra), ch. 8, p‘in 4, nos. 2 (end only) —4. This corresponds to N. 542 
(83-35), KR. xu. 9. The number of characters in the sections differs 
slightly from the figures given in the modern recension, 

Colophon: 2 HF = 4k + = A AeA Ha 
Ae thm A MH Hh PY it ee A He a 
M] i Wi Ag “Copied by the scribe Chang Ts‘ai on the 20th day 
of the 12th moon of the 2nd year of Jén-shou [6th February, 602]. 
25 sheets of paper used. [Only 10 complete sheets remain.] 
Revised by Séng-kai, priest (Sramana) of the 'Ta-hsing-shan 
Monastery. Again revised by Fa-kang, priest of the Ta-chi 
Monastery.” 
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The - of Séng-kai will be found in Hsii kao séng chuan, ch. 26; 
K. xxx. 2, f. 177r°. The Ta-hsing-shan Monastery is mentioned in 
the oe of several other Stein MSS. #& is used here for #§ or 
i (#2). 

This is one of the finest MSS, in the Collection, the handwriting 
being as nearly perfect as one can imagine. The roll is composed of 
thin, crisp, golden-yellow paper of excellent quality, and measures 
about 16 ft. by 26 em. 

603 (Ser). 

8. 4555. yo dh dy We EE Lb *Te ung fang huang ching, ch. 1 
(out of 2 or 3). This is really a Buddhanima sitra, though the title 
does not seem to suggest it, and probably apocryphal. Contrary to 
the usual practice, the invocations are not numbered. 

Colophon: 2: Wt  # = ee 
at Mi ee E * i i K t= 

tt 20 HE Re ee 
BYE SR ME Jar ak SE 
A a I a 
a ih 1t By ¥ Bt 4E o 
ee Oe He de BE He Ok OL: 
“On the th day of the 2nd moon of the Srd year of Jén-shou 
in the Great Sui dynasty [31st March, 605] the female devotee Ling-hu 
Fej-jén, having with pious intent cut off a portion of her expenditure 
on clothes and other goods, has reverently caused a section of the 
Ta sheng fang huang ching to be copied, praying that as a consequence 
her parents of seven previous incarnations, the parents who begot 
her in this life, and her family now living, wheresoever they are reborn, 
may meet Buddha and hear his Law, falling in with good friends and 
associates; and that after their span of earthly re-incarnation is 
completed they may be reborn in the Kingdom of limitless longevity 
in the Western Regions; and that all living beings of the unrverse 
may be included in this prayer. Also offered by the female devotee 
Jén-shih-shih, who gave help towards the copying as a means of 
conversion to the faith. Offered with steadfast heart by Fei-jen’s 
gon Lit Shéng-tsun. Offered with constant heart by her daughter 
A-man, who also prays in the same sense as the above prayer.” 

It appears that Ling-hu was the donor's maiden name, while that 
of her husband was Lii. 

This is a very good MS. on thin yellow paper, rather discoloured. 
The roll is over 184 feet long, 25 em. wide. 
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604 (Sv). 

5S. 4162. ( 3 SE AE BH Yu p'o sai chieh ching (N. 1088), ch. 2, 
p'in 10-12. There is no general title at the beginning. 

Colophon: (2-H MO ye*eAAAH RHE BR 
BRELA—-HHRM—-HHSBAR— MAF 
mht —- bat A we a — hw Mt HP ek — & 
a MW i R bi [for i) Bek FRE Bw KR 
“On the 8th day of the 4th moon of the 4th year of Jén-shou 
[llth May, 604] Ying (?) Wei-chén, on behalf of his deceased father, 
caused sections to be copied of the Yu p'o sai ching, the Kuan ting, 
the Shan o yin kuo, the Tai tet ch‘éng tao, and the Wu po wén ‘shih ; 
he has also had made an image of Avalokitegvara, and a 49 ft. banner, 
to the end that all living beings of the universe may eventually achieve 
Buddhahood.” 

#@ 15 not a recognized surname, and it is almost certainly a mistake 
for #% : see the next entry. Auan fing is doubtless N. 167. Shan o yin 
kuo ching is an apocryphal siitra of which a dozen copies are preserved 
in the Stein Collection: see Kyito Supplement, A. i. 4 (e), T'ai tet 
ch'éng tao (‘The Crown Prince attaining enlightenment”) is a life 
of Sakyamuni Buddha, Wu po wen slik means “ Five hundred 
subjects of inquiry ” and is evidently a doctrinal work. 

Another very good MS. on golden-yellow paper. The roll is 
19 feet long, 26 em. wide, 

604 (Sur). 

S. 4570. (& 3M pe *¥u p'o sai chich, ch. 6. This is p‘in 24 (1) 
of N. 1088. It has a colophon very similar to the preceding, and of 
exactly the same date: {= # (U 4e PY AA ‘2 ME 7 BH 
2 it WM — hw — a he He OE 
FR—-HRAMARG—-oO SMR RE — FR 
“On the 8th day of the 4th moon of the 4th year of Jén-shou 
Yang Wei-chén, on behalf of his deceased father, caused a section of 
the Kuan ting to be copied, a section of the Wu po wén shih, and the 
Fifteen hundred names of Buddha; he has also had made an image 
of Avalokitedvara, and a 49 ft, banner, to the end that all living 
beings of the universe may eventually achieve Buddhahood.”’ 

Comparing this with 8. 4162, we observe that the list of works 
copied is shorter, but includes one new text: and that the surname 
of the donor is given as #! Yang. It is difficult to account for these 
discrepancies, seeing that the two rolls were actually copied on the 
same day. The handwriting of the colophons is the same, and probably 
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that of the texts as well, though it is somewhat smaller in the prenens 
roll, which is only 43 feet long and 24-5 em. wide. 
606 (Sur). "s 

S. 2598. ze ae 7 M £ *Ta pan nieh p'an ching, ch. 16. This 
corresponds to N. 113, K. viii. 5, from about the middle of ch. 16 
to a point near the beginning of ch. 17. There is a touching colophon, 
which is not very easy to translate: #2 A yj A 3 — 4F me 
KARR ReREB CM REA ie SiH Fi 
KRMHEKEARCMEARRERAERKE 
LeHRAXL ADA MME M— TZ EO eR 
Soh A FE oP EEG GO EH OM 
ie et 9 4E 2 PO “In the ping-yin year, the 2nd of Ta-yeh 
in the Great Sui dynasty [a.p. 606), the bhikshu Shih Shan-tsang, on 
behalf of his deceased mother the Lady Chang, has reverently caused 
a copy of this siitra to be made for circulation, as an act of worship. 
Overcome with feelings of desolation and bitter grief that cannot 
be assuaged, full of painful yearnings that can never cease, he ventures 
to seek help from the great compassion of Buddha, that the latter may 
put forth his limitless power. He prays that the virtue of these few 
written characters may bring expectation of happiness to his mother 
among the shades, and that the merit acquired by half a gatha may 
help her along the road of spirituality. May the sound of the Law 
never fade away, may the Yii-ling (?) be constantly handed down. 
Though the fire in the kalpa [of destruction] be fierce, may the Dragon 
Palace still abide. May the beings produced through the four kinds 
of birth in the six paths of existence all alike exhibit surpassing 
karma,” 

We have already met with Shan-tsang in the colophon to 5, 2048 
(a.p. 601); he was then a novice, now he is a full-fledged bhikshu. 
— sf and 46 4 are instances of meiosis; he is evidently referring 
to the section of the siitra that has just been copied, though it happens, 
euriously enough, that there is no gatha at all in ch. 16. f@ $j “° Fish 
Ridge *’ contains some allusion that I have not succeeded in tracking 
down, i #) “the kalpa of destruction’ is the third of the four 
periods of universal evolution and decay. The three major calamities 
which then appear are fire, flood, and wind. The Dragon Palace is 
the abode of the Dragon King at the bottom of the great ocean ; it 
was once visited by Buddha, who preached the Law there. JY 4F i 
a pleasing variation of the usual 9 4¢; the four kinds of birth are 
from womb, egg, damp, and metamorphosis. 
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This is @ fine regular MS. on golden-yellow paper, about 19 feet 
long. 
608 (Sui). 

5.2419. gb Re GM Se Sf * Miao fa lien hua ching (Saddharma- 
pundarika-sitra), ch. 3, p‘in 5, 6. 

Colophon: A # M 4 A + & A oe Bb he th 
[?for fb) EF hi Bo Mt hk we BRM eH MR eR 
KUKRE K Mt BRE ee ERK 
wo im 4 Bl i On the 15th of the 4th moon of the 4th 
year of Ta-yeh [rd June, 608] Wang Shih, Lii-shuai of Tun-huang 
Chiin, reverently had copies made of single sections from the Nich 
p'an, Fa hua, and Fang kuang on behalf of his deceased mother, in 
order to confer happiness on her honoured soul through this act of 
surpassing merit, and praying that she may avoid the three lower 
paths of sentient existence and rise to the seven states of purity ; 
and that all beings endowed with perception in the six paths of 
transmigration may be steeped in the ocean of pious vows 
(pranidhina).”’ 

At first sight, ff fii 3E fai would seem to be two names (Master 
Lii and Master Wang); but I think it is more likely that the first 
fii has been mistakenly written for fp, 4i¢ fp being the title, created 
under the Sui dynasty, of a high military officer known until then as 
fh ib PF: see Tot yiian, Of} 13e. The 4: ff (or 4. 2) are the 
seven characteristics of bodhi: discrimination of true and false. 
zeal, joyfulness, discarding of all grossness of body or mind, power 
af remembrance, power to keep the mind in a given realm undiverted, 
indifference to all disturbances of the sub-conscious mind. 

This ts a good MS. on light yellow paper, over 13} feet long. 

612 (Sut). 

8. 2295. Recto: 2t F 48 {tk BE *Lao tai pien hua ching. 
This * sfitra on the Incarnations of Lao Tz0 ” is our first dated Taoist 
text. It is not included in the existing Taoist Canon. 

Colophon: *K # A 4 A A +a e 4 = BO 
We Mh OX Mh KW i + Reo eM A OR 
WG A & © Copied by the scribe Wang Ch‘ou on the 14th day of the 8th 
moon of the 8th year of Ta-yeh [14th September, 612]. Four sheets of 
paper used [showing that only a few columns are wanting to our 
roll]. Again revised by a Taoist priest of the Mystic Temple in the 
Mystic Capital. Paper-dyer, [ |. Copied in the Secret Books 
Department.”’ 
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For 7%, cf. 8. 3548 (a.p, 602), The use of %& (dark, mysterious, 
profound) is affected by Taoists for anything appertaining to their 
religion, Here no more seems to be meant than a Taoist temple at 
the capital, Ch‘ang-an. For §¢ jij, cf. T'ang shu, ch. 47, f. Sv": 
oh ee St i le A A “eight makers and dyers of paper.” 
According to the T'=‘i yiian, the term is now applied to the mounting 
of scrolls and pictures. The name of the dyer has been omitted here. 

Verso (in an inferior hand): Extracts from other Taoist, or semi- 
Buddhist, texts, 

This is a fine MS. on yellow paper, 6} feet long. 

616 (Sut). 

S. 2005. @ 8 4 Wl Me ZF & *Fo shuo chin kang pan jo 
ching. This is the end portion only of Kumirajiva’s translation of 
the Diamond Siitra (N. 10), The usual form of the title is > MO fiz 
ik HH. 


Colophon: A hi A # +o 4# + Att = A ie ff 
@eeRaAMF aR aKR UDR ERB — 
RAM MSM Re ene ee 
(? for hl HRT oe Me he He RM OK At WF 
OS iti he Wi we HE Mh © On the 23rd day of the 7th moon of the 
12th year of Ta-yeh in the Great Sui dynasty [9th September, 616) 


the female lay devotee [upasika] Liu Yiian-ching reverently caused 
a copy to he made of this siitra, praying that by this slight act of 
merit, when it is read aloud on behalf of all living bemgs, all those 
who hear it may reverently believe, and awaken to the unreality of 
suffering, and that those who read it may hold fast to its precepts 
and all rise to enduring felicity. She also prays that she herself 
may soon quit this desert frontier region and speedily return to the 
Imperial capital ; that the barriers of her sin may be broken down, 
and that manifold blessings may descend upon her.” 

This fragment, of thin light yellow paper, is not more than 24 feet 
long. The text and colophon are in the same hand, It 1s our first 
dated example of the Diamond Sitra, which in Kumarajiva’s trans- 
lation was to he by far the most popular of all the short siitras pre- 
served at Tunhuang. Yet out of several hundred manuscripts only 21 
are complete. 

626 (‘T’anc). 

8.4635. 4 + 7 WR WMT ee bt ee FP 
*Sei fén li shan fan pu ch'iieh hsing shih ch'ao, ch. 1 (2). PR 
i itt ‘4¢ BE “ Compiled by the gramana Saikya Tao-hsiian.” This 
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is a Vinaya commentary, chapters 8-12, which will be fournd (together 
with further commentary by 3¢ BR Yiian-chao of the Sung) in 
K. Suppt. A. Ixix. 2 and 3. Of the 30 chapters, nos. 8-12 occur again 
in 5. 726, and others in 8. 2328, 2525 (these have the preface and 
table of contents), 4533, and 5404. It seems doubtful whether the 
author can be the famous Tao-hsiian who, though living at this time, 
belonged to the @] FA Hsi-ming Monastery and died as late as 667 
in his T2nd year: see Sung kao séng chuan, ch. 14, no. 1. 

Colophon: AF KX Mj. % Woh eh wR RM 3 oh HF 
é¢ ~“ Preparation completed in the Ch‘ung-i Temple at tlhe Western 
Capital [Ch’ang-an] during the summer of the 9th year @f Wu-té of 
the T'ang” (626). This is followed by another column of characters 
which do not seem to yield any connected sense. Botlh title and 
colophon are written in red ink. 

The roll is about 59 feet long, and composed for the nacst part of 
a very thin fibrous paper, unstained. The last five sheets are coarser 
and thicker than the rest, The gap of ten years between this roll 
and the last seems to reflect the disturbances which acconapanied the 
change of dynasty and which lasted until Li Shih-min was firmly in 
the saddle ; even then, the output of siitras continues to be noticeably 
smaller than before. 

627 (Tana), 

8.2231. *Ta pan nieh pian ching, ch. 39 (corresponding= to K. viii. 
6, ch. 39 and beginning of ch. 40). 

This is a fine MS. on thin yellow paper of the sixth cemtury. The 
following colophon, added perhaps a century later, is carelessly written 
in another hand: 4} 9k 36 4 #F Ak BE a i AE we — 
AMS — RAN MR HK AR A Bm B 
mr oR Me KA A A OM Rw S [for #] 
“ Ling-hu Kuang-ho, having in his possession an old tattered copy of 
the Nirvana siitra, has had one section of it repaired, so that it may 
be read and recited on behalf of all living beings, and that those who 
‘ hear the sound of it may never fall into the three unhappy states of 
existence or the eight calamities: and he prays that they may behold 
Amida Buddha. Repairs completed on the 8th day of the 2nd moon 
of the Ist year of Chéng-kuan ” [28th February, 627]. 

Ling-hu Kuang-ho is also recorded as the possessor of §. 539, 
containing a section of the Chin kuang ming ching. For the eight 
calamities, cf. S. 3935 (an. 583). The roll is over 28 feet 
long. 
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628 (T’anc). 

8. 1218. *Ta pan nich p'an ching, ch. 12 (N. 115, K. vin. 5, but 
ending somewhat sooner than the modern text). 

There is a note at the end in cursive script: Af} = «fF = 
Act — 8 #& @ tt ft 421 Note made by So Ho-fa on the 
22nd day of the 2nd moon of the 2nd year of Chéng-kuan ” [lst April, 
628]. This, like the preceding colophon, must have been written 
many years after the siitra had been copied, for the latter is im 
markedly archaic handwriting which can only be assigned to the 
first half of the sixth century. It is a fine bold MS. on thin dark yellow 
paper, making a roll over 11} feet long. 

637 (T'anc). 

5S. 2838. #€§ ME af os Wei mo ch't ching, ch. 3, pin 10-14. 
(N. 146.) This is our earliest dated specimen of the Vimalakirtti- 
nirdeéa-sitra, which is one of the half-dozen most popular siitras 
found in Tunhuang. It is a very fine MS, on thin light brown paper, 
smooth and compact, but rather brittle. The first sheet, made of 
coarse yellow paper, contains the beginning of the chiian in an inferior 
hand of much later date. The roll is nearly 32 feet long, discoloured 
in parts, and patched here and there at the back. 

It appears from the colophon, which is composed in a more 
elaborate style than usual, that this copy was made to the order of a 
daughter of a secondary concubine of gy 4¢ # Ch'ii Wén-t'ai, who 
was at that time King of Kao-ch‘ang. The country was conquered 
by the Chinese three years later, when the dynasty came to an end. 
See § & Kao ch‘ang, by 3 5 Huang Wén-pi, ff. 16, 17. 





Colophon; #4 4 @ MW Ho Wik th HB MR Ro 
wee EATER PH eR eo ec Ee te 
SoS Baha BES hm 7 fi @ i fk = 
RRMA K PPR AL 2S HM ih SR M 
HS 2zAVPRR Ae RERERRAR HE SB 
Ree KBE RM RARER ER SZ 
LeRSKRHEkeCHRKEKeEA SEHR AY 
HK MS oe kM ee Ee ee 
DHknahr km keECAR A MMe Be 
HH ERP tH AR ZH ERE KM Se HH tt 
FTRAREHE RE ECM RKRR WC CB 
WHER ER REMHL RSE RM A 
fa 3 it BW ll WH & RW “Copied by the scribe Ling-hu 
Shan-ku. Revised by the Master of the Law Ts‘ao Fa-hui. 
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Sanctioned by the Director of monastic diet in the Lotus 
School, the fully ordained monk and éramana in charge of affairs, 
Fa-huan. On the 3rd day of the 5th moon of ting-yu, the 14th 
year of Yen-shou [Ist June, 637], a female devotee (upasika) 
makes obeisance and surrenders her life, to abide forever in the Tri- 
ratna. Having heard of the flayed skin and the split bone, and bearing 
in mind the dictum of the Mahisattva about losing the body and 
sacrificing the self, she seeks the mystic significance of Prajia, Now, 
she knows that the true inspiration of the Holy Teaching, as set forth 
in the Golden Compositions and the Jade Records fie. the precious 
Buddhist scriptures], is hard to be grasped by eye or by ear; yet, 
since it is worthy of honour and veneration, this disciple, who has 
come to birth as the descendant of a princely house and has grown up 
in the recesses of the palace, depending on the love and indulgence 
of the King her father, and receiving instruction and admonition from 
her mother, his consort, so as to he deeply imbued with the rich 
influence of the Law, has on that account caused a copy to be made 
of this sittra, with the intention of turning to it for guidance day by 
day, reciting it morning and evening. And this small stock of merit 
she begs respectfully to offer to her royal father, praying that his 
sacred person may enjoy peace and happiness, and that all his wishes 
may be fulfilled. She prays, too, that her deceased ancestors who 
have lived in the remote past, and all those connected with her by 
blood and kinship, may see the face of Buddha and hear his Law, 
and be reborn in the Pure Land; that the remaining vears of the 
Dowager Consort [i.e. the King’s mother] may be lengthened, and the 
glory of the Royal Consort be augmented; that the Heir-Apparent 
and the other princes may enjoy protracted longevity ; that thieves 
and robbers may be driven away and dispersed, that disease and 
pestilence may be abolished, that the people may feel the mercy of 
kindly protection, and all men experience the joys of prosperity ; 
and that all classes of beings possessing the breath of life and endowed 
With consciousness and perception may alike be freed from the sources 
of suffering, and together rise to attain the wonderful fruit [of bodhi 
and nirvana.” 

Fa-huan appears again as directing or authorizing the tran- 
scription of &. 409 (N. 150), In exactly the same formula, sE & 15 
the last regnal period of the # Ch‘ii dynasty at Kao-ch‘ang 
(a.D. 624-640). $i) pe de #: the story goes that in one of Sakya- 


munt's previous incarnations a Brahman said to him: “ I have here 
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a gatha containing the Holy Law, If you truly love the Law T will 
give it to you.” He replied: “I truly love the Law.” The Brahman 
said: “If you truly love the Law, you must use a piece of your skin 
as paper, and write the githa with your blood instead of ink. Then 
I will give it to you.” Sikyamuni immediately did what he was 
told—breaking a bone, flaying his skin, and writing with his blood. 
See to S AE i Ta chih tu lun, ch. 16, p‘in 27. 

639 (T'axa). 

S. 3888. Reto: FM mm A MH *Te fang téng ju la 
tsang ching (N. 384). 

Colophon: 3 FAR EAT AHORA RF 
OM # + — #0 % Mi HB MH # “Dated the 10th 
day of the 7th moon of the 16th year of Yen-shou (14th August, 
639]. Copyist, Kung Ta-tzi. 12 sheets of paper used. [Only three 
remain.] Revised by T‘an-hsien, Master of the Law.” 

This is another Kao-ch‘ang roll, on similar paper. It is only 5 feet 
long. Verso: Extracts from Wei mo ch'i ching (N. 146), p'in 7, in an 
indifferent, sprawling hand. 


641 (Tana). 

8.4284, AAW & th @ BH *Ta fang pien fo pao én ching 
(N. 431), ch. 7 

Colophon : PUM HEE AAR HAR 
TEMA HET BAMHRAMRHN CHAR & 
AMAKRBEAEUMMHARERB—MeRRE F 
gfe 4e 4 > wm [for Ml PMR RP ERR KR 
SRARM AT MK E PAT TM KR HB 


he 32 i dt a {2 YF TE %# “ Now, on the Sth day of the 7th 
moon of the 15th year of Chéng-kuan [19th August, 641], the disciple 
of Bodhisattva-pratimoksa Hsin Wén-hsiang, who lost his home and 
became a waif, separated from his parents, and neither party knowing 
whether the other were alive or dead, has reverently caused a section 
of the Pao én ching to be copied on behalf of his gracious father and 
his deceased mother, following it with a prayer that wheresoever his 
parents may be reborn they may meet Buddha and hear the preach- 
ing of his Law, and that they may always be born in an honourable 
station of life, without passing through the three unhappy states of 
existence or the eight calamities. He also prays that his own future 
parents and kinsfolk in this world may never be parted from him, 
that virtuous prayers may be granted, and that all may come to a 
condition of perfect enlightenment.” 
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3} ME WW are the rules found in the siitra of that name (N. 1096), 
taken from the 4& #4 # Fan wang ching. For the eight calamities, 
see Bull, SOS. VII, p. 831. 

This is a good bold MS. on crisp golden-yellow paper, somewhat 
different in texture from that of the Sui. The roll is over 15} feet long. 
652 (T‘axc). 

5. 3394. "Wei mo chi ching, ch. 2, p‘in 7-9. There is no colophon 
beyond the following note: 4c % = *tRA+FTRA tf 
% ¥ 0) 3c = # Acquired by the Buddhist disciple 'Téng Yiian 
on the 15th day of the 5th moon of the 3rd year of Yung-hui * [26th 
June, 652). 

This is a very good, well-spaced MS. on rather soft yellow paper 
of excellent quality. The roll is about 194 feet long. 

659 (Tana). 

5.5181. 65 4E HE BE EE *Fo Asing hai sang ching, ch. 1. This 
is an apocryphal sitra on “the accumulation of knowledge and 
wisdom”, the full title (i 4: ji BL SE NG HE > HK 
being given in 8. 2169, where the whole of chiian 1 is preserved. 
There are also two copies of chiian 2, contained in 8. 4000, 8. 4103. 

Note at the end: DMM A At RAH e 
+ 3 %% Wi “The 25th day of the 8th moon of the 4th year of 
Hsien-ch‘ing [16th September, 659]. The Buddhist disciple of pure 
faith [upasaka] So Huai-tao." This person may be the owner or copyist 
or both. 

The roll is over 23 feet long, and made of paper of very good quality, 
stained a rich yellow. The handwriting is less elegant than in the 
preceding roll, but large and clear, 

663 (T‘ana). 

5.4656. it He #6 *I chiao ching. This is N. 122, a siitra spoken 
by Buddha just before entering Parinirvana, with abbreviated title. 

The colophon is written in the same hand as the text of the 


sitra: Ai: & Re RR A OB & IO He Om Bh 
wee — he 2 eA em wm x 
2 {5 OER 1 HMeekAKRHE BD BE 
NE SHEER M AEH R MR ES eR 
EM SHREK EM ME & S nz 
nee ey CH kU > Be eRe 
HY 4+ SR RFR E FRR uA 
Ae ERR ORR SM 
At+k=868 m. 
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Here it is recorded that the sitra was copied to the order of the 
true believer Lin Ching-an and his family, and completed on the 23rd 
of the 12th moon of the 2nd year of Lung-shno [6th February, 663). 
As several passages, including an elaborate exordium on the subject 
of the Dharmakiya, are decidedly obscure, I shall leave the translation 
to those more deeply versed in Buddhist termmology. One striking 
piece of hyperbole, however, may be noticed: a single recitation, it 
18 said, of the speech that issued from the Buddha's “* golden mouth ” 
surpasses in Value the sacrifice of as many lives as there are grains of 
sand in the River Ganges ! 

The roll, made of thin buff-coloured paper, is nearly 6 feet long. 
The handwriting is only moderately good. 

668 (T’anc). 

5. 4496. *Miao fa lien Awa ching, ch. 3, pin 5-7. 

Colophon: @ Hw *#te-eAHrtSTA ewes FE 
FE BS fe 3c Tk EC PE ie OE a BE — Oe 
Ha it FE “On the 25rd day of the 11th moon of the Ist year of Tsung- 
chang [31st December, 668] the Buddhist disciple Yin Chih-chu, on 
behalf of his parents now living and his parents of previous incarnations, 
reverently caused a section of the Fa hua ching to be coped for circula- 
tion, as an act of worship.” 

A good MS. on a rich golden-yellow paper of the best quality. 
Length of roll, 30} feet; width, 25-5 cm. 

670 (T‘ana). 

8. 3655. *AMiao fa lien hua ching, ch. 7. This is only a fragment, 
26 by 24 cm., from the end of p‘in 24. 

Colophon: mH 7 tM LS Dh eR BM EE 
te ft ai “ Reverently made to the order of Ts‘ui An-chii on behalf 
of his deceased elder sister, Madame Chung, in the intercalary $th 
[moon] of the Ist year of Hsien-héng [20th Oct.-lith Nov., 670).” 
671 (T‘ana). 

§. 2215, *Miao fa hen hua ching, ch. 2, p'in 3, 4. 

Colophon: MO 3G 4 + = AO Fe we fe 1B 
tHE mt ih Res % “Copy reverently made to the order 
of the disciple Fan Huai-hsin on behalf of his deceased wife Chao and 
his deceased nephew [brother's son] A-nu, in the 12th moon of the 
Ist year of Hsien-héng [17th Jan.—l4th Feb., 671]. 

At the end of this colophon a note has been scrawled in very faint 
ink: Wt 36 #L 2 “ Received by Tung Hung-chi.”” This is a neat, 
well-spaced MS. on yellow paper. 
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671 (T’aNa). 

S. 5319, 84, 3079. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 3, p'in 5-7; ch. 5, 
pin 15-17; ch. 4, p'in 8-13. These three rolls form part of a series 
in which the colophon is cast into tabular form. That of $8. 5319 runs 
as follows :— 





Al We #0 + Ju ej 

HA BH wf 

ae: bh) A tt = Al re BE 

at A fe MO Fe 

AGF ER oe * 

ee E Fe  t) Kk 

AWS TReE=a KR 

Aue HW KG Ra mw: 
WAPKAFCOHDER ERR EK OE 
A RS Al 2+ Bt og Br 


** Copied by the scribe Ch‘éng Tu on the 22nd of the 5th moon of the 
2nd year of Hsien-héng [3rd July, 671]. 19 sheets of hemp paper used. 
[18 remain.] Dyer of siitras, Wang Kung. Carefully perused by the 
bhadantas Ling-pien, Chia-shang, Hstian-tsé, Ch‘ih-shih, Po-ch‘én, 
and Té-hsiin. Superintended by Hui-li, the active director, and Tao- 
ch’éng, the spiritual director (mahasthavira) of the T‘ai-yiian Monastery. 
First revision by the copyist Ch’éng Tu ; second revision by Ta-tao, and 
third revision by Chih-an, both priests of the Ta-tsung-ch'ih Monastery, 
Hsiang I-kan, p'an kuan, ete. Under the general superintendence of 
Yii Ch‘ang [a high official at Yung-hsing Hsien, i.e. Ch‘ang-an], ete.” 
Contrary to what one might expect, the actual copying of siitras seems 
to have been done more often by a laymanthan byamonk, Here Ch‘éng 
Tu is entitled #F 32 “scribe” as well as #f 4: “ siitra copyist ”, 
and also dignified by the unusual addition of ¥f to his name. For 
32 Wi. see under the date 612, above. Hui-li is the well-known 
priest who compiled the life of Hsiian-tsang (N. 1494) six years before 
the date of this MS. His name appears in many other colophons of 
this Collection. In Swng kno séng chuan, ch. 17, no, 3. it is given as 
Mf 3L, but as it is also stated that he became active director of the 
T‘ai-yiian Monastery, there ean be no doubt as to his ide intity. Accounts 
of Chia-shang and Tao-ch'‘éng will be found in the same work, ch. 4, 
no. 9, and ch, 14, no. 2, respectively. Two strokes are omitted in the 
character {ft for reasons of taboo, tt [& being the personal name of 
the second T'ang emperor. 8. 84 and 8. 3079 are dated the 16th and 
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18th November, 671, respectively. In both, the copyist and first 
reviser is 9] f Kuo Té, the dyer is #@ 3% 4f€ Hsieh Shan-chi, the 
second reviser is #: BA Fa-hsien, and the bhadanta jp 7f Shén-fu 
is one of the readers. In 8. 84, #% 4 P*u-ting appears as third reviser, 
in 'S. 3079 SA 7a, (for (it) Ssti-k‘an. All the rest are the same as in 
bs. 5319. 

These are all finely written MSS. on thin, crisp, dark yellow paper, 
exceedingly hard and smooth, but with a tendency to brittleness. 
672 (T’anc). 

S. 4200, 4551. "Miao fa len ua ching, ch. 3, pin 5-7; ch. 4, 
pin 8-13, These two rolls continue the series with tabulated colophons. 
The former is dated the 17th May, 672, the copyist and first reviser 
being if 30 9 Chao Wén-shén, the second reviser #7 RE Chih- 
tsang, and the third reviser $f 9 Chih-hsing. The latter is dated 
the 25th September, 672, the copyist and first reviser being FT *~% & 
Liu Ta-ta't, the second reviser {7 jiL Hsing-li, the third reviser Wi jp 
Hui-ch'ung. The other names are as found in 8, 84. 8, 4209 is said 
to be composed of 19 sheets of 4+ fe HE “little hemp paper’; but 
the material appears to he exactly the same as that of 8. 5519 and the 
rest of the series. 

672 (T’ana). 

5.56. <@ Wa eR HE BF tChin kang pan jo po lo 
met ching (N. 10). Another roll with tabulated colophon similar to the 
preceding. The date is the 19th June, 672, and the copyist, 42 3¢ 
Wu Yiian-li, is called Je $e Dy HE Me “ writer in the clerkly style 
attached to the left division of the Crown Prince's staff", The three 
revisions were all done by @¥ @ Hsiao [. The roll is 15) feet long. 

679 (T'ana). 

8. 2575, 312. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 2, p'in 3-4; ch. 4, 
pin 1l-1L3. A continuation of the series of the Lotus Sitra. The 
two colophons are exactly the same, except that the former is dated 
Ist November and the latter 5th November, and that in 5. 2573, 
through an oversight, the name of Hui-li is omitted, while that of 
Tac-ch‘éng is repeated. $f} 4 B Feng An-ch‘ang is the copvist, 
the name of the dyer is given as §} 4f¢ Hsieh Chi (ef. 5. 84 and 8. 3079), 
the first revision was done by #§ #§ Huai-fu of the Jo HE M Ta- 
chuang-yen Monastery, the second and third by ¥ Jt Hsiian-chen 
of the FG 4) Hsi-ming Monastery, and the p‘an-kuan is now 2 6 
Li Té. Mr. Clapperton describes the paper of 5. 312 as follows: “* A 
dark buff paper of very even texture. Thickness -004 inch. This sheet 
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looks like a wove paper, as there is no sign of laid lines when looking 
through the sheet. The laid lines can be seen indistinctly by reflected 
light. Very smooth surface, without hairs. A short-fibred hard paper, 
the fibres being shorter than in any other paper examined up to this 
date, and the look-through of the paper is also very much closer. 
Very evenly felted, and might easily pass for a close-wove paper. 
Composition: Paper mulberry,” 

674 (T‘ana). 

5. 456, 3348. *Miao ja hen hua ching, ch. 3, pin7; ch. 6, p‘in 22, 
23. Two companion rolls, both somewhat mutilated, dated the 2nd of 
the 8th moon of the 5th year of Hsien-héng [7th Sept.] and the 25th 
of the 9th moon of the Ist year of Shang-yiian [29th Oct.], respectively. 
The seeming discrepancy is explained by the fact that the nien-Aao 
was changed to Shang-yiian in the 8th moon. In 8. 3348, half the 
colophon is missing. fF # Hsiao Ching is the copyist, 49 © Chih- 
yen of the gj 4k Fu-lin Monastery the first reviser, {7 # 
Hsing-kuei and {% 3% Huai-tsan, of the Hsi-ming Monastery, the 
second and third, The p'an kuan 2 26 $M Li Shan-té is evidently 
the same person as Li Té in the preceding rolls, Compare the case of 
Hsieh Chi, above, who also figures as Hsieh Shan-chi. 

675 (T’ana). 

5.1515. 30 ik me Wu hang shou kuan ching. This 
is the Fo shuo wu liang shou fo ching of N. 198, K. x. 4.i. The roll in 
its present state begins at the end of the 7th of the 16 $9 meditations. 

Colophon: A BM ET eM A tA eR F 
wR KRKROKRER SE we wR fl 





TR-RMUK He LHKEM KER 
RS TFRCKRLRQMUH RUB HAM BM HS 
P] Ot SE FF I +: “On the 28th day of the 4th moon of the 


2nd year of Shang-yiian in the Great T'ang dynasty [28th May, 675] 
the Buddhist disciple and upasika the Lady Chang, with pious intent, 
has reverently caused copies to be made of the Wu lang shou kuan 
ching and the Kuan yin ching, praying that this act of merit may, 
firstly, benefit our Divine Emperor and Empress, to the indefinite 
prolongation of their sovereign influence, and secondly, affect her 
parents of seven previous incarnations and all the living creatures of 
the universe, so that they may escape from the gates of affliction 
and one and all ascend to the wondrous realms of purity.” 

The roll is 14} feet Jong. Apart from other considerations, the 
heavily oiled yellow paper and fine handwriting would make it fairly 
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certain that the Shang-yiian period here mentioned is not the later 
one of 760-1. The Auan yin ching is ch. 25 of the Lotus Sitra, often 
regarded as a separate work. The emperor in question is Kao Tsung, 
and the empress is the notorious #{ fl] 3 Wu Tsé-t'ien, who subse- 
quently usurped the throne for over 20 years. 
676 (T’ana). 

5. 114. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 7, p‘in 24-28. 

Colophon: -§ = MWR +R Bh Bt HR HK 
#§ “ Reverently copied to the order of the upisaka Chang Chiin- 
ch’é on behalf of his deceased younger sister in the 3rd year of Shang- 
yiian.”’ 

# may simply be a title of respect, as in the case of Ch‘éng Tu: 
see 8. 5319 (a.p. 671). The name of the upisaka would then be Chang 
Ch’é. For all we know, the “ deceased younger sister" may be no 
other than “ the Lady Chang" who was herself causing siitras to be 
copied in the previous year. 

This 1s a fine MS., rather exuberant in style, on yellow paper of 
excellent quality. 

«(676 (T'ana). 

S. 2181, 1456, 3361, 2637, 4168, 1048. *Miao fa lien hua ching, 
ch. 2, p'in 3, 4; ch. 5, p'in 14-17; ch. 1, p‘in 1,2; ch. 3, pin 7; 
ch. 3, p'in 5-7; ch. 5, p‘in 14-17, 

I have arranged this series of rolls according to date. All are 
imperfect or badly mutilated at the beginning. The scribes are laymen 
and all different, but the paper-dyer is the same in each case, namely 
Hsieh [Shan-] chi: see years 671 (S. 84) and 673. Li Té is still the 
p'an-kuan, but the general superintendent is now —] & Hi Yen 
Hsiian-tao, 8, 2181 is a fine MS. dated the Ist June, but the greater 
portion of p'in 3 has been added in a different hand. 8, 1456 is dated 
the 29th June; the monk who is responsible for the three revisions 
of the text bears the curious name of #: 92 Fa-chich (Dharmadatu, 
the universe, things in general, or their underlying cause) and hails 
from the {{ ff Hua-tu Monastery: this was a temple of the Three 
Stages sect founded by {ff #7 Hsin-hsing. 8. 3361 is dated the 
llth September, and 8. 2637 the 13th September. The copyist of 
the latter text, {F 2f{ Jén Tao, might be taken for a monk, but that 
he was a member of the 9 3 fff Hung-wén Kuan, an official 
College of Literature. 4£, however, is a fairly common surname, The 
first reviser, # J Wu-chi, belonged to the #& PY 4 Tz‘i-mén 
Sei, which was also a temple of the Three Stages sect. 8S. 4168 is dated 
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the 20th October. For S, 1048, dated the 15th December, 2] sheets 
of “little hemp” were used. It is a thin, crisp, brownish-yellow paper 
of even better quality than usual at this period, 

676 (T’ana). 

5. 513. *Chin kang pan jo po lo mi ching. This, though four years 
later in date (29th April, 676), may be regarded as a companion roll 
to 5. 36. The copyist is i } & PF Ou-yang Hsiian-ché, 

677 (Tana). 

S. 4353, 2956, 3094. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 1, p‘in 1, 2; 
ch. 7, p'in 27, 28; ch. 2, p‘in 3, 4. 

These are three fine MSS. on the familiar brownish-yellow paper. 
S. 4553 was copied on the 2nd January, and 8. 2956 on the 29th of 
the same month, both by =E #" 3 Wang Chih-wan of the Hung- 
wén Kuan. The revisers and readers, too, were the same in each case, 
8. 3094 was copied on the 26th June by @) # fai Liu L-shih, and 
revised three times by $4] (& Liu Yen. 

678 (T'ana). 

5. 3135. &# x Wt — a pS BE YT ‘ai Asiian chén i pen chi 
ching, ch. 2. There are four other rolls in the Stein Collection contain- 
ing parts of this Taoist siitra, which does not appear to be included in 
the present Canon. Taoism was in the ascendant during the T’ang 
dynasty, the rulers of which claimed to be descended from Lao Tzi, 
though it suffered a little set-back under the more Buddhistically 
inclined Empress Wu. The colophon is an amusing example of the 
slavishness with which the devotees of this bogus religion aped the 
ideas and phraseology of their rivals, the Buddhists - ff i = 
=SHHOHSMAKEHEERRe MHRA 
Z-—-UKRRMTet fib HE A Stk 2 Du ti he ME A 
“ On the 22nd of the 3rd moon of the 3rd year of I-féng [18th April, 678) 
the female official of the Three Profundities, Kuo Chin-chi, reverently 
caused a section of the Pén chi ching to be copied on behalf of her 
deceased Preceptor, in order that he might be helped and benefited 
by the resultant stock of surpassing happiness, praying that his path 
might coincide with that of the Nine Hsien ( Immortals"), and that 
his spirit might travel to the Eight Blessed Regions.” 

The works constituting the Taoist Canon fall into three main 
divisions which are called jj “ Grottoes ” or “ Profundities "’, corre- 
sponding to the three Pitaka of the Buddhists, They are: (1) 7] 3 
fp the section of Profound Purity; (2) ig = # the section of 
Profound Mystery ; (3) 34 #h #6 the section of Profound Spirituality. 
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The first is supposed to embody the teaching of 7g 44 K # the 
Primordial Heaven-honoured One, the other two that of — [| 4% 3 
the Most Exalted Lao Chiin (Lao Tzit). 

It is interesting to find a group of Nine Immortals mentioned 
instead of the familiar Eight, The cult of the Nine appears to have 
been widespread, for we find the following passage inthe 3 HH AF 
Téng chou fu chih, ch. 18, f. 20: “ Sung dynasty : the Nine Immortals 
with one eye between them. One of the Nine had the sight of one eye, 
the other eight were blind. They got the one-eyed man to lead them, 
and they begged in the streets as they went. At night they halted under 
the 9 #§ Guests’ Bridge in the north-west of the city [of Téng-chou, 
Shantung]. No one knew who they were. After a time, the prefect 
of the city met them at the bridge and issued a proclamation concern- 
ing them. But suddenly the Nine underwent transformation and 
vanished. Wherefore the name of the bridge was changed to 3 4jlj 
Ying-hsien (i.e. “ Welcoming the Hsien *)."* There is also a long account 
in BP fil) 3 HE Shen Asien tung chien, vii, sec, 7-8, of magical 
feats which they performed in the presence of the first Han emperor. 
In this work they are said to have been brothers, belonging to the fa] 
Ho family. A mountain near the city of Foochow is still called Jz, (ly tly. 
The A. #§ form a counterpart to the Buddhist Pure Land. The 
number is doubtless suggested by A. fy the eight points of the compass. 
After the colophon, there is a noteinred ink: [] gg “‘[  ] recorded.” 
This is a fine MS. on rich yellow paper. The roll is about 14 feet long. 
684 (T’anc : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

5. 2863. [*Miao fa lien hua ching, pin 25.] The beginning is 
mutilated, but only slightly imperfect. There is no title at the end. 

Colophon: KM CRAARARE RE HF 
ie MA tt 2H MR ee A i eh 
Fr Be Sk ts th SE fa BM MM “Copied and recorded by the 
disciple So Jén-chich on the 5th of the 6th moon of the Ist year of 
Weén-ming [22nd July, 684). He prays that his parents of seven 
previous incarnations, as well as the father and mother who begot 
him [in the present life] may be reborn in the realm of Amitabha 
Buddha in the Western Regions, and that (the merit acquired] may 
also be shared by his brothers and sisters. Such is the virtuous prayer 
he would constantly utter.” 

3c W) lasted from the 2nd to the 9th moon of this year. It was the 
first mien-hao taken by the usurping empress, and as such is ignored 
by official historians, who continue to use Chung Tsung’s year-title 
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2 until his restoration in a.p. 705, The colophon is written in 
the same uncultivated hand as the text of the siitra, which does not 
suggest a professional copyist, The paper is coarse and undyed, but 
fairly tough. The roll is about 83 feet long, and 27-5 cm. wide. 

688 (T’anc: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

8. 194. "Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 1, p‘in 1, 2. 

Colophon: ##t MW +A A A RAB M tS A 
5 7¥ “On a day in the 6th moon of the 4th year of Ch'ui-kung 
[Srd July—Ist August, 688] the female believer Yang A-séng gave 
[this roll] as a lasting possession to her fellows,”’ 

A good bold MS. on yellow paper, 12 feet long. 

688 (T’anG: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

5. 791. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 3, p‘in 5-7, 

Colophon: #& #t MU 4% +— AM ft ® B® 7 E uw 
EK BSA hia hohe wee wy Ke oh i Tt 4 — 
0) e& Se UL SF ff HL “In the 11th moon of the 4th year of Ch‘ui- 
kung [29th Nov,27th Dec., 688] the wife of Wang Lin, a Buddhist 
disciple of pure faith, being afflicted with a chronic disease, has 
reverently caused a section of the Fa hua ching to be copied, in order 
that this act of merit may benefit all beings endowed with consciousness, 
and that all may attain the fruits of Buddhahood.” 

A good MS. on rather soft yellow paper, about 284 feet long. 

689 (T’anc: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 592. *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 2, p‘in 3 (slightly imperfect), 4. 

Colophon: 3% dt PY <p +- — me fe @ ‘> > JE ik 
ER REBC AMM UMW — emt we Rg 
i Fp ME AE SE ke GH“ In the 12th moon of the 4th year of Ch‘ui- 
kung [28th Dec.26th Jan.. 689] Madame Ch’‘i, the wife of Wang Lin 
and a Buddhist disciple of pure faith, has on behalf of her deceased 
daughter reverently caused a section of the Fa hua to be copied, 
praying that the deceased, as well as all living beings in the whole 
universe, may together achieve Buddhahood,”’ 

This roll was made a month later than the one preceding, and also 
to the order of Madame Wang, whose maiden name we now learn 
to have been ##, of which ¥ is a vulgar form. The roll is $21 feet long, 
and made of excellent paper dyed a bright yellow, 
691 (Cuou: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

5S. 2157, *Miao fa lien hua ching, ch. 4 (end only), 

Colophon (see Plate I): & ay HER % 
HRMBAERSKRD REE EL H 





fi im & JE 
Bik ® 
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—HRUKRDEMCEOMROMELMRELERER 
ReAGRERABROKRROFAOATAA SS 
“The bhikshuni Shan-hsin of the Ling-hsiu Nunnery, aware of the 
unreality of the body, the shallowness of perception, and the illusory 
nature of suffering, has therefore, on behalf of her deceased mother, 
cut down her personal effects over and above the [necessary] three 
garments, and reverently caused a section of the Fa hua ching to be 
copied, praying that through the merit of this virtuous act her mother 
may avail herself of the resultant stock of happiness and be reborn in 
the Pure Land, in the highest grade of the highest class, and may 
at the present moment enjoy peace and comfort ; also, that all sentient 
beings may participate therein, and together taste the wonderful fruit 
(of bodhi and nirvana]. Copied on the 29th day of the 3rd moon of 
the 2nd year of T‘ien-shou [2nd May, 691].”’ 

The Ling-hsiu Nunnery is mentioned several times in the Stein 
MSS. From a list of monasteries and nunneries given in 8. 2614 v°, 
which may date from the tenth century, we learn that it then contained 
a total of 142 inmates, comprising 99 7 # Je nuns who had taken 
the full vows, 29 x @ |e probationers (siksamana), and 14 p> Hf Je 
novices (Sriamanerika), of whom two were senior and twelve junior. 
= #é are the three regulation garments (42 2% kasaya) worn by 
monks and nuns, consisting of a vest or shirt, an upper garment, and 
a “* patch-robe *’, reaching from the shoulders to the knees and fastened 
round the waist.—There are three classes of sentient existence in the 
Pure Land, upper, middle, and lower, each similiarly divided into 
three grades, making nine in all.—This is the earliest dated MS. in 
which we find the new characters adopted in 689 by the Empress Wu 
on the recommendation of a minister called 4: 3 2¢ Tsung Ch'in- 
k‘o. As will be seen by reference to Plate I, the characters in the 
above colophon which appear in their altered form are %, #2, =F, 
AA, and A. Of these, #2 does not occur in the list of 12 characters 
given in T“ang shu, Ixxvi, 10 v°, and repeated with a little variation 
in Tzii chih t‘ung chien, eciv, 19 v°, and Kang mu, xli, 106-7. On the 
other hand, it does occur in the list of nineteen new characters given 
by ‘& Al @ # Heian ho shu pu (reproduced in T'u shu chi cheng, 
xxiv, 1, f. 9 r°), and also in the list of sixteen given by Chéng Ch‘iao 
in his T‘wng chih, ch. 35, f. 13 r°. The latter points out, however, 
that the altered form is not really new, but derived from the archaic 
script. This MS. is a small fragment only about 1 foot long. The 
handwriting is very clear and good. 
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692 (CHou : usurpation of the Empress Wu). , 

8. 238. de HO A IR WR FE *Chin chén yii kuany 
pa ching fei ching. This is another Taoist sitra which is no longer to 
be found in the Taoist Canon. It is devoted principally to the descrip- 
tion of various deities, and blank spaces have been left in the text for 
their portraits. | 

Colophon: m1 Rt e#AM RA +H A RA Oe 
i Ob it OM ee ee + A 
“ Copied by the scribe Wu Chung on the 13th of the 5th intercalary 
moon of the Ist year of Ju-i [2nd July, 692] to the order of Chih-sui 
of the Ch‘ing-tu Monastery, with his colleagues Ssii-chieh, Chu-yung. 
and Chi-ch‘ien. 18 sheets of paper used.”’ [10 of these remain.] 

This colophon well shows the distinction in meaning between ‘f 
and 34%. The names of the Taoist monks are rather strange, e.g. Chi- 
ch‘ien means “ Shun-money*, Ju-i lasted from the 4th to the 8th 
moon of this year, inclusive. The Empress Wu characters in the 
colophon are 42, Al, and 4. In the text of the siitra, the ordinary 
forms of all three occur several times. 

A fine MS. on bright yellow paper of particularly good quality. 
The roll is 164 feet long, 

694 (Cuov : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 3542. it fl a Bi Ef *Fo shuo a mi to ching. This 1s 
the first dated example of the so-called “ smaller Sukhavati-vyiha " 
in Kumérajiva’s translation (N. 200), which always remained far more 
popular than the later and fuller translation by Hsiian-tsang (N. 199) ; 
of the latter there is but a single copy in the Stein Collection as opposed 
to several dozen of the other. 

Colophon: HS HAA wm FS RR & 
a oR — Bh “On the Ist day of the 6th moon of the 
drd year of Ch‘ang-shou [28th June, 694] the Buddhist disciple Master 
Ti reverently caused a copy to be made of the Amita Satra.”’ 

Three of the Empress Wu characters occur here : 4g, Al, and fl. 
A good MS. on soft yellow paper. Roll about 54 feet long. 

694 (Cov: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 
nae “Miao fa lien hua ching, ch, 3, p‘in 5-7. 
cron: AMRSE=SMALHRKS S ff 
BC He Me ek we ee — op ‘One eee 
4th moon of the 3rd year of Ch‘ang-shou in the Great Chou dynasty 


[6th May, 694] Séng Huai-chén of the Ta-yiin [Great Cloud] 
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Monastery reverently caused a section of the Fa hua ching to be 
copied on behalf of his deceased mother.” 

The name of the dynasty had been changed from T'ang to Chou 
by order of the Empress in 690. The same three new characters occur 
again in the colophon. 

A very good, well-spaced MS, on rich yellow paper. Roll about 
30} feet long. 

695 (CHou: usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 2278. gw, 8 TE WH HE *Fo shuo pao yii ching (Ratna-varga- 
siitra), ch, 9. This is the only copy of N. 151 in the Collection. It 
contains the longest and most elaborate of the tabulated colophons, 
beginning ths: KM RBM SRMKEEAAT 
%W= A GH & i i F FF “ Translated at the Fo-shou- 
chi Monastery on the 3rd day, chi-ch‘ou, of the 9th moon, the first 
day of which was ting-hai, of the 2nd year, kuei-ssii, of Ch‘ang-shou 
in the Great Chou dynasty [7th October, 693].” 

The characters 4£, Al, H, and # are written in the new style. 
The Fo-shou-chi (Buddha-given Record) Monastery stood inside the 
git 3 Chien-ch‘un Gate at the capital. Its original name 9 3% 
Ching-ai was changed by Huai-i after the buildings had been extended. 
| The colophon continues: K AHS ARBY A HR 

fr fe “The bhadanta and éramana Huai-i of the Ta-pai-ma (Great 
White Horse) Monastery supervised the translation.” 

Huai-i was a favourite of the Empress Wu, and a notorious 
scoundrel. He was a native of $$ §% Hu Hsien near Ch‘ang-an, and 
his original name was 95 4). ¥{f Féng Hsiao-pao. Noted for his size 
and physical strength, he was taken by the Princess Ch’ien-chin 
(- 4 2 =E) into the Palace, where he soon became the secret 
lover of the Empress. In order to divert suspicion from his comings 
and goings, she had him ordained as a Buddhist priest and made him 
Director of the White Horse Temple. She also forced §% $4 Hsieh 
Shao, son-in-law of the Princess T’ai-p'ing (2: 43 4 =), to adopt 
him into his clan, and he was thenceforth popularly known as §— Gib 
the Preceptor Hsieh. Huai-i now gave himself up to all kinds of 
lawlessness and debauchery, and a brave censor who ventured to 
impeach him was waylaid and beaten almost to death. He was 
appointed to superintend the reconstruction of the Bl 4¢ Ming T'ang, 
and his services were rewarded by the titles of 7¢ MA #7 A HF 
Commander-in-chief of the Left division of the Imperial Guard, and 
#2: Bl Zs Duke of Liang. After a military expedition against the 
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T‘u-chiieh had added to his honours, he was employed with a number 
of other monks in forging a so-called — 9 #2 Great Cloud Siitra, 
in which the Empress was extolled as an incarnation of Maitreya. 
But seeing his influence begin to wane with the rise of a new favourite, 
in a fit of jealous anger he set fire to the Ming Tang and the Temple 
of Heaven, also newly erected, and both were burnt to the ground. 
Though his share in this crime was hushed up, his ever-increasing 
arrogance alienated the Empress, and the discovery of a treasonable 
plot finally led to his being seized and strangled. This happened at 
the end of 694, only six months before the date of this MS. The above 
account is taken from Chiu t‘ang shu, clxxxiii, 15-16. 

Colophon (continued): MAL RPA eR eK HF 
fE A OP AN EE ME a PY SE WG ME A “Sanskrit 
text published and explained by the gramana Dharmaruchi of Southern 
India; Sanskrit text conjointly published by Fan-mo, royal envoy 
and sramana of Central India.’ 

By order of the Empress, Dharmaruchi’s name was afterwards 
changed to 4; $i #€ ge Bodhiruchi, and it is under this name that 
he appears in Sung kao séng chuan, ch. 3, no. 4. 

Next come four monks who played an active part in the translation, 
one as interpreter (7% 98%), one as check-interpreter (BF FE #), 
and two as verifiers of the Sanskrit (fF 4 3c). Here we find = 
written in the new style. 

Two monks appear to have taken down the words in actual dicta- 
tion (6 4%), two #8 3 “ sewed together "’ or linked up the composi- 
tion, and no fewer than nine ¢ #@ verified the meaning. A Brahman 
priest verified the translation, and a Brahman minister with a Chinese 
name, 2% 4 pa Li Wu-ch‘an, acted as interpreter. Here [5 is written 
in the new style. Three Brahmans and a native of BF {lj &&% Ch‘ing- 
shan Hsien in #§ #44 Hung-chou (Shensi) copied the Sanskrit text. 
The minister 3 3 § Li Shén-kung, shang-fang in charge of the 
craftsmen (fq Fy EX [E), prepared the materials (§£), i.e. paper, 
ink, and dye. Shang-fang was the name of an officer concerned with 
articles destined for imperial use. The list concludes with the names 
of two specialists on manuscripts and composition, and two special 
commissioners. 

Then follows what may be regarded as the real colophon, written 
in a much larger hand (see Plate I): 9 3 3G “4p eae OB OH 
MARR HMARD CH MHD KRMARR 
Sn fff 2: A OR) BE “Collated and copied by the monk Tao-li, 
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cognizant of merit, on the Sth day, i-yu, of the 4th moon, the Ist 
day of which was mou-yin, of the Ist year, Awei-wet, of Chéng-shéng 
[26th May, 695). Examined and revised by his friend the monk Fa-lin.” 

Chéng-shéng fell in 7, 4 i-wei, not Fuei-wei, and did not last the 
full year. It is strange to find such a mistake in this elaborate colophon. 
The Empress Wu characters are #7, BH, *¢, A, and . At the 
very end of the roll, which is about 22 feet long, are the characters 
- 7: “16”, probably referring to the number of sheets, of which 
only fourteen, however, remain. Paper and handwriting are both 
very good. 

695 (Cuov : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

S. 5005. BY fi #2 * Yao shih ching. This is N. 171, K. ix. 9. f, 
with an abbreviated title. 

Colophon: KM MBM ATA Bf Ob 
a + 0 47 (8 Be BH “ Reverently copied by the Buddhist 
disciple of pure faith Lang Hsing-hsin on the 18th day of the 4th moon 
of the Ist year of Chéng-shéng in the Great Chou dynasty [5th June, 
695).” 

The Empress Wu characters are the same as in the preceding roll. 
A good MS. on good yellow paper. Roll 15 feet long. 

696 (Cov : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

8.217. ge dt @& # *Kuan shih yin ching. This is another 
name for Miao fa lien hua ching, p'in 25. 

Colophon (see Plate 1): K Mt # M— +e EA +h 
HMR AHTE wD BRERA HA HH 
RBASRUMARFK ARBRE TA— € 
‘On the Lith day of the Ist moon of the 2nd year of Tien-ts’é-wan- 
sui [23rd February, 696], the Buddhist disciple of pure faith Yin 
Ssii copied out the Kuan shih yin ching in one roll on behalf of his 
parents now living and his parents of seven previous incarnations, 
as well as on his own behalf and that of the multitude of living beings 
in the universe.” The Empress Wu characters are 3, 4. JE, A: 
and ff. 

A good MS. on dull buff paper partly dyed yellow. Roll about 
44 feet long. 

700 (CHov : usurpation of the Empress Wu). 

3. 87. *Chin kang pan jo po lo mi ching (N. 10). 

The colophon (see Plate I) has a more worldly flavour about 
itthan usual: BR HE KRRAPSAAH Re Ml 
CLHABRBRMABRECHRARBSHE 
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IN TH 
Waiwrk eke eRADANA @ Be A OW 
+RB—-SGHhhm AWM BAM eA BET ARM 
Kk KR EHR THER eB — OM A 
“On the 23rd day of the 5th moon of the 3rd year of Shéng-li 
[14th June, 700] Yin Jén-hsieh, Assistant Commissioner at Ta-shéng- 
pa-ku, shang-chu-kuo, and Kai-kuo-kung of Nan-yang Hsien, caused 
this sitra to be copied on behalf of the Holy and Divine Sovereign 
Lord of the Golden Wheel, his parents of seven previous incarnations, 
and all the members of his family, great and small. He made a vow 
that if he was promoted to the sixth official grade he would have one 
roll copied every month, and that if he was promoted to the fifth grade 
he would have two rolls of a siitra copied every month, But for a 
long time, owing to warlike operations, paper and ink have not been 
procurable, so that he did not fulfil his vow. Now at last, materials 
having been procured, he has been able to have this copy made, to 
be unrolled and read on behalf of all without exception.” 
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Nan-yang Hsien is in Honan, but the name Ta-shéng-pa-ku suggests ~ 





a place outside the borders of China proper. The cakra, wheel or 
disc, is an emblem of sovereignty, and the 4 kg =E or Golden Wheel 
King 1s the highest of the cakravartin, a conqueror of the universe. 
The Empress Wu, on whose behalf the siitra was copied, had assumed 
the even higher title in the text. Her special characters in this colophon 
are 32, 2f, A, A, and fj. Note the different form of A, which 
also occurs in other MSS. 

This is a very good MS. on bright yellow paper, but the first sheet 
has been added in a different hand. The roll is about 15 feet long. 

(To be confinued.) 
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The Japanese Particles Wa, Ga, and Mo 
By 5. YosHrrakeE 


\INCE Motoori Norinaga invented the term kakeri, lit. “ nexus”, 
more than 150 years ago Japanese scholars have been labouring 
to find out the precise signification of the word he had left unexplained 
beyond vaguely applying it to several grammatical devices which 
included the uses of the particles wa, mo, zo, and koso. Among those 
who made a special investigation of this perplexing term is Yamada, 
who has written a number of valuable books on the language and 
literature of Japan. After many years’ study he came to the conclusion 
that by the word kakari Motoori must have meant that the, word or 
group of words immediately preceding any one of the aforesaid 
particles calls for a certain statement which he named musubi, lit. 
“ conclusion” (YY., p. 62). 

Based on this interpretation Yamada gives a long discourse, of 
which the following is an outline. When anyone says Tori wa tobu toki 
we feel that something is lacking, whilst no such feeling creeps into 
our mind when we hear Tori ga tou toli. This is because ga connects 
tori “ birds ’ with tobu “ fly’, and there the matter ends; the particle 
has no influence upon the clement which is to follow toki * when”. 
In other words ga indicates a subject and so long as it is joined to tobu, 
the companion of tori, its duty is performed. But Tori wa tobu toki 

requires some explanation astowhat birds do or what happens to them 
when they fly. Thus in the expression Tort wa tobu tokt (m1) hane wi 
konna fi ni suru “ Birds, when they fly, move their wings like thi 
it is clear that fori wa has no direct pan to tohu but introduces the 
explanation hane wo konna fii ni suru “ move their wings like this” 
In this example tori is the subject, but, in the sentence Tort wa tobu 
toki no shisei wo mitamae, tori wa is not the subject but has the meaning 
tori wo ba (YY., pp. 50-1). 

If, as Yamada suggests, Tori wa tobu toki which means ~ Birds, 
when they fly (or when flying) . . .”’ is incomplete, so is Tort ga tobu toka 
which signifies “ When a bird flew . 2’ In the first instance the 
predicative element is lacking, while the latter is part of a compound 
gentence of which the second co-ordinate clause is not filled up. When 
therefore Tori wa tobu toki is supplied with a predicative element like 
hane wo konna fai ni suru, the resultant Tori wa tobu tola (ni) hane wo 
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konna fi ni suru is a complete statement conveying the meaning 
“ Birds, when flying, move their wings like this"’ or ‘‘ When birds 
fly, they move their wings like this”. We can likewise make Tori ga 
tobu toki complete by filling up the defective element with, e.g. kiki 
ga ugoku “ the air is stirred ”’, thus Tori ga tobu toki (ni) iki ga ugoku 
“When a bird flies, the air is stirred’, Further, the sentence Tori 
wa tobu toki no shisei wo mitamae represents Tori (no baai ni) wa (sore 
qa) tobu toki no shiser wo mitamee ‘‘ In the case of birds, watch their 
posture when they fly!" and presupposes a previous statement like 
Uo ya tori no kédé wo kansatsu suru no wa hijé ni kyomi ga fukai. 
Mazu uo ga donna ni oyogu ka wo mitamae “ It is most interesting to 
observe the movements of such creatures as fish and birds. First, 
watch how fish swim.” Consequently tori wa “in the case of birds ” 
is not the object of mitamae “* watch |’, as Yamada believes, but stands 
for a suppositional clause ; the direct object of the verb is undoubtedly 
shiset “ posture’. If, however, we change wa in the above example 
into ga and say Tort ga tobutoki no shiset wo maifamae “You watch the 
posture of birds when they fly!” in such a connection as “* Look how 
gracefully that aeroplane is going along! Yes, but you just watch 
how birds fly! They glide just as gracefully ’’, tori ga will become a 
part of the direct object of mitamae ** you watch!” 

In an attempt to press his point that wa does not necessarily indicate 
the subject of a sentence Yamada quotes three examples of the con- 
struction: Hito no kokoro koso wlate aru mono wa are ““ How strange 
a thing is the heart of man !’’ (GM., p. 250; WT., p. 292). Explaining 
this example, he states that whereas hito no kokoro “ the heart of man ” 
is here the subject, wa is used after the predicative wate aru mono 
“strange a thing" with the signification of the modern de (YY., 
pp. 55-6). He is certainly right in treating wate aru mono as a 
predicative (or a complement), but surely wa can never acquire such 
@ meaning; we much here supply nife after mono, and it is this nite 
that carries the force of de. 

Yamada proceeds to dwell on a particular use of koso in which 
the verb put in the perfect form (Izenkei) does not refer to the element 
to which koso is affixed. Citing four examples like Chichi mikado no 
kurat ni tsukasetamaite itsuka to iu hi ni wmaretamaeriken koso ika ni 
ort sae hanayaka ni medetakariken to obochabere “ I cannot help thinking 
how bright and joyous an occasion it must have been, seeing that he 
was born on the fifth day subsequent to the accession of the Kmperor, 
his father "’ (OK., p. 115), he points out that it is the verb oboehabere 


t. 
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that is expressed in the perfect form, and not medetakariken which 
refers to the group of words preceding Koso. He ascribes this con- 
struction, which is in his opinion an abnormal structure in spite of the 
fact that it was extensively used during the Man-y6 period as well as 
in the Heian epoch, to a transilient influence of the particle which has 
a great power of governing the predicative element that follows it 
(YY., pp. 56-7). 

From this simple exposition we learn nothing, for he does not tell 
us why the perfect form of a verb is used in conjunction with hoso 
and what force it has when so employed. When, however, we compare 
the above sentence with a somewhat similar instance like Zukyo 
nado wo koso wa su nare “ Certain scriptures should be read” (GM., 
p. 98; WT., p. 117), where the verb su is put in the conclusive form 
(Shishikei) and nare in the perfect form, we can perceive that the 
particle kogo in these cases has to do with the final verb and not with 
the one that goes before it. It is plain that in this latter example 
nare together with koso governs the remaining part of the sentence 
with the meaning “ It is proper that . . .”.: Thus Waley’s translation 
is a more readable way of putting “ It is proper that we do such things 
as reading scriptures "’, which is the literal signification of the sentence. 
Accordingly, in the example quoted by Yamada, the final verb together 
with the particle koso modifies the rest of the sentence with the meaning 
“ Tt is but natural to think that... .”. 

The above review, brief though it is, exhausts the salient points in 
Yamada’s argument on kakari and muswbi, If, as he maintains, wa 
requires a certain statement, so does ga, which 1s distinguished by him 
as one of the “case auxiliary words” from the class of particles he 
calls “ kakari auxiliary words". What is really meant by the users 
of the words kakeri and musubi seems to be that wa, mo, koso, and 
certain other particles imply that the element which follows any one 
of them is bound up by the element which immediately precedes it. 
Translate, if you like, kakari “ binding” and musubi “ bound up”, 
but since these terms apply to nearly all particles nothing is gained 
by introducing them into the already complicated study of Japanese. 

What, then, are the functions of the particles under consideration ¢ 
Yamada states that wa has the signification of exclusiveness and is 
used to designate a thing clearly and to prevent its being confused 
with other things, while ga serves to modify a noun or noun-equivalent 
or to indicate the subject of a sentence (YB., pp. 255, 207). This view, 
which is shared by Kiyeda (KK., pp. 551, 464), is quite inappropriate 
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because in sentences like Kore wa watakushi-no desu “ This is mine ™ 
and Kore ga watakushi-no desu “ This is mine”! both wa and ga 
indicate the subject and are alike used to designate a thing clearly and 
to prevent its being confused with other things. 

Equally unsuitable is Sansom’s interpretation. According to 
him, wa serves to “relate subject and predicate of a logical 
proposition’. “It is separative or emphatic to this extent,” he 
continues, “ that the mental process by which any logical proposition 
is formed consists of two stages, first an analysis and then a synthesis. 
When we say ‘ fire is hot ’ we have first selected from all the concepts 
in our minds the particular concept * fire’, and then we predicate of 
it some selected property. Wa in Japanese denotes the concept selected. 
It might thus be called selective, separative, or distinguishing ” 
(SH., p. 258). But when anyone says “I say, John was here this 
morning “’, where ‘‘ John “’ would be followed by ga in the Japanese 

equivalent, we must sonsider that the speaker has first selected the 
particular concept “‘ John” and io has predicated of the person by 
adding “‘ was here this morning” . All that Sansom here says of wa, 
therefore, is applicable also to ga, which, following him, indicates the 
subject of a sentence (SH., p. 235). 
When we turn to Chamberlain we find that he, too, throws no 
light on this point. He tells us that “ga is used as a sign of the 
- nominative case (CH., p. 66), while wa “ is now used as a separative 
or isolating particle, corresponding in some measure to the French 
* quant 4’ ”’, and serves to lift the preceding element out of the regular 
current of the sentence and set it in a place apart, as in the use of the 
French word “ lui" in a construction like “ Lui, qu’est ce qu'il en 
dit. 7?’ (CH., pp. 85-6). Further, speaking of the difference between 
wa and ga, he asserts that ‘ when a speaker has in his mind a predicate 
and gives it a subject, he uses ga, but when the subject is uppermost 
in his mind and he gives it a predicate he uses wa” (CH., p. 89). 
This interpretation, which is supported by Rose-Innes (RC., pp. 82-3) 
and Matsushita (cf. KK., pp. 553-4), is in a way correct if we were to 
accept the definitions usually given of “ subject” and “ predicate ” 
in grammars. But when we read Chamberlain’s final remark that 
“aoa is emphatic and separative " (CH., p, 91), in spite of his assertion 
that “ the use of ga necessitates emphasis on the subject in the English 
translation, whereas the use of wa necessitates emphasis on the 
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siedinate  (CH., p. 90), we are driven to close the book and sigh in 
despair. 

Relief is brought by Noss, who explains that “ga simply marks 
out the subject, excluding other things, while wa indicates that an 
important predicate is to follow” (NT., p. 3). Still more lucid 
definitions are given of these two particles by McGovern, according 
to whom “ wa serves to emphasize the predicate, and ga the subject ” 
(MC., p. 15). That neither of these two explanations is perfect will be 
seen when we try to apply their definitions of wa to a construction like 
Kore wa watakushi-no de wa arimasen “* This is not mine”, for their 
interpretation does not account for the use of the second wa which is 
found within the predicate. 

In a sentence like Watakushi wa tahako ga dai-suki desu “ T am very 
fond of smoking’ Chamberlain believes that ga preserves its older 
meaning “ of ” (CH., p. 65). It is true that the words sufi “* fondness”, 
hoskii ““ be desirous”, iru “be in want’’, etc., usually require ga 
before them, when the particle Gorciaperide very olonety ta “of”. 
However, such instances as Wa ga mi ga hoshi kunt wa “ The country 
I fain would see’ (K., p. 210; CK., p. 334), where mi ga hosht means 
‘ desirous of seeing", are rare in eighth-century literature. Instead 
we usually find the words, which would now be followed by ga in 
similar constructions, standing alone without any particle. For 
example: Aamitsuse wa se hayashi * The water in the upper reaches 
is (too) rapid” (K., p. 26; CK., p. 48) would be Joryi wa nagare ga 
hayai in modern colloquial, and Sere kao yoshi * She is good- -looking ™ 
(K., p. 185) answers to modern Sono onna wa Airy ga w. Even in the 
language of the thirteenth cunbury ga was not used in such a position, 
e.g. Onna wa chikara yowashi ‘‘ Women have little strength” (U., 
p. 270), in expressing which the modern Japanese would use ga and 
say Onna wa chikara ga yowai, On historical grounds, therefore, 
Chamberlain’s explanation is imperfect, even if it is not maccurate. 
Moreover, it is only applicable to certain cases. 

Quoting an example Kitsune wa 0 ga nagai ‘‘ The fox has a long 
tail’? Noss declares that the subject with wa is here “ grammatically 
disconnected from the sentence, while the predicate nagai (long) takes 
the subordinate subject o (tail) with ga” (NT., p. 6). He goes on to 
say that in a sentence like Nihon wa yoama ga o& “ Japan s 
mountainous” (lit. “In regards to Japan, mountains are many ’’, 
according to him) “ grammatically yama ga 61 18 a complete sentence, 
but the expression simply fills the place of an adjective " (NT., p. 6). 
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On this particular use of ga Yoshizawa has written an article 
(YT., pp. 1-10), in which he states that in expressions like Ji ga kakenu 
‘T cannot write’, Hon ga iru “I am in want of a book”, Kashi ga 
suki da *‘ I am fond of sweets "’, Mizu ga nomitai “I want to drink 
water", Kane ga hoshii ‘I want money "’, and Hebi ga kowai “ I am 
frightened of serpents”, ga is generally regarded as indicating the 
grammatical object. Refuting this prevalent opinion he contends that 
the idea Hebi ga kowei cannot be expressed in the form Hebi wo kowai 
by using wo (which is a sign of the accusative case) any more than is 
it possible to represent Hebi wo kowaku omou “I am frightened of 
serpents "’ by Hebi ga kowaku omou. Further, we cannot simply remove 
the -tai element from Mizu ga nonmutai and say Mizu ga nomu, whereas 
if we retain the same element we cannot say Mizu wo nomitai by 
replacing ga by wo. That this form is occasionally found in novels 
is due to the writers’ wrong analogy on Mizu wo nomu, etc. It follows 
from this that whilst we connects mizu “ water "’ and nomu ‘ drink ” 
ga binds mizu and -fai “ wish”, aided by another element nomi 
‘drinking’. For these reasons Yoshizawa, in agreement with 
Mitsuya, considers the words designated by ga in the above examples 
as the subjects of the respective sentences. 

It must not be hastily concluded, however, that by using the word 
* subject “* Yoshizawa means that the word to which ga is affixed 
in the cases under consideration is the subject of the whole sentence, 
for he intimates that in the above examples the ** principal (or general) 
subject’ (Sdshu) such as e.g. watakushi wa “I” is omitted. 
In order to explain the difference between these two kinds of subjects 
he cites two more examples: Tohyé wa jinkd ga ci “ Tokyo is 
populous’ and Chdjiichigyo mina sei ari ‘ Birds, beasts, insects 
and fish are all sexual’’. ‘‘ In these sentences,” he says, “ everyone 
will treat jinkd “ population’ and sei ‘sex’ as the subjects of the 
respective sentences, as it Is only right to do so.” ‘‘ Just as,” he 
continues, “ Heh ga kowai is used in the sense of Heli wo kowaku 
omou, so the sentence Téhkyd wa jinkd ga oi has the meaning Tokyd 
wa jinkd wo oku motte iru “ Tokyd has a large population’, In the 
same way, sel ariin the above example means, in his opinion, sei wo 
motte iru “* have sex’, not sei fo iu mono ga sonzai shite iru “ what is 
called “sex exists”. Thus he concludes that in these sentences 

Téky6 and chojtichtigyo are the “‘ principal (or general)" subjects of 
the respective sentences, and jinkd and sei the “* auxiliary "’ subjects. 

‘This dissertation by Yoshizawa is unfortunately devoid of value, 
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for at least two distinct constructions are mixed up in his treatment. 
If, in the sentence Ji ga kakenu “I cannot write”, the “ principal ” 
subject such as wolakushi wa “I” is omitted, as Yoshizawa 
suggests, then in the expressions Katé wa Eigo no hon ga yomeru 
“ Katé can read English books”’ and Katé ni wa konna hon wa 
yomenat “* Katd can’t read a book like this” the word Katé must 
likewise be the main subject, But in the last example Katé is followed 
by ai which can never be used with any subject, “ principal "’ or 
“ subordinate "’, in the grammatical sense of the word “ subject "2 
This means that Kalé in these sentences is not the proper subject 
and that the particle wi, which is affixed to Katé in the negative 
expression, 18 left out in the former construction, On the other hand, 
we cannot say Bokw ni wa mizu ga nomitaku nai for Bokw wa mize ga 
nomitaku nai. Accordingly, the -tai construction, together with such 
cases as Aane ga hoshii, Kashi ga suki da, and Heli ga kowar have to 
be explained differently, Then again, the idea Chdjitchiigyo mina sei 
art may be expressed in the form Chajtichiigyo ni wa mina sei qa aru, 
where mi is used after the word chéjichdgyo which Yoshizawa regards 
as the main subject. Since in this last sentence the particle ni has 
a locative function, the word chéjiichtigyo cannot be a subject of any 
kind. As a matter of fact, Yoshizawa has not missed this point, for 
he adds that in the sentence Koppu ga bon ni nosete arimashita “ A 
tumbler was placed on the tray ", which may stand for Bon wa koppu 
gt nosele arimashita “ The tray had a tumbler (placed) on it”, the 
word bon “tray” is expressed in a different capacity and cannot 
therefore be repeated as representing the “ principal "’ subject of the 
sentence. It is obvious that Yoshizawa was then at the end of his 
resources. He would have been saved from offering this unsatisfying 
explanation if he had realized that in the last sentence the particle 
mi, Which might have been affixed to bon, had been dropped. But 
since this use of wi differs from that of the same particle in Kalé ni wa 
konna hon wa yomenai, the construction Chajachiiqyo mina set ari 
requires separate consideration, 

The problem has also been dealt with by Yamada. According to 
him, when a sentence contains two subjects, one of them indicating 
_ a part of that which is denoted by the other, the subject which 
designates the whole is the ‘* principal " subject, and the subject which 
represents a part is the “ subordinate "’ subject (YB., p. 454). Thus, in 

* In this article I RE ee eee ete., 
which are both ambiguous and unsatisfactory. 
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the sentence Za wa karada ga dkii “ The elephant has a large body ™ 
the word 26 “elephant” is in his opinion the principal subject and 
karada “body” the subordinate subject. But in another example 
given by him, namely Suzw wa tro ga gin ni nite iru “ Tin resembles 
silver in colour’, can we consider iro “ colour” as a part of suzu 
‘tin’? ? This may be accepted on the ground that colour is one of 
the attributes of the metal, but it would certainly be impossible to 
say that, in the example quoted by Chamberlain, tabako ~ tobacco 
(or smoking)" is a part of watakushi ‘1, although such a figurative 
locution as ‘* Music is a part of me”’ is quite common in English. 

To make the matter more complicated Yamada distinguishes his 
‘* subordinate subject’ from what he calls chinjutsuku * nredicative 
phrase’. His contention is that in the above examples 26 wa karada 
ga dkii and Susu wa iro ga gin ni nite iru, the words karada ga and ire 
qa merely serve to add explicitness, and therefore the sentences would 
be intelligible without them, but that in expressions like Tokyo wa 
sakura ga oi “‘ There are many cherry-trees in Tokyé " and Ano ito 
wa kasat ga umai “ He is sociable’, if the words sakura ga ** cherry- 
trees ’ and késai ga “‘ social intercourse "’ were omitted, the meaning of 
the sentences would be either altered or lost entirely (YK., pp- 357-9). 

However, before acknowledging such an interpretation we must 
pause to think how we actually speak. Suppose a Japanese says Boku 
iku. Is it a complete statement ? As an answer to the question Kime 
iku n’ kai “ Are you going ?"’ it has a complete meaning “I am”. 
But it is undoubtedly incomplete as a chance statement, for it does 
not tell whither, how, when, or why the speaker is going. And this in 
spite of the fact that it consists of a subject boku “ 1" and a predicate 
iku “ go” that requires no direct object. In point of fact, our utterance 
is almost always incomplete, and this incompleteness is the beauty of 
language, for it appeals to the listener's intelligence and arouses his 
imagination. How unbearably monotonous and irksome language 
would become if we expressed more than we are accustomed to! 
Who would be patient enough to listen to a conversation of this kind : 
“Have you been to see the show you said you were roing to the last 
time we met ? Yes, I have been to see the show I said I was going to 
the last time we met’? To us who converse by word of mouth the 
Japanese saying“ Better defect than excess” is indeed a merciful advice. 

Thus Tékys wa di (without sakura ga) and Ano hite wa tmai 
(without késai ga) perfectly express the meanings “‘ There are many 
cherry-trees in Tokyd” and * He is sociable " when they are uttered 
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subsequently to,e.g., Adbe wa sakura ga sukunai “There are not many 
cherry-trees in Kibe™ and Boku wa késat ga heta da “I'm not 
sociable *. If Tékyd wa di when uttered of a sudden does not convey 
any definite meaning, so would 46 wa oki be ambiguous to a person 
who has never seen an elephant. It is because we know something 
of the elephant that this expression immediately suggests to us that 
the speaker is referring to the elephant’s body and not to its eyes or 
its ears. If, therefore, anyone speaks abruptly of a Mr. Katé whom 
we have not met and says Aaté-san wa divi we shall fail to understand 
whether he is speaking of Katé’s physique, his head, his eyes, or some- 
thing else, because this expression may stand not only for Katé-san 
wa karada ga oki ** Mr, Katé is big-bodied * but also for Katé-san 
wa atama ga oki “* Mr. Kat6 has a large head”, Aaté-san wa me ga 
oki“ Mr. Katé has large eyes "’, and so forth, according to the contexts 
of situation. 

There is, in fact, no need to make such a fuss about so simple a 
matter as the one in question. When we compare Aore wa hinshitsu 
ga warui “* This is inferior in quality” or Kore wa gatken ga warut 
“This is bad in appearance " with Kore wa ichibulen warui “ This is 
partly bad * or Kore wa dono ten mi oife mo warwi “* This is bad in every 
respect "’, we can at once recognize that the element which immediately 
precedes warwi “is bad” in each of these sentences modifies the 
meaning of the adjective. It is therefore an adverb equivalent. Thus 
the particle ga affixed to hashi “sweets”, mizu “ water", hane 
“money "', heli “ serpents "', and jindd* population ” in the examples 
quoted by Yoshizawa, and to the words karada “ body", are“ colour”, 
sakura “‘ cherry-trees’’, and késai “social intercourse"’ in the sentences 
cited by Yamada, serves to restrict the application of the word or 
group of words which follows it to the one that immediately precedes 
it. Its function is in no way different from that which is found in 
certain set-phrases in modern Japanese, e.g. wa-ga-mama “ way- 
wardness "’, sore ga tame (ni) “ on account (or in consequence) of that”. 
It is with this force that ga came to be used with the so-called ‘‘subject'” 
of a sentence, as in Kore ga watakushi-no desu “ This is mine”, Ayo 
ga téka desu “‘ To-day is the tenth”, Kore gan” This is good (better, 
or the best)’, and Watakushi ga ikimasu “‘ J am” (in answer to the 
question “‘ Is anyone going f°’). 

Historically speaking, the use of ga in the context under con- 
sideration seems to have been confined to a noun-phrase or noun- 
clause in the eighth century, as may be seen from the Kojiki passage 
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Wa ga mi ga hoshi kuni wa cited on p. 31 above. Precisely when this 
use was extended to other cases I am not in a position to assert beyond 
stating that the modern uses can be traced back to the fifteenth century 
(for examples cf. YM., p. 259). It is well to note that in about 
A.D, 1400 the particle wo was used in the -fai construction, e.g. 
Kuwashiki mune wo kikitaku wa “If you want to know the details ” 
(G., p. 449), which corresponds to the modern Kuwashti koto ga kikita- 
kereba, Some Japanese still prefer this use of wo, though disapproved 
by others like Yoshizawa. Even those who use ga in Mizu ga nomitai 
would not hesitate to employ wo in Mizu wo nomitai to omou “T feel 
like having a drink of water”. Besides, the form -tagaru takes wo, not 
ga. The point is this : no matter whether it is accompanied by ga 
or wo, the word mizu ‘* water "’, when used in conjunction with nemitai 
‘want to drink ” and srenedad by bokw wa, is a part of the predicate. 
With regard to the “emphatic particle’ wa in contrast with zo 
and hose Sansom states as follows: “* Emphatic particles are freely 
used in Japanese, for two very good reasons. In the first place spoken 
Japanese has an even accentuation, and it 1s therefore not easy to 
emphasize words by oral stresses. In the second place English, for 
instance, has other ways of showing emphasis, which are not available 
in Japanese. Thus we can say ‘I did go’ instead of ‘I went’, or we 
can say ‘John it was’ instead of ‘It was John’; but Japanese 
does not allow of such modifications or changes in significant word- 
order. These considerations go a long way towards explaining the use 
of emphatic particles where emphasis 1s required, but they do not 
sufficiently account for all uses of wa. For one thing, if wa is emphatic, 
so are zo and foso, and there is not much difference, except in degree 
of emphasis, between Ai wa atsushi, hi 20 atsuki, and hi koso atsukere. 
Seeing that all these particles existed in a relatively primitive stage of 
the language, it is surely unlikely that the language would have 
developed such a refinement as these grades of emphasis unless forced 
to it by a deficiency in some other direction ” (SH., pp. 257-8). 
How inadequate Sansom's observations are can easily be seen when 

we compare the following four expressions ' :— 

(1) Anata (wa) ikimashita ka? =“ Did you go?” 

(2) Anata (wa) itta n’ desu ka? =“ Did you go?” 

(3) Anata wa thimashita ka? =‘ Did you go?” 

(4) Anata ga itta n' desu ka? =“ Is it you who went?” 


* In this article words that are stressed in the Japanese sentenc@ are printed in 
Roman letters, 
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The plain fact is that Japanese does make use of oral stress, and 
Watakushi (wa) itta n' desu “I did go” is distinguished from 
Watak-ushi (wa) ikimashita “ I went”, Further, “* John it was who said 
that’! would be Jon da sé itfa no wa as a contrast to 50 wa no wa 
Jon da “ It was John who said that". Inversions of this kind have 
always existed since the earliest period of the Japanese language of 
which we have knowledge. 

The functions of zo and koso are entirely different from that of wa. 
In ancient Japanese the subject of a sentence was not marked by any 
particle when it was thought that the question of emphasis could be 
gathered from the context. But when it was felt necessary to show 
that the subject was emphasized, zo was affixed to it, whilst the especial 
emphasis on a predicative word was indicated by using wa before it. 
Thus Hi atsushi may have meant “ Fire is hot” or “ Fire is hot” 
according to circumstances, while Hi wa atsushi “* Fire is hot” and 
Hi 20 atsuki “* Fire is hot (hotter, or the hottest) "’ had more definite 
meanings. Towards the end of the tenth century the nominal con- 
struction Hi ga atsuli (koto) “ Fire’s hotness’ was about to he 
supplanted by the Hi ga atsushi “* Fire is hot "’, and since that time the 
latter form gradually took the place of the other nominal construction 
Hi zo atsuki which appears to have once meant “ fire itself hotness ". 
The following examples will suffice to show the sequence of 
development, 

(1) Irose zo hashiki “‘ Mine elder brother is dearer “ (K., p. 158 ; 
CK., p. 226). 

(2) Wa ga katachi wo kakimamitamaishi ga ito hazukashila 
koto “‘ Thy having peeped at my (real) shape (makes me) very 
shame-faced " (K., p. 94; CK., pp. 152-5). 

(3) Kaku warai imasuru ga hazukashi “* Your ridicule . . . makes 
me feel embarrassed "’ (MS., p. 668). 

(4) Mizu no soko ye kashira wo trete mireba hontai ga nai When 
he ducked his head into the water he found that what he wanted 
was not there’ (SA., p. 91). 

The particle koso seems to have a very interesting history behind it. 
One of its earliest uses was to designate wish, when the particle followed 

1 Such a form os “ John it was” never stands alone in English ; it is invariably 
followed by a noun-clause. 

2 In each of the examples (2) and (3) it is hard to decide whether the element 
preceding ga is the subject of the sentence or a part of the predicate. All that we can 
safely state is that the group of words to which go is affixed restricts the application 
of the adjective that follows it. 
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the adverbial form (Renydkei) of a verb and stood at the end of a clause. 
This particular use appears to have already been obsolete, or at least 
obsolescent, in the spoken Japanese of the eighth century, being 
preserved only in the language of poetry in that period (for examples 
see OM., pp. 243, 263-4). According to the current reading, the 
language of the Kojiki contained various uses of koso, the commonest 
of which may be illustrated by the following examples :-— 

(1) Are tsune wa umilsuji wo toskite kayowan to koso omoishi 
wo “TI had wished always to come and go across the sea-path. 
But...” (K., p. 94; CK., p. 152). 

(2) A ga mou tsuma ari to iwaha koso ni ie ni mo yukame kunt 
wo mo shinubame “ If they said that the spouse whom I love were 
(there), I would go home, I would long for my country "’ (poem 
K., p. 237; CK., p. 366). 

(3) Sono toki ni koso are kanarazu ai-iwame “ At that time I will 
surely meet and speak with thee’ (K., p, 226; CK., p. 350). 

(4) Ubeshit koso toitamae “It is indeed natural that thou 
shouldest deign to ask ’’ (poem, K., p. 220; CK., p. 344). 

(5) Na koso wa yo no nagahito “ Thou indeed art a long-lived 
person “ (poem, K., p. 220; CK., p. 343). 

(6) Kare kono tachi wa tatematsuru ni koso “ So I just present 
this cross-sword to thee " (K., p. 101; CK., p. 164). 

(7) Kono shiroki ini nareru mono wa sono kami no tsukaimono 
ni koso arame “ This creature that is transformed into a white 
boar must be a messenger from the Deity” (K., p. 161; CK. 
p. 262). 

(8) Are mono iwazu tada uta wo koso utaitsure “I said nothing ; 
I was only singing a song*’ (K., p. 132; CK., p. 217). 

Yamada’s simple explanation that koso “ points out something 
pre-eminently " (Y¥B., p. 258) is no explanation, for his definition 
of wa cited on p. 29 above amounts to the same thing. Chamberlain 
treats Koso as an emphatic particle pure and simple, rendering its 
meaning by “surely”, “indeed ”’, etc. But when we observe its 
frequent association with verbs ending in -me, the perfect form (Izenkei) 
of the probable mood, we cannot help suspecting that there must be 
something deeper after all in the function of koso, Although 
Chamberlain's translation of example (1) is almost correct, we may, 
for the purpose of bringing out the force of the particle more distinctly, 
translate it more literally thus “I had always wished that I would 
(be able to) come and go by the sea-path, and now. ..”’. We shall then 
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be able to see very clearly that toso here serves to indicate an unrealized 
wish, for the expression of which the subjunctive mood is used in 
English. In example (2) the same particle introduces two subjunctive 
clauses. Example (3) really means “If you do so, then I would 
certainly talk with you "’, and therefore toso here again introduces 
a subjunctive clause. So does it also in (4), as plainly shown by 
Chamberlain’s rendering. The same scholar’s translation of (5) gives 
us the impression that the particle served merely to emphasize the 
statement. But when we compare this example with a modern 
expression like Kare koso shin no aikokusha da “ If ever there has been 
a true patriot, he is one '’ we are led to conclude that the Kojiki 
passage must have the meaning “ If ever there has been a long-lived 
person, you are one’, It is true that both English and French, for 
instance, use the indicative in “ if ever "’ clauses, but since the position 
of the word “ ever” here intensifies the doubt, we may consider that 
koso introduces the subjunctive, “ you would be one,” also in the 
present construction. The force of keso in (6) is intensifying in all 
appearances, but if we translate the sentence into “ So I will (or wish 
to) present this cross-eword to you "’, which is equally suitable for the 
context as Chamberlain's interpretation, we shall find that here once 
more the particle is used in a subjunctive connection, because the 
subjunctive is the mood of ‘‘ will’. The translation “ must be" for 
koso arame in example (7) clearly shows that the particle here serves 
to indicate the speaker's judgment upon the state of a third person. 
The use of koso in (8) can only be regarded as emphasizing the 
statement. So we can see that already at the beginning of the eighth 
century the particle koso had a variety of uses. But how did all this 
come about ? 

In the history of the majority of the European languages the 
optative has been very closely related to the subjunctive, the former 
being the mood of “ wish "’ and the latter the mood of ** will’, so much 
so that nearly all subjunctives in the Germanic languages may be 
traced back to optatives (cf. 8S., pp. 63-6, 85-109). The aenjeneee 
itself has been encroached upon by the indicative in some languages, 
as, e.g., in French “ si j’étais la ’’, while both English and Glecan still 
keep the subjunctive “ were’ and “‘ wire” in like circumstances. 

Such being the case with many languages, it would not be 
unreasonable to conjecture the existence of similar phenomena also 
in Japanese. It is not unlikely that from the verb kosu “ wish’ there 
evolved the particle koso, which first served to denote wish (ef. 
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TK., p. 157; YA., p. 666). Thence its use was extended to the 
contexts which require subjunctives in some other languages. If the 
subjunctive is the mood of “ will”, the principal duty of oso used in 
such a context must be to express volition, ie. the speaker's 
determination to doing or not doing something. From this the use of 
koso could be further extended to an expression of determination 
concerning the action or state of someone else, i.c. judgment or con- 
clusion, and the transition from decisiveness implied by conclusion to 
emphasis is not difficult toimagine. This assumption seems to explain 
all the principal uses of koso in the Japanese language of the eighth 
century. Incidentally it also accounts for the close relationship between 
Koso and namo (> nen), which latter was used for designating volition 
(hence intention) and desire (ef. MG., pp. 258-262). 

Such a series of developments in the function of hose could not 
possibly have been realized in a short space of time: In other words 
the particle in question, hence also the perfect form (Izenkei) of verbs 
which was associated with it, must have had a comparatively long 
history already 1,200 years ago. In face of this likelihood Sansom 
asserts that “‘ the perfect form came into use in Japanese just before 
the Nara period ” on the dubious ground that if it “ had existed in the 
language from which both archaic Japanese and Luchuan are descended 
it would have left some traces in Luchuan ™ (5H., p. 143). The fallacy 
of this inference is shown by Ifa’s observation that Luchuan had at 
one time a word or particle, pronounced su (shu, sho, or jo), which 
corresponded to Japanese toso and which required the perfect form of 
verbs as did koso (IK., pp. 406-415). In my opinion the so-called 
“honorific *" suffix -sv in ancient Japanese originally served to denote 
volition (cf. YA., p. 654), and it is probably to this Japanese suffix 
that the old Luchuan sw is related. If this hypothesis be granted, then 
we can state that in Luchuan sw survived in the forms su, shu, sho, 
and jo until about the seventeenth century, but that in Japanese it 
had already been absorbed by the ninth century in the old optative 
koso, which has been handed down to us with a complexity of uses, 

A systematic study of the exact relationship between the various 
duties of tose and the positions which the particle occupies in sentences 
under different circumstances would enable us to establish the true 
sequence of development, but a detailed discussion of such a matter 
lies outside the scope of the present article. We must content ourselves 





* In this use boso may have retained ita verbal nature, as it was regularly preceded 
by the adverbinl form of a verb, gularly preceded 
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with but one particular instance, in which oso is employed for an 
expression of request with the meaning “I pray” and is affixed to 
the name of a person. This use of the particle seems to have come 
into being some time during the tenth century, undoubtedly as an 
extension of its older function of designating wish. For example: 
Ue koso. Kono tera ni owaseshi Genji-no-Aimi koso owashvtan nare. 
Nado mitamawanu “ Pray, Grandmother! Prince Genji who came to 
see us in the mountains is here, paying a visit. Why do you not let 
him come and talk to you?” (GM., p, 140), Waley translates Ve koso 
“ Grandmother, Grandmother!"’ (WT., p. 163) and Ukon-no-Kime 
koso ‘* Ukon Ukon ” (WT., p. 102), but it is manifest that hose here 
means “I pray’. Matsuoka, too, is inaccurate in stating that in the 
above example a word like mitamae “look!” is omitted after 
Ue koso (MG., pp. 224-5). 

Not a single writer on Japanese grammar has attempted to explain 
the use of wa with the direct object of a verb. The direct object is 
indicated by wo only under two conditions: (1) When the speaker 
presumes that the object is not in the hearer’s mind ; and (2) when the 
speaker wishes to draw the especial attention of the hearer to it. When, 
however, the speaker thinks that the object is more or less apparent 
to the listener he would use wa in place of wo. To take an example, 
in answer to the question Anata (wa) kono hon wo mimasiita ka“ Have 
you seen this book 7” the Japanese would always replace wo by wa 
and say Hai, sono hon wa (m6) mimashita ~ Yes, I've seen that book ” 
(or Je, sono hon wa mada mimasen “ No, I haven't seen that book”) 
if the word Aon “ book ”’ is to be repeated. It is quite evident that the 
informative element of the answer is mimas/aita “ I've seen ”’ (or mada 
mimasen “I haven't seen”), hence the less informative element sono 
hon * that book ” is followed by wa when it is expressed. If a Japanese 
asks you Kono hon wa mimashita ka “ Have you seen this book {” 
by using wa in place of wo it is not because he thinks that Lono hon 
“this book” should be “isolated” as he has omitted anala wa 
“ you”, but because he is showing you the book, and so he presumes 
that it should be obvious to you that he is speaking of it. 

Here it may be noted that Sansom did try to explain this particular 
use of tra, but quite unintentionally. He states : “* Probably one of the 
best illustrations of the true function of wa is provided by the Japanese 
idiom which is commonly used when in English we should employ 
a passive construction. In English a sentence like ‘ This house was 
built by my father’ is of a normal type, but the Japanese idiom does 
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not favour a passive construction applied to the name of an inanimate 
thing, because an inanimate thing like a house cannot get an action 
performed, cannot, for instance, get itself built. Consequently in 
Japanese the correct rendering of the above sentence is Kono uchi wa 
chichi ga tatemashita, where the subject of the logical proposition kono 
ucha * this house * is designated by wa, and the predicate is the complete 
sentence chichi ga tatemashita ‘ my father built’ ”’ (SH., pp. 258-9). 

That this interpretation is wide of the mark can easily be seen when 
we change the order of the words and say Chichi ga kono uchi wo 
tatemashita, which has much the same meaning as the sentence quoted 
by Sansom. It is clear as crystal that kono uchi in both these con- 
structions is the direct object of tatemashita “ built’. The sentence with 
wa really means “‘ You see this house here? My father built it or 
“ This house you are in now—well, my father built it’, while the 
construction with wo is generally used in an adverb-clause, e.g. Chichi 
ga kono uehi wo tateta toshi ni watakushi wa Eikoku ye ikimashita 
“ T went to England in the same year as my father built this house ”’. 

A structure like “ This house was built by my father " has no exact 
counterpart in normal Japanese, but since this form of expression is 
used in such circumstances as pointed out above, the Japanese convey 
the same concept in the form quoted by Sansom, If we were to follow 
his instructions we should find ourselves in a hopeless situation directly 
we venture to translate “A clock was stolen by a thief”’, because 
Tokei wa dorobé ga nusumimashita has a different meaning: ‘“ The 
clock (my clock, etc.) was stolen by a thief". When, however, we 
reflect upon the possible reason why the English sentence has to be 
rendered by Dorobi ga tokei wo nusumimashita, where tokei “‘ clock " 
is accompanied not by wa but by wo, we are bound to realize that it is 
not the sheer aversion to the application of a passive construction to 
the name of an inanimate thing that calla for the use of wa with the 
direct object of a verb. It must be the intrinsic function of wa as 
designating the relatively better known element of a sentence that has 
prompted the use of wa in such a position. Naturally words like “a 
clock”, “clocks, that have indefinite meanings can never be 
accompanied by wa, no matter whether they are used as the subject 
of a sentence or as the direct object, unless they have been mentioned 
in a previous statement or are used in the generalized sense “ the 
machine called ‘a clock’ "’, 

There remains to be considered the particle mo. According to 
Sansom, “‘motmay best be regarded as complementary to wa, for where 
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wa excludes one thing from other things, mo includes one thing with 
other things ** (SH., p. 263), while Yamada defines mo as “* contrasting 
and inclusive, indicating a certain thing and hinting at the existence 
of similar things " (YB., p. 255). Sansom’s explanation is not faultless. 
Examine the following three sentences :— 

(1) Aore ga watakusia-no desu “ This is mine" (Information : 
kore “* this *’), in answer to “ Which 1s yours 7” 

(2) Aore wa watakushi-no desu “ This is mine” (Information : 
watakusii-no “* mine *’), in answer to “* Whose is this ?”’ 

(3) Sore mo watakushi-no desu ** That's mine, too" (Information : 
sore mo “ that... too’), in answer to “ What else is yours ? "’ 
Anyone upon comparing these three sentences might argue that 

mo, when used with the subject of a sentence, is complementary as 
much to ga as it is to wa. The definition offered by Yamada elucidates 
the reason why mo is affixed to the subject of a sentence whose 
predicate has not been mentioned previously when the speaker implies 
something else for which the same predicate holds good. Thus, in 
a sentence like Nihon mo kere kara wa dandan atsuku narimasu yo 
“From now on Japan will gradually get hotter and hotter, you know ” 
the speaker has in mind other countries of similar climate, whereas 
if he replaces mo by wa the statement would concern Japan alone, 
irrespective of other countries. 

This is very clear and perfectly explains the use of mo, but I am 
not quite sure whether all Japanese entertain the same thought when 
they utter the sentence in question. Speaking personally, when I 
express such an idea in Japanese, other countries do not enter into 
my mind, no matter whether I use wa or mo; my intention is to refer 
to Japan alone without hinting at other countries, None the less, 
I do seem to make a distinction between the use of these two particles 
also in this particular case. When [ use mo [ am speaking of Japan 
exclusively but in a general and somewhat non-committal way, 
whereas the use of wa would make me feel that I am confining my 
statement too strictly to Japan alone. It is probably my knowledge 
of other countries that induces me to employ mo in preference to wa 
in order to evade such a likely answer as ‘‘ Well, Japan is not the only 
country ’’. Be that as it may, the force of mo in the sentence under 
consideration seems much weaker than that in example (3S) quoted 
above. 

Both wa and mo may be found immediately after the -fe (-fe) form 
of inflective words. The -fe wa (-de wa) form has either a suppositional 
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meaning “if” or a conditional signification ‘‘ when, as"’, while the 
form -te mo (-le mo) conveys a concessive idea ‘ even if, although *’. 
Yamada appears to believe that the forms -te wa and -fe mo contain 
the conjunctive form (Renydkei) -te of -tsu (YB., pp. 162, 239). Sansom, 
who shares Yamada’s opinion, calls the -te form sometimes a participle 
(SH., pp. 175, 177) and sometimes a gerund (SH., pp. 243, 347), 
whereas Chamberlain (CH., p. 165), McGovern (MC., p. 31), and Rose- 
Innes (RC., pp. 14-16) all give it the name “ gerund ’’. But since the 
form in question, while doing some of the duties of the English gerund 
and participle, does not agree with either of these, it would be best 
to call it simply the fe (-de) form. If a participle in English can convey 
the meanings “if’’ and “as”, e.g. in “ Strictly speaking (= If we 
speak strictly) ’’ and ‘‘ Having (— As I have) so much to do at home, 
I searcely ever go out "’, there should be nothing strange in the use of 
the -e form in a suppositional or conditional context. What may seem 
curious, however, is the use of wa after the -te form in such a connection. 
Neither Yamada nor Sansom speaks a word of this particular use of 
wa, but they both consider that the form -te ba, as in Kaku kikoshi- 
meshite ba “ If they thus hear (the ritual words) " (ON., p. 414; FR., 
p. 62), contains the imperfect form (Mizenkei) -fe of -tsu (YB., p. 239 ; 
SH., p. 174). Explaining this very example, Motoori states that the 
particle should here be read ba, not wa, and that the form -te ba had 
the meaning -te araba, differing from that of -te wa with which it later 
became confused (ON., p. 414). 

There are at least two reasons that support the accuracy of Motoori’s 
opinion. In a sentence like Ware wo ba ika ni seyo tote sutete wa 
noboritamau zo ** What do you want me to do by going up (to heaven) 
leaving me behind (as you are apparently thinking of doing)?” 
(T., p. 32) we can omit wa used after sutete or replace sutete wa by 
kaku wa sutete “leaving me behind in such a manner” without 
seriously altering the meaning of the sentence, But in a passage like 
Akekure minaretaru Kaguya-Hime wo yarite wa ikaga omoubeki “ How 
sad he would be if I were to let them take away Kaguya-Hime whom 
he has been accustomed to see always around him!” (T., pp. 29-30) 
no such elision or modification is possible, Further, in the same Taketori 
Monogatari, from which the above examples have been taken, we find 
the following passage: Kono tama tori-ede wa ie ni kaeri ku na to 
nolamawasekert. Qnoono ése uketamawarite makari idenu, Tatsu no 
kubi no tama tori-ezu ba kaeri ku na to notamaeba “ * Don't come home 
if you can’t get this jewel’ the Lord said. Each of the servants. 
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receiving orders, went off. As the Lord had told them ‘ Don't come 
home if you can’t get the jewel on the neck of a dragon’ " (T., p. 16). 
Tt will be noticed that fori-ede (< tori-ezute) wa is here used with 
precisely the same signification as fori-ezu ba “if you can't get”. 
If, as Yamada and others maintain, the form eu ba contains the 
imperfect form -zu (YB., p. 239),! why should -fe in ezute wa, from which 
ede wa was evolved, be the conjunctive form and not the imperfect 
form? If the form -fe wa used in the present context goes back to 
-te ba, and if this 6a was invariably used not with the conjunctive 
forms but with the imperfect forms of verbs and adjectives (ef. YA. 
p. 662), as well as with the imperfect forms of the suffixes -nu (thus 
-na ba, cf. SH., p. 182), -ki (thus -ke ba, ef. SH., pp. 183-4), and -cu 
(thus -cu ba, cf. OM., pp. 95-6), there is no reason why wa, if this is 
a variant of fa, should be construed with the conjunctive form only 
in the case of -tsw, 

The problem is: Did this -te wa in ancient Japanese really contain 
the imperfect form -te of -fsu, and, if it did, when and how it became 
confused with -te wa that was built on the conjunctive form -fe? We 
know the imperfect form -ke of the adjective suffix -ki was already 
obsolescent in the eighth century, being supplanted by -ku that was 
homophonous, or possibly even identical, with the conjunctive form 
-ku. To this change must have contributed, among other causes, the 
above-mentioned remarkable tendency which a participle may develop, 
because the conjunctive form of adjectives includes the idea “ being ”’, 
It is no wonder then that in the ninth century the form -fe ba should 
have begun to be confounded with -te wa that contained the conjunctive 
form -fe, which was, and still is, a sort of a participle. But since the 
suffix -ten, which served to denote willingness, intention, inclination, 
ete.. and which was the only other structure built on the imperfect 
form -fe, was in current use in the spoken language for some centuries 
to follow, had there been a linguist, say, in the eleventh century, the 
form -te wa derived from -fe ba would have been distinguishable to 
him from -fe wa that contained the conjunctive form -fe, just as the 
gerund and the present participle are identical in form in modern 
English yet can be differentiated in their functions, It is even possible 
that the form -te wa which included the imperfect form -le was actually 
pronounced -fe 6a m the earlier part of the Heian epoch but was written 

1 Sansom (cf. SH., p. 191) does not seem to recognize the imperfect form -cu, 


He must therefore be of the opinion that yulazu 4a“ if he does not go" (SH., p. 104) 
contains the conjunctive form -rw. 
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with two Kana signs which now stand for te and ha, there being no 
djacritical marks used at the time for distinguishing the syllable with 
a voiced consonant from the one that had a voiceless consonant.’ 
The form -fen, as far as I can trace, survived until towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, as e.g. Ta aima sayd no ryori tsukamatsuriten 
ya “ Would you now prepare a fish-dish like that ?*' (MK., 623). 
But with the disappearance of this suffix in the fifteenth century the 
confusion between the two -le wa forms would naturally have been 
completed. Thus the form -fe wa occurring in the passage Saredo mo 
kokoro-yowakute wa kanaubeki mi arazareba ® “‘ But still, as it was no 
use being faint-hearted .. .” taken from the Gikeiki would probably 
be one of the forerunners of the modern use of the conjunctive form 
-te in combination with wa in a suppositional or conditional context. 

With regard to the form -te mo Yamada writes as follows: ‘ Mo 
js chiefly used in the spoken language and, joined to the Renydket 
(i.e. the conjunctive or adverbial form) -te of -tsu or the case auxiliary 
word de, indicates a supposition that leads to a contrary result. This 
use of mo appears to have developed from that of mo in to mo (do mo) 
which is used in the written language. Originally mo had no signification 
of opposition, but as its use in combination with fo (do) continued over 
a long period of time, the particle began to be considered as having such 
a meaning, and thus came to serve for designating contrariness ™ 
(YB., p. 245). It is true that no instances of the -kute form of adjectives 
followed by mo seem to be found in early Japanese texts. But a passage 
like Ie wo idete mo matsurigoto wo okonau mt ani sawarubeki mono ni 
wa arazu “ If one were to enter priesthood, that should not interfere 
with one’s conducting the affairs of the state (S., p. 162), taken from 
the Imperial edict of A.D, 764, would be sufficient to deny his 
hypothesis. As in the case of -te wa, it is quite likely that the form 
‘te mo in the context under consideration contained the imperfect 
form -te until towards the end of the fourteenth century. In later times 
+t must certainly have shared the fate of -te wa, and therefore in its 
modern use we must apprehend it as containing the conjunctive 
form -f¢. 

The frequent omission of wa and mo in modern colloquial, as in 

t According to Yoshizawa the two dots now used for indicating evilables with 
eoired consonants are not more than 500 years old (cf. FG, p. 53). 

* This is in accordance with the Nihon Koten Zenshii version (p. 15). According to 
the Kéchii Nihon Bungaku Taikei edition (vol. xiii, p. 442), yowalufe stands alone with- 
out being followed by wa. This supports my conjecture that the adjective contained 
the conjunctive form -f, not the imperfect form. 
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Itte tkenat (instead of [tte wa thenai) “ You mustn't go” and Jtte wi 
(instead of [ite mo a1) “ You may go”, gives us a hint that the 
suppositional meaning “if’’ is inherent in the -fe form quite 
independent of the function of wa and mo. Both we and 4a used in 
& suppositional (or conditional) context serves to draw the attention of 
the supposition (or condition) which the speaker has just offered and 
on which his main statement depends. In other words, a suppositional 
or conditional construction in Japanese conveys the idea “ Suppose 
(or Let it be granted) that... And now listen to what I'm going to 
tell you! "’ It is this latter half of the concept that is expressed by 
wa or ba. Similarly mo is here used with its fundamental function of 
extending the application of the concept denoted by the word or group 
of words which immediately follows it to the concept designated by 
the preceding element. Thus Takakute mo kaimasu means “ I'll buy 
it if it is cheap, as you may expect. And if it is expensive I'll buy it 
all the same *’ or “ Suppose it is expensive. I'll still buy it”, hence 
“ Even if it is expensive, I'll buy it”. 

The above investigation is anything but thorough. Nevertheless, 
it will have shown the inappropriateness of the expositions given of 
the three particles wa, qa, and mo by various grammarians. Wa 
may be used with any member of a sentence or even at the end of a 
clause, when it may assume the form of ba. In my opinion wa designates 
that part of utterance which the speaker thinks should be apparent 
or be made known to the hearer before he can give or seek information 
concerning something, Thus the particle wa usually precedes that 
element of a sentence which imparts or seeks information. Naturally 
it can never be affixed to an interrogatory word.’ When used at the 
end of a sentence, as in Afasia ik wa “I'm jolly well going", the 
particle seems to act as an emphatic reminder, (a indicates the 
relatively less known element of a sentence, restricting the applica- 
tion of the concept denoted by the word or group of words which follows 
it to the concept specified by the element that immediately precedes 
the particle. Thus the element to which ga is affixed generally gives 
or seeks information. When used at the end of a clause or sentence the 


1 In a eentence like Nani wa db worimashila “ What has become of what-d'ye- 
eall-it 1 the word sani represents “ what-d'ye-call-it " and is therefore not inter. 
rogatory. In ancient Japanese wa was often affixed to interrogatory words, as in 
Ihage wa oa wa mésan “ Why, you silly, how could I say such a thing to him” (GM., 
p. 61; WT., p. 76). Wa is here used after ifaga * how " to emphasize the méaning of 
the following element a2 wo mison "could I say such a thing". This is how con- 
structions of this kind generally acquire a rhetorical signification. 
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function. of ga is reduced to one of correlating two clauses or indicating 
some mental reservation. Mo may be used with any member of a 
sentence or even at the end of a clause. In each case it serves to extend 
the application of the concept denoted by the word or group of words 


which follows it to the concept designated by the word or group of 


words which directly precedes it. This implies that the concept 
indicated by the word or group of words which follows mo is shared 
by some other concept than the one that is designated by the word 
or group of words which immediately precedes the particle (cf., 
however, p. 43). Since wa performs a duty that is exact opposite to 
those of ga and mo (cf. the three examples given on p. 45), a conjoint 
use of either of the latter two particles with wa would cancel each 
other's function. It is for this reason that ga and mo, unlike other 
particles such as wo, m1, yori, ye, made, kara, and koso, can never be 
followed immediately by wa. 

Space does not allow me to relate how I have arrived at these 
conclusions. I hope to discuss the structure of spoken Japanese in a 
further monograph in continuation of the present article. 
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Some Corrections and Critical Remarks on Dr. Johan 
yan Manen’s Contribution to the Bibliography of 
Tibet * 

By AnpREW VosTRIKOV 

pes bibliography of the literature of Tibet is beset with extra- 

. ordinary difficulties, The access to the literary treasures of 
this country is not easy and our knowledge in this domain is therefore 
exceedingly limited. If we exclude the two great Collections of Transla- 
tions (the Kanjur and the Tanjur) which are tolerably well known 
from the bibliographical standpoint,? we must confess that the great 
ocean of the original Tibetan literature, the literature of Tibet proper, 
remains almost entirely unknown. It cannot, of course, be maintained 
that this literature has not been studied at all. We possess some 
excellent editions, translations, and investigations devoted to original 

Tibetan compositions. However, compared with the enormous compass 

of Tibetan works existing but unknown to us even by their titles, 

these scanty publications are not at all adequate to the task. More- 
over, the choice of Tibetan works for investigation and the perspective 
under which they are regarded sometimes clearly show that the 


1 Note by Profeasor TA, Stcherbatelky.— Dr, Andrew Vostrikov has executed several 
tours through the Buddhist monasteries of Buriat-Mongolia in search of unknown 
Tibetan MSS. and block-printa. His collections constitute an important addition 
to the Tibetan fund preserved in the Oriental Institution (formerly the Asiatic Museum) 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.8.R. During his tours he acquired some 
experience in cataloguing the new findings. This is not always an easy task since the 
real titles of the works are very often disguised cither under long phrases of artistic 
compesition or under conventional abridged nicknames, 

Since the present juncture seems to offer many more facilities for collecting Tibetan 
literature than the former times of the almost absolute seclusion of that country, and 
since the Asiatic Society of Eengal always made efforts in that direction, the following 
critical remarks by Dr. A. Vostrikov on Dr. J. van Manen's Contribution to the 
bibliography of Tibet will, I hope, not be found superfluous and ore here presented to 
the English reader. 

2 The most prominent works in this line are: “Index do Bstan- bayur,” par P. Cordier 
(Catalogue du fonda fifdtain de fa Bibliothtque Nationale, ti and in), Paris, 
1900-1915; VFerzeichnia der tibetischen Handachrifien der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu 
Berlin, yon Dr. Hermann Feckh, | Abt. Kanjur (Pkab-hgyur), Berlin, 1914; “ Analysis 
of Kanjur and Tanjur,” by Alexander Csoma Karési (in the Amatic Researches, 
vol. xx, Calcutta, 1836), and its emendated translation by L. Feer (in the Annales dw 
Musée Guimet, vol. ii, Paris, 1851); the works of I. J. Schmidt, A. Schiefner, 
B, Laufer, and many others. 

A considerable number of Tanjur texte has been edited and translated by 
Professor Th. Stcherbataky, M. de la Vallée Poussin, and others. 
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author has made his choice at random and has absolutely no know- 
ledge of the vast dimensions of the respective domain of Tibetan 
literature and of the place which the object of his choice occupies 
init. It thus happens that much labour is sometimes spent on composi- 
tions which are not at all worthy of such attention. 

In order to guide the investigator and to guarantee some system 
in his work, a review of all the extant riches of Tibetan literature is 
absolutely indispensable. 

It is clear that inasmuch as the possibility of studying the literature 
of Tibet im site at present seems to be excluded, the work of its biblio- 
graphy can only be achieved by a careful descriptior. of all Tibetan 
manuseripts and block-prints already existing in different European 
collections. They, of course, are not complete, but in order to supple- 
ment them it must be well known what they already contain. Only 
then we-will be able to start on the work of supplementing them, and 
there is no better method of doing it than the organization of tours 
in search of Tibetan MSS. and block-prints in Tibet, Mongolia, and 
China, conducted on the same lines as the celebrated tours in search 
of Sanskrit MSS. by Professor G. Bihler, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
and others whose reports have laid the foundation of a 
systematic bibliography of Sanskrit literature. 


1 As on example of moch labour spent on an unimportant subject, we can quote 
the work of Professor J, Bacot: “ Une grammnaire tibétaine du tibétain classique ; 
lex Slokas grammaticanx de Thon.mi.sam.bho.ta avec leur commentaires, trad. 
du tibétain et annotés par J. Bacot " (Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothique d'Etude, 
t. 37), Paria, 19238. 

It is a splendidly executed work, but the choice of the text is strange. Its main 
part is not the short tract of Thon.mi.sam.bho.ta, which has been published several 
times before, but ita commentary, which is here reproduced with great technical skill 
phototypically, a transcription in Tibetan and Roman characters, aa well as a French 
trandlation being added. But just this commentary is not at all worthy of the great 
attention devoted to it. It is a very popular primer; hundreds of such elementary 
manuals exist in Tibet. It represents a short and anonymous extract from the very 
well-known grammar of Situ a 4) and from the notes on it by APR" g9°5a°o, 

Considering that there are most important, fundamental grammars written by 
Tibetans, as e.g. the grammar of ez 444° 95, which was followed by 
a whole school of grammariana, a school which is constantly referred to and criticized 
by Situ; or the grammar of a ae ae hal containing a very interesting, 


quite new form of exposition and many other important and interesting works on 
grammar by the Tibetans, all of them unpublished and hardly known by name: 
considering all this, it is very strange to see Professor J. Racot spending so much work 
on a quite insignificant tract, without at all mentioning and apparently without 
suspecting the existence of works of much greater importance. 
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Unfortunately the work of cataloguing the original Tibetan 
compositions contained in European libraries has not yet been 
seriously started. We possess only several lists, incomplete and far 
from being precise, mostly simple enumerations compiled without 
any systematic order.! They hardly can be regarded as scientific 
descriptions. It is true that Professor F. W. Thomas has made an 
attempt of bringing to a systematic order the materials disseminated 
in different lists in his Memorandum presented to the Government of 
India. This Memorandum, dated 18th January, 1904, contains a 
review of all published catalogues of Tibetan MSS. and block-prints 
extant in the libraries of Europe. It is a very interesting and unique 
first attempt to summarize all that is contained in different catalogues 
of Tibetan works on history, chronicles of monasteries, biographies, 
folk-lore, and profane literature. But it is to be regretted that this 
very meritorious work labours from the same defects that are contained 
in the catalogues from which it draws its information—it repeats all 
the mistakes contained in them.* 

The bibliography of the literature of Tibet could, of course, derive 

' These lists are indicated in Profesor F. W. Thomas’ Memorandum and in 
Dr. van Manen's paper. Their number is now increased by a catalogue of the Schilling 
collection compiled by Professor J. Bacot. Cf." La collection tibétaine Schilling von 
Canstadt & la Bibliothéque de l'Institut,” par Jacques Bacot (Jowrnal Astatique, 
tome ccv, Octobre-Décembre, 1924, pp. 321-348, Paris, 1924). 

* It contains e.g. the list of “ Annals of Monasteries and Priestly Suceeasions " 
excerpted from the Verzeichnise der Tibetischen Handschrifien wad Holzdrucke im 
Asiatizchen Museum of I. J. Schmidt and 0. Bohtlingk. But this is a mistake, The 


nine works mentioned in the Memorandum under this item are not ot all “ Annals", 
No. | represents a supplement to the collection of aidhanas (AHI A"); Nos, a4 


point to the literature devoted to the custom of “ total fasting” (21 5°5]4,41 , printed 
AAQS*9S "34 9°5"), and Nos, 5-0 represent collections of hymns (23°39 45") 


recited and sung at different divine services, These collections of hymns are different 
in different monasteries, and the list of Profesor F. W. Thomas contains five such 
collections in wse in five different monasteries in Buriat-Mongolia. 

Professor F. W. Thomas equally repeats the mistake or misprint of the Verseichniss 
in spelling and interpreting the term yaay (printed 5 3°Q5\7). This term is 
nothing else than the Russian word qemyTat, parte in Tibetan letters; the English 
“deputy. Tt was the title given at that time to the 0 i Bia! Ba iF] (sounds in the 
Buriat pronunciation “ Bandida-Khanbo"), or the archbishop of the Buddhist 
clergy in Buriat-Mongolia, Magr. Dambadarje Zayagiin (Zoyayeff), as a member of the 
Buriat-Mongolian deputation in the Imperial Commission set up by the Empress 
Catherine II for elaborating the New Code of 1766, His work CPreya ey 

= 


apa He aes") is a short MS. containing his autobiography and the history of 
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great help from a study of original Tibetan bibliographical works, 
which exist in great number, many of them being compiled by 
celebrated scholars. But, unfortunately, these works are quite un- 
known in Europe. The same applies to the very numerous catalogues 
of Tibetan and Mongolian monastic printing offices. Nevertheless, 
the main source of bibliography remains the description of funds 
already contained in European libraries, since only these funds can 
directly be investigated, described with precision, and their description 
always verified. 

However, since these funds are incomplete and casually collected 
and, therefore, it is not to be expected that their investigation could 
give us an idea of the whole compass of Tibetan literature, and since, 
moreover, their study requires long and assiduous work on the part 
of a number of librarians, some investigators deemed it advisable in 
order to accelerate the-very slow progress of our knowledge to have 
recourse to a new method of collecting bibliographical informations, 
the method of information from hearsay. But it is evident that such 
a method can be resorted to in bibliography only in extremis, and 
it is a priori clear that its scientific results cannot be quite satis- 
factory. . 

The paper of Dr. Johan van Manen, “ A contribution to the 
Bibliography of Tibet,” ? must be regarded as an example of such a 
bibliography from hearsay, explainable only under the extraordinary 
conditions of inaccessibility of a great number of Tibetan compositions 
for direct investigation. Although his paper appeared in 1925 and is 
very interesting as an attempt to solye an almost insurmountable 
difficulty, it has till now not been critically examined and its results 
have not yet been valued. The following remarks can be regarded 
as a correction of some obvious mistakes which can be detected even 
with our limited knowledge, and will lead us, it seems to me, to a 
condemnation of Dr. van Manen's new method of bibliography. 

Willing to supply information regarding Tibetan literature not 
represented in our libraries, Dr. van Manen should have consulted 


the foundation of the first Buddhist Monastery in Transbaikalia, the Zongol monastery 
called in Tibetan ai Ni hi al (so called in imitation of the celebrated 


Tibetan monastery of that name). It is a very interesting account, containing o lively 
picture of the manner in which Buddhism has spread in Buriat-Mongolia. 

1“ 4 contribution to the Bibliography of Tibet,” by Johan van Manen, Journal 
and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, vol. xviii, 1922, No. 8, 
pp. 445-525 (issued November, 1925, Calcutta). 
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the bibliographical works of the Tibetans themselves. But he was 
quite ignorant of their existence. He says simply “ perhaps they 
exist’, However, they really exist and many of them are widely 
known. Such e.g. is “ A catalogue of works of lamas belonging to 
the Kadampa and Gelugpa sects” (899°95R°9"55°59° 99° 9"a° 
SN Say BS AAA ASH S|, compiled by the celebrated Longdél- 
lama (95"44"3 “Ato s9c"4°sac*, born in 1719). It isan exceedingly 
important and interesting work on bibliography. It contains a list 
of works which are to be found incorporated in the editions of the 
complete works of their respective authors and an additional list of 
works which have become the fundamental school manuals (@"s) 
in different monastic schools in Tibet. Much bibliographical informa 
tion can be found in other works of the same author, esp } 
is Manuals on the terminology of Buddhist religion, shikai, 

a science. Extraordinarily rich in bibliographical information 
are the so-called Thob-yig’s (39°45]) * compiled by different authors. 
A preat many works are also mentioned in the historical and bio- 
graphical literature of Tibet. Very valuable is a work called “ A list 
of some rare books " (53° E hia eaten lle he a) compiled by the 
lama Akhu Rinpoche (9 A"34"2"%"HA'S9" "AS, av. 1803-1875)," 
and many others. But this literature is unknown to Dr. van Manen. 

All the concrete knowledge of Dr. van Manen in this department 
is limited to a work mentioned in the Catalogue of Tibetan MSS. 
and Xylographs in the Asiatic Museum of Academy of Science, 
St. Petersburg, compiled by I. J. Schmidt and O, Bohtlingk,* where 
under Nos. 446-456 we find: 

‘This bibliographical composition is entered in the complete works of this author 
(Mae 3" HANS" ARH) under No. 25 (%"), 65 folios, 

® Their importance for Tibetan bibliography has already been pointed out by 
Professor W. P. Wasilieff in his paper, * Die aufden Buddhismus besiglichen Werke der 
Universitits-Bibliothek zu Kasan," Mélanges Asioliques, tome ii, pp. 347-386, 


St.-Peteraburg, 1855. (Aulletin Aistorico-philologique de [Academie Imp. dea Sciences 
de St.Petersburg, t. xi, No. 22, 23). 


® This composition is entered in his complete works, published in Ganden-rabgye-ling 
monastery aay AAR" AIS") in Amdo, vol. vi (%), 63 folios. 

'“ Verzeichniss der tibetischen Handechriften und Holedrucke im Asiatiechen 
Museum der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,” verfaast von LL. J. Schmidt 


und ©, Bohtlingk (fulletin Aistorico-philologique de [Academie Impérial dea Sciences 
de St.-Peteraburg, t. iv, No. 6, 7, 8). 
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ce *s04 "97 Avan sy gr agaw aa re sy "=a" agg * 349 || 
Das von dem Lehrer Schad-sgrub-ming-tschan (sie !) verfasste Biicher- 
verzeichniss, (gennant) die Fundgrube von Kleinodien. Elf Biinde.” 

But this is a mistake. The eleven volumes in question contain no 
“ Biicherverzeichnis"’ at all. They contain the complete works 
(}245°34) of the very well known lama Dagpashedub (93}9"5"°59 5" 99) 
of the Choni (35 or $3) monastery in Amdo. The authors of the 
catalogue have mistaken for a ‘* Biicherverzeichnis” the Table of 
Contents of an edition of his complete works, According to the general 
use of Tibetan, Mongolian, and Buriat printing offices (25°), an edition 
of complete works never has a general title page, neither for the whole 
collection, nor for its separate volumes. It represents a collection of 
separate works, having each its own title and pagination, connected 
together only by a letter indicating the volume number. This letter 
is always printed on the left side of each folio together with the page 
number. But to the whole collection or, more often, to each volume 
of the complete works a Table of Contents is added where the separate 
works included in the volume, or in the whole collection, are indicated 
together with the number of folios in each. Such Tables of Contents 
bear sometimes special names. A name of this kind 1s the one quoted 
in the catalogue of Schmidt and Béhtlingk: “ qr ty aay ge 
aig s4" Sa REAR oa sag a5 S4'S 95°44 ||" Tt literally means: 
“4 mine of jewels.—The list of works composed by the Master 
Dagpashedub.” Curiously enough, another copy of this same collection 
is mentioned in the same catalogue once more under Nos. 312-322. 
Here again it figures under the name of its Table of Contents. The 
authors, however, do not translate it literally this time, but, owing 
to a remark written by hand on the binding (SR gga ayy gs"9" 
445°9,9%), rightly determine the books as “die von dem Hauptlehrer, 
Namens Schad-dub, verfasste Schriftensammlung’’. Unfortunately, 
this very obvious coincidence has escaped the attention of Dr. van 
Manen. He has thus mistaken a simple Table of Contents for a work 
on bibliography. The real bibliographical works of Tibetans are 
unknown to him. 

To the same class of Tibetan bibliographical works may be 
reckoned, to a certain extent, the very numerous catalogues of 
different Tibetan and Mongolian libraries and printing offices. But 
Dr. van Manen mentions only two of them and supposes without 


r. 
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any reason that “ bibliographical publications in Tibet are very rare ; 
booksellers’ catalogues also"’.* 

Neglecting the description of Tibetan MSS. and _block-prints 
already collected, and being ignorant of the original Tibetan works 
on bibliography, as well as of the catalogues of every monastic printing 
office, Dr. van Manen betook himself to the device of ordering the 
compilation ad hoe of lists of all the literature which is current in 
Tibet? He addressed himself to a lama with whom he was acquainted 
and who was returning from a pilgrimage to India. He explained 
to him the European conception of bibliography and asked him to 
compile and bring with him on his next visit to India lists of literary 
works which are in yooue among Tibetans. After a lapse of six months 
two such lists were in hishands. But, as was clear from the beginning, 
these lists were entirely worthless for the purpose for which they were 
ordered by Dr. van Manen. They did not at all satisfy the require- 
ments of scientific bibliography. This Dr. van Manen himself admits.’ 


1 J. van Manen, op. cit., p. 440. 

* The attempt to receive bibliographical information from Tibet by the way of 
questioning the Tibetans themselves is not quite new. In the year 1001 Dr. Emil 
Schlagintweit, supported by W. W. Rockhill and Sarat Chandra Das, applied to 
the Dalai Lama himself asking him to give his assent to a compilation of lists of old 
Sanskrit MSS. preserved in the libraries of Tibetan monasteries, This attempt failed. A 
letter from these scholars was delivered (in 1902) by the ambassadors of the U.S.A, and 
Germany to the Chinese Government, who answered that they had forwarded the 
letter to Tibet. However, no answer from Tibet was received. The history of these 
transactions is related in “ Bericht Gber cine Adresse an den Dalai Lama in Lhasa 
(1902) zur Erlangung von Bicherverzeichnissen aus den dortigen buddhistischen 
Klistern”, von Emil Schlagintweit (Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologiache: 
Klasse der Kénigl. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, xx Bd., iii Abt., 5. 
657-674, Manchen, 1905). We find here the English and Tibetan texts of the letter 
and all the correspondence referring to the incident. Dr. E. Schlagintweit had even 
the intention to make use of the authority of the German Kaiser in order to impress 

Dr. van Manen is quite all right when he says about this attempt; “ Its legacy is 
a rather amusing and prolific description of the attempt, together with all documentary 
material connected with it, which Schlagintweit published in Munich in 1904, and which 
is @ very serious report concerning a more or leas comic episode in the progress of 
Tibetan studies " (cf. op. cit., p. 446). However, this condemnation did not prevent 
his repeating a similar attempt “in a more unambitious and unofficial manner - 
a8 he says. 

Leaving alone the manner in which the transactions have been conducted by 
Dr. E. Schlagintweit and his associates, it is obvious that the question regarding the 
preservation in ‘Tibet of Sanskrit works is more or less natural inasmuch as it refers 
to such works which are known, be it only by name, to have existed in India, But 
Dr. van Manen's plan of getting information regarding works quite unknown was 
doomed a priori to failure independently from the manner in which it was conducted. 

® Op. cit., p. 445. 
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What is still less satisfactory, these lists do not even contain the 
real titles of the books, but very often only conventional nicknames 
under which they are known to the lamas and in the market. 

It is not even known who were the authors of the lists and on 
what authority they compiled them. They probably were not very 
learned men, since the lists are full of the grossest orthographical 
mistakes. The lists evidently were compiled from hearsay. The 
literature mentioned in them is chosen accidentally, at random; 
the most celebrated and widely spread departments, the works which 
are more in vogue than all others, are not mentioned at all. 

We find in the lists some editions-of complete works (]35°%34) 
mentioned, but those that are predominantly spread and most highly 
revered are not mentioned at all. Thus the complete works of 
Tsongkhapa (#5"°R°2"5*385°99""2) and both his pupils Gyiiltsab 
(gurea'sq"a"55"S4) and Khiidub (ARwW ga sa aya aoe aay ) 
are not mentioned at all. The complete works of all the Tashilamas, 
of Taranatha, and many other celebrated authors have also escaped 
the attention of the anonymous compilers of both Dr. van Manen’s 
lists. Out of all the numerous works of Gyiltsab only a single one, 
which is not very important, is quoted. The same applies to the works 
of Taranitha, Butén (3°34 %4"H4"99), etc. In the first list the 


editions of the Depung (534° 355) monastery are indicated, but 
only 46 items are named, while in the catalogue agN gon ga5: 
po ea da yycros 55" 24, as Dr. van Manen himself states, 285 
titles are given.t : 
Out of the enormous historical literature * only five works are 
mentioned, and such leading works as the history of Butén® and 
1 Thid., pp. 475-6 and 524-5. 


2 Cf. the very detailed review of the historical and biographical literature of Tibet 
contained in the celebrated work on the History of Buddhism in Amdo, by 


a7°5515" aan" 3s" VR REA BY H*S A" HH" (born 1300). This history was 
written in 1883 and is known under the abridged title 39°93," 3"H2". The full 
title is: MUA RYO Bong gap Aye Saga 35 sega gas 
Qx"S25°0"S5°H5"5°AS, 3 vols. The bibliographical review is found in the first 
volume, f. 4 reefo, 1. 6-£ 19 reeto, |. 4. 

= Its full title is B59 BH ANAT BN DAES IAN 


fe 
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3a°Bx" ane 1 not to speak of many others, which are very much 
read, are not mentioned at all. The same refers to the literature on 
medicine and astronomy, which is also very rich. I myself have 
come across a special list of Tibetan works on medicine compiled im 
a Mongolian monastery. It contained 298 items. But in Dr. van 
Manen’s list only very few medical and astronomical books are 
mentioned. 

The exceedingly vast literature of school books 1s almost totally 
ignored.? Some classes, as e.g. SHA" |GR, Ra Ra, 478 55'°9°9, 
are omitted. Some others are represented only by single and not by 
the most important manuals. 

Under these conditions it is evident that the lists so compiled 
are deprived of every value and it is difficult to understand 
how Dr. van Manen could suppose that “they give us the picture 
of the literature affected by the modern Tibetan intelligentzia 
(ste /)"* 

Having thus exaggerated the importance of the lists he had received, 
Dr. van Manen was confronted with the very difficult task of inter- 
preting or even guessing the meaning of the conventidnal nicknames, 
of which they were full. Such an interpretation required great biblio- 
graphical knowledge, which was not at the command of Dr. van Manen. 
And, therefore, his commentary is very often quite faulty. 

In the sequel we will add some critical remarks on particular 





Poe aie ca. - “ 1 ones = se ores 
yc" S4°H SASS", composed in 1322 by 3 * Ra BASH" TA (1200- 
1364). The work is edited in the 37]°A"H4"¥X" monastery and includes 244 
oblong folios. It, strictly speaking, representa a systematic review of the whole canon- 
ical literature of Northern Buddhism translated into Tibetan, but the review is supple- 
mented by an introductory historical sketch of the evolution of the Buddhist doctrine 
in India and its first steps in Tibet. This review and this eketch are translated by 
E. E. Obermiller in the Materialien cur Kunde dea Buddhiamua, herausgegeben von 
Dr. M. Walleser, Heft 18 and 19, Heidelberg, 1931-2, with an introduction by Professor 
Th. Steherbataky. The remaining part of Butén’s work, the part containing the 
Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon, is not yet lasued. 

1 It was composed in 1476-8 by the celebrated translator Shinnupél, native of 
Goi, BAN F9* YH" |* AA" (1392-1481), Tt was exited in the mars" 35" 
monastery in Tibet and later on in the Raa as ea aS gS monastery in 
Amdo. The second edition consists of two volumes and includes 568 oblong folios. 

2 An idea of the extent of the obligatory echool manuala (W5]"c) only, can be 
gathered from the above-mentioned bibliographical work of Longddl-lama. 

2 J. van Manen, op. cit., p. 445. 
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items of Dr. van Manen’'s Index, which contain especially misleading 
indications, 

The lists of Dr. van Manen do not follow any systematic order. 
In his index to them he follows an alphabetical order, independently 
from the circumstance whether the first letter of the title refers to 
the author's name, or to the title of work, or even. to the name of 
the country where the author was born or flourished. 

We, therefore, in our notes do not follow quite exactly this un- 
systematic order, but begin by pointing to the most conspicuous 
mistakes, 

oR. Raves yagay (188). Explained as the ‘ easy introdue- 
tion * of the college (or house) of the old pulynt (or seat). No further details. 
ABAGS-Tae*, philosophy, Gelukpa.” 

The explanation is wrong. It is clear that Dr. van Manen knows 
neither the meaning of Ray ec: nor the meaning of a al In the 
sequel he gives another interpretation of the last term, as “ the book 
for the use of the body (assembly) of novices ’’.2 

ah lt is the name of a course of Eristies taught during the first 
three years to novices in the monastic philosophic school Gil Deh oe 
or S¥°9"). It is divided in three degrees according to the degree of 
difficulty. Its aim is to train a novice in the art of right and fluent 
argumentation by teaching him how to put every argument or 
even every idea into the form of a regular syllogism: and also to 
teach him quickly and rightly to react on every counter-argument 
set out by the opponent. The opponent questions, the disputant 
answers. He answers briefly in one of the four ways. (1) If he agrees 
he says simply: “ Yes!” (a=="), (2) If he doubts, he asks: ‘ For 
what reason ? *’ (22°35), if the reason is not given. If he disagrees 
he must at once detect where the fallacy lies, and two possibilities 
are open: the mistake lies either in the minor (3y9°%_ = weyya) 
or in the major premise (g3*a" — aqifs). (3) If the fault lies in the 
minor premise he says: ‘‘ The logical reason unreal ” (439)5°A" 39), 
Le. not contained in the subject, or minor term. (4) If it lies in the 

' In our quotations the figures before the Tibetan titles refer to Dr. van Manen's 


Index, the other figures (in brackets), after the titles, refer to both his book-lists. 
* J. van Manen, op. cit., Index, No. 120, 
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major premise he must at once answer: ‘‘ No invariable connection ” 


| (patara" gs") between the middle term (or reason) and the major term, 


Having this aim in view the course of 99"°9 begins by some 


examples of discussions on the connotation of the simplest notions, 


eg. colour in general and particular colours, the form_in general and 
particular forms, ete. A double result is achieved, the novice gets 


quite precise logical definitions of current notions with which logic 
or philosophy are dealing, and he acquires a proficiency in applying 


the syllogistic formulation (with its three terms) to every argument 


and thought. The founder of this system of teaching of ayaa and 
at the same time the author of the first school book on it, according 
to Tibetan tradition, is the Tibetan lama. grew gnc’, who 
lived in the twelfth century (1109-1169)," 

The literature on age is enormous, it is not possible to review 


it here. Two works only are indicated in Dr. van Manen’s lists, but 


not the most important ones. They are Rayan ssgay ual 
Vay z a°g".? Leaving alone the second of them, whose author is the 


- celebrated Desi, or Regent of Tibet, Sanggye-gyamtso (9°34) ASN" 5** 


5°4*")," and considering the first, I must repeat that Dr. van Manen 
has not at all succeeded in grasping the meaning of &°495°#5". This 
term means “the old abbot’: it is a nickname of the author of the 
work. His real name is cy sac ay Aa. He was the pupil and 
collaborator of the first Jamyangshepa, Ngagwang-tsondii (S=4° 
Sgqanraag aca ssg"seq°agR"). The title of “the old abbot” was 
given to him as a reward for his very long tenure of office as abbot 
of the Labrang monastery in Amdo. He has composed two works 
on the SE al system. The title of the first is: #5°A="S955"992" 
SBA Som By Began HSh yey GR aT AT aS aA IONS 
BYP ATAAy Sy apway age Hy AeA TAL AS. Tt is 
better known under the abridged title : SPSS STAND SEN. 

1 ‘The Table of Contents of this work is given by Longdal-lama in his Terminology 


of ap (acca gar aarti asa eR Ta ge aA ASA RM 


entered in his complete works under No, 14 (¥), 27 folios), f. 2, werso, Il. 2-4. 


® J. van Manen, op. cit., Index, No. 28 and 120. 
2 Cf. below, our remark on No. 121 of Dr. van Manen’s Index, 
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It was edited several times, in Labrang in 1860 and later in the 
Aga monastery ' in Buriat-Mongolia. 


His second work is mostly known under the title agarq"araq_ 


or Bi 55" ao"5 ba al 3, or fr 57" #n°3)" Ee: qsa°9y. It was never 
finished and has also never been given a title. In the Amdo edition 
it has neither title nor colophon. In the Aga edition it has been given 
the conventional title of 924°5908°9°a°R9°S95°97° HA" Sas" aaC" 
lik Steels Bie Ey lila ia ba ak Mees Vib oi 
ag" “$x-a§, or “ An unfinished 38%" q composed by the venerable 
Master 59°595°29°HA for the use of the lama-incarnate ai ia na 
3% A2=4, for the benefit of his intellect’. It contains 130 folios, In the 
catalogue of the printing office of the Aga monastery ® its name is 
given as age q' 2x" ay Raa ec 4985" 57 FTI, or “Unfinished 
a pal known (according to tradition) as a work compiled by the old 
abbot "2 

It is impossible to determine quite exactly to which of the two 


books Dr. van Manen’s mention refers, since both can be designated 
by the title fe a, e5 “3° a hilt But it is more probable that it refers 


to the second, unfinished work, since it is more usual to quote it under 
this nickname, 

“35. 9sarsara'agye (32). Commentary on the peace of the 
true number(s). 8%5°55", philosophy.” (1!) 

on JaySarga's 5" (4). The method to arrive at the true 
number(s). HEsSS, philosophy. Gelukpa.” (7!) 

1 The Tibetan name of this monastery is 35° a5" av gasc’. 


® The title of this catalogue of the printing office of Aga monastery (in Buriat- 
Mongolia), which we will have several times the opportunity to quote, is 35° 35" 


DAA Bay Tay Sy gage Horak sagqa sa cas OG ey: 
It ia divided into four parts, , according to the length of the folios: (1) “ catalogue 
of the long blocks " (2=," Roa,” 35); (2) catalogue of the “ intermediate " blocks 


(U%"AYE*); (3) catalogue of the “short (2%°BS*) and (4) “very short” 
ay yeas) blocks. 
* Of. Aga catalogue DX"S5°H9" 3H", £. 6 recto, 1. 3, 
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Here orthographical mistakes on the part of the author of the 
lists have utterly changed the meaning. 95,4" “ number” is a mistake 


for 55° ‘‘indirect meaning”, 4° “peace” is a mistake for 5° 
“ground”, and 95° ay “method of reductio ad absurdum”’ is a 


mistake for #93°595- ‘‘ detailed investigation”. The first title 
accordingly means “‘a ground commentary on the division of the 
meaning of Buddha's words into a direct and an indirect meaning’. 
The second should be translated “* a detailed investigation of the direct 
and indirect meaning (of Buddha's words)’, These titles refer to a 
very well known and widely spread class of Tibetan literary works. 
It is astonishing that neither Dr. van Manen nor his informant have 
recognized it. The orthographical mistakes could not have prevented 
identification, for they are very common. 

=5°S4° is the designation of a whole branch of Tibetan literature, 
containing numerous works. They are all devoted to the same problem 
of a division (4A°355") of all Buddhist scriptural works into two classes, 
the class of direct meaning, called [9° or 54"98"%4" (corresponding to 
Sanskrit #tare), and the class of indirect meaning, a meaning adapted 
to the comprehension by the auditory, called 35° or sq°ma*Sa° 
(corresponding to Sanskrit #f47y). As a matter of fact, Buddhism 
durmg its long history many times altered its fundamental philo- 
sophical and religious views. It therefore became a necessity for 
Buddhist authors to explain the connection of the new ideas with the 
old ones, to explain their contradiction and to justify the change. 
It was impossible simply to reject the old ideas and to replace them 
by the new ones. It was impossible especially in those cases when 
a firmly established tradition believed that the meaning in question 
was established by Buddha himself. Such a meaning could never be 
represented as heretical, But its glaring contradiction with the new 
ideas could totally undermine the canonical authority of the latter. 

The solution of such difficulties which are not unknown in the 
history of many religious systems hes always m the creation of a new 
branch of literature whose aim it is to clear off the most flagrant 
contradictions by doing violence to the original text and its plain 
meaning. The original text then becomes so interpreted that the 
contradiction disappears. In Buddhism we have two great innovators, 

1 Cf. below our remark on No. 141 of Dr. van Manen's Index. 
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the Mastera Nagarjuna and Asanga, the founders of Mahayana.' 
In Tibet the celebrated learned monk Tsongkhapa, whose writings 
have served as the ideological platform for the reorganization of the 
Buddhist church in this country, has written a special work dealing 
with this problem of interpretation. Its full title is 4q°2°56° 59°03" 
Sqegarna-agy aa awa Asa ag AAT gon". It is better known 
under the abridged titles $5°5.""°39 waqy gs2 and 49"7355" got, 
or under the short, conventional nickname =5°2.2"3°3". 

This highly esteemed work of Tsonkhapa, who in Tibet has been 
given the title of a second Buddha, is founded on a comparison 
and interpretation of two canonical works: ae Be aqawags” 


(afafadterad)? and F¥vAayawsgs 2 (meaataties) 
Its aim is to demonstrate the method to be followed in order to clear 
away “supposed "’ contradictions, “ supposed *’ from the author's 
point of view. This work exists in innumerable editions and has been 
commented upon bya great many authors. In the monastic schools of 
Tibet and Mongolia (#¥°9) it forms a special course, as a part of the 
a=°35 (attfaat) class. For the use of these courses special manuals 
have many times been composed. Two such manuals are mentioned in 
the lists of Dr. van Manen. 

The first of them, a5 °R a] 4°A9%", is known to me only from 
hearsay. Its author is supposed to be a learned Mongolian lama of 


the name of Naiman Toin ( 44 


The name of the second work sn°Gq°AgS"S95° is an abridged 
title appertaining to a whole class of similar works. It is, of course, 
impossible from such a generic title to determine exactly what work 
is meant. But since it is mentioned in connection with other school 
manuals in use in the 3*3"4"s)5° school of the Depung monastery, 
it becomes most probable that the work “ yan’ Ramat ay gcu’sc" 


1 In Tibetan they ore called the two Great Vehicles (55°50) of 
Mahayana. 

? Cf. Kanjur, Mdo, vol. v (4"). 

9 Thid., Mido, vol. xvi (#"). 
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Rana ka: 54 i mags *o°sy W057 iat vel aq% “arm 3H" aa" 
DARE TAHT ARS SAM'S "1s meant, Its author is 9 ois toa? 
RAR TARO" (1478-1554). It contains 59 folios and is one of the 
chief manuals (W3"#) of that school.’ 

“56. Sy Q'HAN'AGs (169). Commentary on the obstructions 
of the Tantrik Lamas? (Very doubtful, but so according to oral 
information.)” 

The knowledge of the author of this piece of information could 
not be very extensive, for the title really means: “* The commentary 
by Asafiga (#54785) on (Mattreya’s work called) the Sublime 
Science (35'a"4 = sata). The abridged title aya eye 
29% is the current name under which this most popular and widely 
spread work, one of the fundamental canonical works of Northern 
Buddhism, is very well known to every Buddhist monk. The watas 
of Maitreya and the commentary on it by Asafiga, called g=TAw€- 
THT, are incorporated (in Tibetan translations) in the Tanjur,* and 
there are besides innumerable editions in Tibet, Mongolia, China, and 
Buriat-Mongolia.? Both texts are edited in Aga monastery, and 
in the catalogue of the printing office of this monastery the 
Commentary of Asaiga bears just the same abbreviated title as the 
one found in Dr. van Manen’s list, viz. Sy a sy 992", 78 folios.* 


1 Longdél-lama mentions this work among the obligatory manuals (uy) of 
the apy zio" echoal of the Dpung monastery. Compare his bibliographical 


work indicated above, f. 44, verses, 

This work is also contained among other manuals used in this school, which were 
purchased by the late G. Zybikoff in Tibet. Cf. Muset Asiatic’ Petropolitani Noticias, 
iv. Comcon TabeTcKM na IntiM, [pipeseriiiM TwGitkoniM op Mer. No. 21 
(St. Petersburg, MM). The Tibetan tithe there given (285 5a qe gy 08 zc" 


S58") is not correct. @ybikoff’s collection contains no “complete works” 
of a5 an yR OT, but a series of obligatory manuals (unfortunately 
incomplete) of the Bayes" echool, a scrice containing, among others, several 


works of this author. p 

2 Cf. Tanjur, Mdo, vol. xliv (4"), Cf, Cordier, op. cit., p. iil, p. 374. 

® Hoth texts have been translated into English by E. E. Obermiller. Cf. Acta 
Orientalia, vol. ix, pp. ti-ti, 1931. sees 

“ Cf. the Ags catalogue quoted above, 24,°35°5° 9%", £ 2, verso, LI. 


VOL. YI. PakTt I, tr 
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The title 95°34 = SATA is altogether unknown to Dr. van 
Manen, since we find in his Index the following interpretation :— 

“1. &zF way qTaT gV as 58v sy (120). Short 
account of the Lama succession (doctrinal tradition) of Translator 
Lodansherab. §5°3° = 2 5N 2 = grat.” 

The interpretation is wrong, since the title really means; “An 
abridged exposition of the sense (S38°54" = fwgre:) of Uttara- 
tantra (953°) composed by Translator Lodensherab (29°9°3°5" 
Fay Aras av. 1059-1109)." 

“67. aqrsactgannasgs" (54). The works of Ngakwang 
Jampa. Namthar. Said to have been the teacher of the present Dalai 
Lama and to have died some 20 years ago at an advanced age. 335° 
‘words spoken by’.” : 

Again a quite fantastic determination. According to Dr. van 
Manen’s list the 549°485°3aN"24°945° or Complete works of 
Ngagwangjampa consist of three volumes, and their blocks are found 
in the printing office of the Purchog monastery (93°35"°55; 75"). 
If Dr, van Manen would have given himself the trouble to look into 
G. Zybikoff’s Journey to Tibet? he would have known that in the 
monastery ax3°37' the blocks of the complete works of one of 
the former lamas-incarnate Ngagwang-jampa are preserved, in three 
volumes. The general name of all the lamas-incarnate of the monastery 
of 3°85 S35°3°37" is ganas 3"a°ae", and Zybikoff, who purchased 
there a copy of the three volumes of his works, quotes them under 
that name." Longdél-lama in his bibliographical work, quoted above, 
mentions all the works of this author contained in three volumes of 
his ‘‘ Complete works "4. They exactly correspond to those found 
in Zybikoff’s collection. 

Dr. van Manen simply confounded two lamas-incarnate of that 
monastery, who both* bore the title of gaya 23°as". but of 

1 J. van Manen, op. cit., p. 478, 


* 7. Uf. Uuduxon, ,,.bsaquer nasosmr y common Tréeta. [lo aren Bepen- 
iam 6 1899-1902 p.r.* (Hayaume Pyeeroro Teorpaduyecxoro OGmecrma, Terporpan, 
191%). p. Bae. 

® Cf. Noticiae, iv, p. 3, No, 23, 

« Cf. his bibliographical work quoted above, f. 34, recto, |. 2—£ 35, recto, |. 2. 
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them the one was called 53°585°9H88"2" ; he is known to Longdél- 
lama, and is the author of the three volumes indicated in Dr. van 
Manen's list and in Zybikoff’s catalogue. The other, called 3°935° 
gu pay gana 5'Aas, was indeed the teacher of the thirteenth 
Dalat Lama, died very old in August, 1901," but he has nothing to do 
with the three volumes of the works of the first. Both are considered 
and revered as two incarnations of the same person, but that is not 
enough to make them identical. 

* 83. Raa SCN SAHA a RY GN Aas ION (182). The two 
recensions, full and medium, of (the work) conducting towards God 
Maiijughosa, by (Lama) ffalo (Joymind ?), wneertain, see S.CLD,? 
$.0. 3" Si", but see next number. There is also a 5" a : (a*).”” 

“St meaagga'sya as. 85°95" (164). ini the writings 
of Galo concerning Maitjughosa. Uneertain, See previous number. 
Namthar,.” 

Here the mistake apparently is due to Dr. van Manen himself. 
He has confounded the words 2" Rs’ with z Bs*. It is rather difficult 
to distinguish them in cursive writing. In his interpretation of these 
items Dr. van Manen has, moreover, disrupted the name of the 
author. He has misunderstood that the expression 944°3 954° 
533°5 is nothing bot an abbreviation of the author's name— 
Rearagnasqaaa a ga. 

Rea 595R'S59°95'5°3)4, whose name is so curiously disrupted 
by Dr. van Manen, was the third Abbot of the Depung 
(A49°857") monastery; in this capacity he is also known under 
the name of REA SGqW AND SA Hx"? He lived a.p. 1429-1503. 

Rea" s 9 RUSS Saw RS RIS FN means ‘* The detailed and 
the intermediate introductions into the (Madhyamika) system, 
(the works) of Jamyang-Gabi-Lodéi”, and refers to two of 
his three very celebrated works devoted to an Introduction into the 
Madhyamika system, the more detailed y*94-aR4°<95"HRa"29" 


1 Of T. IL. Uuinkon, op. cit.. p. 270. 
2 ie, A Titefan-Engliah Dictionary, compiled by Sarat Chandra Dns. 


2 Cf. the above-mentioned bibliographical work of Longdél lama, f 44, verso, 
ll. 1-2, 
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PS IAAWS', 17 folios, and the intermediate prs&-RyWqR-Hs- 
qaagssq'gea*, 12 folios. His third work, the “abridged” 
redaction Falah Mind Wik bili ia nella als Bt Is not mentioned.? 

ReaSgCH SASS" ]5S" HS means “* A collection of Jamyang- 
Gabi-Lodoi's works”. 335"45" means, sometimes, an incomplete 
collection, distinct from 495°2348* “ Complete works " 

“92. S795" sn°SqR" (167). Discourse (239°) on the occasion 
(3%") of the exhilntion of the scroll (or banner, 35°7)") on the Sundays. 
Refers to a custom in both Lhasa and Tashilhiinpo to exhiit newly 
painted thankas on Sundays, to the Dalai and Tashi Lamas.” 

It is difficult to imagine an interpretation more misleading. 
Dr. van Manen evidently does not know that the works on Vinaya 
(A52°4") contain a special chapter or a supplement devoted to time- 
computation and the calendar; the system by which beginning, 
length, and subdivision of a civil year is fixed; discussions on the 
seasons, their number; on months, festivals, and expiatory days. 
This supplement is called 5°95" or 5N'¥9N'aR'NGA". A whole 
literature is devoted to this subject in Tibet.? A special course on 
time-computation (54°* 48") is gone through in the monastic schools 
(#a°q") asa part of the 35%°3. One of the best known and widely 
spread school books on this subject i is the work contained in Dr. van 
Manen’s list under the title a gS, “Sy SaN. 


The first word % "AS (or ma" 8¢) is the name of a place and of its 
monastery, one of the many monasteries belonging to the so-called 
aya 35° part of the 795" 3" abbey.* But in the present case %" ac" is 
an abbreviation for a g5°0° or in" a°gc*o*, the nickname of the Sather 

These three works are mentioned in the bibliographical work of Longdél-lam a, 


f. 44, veren, |. 4. They are contained in Zybikolf's collection, No, 21, val. ix. 
' A short summary of this subject is given in _the work of Longdél- ea 


ac" =3° masa" 4° 2 ane a aa*S a" pk ac: 7" QS.4, f. 22, verso, |. 
aqq. This work is entered in the complete works of this author, under No. 12 (4"). 
* Cf. the work of Longdél-lama, called 33%" Aza 3° ara B°35°95'5" 


5c" a2" aE 7" FOR", f. 4, recto, 1.4. This work is entered in his complete works, 
under No. 22 (3"). 


it 
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of this book, the lama of ma5" monastery. His full name is 
ne "8S," om" AR = Beat 

#785" 5 8°49" is his work. Its full title is qq*35°Sqqrna-ghx- 
Baa ayqro =," ay 5" na° aR #9 Wy" yaa as" 55 a ee or: The 
library of Oriental Institution of the Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., 
possesses a copy of its block-print and I myself have another one, 
printed at the Aga monastery in Buriat-Mongolia: this block-print 
includes 71 folios. In the catalogue of the printing office of the Aga 
monastery it has the title: “ ApAtaasaq“a-S-a-gs- Aq" aa" 55" 
narada na: sayy.” 1 a 

“TOL. By Sqa Fa PaAM A ANS ays" (127), Text and 
Commentary of the ‘ Omniscience ’ of Taktshang Lotsava. Taktshang 
a place in Tibet, the birth-place of the Lotsava,” 

Not knowing neither the text in question, nor its real title, Dr. van 
Manen had no othér issue than to translate literally its abridged 
title which figures in his list. This method followed by him in almost 
all his notes inevitably leads to mistakes. The real title of the main 
text (Z°5") is: S50 449" ARRAS ya a"4N"g°RA aR” 
33%"; edition of the monastery S194 a4 STS in Tibet, 
11 folios. The title of its commentary is: 35-3449" 95" HR ARNT AS" 
ge o°4R"g°84°N By SSN" D"aa"D>; ay 4° oP oo* Ra" 5555, “am "5° ; 
edition of the same monastery, 33 folios. As is seen from the title, 
this text is devoted to a consideration of all “the five sciences", 
i.e. esoteric philosophy (45°39}°2), grammar (q°54°2" ), logie (355° 
#yR°59°D"), technique (98°25°2"), and medicine (43° 597°D"), 
with the unique aim of establishing the cardinal tenet of all Buddhism, 
the denial of the category of substance from every possible point of 
view. The author of both these works is a very well-known heresiarch 
BY ERA S-aHA RI"R5°34", born in 1405.! 

1 Cf. Aga catalogue, 2%," 55"3}" JR", £. 6, verso, 1. 6. 

* About his heresy as well as the heresy of £°45°2* it is told that neither in 
India nor in Tibet is there anything similar to them. Cf. 329] 94A°Ys"a5" 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Downfall of Buddhism in India and History of Tibet 
from Early Times to 1745 av, by QA°U ARR SOAR SOU ART Ed. by 
Sarat Chandra Das, Calcutta, 1906, p. 197. 
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«gg garaaamy aw Zags" (128). Commentary and text of 
the Dubtha Kiinshe, the Siddhanta leading to ommiscience.” 

Here the same mistake. The full title of the work is: 
garnga gaya aves as ge'n'Ra gS 3B 5EN", edited in the 
monastery ayn 2" 3ar ea 5s , it folios, The title of the 
commentary 1s PERT MCh es bili bila lal Dal gaaean'g Sa NBA SER 
ganas ayy neaiqnrsys' a" gaa args", edited in the same place, 
114 folios. As is seen from the title and the text of these works, they 
are devoted to a consideration of all philosophical systems in. their 
bearing upon the problem of infinity. The author of them is the just 
mentioned BT AS SETAE AT AT A I possess a copy of an 
edition of these two works together with the two works of the same 
author mentioned above.’ They make together a small volume in 
which the four works are noted by letters 7°P*°7°S", but each has its 
own pagination. | * 

“131. ay ata Fees (202). Commentary on the 
five ways of composition, by the Dest. REAR SA = 457° a5", com- 
position.” : 

Again a quite fantastic interpretation. It is a work on Sanskrit 
grammar, a commentary on the very well-known ataararaca- 

aaeaA’ a3) -; a literal translation of the Sanskrit word afrq:, 





a designation of the changes of final sounds under the influence of 
a close contact with the initial sound of the next word. Here the 
five first chapters of the areal aac (Rgnnrs4"g°A5") are 
understood: the first chapter on sounds in general, the second on 
sandhi of vowels, the third on exceptions, the fourth on sandhi of 
consonants, and the fifth on visarga-sandhi. All five chapters together 
represent the part on phonetics of this grammar and are known under 
the name aan’ gs'2"- | 

. See previous seni 

2 The Tibetan translation of the aTamaaco = 5g5n' 34" 985" 
ja found in Tanjur, Mdo, vol, oxxxiv¥ (3). 

2 Cf. eg. the special work on this subject, composed by the above-mentioned 
Lama of Choni bln Its tithe i ied iad sy S| 


145" sa Saggy egy yaaa g's. 14 folios, 
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The list of Dr. van Manen very clearly points to the beginning of 
an unfinished commentary on the 3359°34"9"44". Its full title 
mae DED head pie aabal Miley cles nibiian EJ ual 
fala Sale beh D ARS TAR Rg aN SA AT ASAN A Pak ang* 
#="2795°0". Its author is the celebrated Desi, ic. Regent of Tibet 
Sanggye-gyamtso ( Aas gn 5°R="), who ruled the country 
from 1679 to 1702, and was killed in 1705. He was a prolific 
author and has left an inheritance of many works on diverse 
subjects,? 

"141. ait SC Mle eae (1). (Rendering altogether 
problematic) : Method of revering the paramitis of the madlyamikas. 
The. expression aa" 35" has not been explained and the grammatical 
relation belween AX" 35" and 33°H°* is uncertain, AX4"%5", philosophy.” 

The rendering is not “ altogether problematic ™, but it is altogether 

2 Dr. van Manen’s Index mentions under No, 122 an edition of his complete works, 
and under the Nos. 120, 121, 151, 152, and 153 his different works separately. No. 120 
inclicates hia work on Eristica (cf. above our remark on No. 28 of Dr. van Manen's 
Index); No. 121 represents his work on Phonetics; No, 151 refers to his great 


work on Astronomy; No. 152 indicates his celebrated work on Medicine; and 
No. 153 represents his work on the history of the Gelngpa sect. 


No. 187, uaa", refers very protubly also to a composition of this author, 
=— = Lil a = 
whore fall title is TB" pa SA Pan sry sets Ns" Ha 


ea 45" AREY EHS" “3°, 473 folios, ‘It contains a repudiation of 
objections which were raised against another work of his, the 3° 33]8" F8"3" 


Bag ans apn os aaa 55 SgS SINR 9885 eas" gaan 
3°3*, 633 folios, Both these works are indicated in Schmidt and Béhtlingk’s 


Verzeichnias, under Nos, 432 and 433, and in Zybikoff’s Catalogue under Noa, 31 and 
#9, These works, as is clear from their titles, are devoted to Astronomy. The first of 
them is that very work which A. Ceoma Kirisi mentions in his (rammar of the 
Tibetan Language in English (Calcutta, 1834), p. 101, and the second is that very 
work from which he borrows his Chronological Table (ibid., pp. 181-191). 

From hearsay I myself, na well as Dr. van Manon, have heard of the existence of 


a medical work us" a", but even if this rumour is founded, it is hardly meant in 


the present case. It is much more probable that the very well known work of this 
author, the work mentioned above, is meant, since it appears together with his other 


work, a8 an edition of that very printing office, vir. aarns: =", Which is known 
as the place where this astronomical work is usually printed. 
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wrong, for this item clearly refers to two commentaries of a special 
type. One is the so-called “‘ detailed investigation ~ of the paramita 
doctrine. The other is a ‘‘ detailed investigation " of the madhyamika 
system of philosophy. 

“The grammatical relation between a="84° and 53°A* is un- 
certain,” says Dr. van Manen, while it is the simplest relation of 
juxtaposition where the particle 55° “and” is omitted. This is 
very often done, especially in titles. 

ga ay is a mistake for 49%°535"; this orthographical mistake, 
however, is very habitual even among learned men, because both 
words sound similarly and are closely related as regards their con- 
ventional, technical meaning. The term aay can be rendered as 
“the method of reductio ad absurdum " or as “* the deductive method © 
in general. It corresponds very closely to the technical term #93°5 35". 
For a man not knowing the exact spelling of the latter, qa Sy can 
appear as the most natural spelling. In the same manner the term 
#92°59>" is sometimes confounded with the aga'335", because 
both terms are very similar in pronunciation and in their meaning. 

The term #83°<9%* or #H5°595" can be literally rendered as 
“« detailed investigation ” or “ detailed consideration". As a technical 
term it is a designation of a special form of commentaries on funda- 
mental texts (#°9°) which has been called forth by the necessities 
of teaching in the monastic schools of Tibet. 

In the original Tibetan literature of commentaries we find three 
chief types: 4A°SH5", 254, and #ya"sy5". 

The first of them, 4#*545", represents a paraphrase, a continuous, 
connected exposition of the same subject, containing almost every 
word of the main text, but in a changed mode of syntactical expression 
and with additions, It is an explanatory paraphrase of the main 
text where all its verbal wealth is made use of. Having regard to the 
fact that it is a habit in Tibet to consider every work, even a quite 
independent one, as a commentary on some sacred text, every literary 
work written as a continnous and connected exposition of its subject 
matter may be called 44°595". There are two varieties of the §4°94%" : 
(1) “the interpretation of words” (29°89%") and (2) “the inter- 





pretation of meaning ” (54°492"). 
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The second type, A#45*, or more precisely H%4* 3°, isa commentary 
of the usual type. It contains notes and glosses to separate passages 
which require explanation. It very often happens that these glosses 
are numbered in order to facilitate their being used when reading 
the main text; they correspond to our “ footnotes *." 

The third type is called #94°555". In contradistinction to the 
other types it contains a critical consideration of the main text. It 
contains all its different interpretations, all right and wrong opinions 
which have been expressed on it, a proof of the right ones and a disproof 
of the wrong ones. By a construction of a whole series of inter- 
connected syllogisms it tries to establish that the opinion of the 
opponent is contradicted by Scripture, by experience, and 
by his own views. This method of deductive ratiocination 1s 
ealled in Tibet 99°89>° (from the word 85°5° = wag >). This is 
also the reason why insufficiently educated men often write a 55" 
instead of #95°535". 

Independently of this its chief aim of a detailed proof of one’s own 
and a repudiation of contrary opinions, a age°r4>" has asecond aim, 
viz. the aim of training novices in the art of conducting a debate. 
Every discussion is an example to be followed in every bilateral 
disputation. Therefore, in the monastic schools, namely, the philo- 
sophical schools of the dominating 5° S500" sect, the so-called 


' Cf. eg. the work of the Mongolian lama, Ngagwang-pildin (93)°596"°4505" 
24° more known under the surname quay SA"E*), bearing the title: 


3 vols. The work was composed in 1846 and printed in the Great Monastery of Ourga, 

This work represents a commentary on the celebrated work of the first 

Jamyangshepa Ngagwang-tsindai (EAS HQHI95 DCH AIS" RSA 'SDN, 
SS = —— 

1648-1722 a.p.), called per abbreviation F3°HES°H4"A, the full title being 


Be AWA ARRAS’ AS" YFP STARS DY SS ATS AST GINA 
RAS "HS" SASS" A TN gaa ages qa ge44"5°5, 2 vols. It 
was edited several times in Tibet, Amdo, and Mongolia. It was also edited in the Aga 
monastery in Buriat-Mongolia. It is mentioned in Dr, van Manen's Index under No. 39. 
It is contained in his first list among the publications of the 3°A5" school of the 
Depung monastery; the obligatory manuals of that school are mostly the works of 
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HERE YER or #8°9, the #99°=35° manuals are very much in 
vogue; they are among the obligatory manuals (t]**) of every school. 
There are #Q4*533* on every branch of learning without exception. 
#93°55%° always presupposes the existence of a fundamental text, 
“the root” (3°3° = 7a), which is always the same, but the 
H92°23>" is different according to the school. The number of 
#92°555" is enormous, but the greatest part are devoted to such 
subjects as 3°34" and 33°H"*, since these doctrines represent the 
focus of lamaist scholarship. 


The first of the texts mentioned in Dr. van Manen's list is 
a dialectical commentary on the aaa A SA ( - MaTT:). 
The second is a commentary of the same type on Candrakirti’s 
SR°a°o'25°o° (apapwaraatt:).2 The latter is the fundamental 
text in the study of Madhyamika system in the monastic schools of 
the 55" 394°0 sect. 

It is impossible to determine quite exactly who the authors of 
these works were, because we have in the list only their generic name, 
the name of the class of works to which they belong. But considering 
that in Dr. van Manen’s list they stand at the head of all the funda- 
mental manuals of the 4*3]#%°3)5" school of the Depung monastery, 
it becomes very probable that they are the manuals admitted in that 
school, We probably have here two works of 24°%43"943"4aR" 
259°", who really is the author of two such works, admitted as 
obligatory manuals ()"%") of that school, as recorded by Longdél- 
lama.* 

“155, SAVeNs = H* (11). The five chapters of Loverelupon., 
i.e. Lama 328" BLEW ET TW HN, the founder of the Sera monastery.” 

A very categorical, but quite fantastic interpretation! It is even 
quite incomprehensible who could have suggested such a monstrosity | 





1 Cf. Tanjur, Mdo, vol. i (7)"). The Sanskrit and Tibetan texts of this work are 
published by Professor Th. Steherbateky and E. E. Obermiller in the Bibliotheca 
Hudtived, xxii. 

7 Cf Tanjur, Mdo, vol. xxiii ($"). The Tibetan text of the Midhyamakavatara 
is published by M. L. de la Vallée Poussin in the Bibliothera HuddAsea sericea, vol. ix. 

* CE his bibliographical work mentioned above, f. 44, verso, IL 4—6, 
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The title gawenaa is a most usual, most widely spread, 


most popular name generally given to the collection of the 
celebrated five treatises of Maitreya. They are: (1) A54759 9°93" = 


afwarareart:!; (2)45 hi =Faraare:® Anica el. 
= muTarfang:*; (4) Sw scBagsgaagy = wan ) 
and (5) §/a°*" = Satan” 

Under the title of SAWER'S, which is more usual than the 





identical title ganna sag’, these five works of Maitreya are known 


in the whole domain of Tibetan literature and even to every half- 
literate Tibetan.* Under this title they appear in all the catalogues 
of all the printing offices of Tibetan and Mongolian Monasteries * 
and even have found their way into our European scientific literature.* 


The quoted examples clearly show the difficulties of the task 
assumed by Dr. van Manen when he resolved to publish his two 
quite inadequate lists. We have by no means pointed out all the 
mistakes of which his Index is full. We have selected only some most 


2 Cf. Tanjur, Mdo, vol. i (7)"). 


* Cf. ibid., Mdo, vol, xliv (R*}. Sanskrit text (with commentary) was edited and 
translated by M. Sylvain Lévi in the Bibliothéque de [Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences 
historiques ee fase. 150 et 182, Paris, 1PO7-1911. 

2 (Cf. ibid., Mdo, vol. xliv ca*). The Sanskrit text of the subcommentary 
on it, composed by Sthiramati ZiaT, is now partly 


published by Dr. Vidhushekhara Biattacherre and profane G. Tacei in the Caleutta 
Oriental Series, No. 24, Culeutta, 1042 (only the first part issued), 


i 
“Cf. ibid., Mdo, vol. xliv (3"). 





8 Cf. ibid., Mdo,, vol. xliv (a). Cf. also above our remark on No, 56 of Dr. van 
Manen's Index. 

* Cf. eg. a special work of the Choni lama F9A" 2°84’ q" (born 1727), 
devoted to a review of the contents of these five treatises of Maitreya. This work is 
called : BAN SN a AA ABA ay SAN AA WIN AA Az BF anars", 
10 folios. | Rea 

7 Of eg. the Aga catalogue mentioned above, ax*S5°5)/"3a", f, 2, rereo, 
Dl. 2-3. 

* Cf. BI. Bacuapen, ,,byaquam, ero formara, weTopma m amreparypa," part iil, 
p. 119, footnote 1. Cf. also 6. Bapagniin, ..Cratya Maiirpen p Soaorom Xpame o 
Jlappane," Bitliothecn Buddhica, xxii, p. 25, footnote I, ete., ete. 
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conspicuous and suggestive examples. Almost every item wants 
either correction or supplementary explanation. Without going into 
details we can shortly mention that even such a work as Bodhicarya- 
vatara which is known to every Buddhologist has been overlooked 
by Dr. van Manen, when he explains the abridged title of its com- 
mentary, “ Byagy ages,” as ““Commentary on entering on 
the (right) practice (or conduct)".’ Not less wonderful is 
the interpretation of the term 45°H" as ‘* Imperial "’, as ‘‘ an adjective 
of rank, derived from the designation of the Emperor of China,” * 
whereas this term means “ superior '’,“‘ former “’, and is applied to the 
first reincarnation of a celebrated lama; the title in question, 
Me Ne ale refers to the first Changkya-Khutuktu, Ngagwang- 
chéiden (BV PST VSN g4 ), who lived in 1642-1714;  etc., etc. 

It hardly is necessary to go through the whole of Dr. van Manen’s 
Index and point to every mistake and obscurity which is found almost 
in every item. Since it is clear that the lists themselves, as mentioned 
above, are unsatisfactory, it is useless to attempt their full emenda- 
tion. Our aim was not to correct them, but to show the mistake 
of the method of collecting bibliographical informations from hearsay. 

Our review of Dr. van Manen’s attempt confirms us in the convic- 
tion that Tibetan bibliography must start just by a careful description 
of all Tibetan literary works to be found in the libraries of Europe 
and by a study of original Tibetan compositions on bibliography 
and history, as well as of catalogues of monastic printing offices 
(2=") in Tibet, China, Mongolia, and Buriat-Mongolia. 

In this department very much can be done. The description of 
all the 745,498", e.g., would be very useful, since nobody knows in 
Europe what works they include.* 

Although our collections are very far from being complete, never- 
theless they represent the only reliable material in our hands and 
every precise and detailed description of them becomes a real and 
valuable contribution towards a bibliography of Tibet. 

1 J. van Manen, op. cit., Index, No. 196. 

* [bid., No, 72. 

In his introduction to the edition of the Samtanintarasiddhi (Bibliotheca 


Ruddhica, xix) Professor Th. Stcherbateky has given the full list of the works of 
Sea ae But his example has unfortunately not so far been 


followed by other scholars. - 
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SanskriT AND Saka Rout, Ca, O047, 


Ta fare p. cast 


A Fragment of the Uttaratantra in Sanskrit 
By H. W. Bat.ey and E. H. Jonnstow 

| (PLATE ID 
n (C= 0047 is an incomplete roll of the Stein collection at the India 

Office, measuring 130 x 31 cm. The accompanying photograph 
™ shows the roll except the lower part (32 cm.) containing six 
short vertical lines (a business account) in Chinese, the last 10 cm. 
being blank. The reverse of the roll contains the Chinese version of the 
Aparimitayuh Siitra, and one line in Tibetan script. The obverse 
here edited consists of Sanskrit verses with Khotanese Saka 
annotations. There is a brief description of the roll by the late 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle in Stein, Serindia, p, 1449. 

The Sanskrit orthography * is similar to that of texts published by 
oa Dr. Hoernle in JRAS., 1911, 447 ff. The Saka is of the late type found 
in documents of the times of the kings Visa Dharma and Vida 
. | Sambhava, about the end of the eighth century a.p. A terminus 
ad quem is given by the closing of the Tun-huang library about the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

The MS. is carelessly written in cursive Brahmi script, and the scribe 
has struck through many of the aksaras.—H. W. B. 







wf 


The Sanskrit text, unearthed by Dr. Bailey, contains a passage 
from which important deductions may be drawn on a vexed question 
of the history of Buddhist dogma. It falls into two parts, the first of 
which consists of the opening verses of several works. Two of these, 
the Mahdydnasitralamkéra and the Milamadhyamakakarikas, are 
too well known to need comment, though the copyist distinguishes 
himself by transposing the authors’ names, Of the remainder, the 
first is from an unnamed work, which I cannot identify but which 
dealt perhaps with the “false views, and the third is attributed to 
the Mahdyinasamdsa, a title apparently unknown to the Tibetan 
and Chinese translations ; the application of the epithet nirmala to 
dharma suggests the possibility that it is a work of the Praj iaépiramita 
school. The last verse in this part is described as opening the. 
Ratnagotravibhagaégastra of the Bodhisattva Maitreya, that is, the 
' Tt is not excluded that in the Sanskrit virima may have been at times intended 
bythe sign transliterated i, even with tt. 
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Uttaratantra, the crabbed Tibetan version of which has recently been 
rendered into English with remarkable skill by Dr. Obermuiller im 
Acta Orientalia, ix. The Chinese translation (Taisho Issaikyo ed., 
No. 1611) is usually styled the Mahdydnottaratantrasastra, despite the 
fact that the title literally translated, as pointed out long ago by 
Nanjio, 1s Utteraikaydnaratnagotrasdstra, where ekaydna should 
presumably be taken as the translator's interpretation of the 
significance of the term tantra. According to P, C. Bagchi, Le Canon 
bouddhique en Chine, p. 249, a Chinese catalogue of a.p. 597 knows 
an alternative title, of which the first part is Ratnagotravibhaga, in 
agreement with the roll. The second part of the text is an excerpt 
of nine verses from the same work, chapter iti, 1-7 and 9, according 
to Dr. Obermiller, who has amalgamated the two verses, 5 and 6, 
into one; the copyist has also numbered the verses, but wrongly, 
treating the Sardilavikridita verse, number 7, as two, by reason of the 
transcription dividing each pada into two parts at the cwsura. 

To appreciate the value of the find, I must discuss the present 
state of our information about the Uttaratentra. The Tibetan version 
presents a work in five chapters and names Asafiga as the author, 
so that it is ordinarily reckoned among his five main works, which 
were revealed to him by the future Buddha, Maitreya. A curious 
feature of it is the way in which Adrikds of the usual mnemonic curtness 
are interspersed with verses or series of verses composed on regular 
kavya principles. The roll contains two good examples, m the 
yathdsamkhya compound of its verse 8, a figure several times employed 
by Agvaghoga but not in favour with the poets of the classical period, 
and in the repetition, amounting to internal rhyme, of sfha in the 
last pada of its verse 10; and there appears to be a long series of such 
verses in chapter iv. The Chinese translation, which was prepared 
by Ratnamati, a monk from Central India, early in the sixth century 
A.D, gives no author's name; but according to Péri, BEF EO., xi, 
pp. 348-55, a seventh-century writer named Fa Tsang attributed 
it to a certain Chien I and transliterated the name as Siramati, though 
the more natural rendering of the Chinese translation would be 
Sthiramati. This authority places Saramati in the 700’s and 
Vasubandhu in the 900's, while Paramartha, who accepts the same 
period for Vasubandhu, places the other in the beginning of the 
600's shortly after Nagarjuna. It is also to be noted that Siramati is 
associated doctrinally with the supposititious Afvaghosa, the author 
of the so-called Mahayanasraddholpadasdstra, Fa Tsang attributes 
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to him also Nos, 1626 and 1627 of the Taisho Issaikyo Tripitaka, the 
title of which is literally Dharmadhatvavisesatasastra, and he is also 
said to be the author of the Ju fa ch‘éng (usually translated 
Mahdydndvatdra); according to Péri this last work contains a single 
allusion to the Mahdyinasitralankkara, besides numerous references 
to earlier works, but, as it was translated before ap. 440, the 
identification of the quotation may be incorrect or the passage an inter- 
polation. For, if the work is really by the same writer, he lived, 
according to the two Chinese authorities cited above, long before 
Asaiga, Ratnamati’s translation of the Uttaratantra is a curious piece 
of work ; though nominally divided into four chapters, it falls primarily 
into two sections, The first, covering pp. 813-820 of the Taisho 
Issaikyo edition, consists solely of verses with occasional captions ; 
the first thirty-nine columns are an introduction, and it then proceeds 
to give a selection of verses from the text. Whether it has verses not 
found in the Tibetan translation, I am unable to say. The second 
ion, beginning near the end of chapter i and containing in its 
fourth | obiaited the end of the Tibetan’s chapter 1 and the whole of its 
remaining four chapters, gives the work with the commentary. The 
latter differs in minor details from the Tibetan, but resembles it too 
closely not to have been translated (or perhaps better, paraphrased) 
from the same original. This second part is remarkable in that it seems 
to omit the Ad@eya verses of the Tibetan; thus verses 8 and 10 of the 
roll and iv, 14-86 of the Tibetan are not to be found in it, On the 
other hand, verses 8 and 10 of the roll and some of the missing verses 
of the Tibetan’s chapter iv are given in the first section. The 
explanation of this state of affairs may be that two separate translations 
have been joined together by the Chinese; for Bagchi, op. eit., p. 250, 
quotes a Chinese catalogue of the eighth century as saying that 
it ig the second translation, and he remarks that Bodhiruci, who 
collaborated with Ratnamati in another translation, also translated 
the Uttaratantra, though he does not identify it with any of the works 
of Bodhiruci mentioned in the catalogues, ibid., pp. 252-260. The verses 
common to both sections, so far as I have tested them, are worded in 
identical terms, and one of the two sections may well be by Bodhiruci. 
The divergence between the Chinese and Tibetan traditions is 
therefore considerable, and the value of the roll, which supports the 
Chinese in its title and the Tibetan in its ascription, lies in the bearing 
of its evidence on the puzzle, In the first place, Tibetan tradition, 
_ as cited by Dr. Obermiller, recognizes the peculiar position which 
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the Uttaratantra takes in the corpus of Asahga's works by virtue of its 
strong tendency to Midhyamika tenets. On one point, however, 
according to Dr. Obermiller’s translation, it definitely accepts 
Vijfiianavadin doctrines, namely with regard to the Buddha-bodies ; 
for, ‘following the interpretation of modern Tibetan scholars, the 
English version makes it teach the existence of three such bodies. 
Now, besides the quotations from a number of texts in La Vallée 
Poussin, Vijtaptimatratisiddia, pp. 762 ff., the standpoint adopted 
by the various sects and schools with regard to this doctrine is set 
out in complete and masterly fashion in Hobogirin, s.v. busshin, 
from which it appears that the Madhyamikas accept the existence of 
two bodies only, and the Vijnianavadins, with the sole exception of 
the treatise under discussion, three or more bodies. The Sanskrit 
text, however, of verses 1-4 of the roll, which agrees in this point 
entirely with the Tibetan text when properly understood, shows that 
the modern Tibetan method of interpretation followed by 
Dr. Obermiller is wrong as reading into the text a meaning it cannot 
bear, and that the Utaratantra in reality knows of only two Buddha- 
bodies, the paramarthakaya and the sarnertikaya. The author of the 
article quoted in Hobogirin understands the Chinese version similarly 
to teach the doctrine of two bodies only. With the disappearance of 
the trikaya doctrine from it, there is nothing left to attach it with 
certainty to the Vijianaviada, Two points in the Chinese further 
support the view that we are dealing with a purely Madhyamika work, 
firstly that Ratnamati and Bodhiruci’s activities appear from the list 
of their translations to have been confined to the siitras used by the 
Madhyamikas and to the treatises based on them, and secondly that 
Ratnamati, by translating ¢antra by ekaydna, indicates his view that he 
is translating a Madhyamika work; for, as Dr, Obermiller has pomted 
out, the ekayana theory of the gotra is a specific teaching of that school 
as opposed to the Vijfinavadins, 

Are we, then, justified in attributing a purely Madhyamika work 
to Asanga on the strength of Tibetan tradition and of the attribution 
to Maitreya in this roll, and in direct opposition to earlier Chinese 
evidence ? In this connection it must be remembered that the latter 
goes back to the school of Hiuan Tsang; according to Demiéville, 
BEFEO., xxiv, pp. 52-3, Yiian Ts*é, a pupil of his, ascribes the Pao 
hsing lun (Ratnagotrasistra) to Siramati, and, wid. p. 55, n. 4, the Fa 
Tsang, already quoted from Péri, certainly had some connection with 
the same school, The famous pilgrim was deeply versed in the 
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Vijianavada, and it seems impossible that, if he thought the 
Uttaratantra to be by Asanga, his followers should attribute it to a 
writer of a different school. On the other hand, Dr. Obermiller supports 
the Tibetan ascription by pointing out the identity of Uttaratanira, 
1, 152, with Abhisamaydlankara, v, 21, and the similarity of two verses 
with passages in the Mahdayinasiitralamhira. The first of these cases 
does not hold good. The verse in question, first elaborated by 
Asvaghosa, was adopted and transformed by Nagarjuna, who read a 
new meaning into it; in that form it was quoted frequently in 
Madhyamika and Vijifianavadin works (La Vallée Poussin, Mélanges 
chinois et bouddliques, i, p. 394). Moreover, I have been unable to 
discover the verse in either section of the Chinese translation, and it 
may be an interpolation, As regards the testimony of the roll, the 
term ratnagotra is known to Asanga but used differently, Mahdydna- 
sitralamkara, ii, 10 (we may compare the rafnadula of the Tantra in 
Tibet, G. Tucci, Indo-Tibetica, III, pt. i, p. 43), and the expression 
gunaprabheda of the roll might be compared with gotraprabhedata 
of the same work, iii, 1. The style of the verses of kdvya type in the 
roll suggests an earlier date than Asanga to me, though such a point 
is too subjective to be relied on. Altogether the evidence in this 
respect does not appear to me to have cogent force or to outweigh 
Chinese statements, which on the face of them are well authenticated 
and which give a result in accordance with what we should prima 
facie expect. 

The final question is, if Tibetan tradition and the ascription in the 
roll are wrong, how did they come to go wrong ? Now the restoration 
of the name Saramati from the Chinese seems to me doubtful. It is 
a somewhat unusual form and it does not really coincide with the 
Chinese translation, Chien I ; further, Chinese transcriptions of proper 
names have often come down to us In a corrupt state, and in the 
present case the loss of a single character in copying would have been 
enough to change Sthiramati into Séramati. The former, in my opinion, 
is the correct form of the name ; for we do know of an early Sthiramati 
from other sources, the author of a commentary on the Adéya- 
peparivarta, a very early Mahayana siitra, which is far older than the 
Vijianavada school. This commentary, No. 1523 in the Taisho 
Issailkcyo Tripitaka, was translated by Bodhiruci who gives no author's 
name, but Baron von Staél-Holstem, in his preface to the Adsya- 
paparivarta, pp. xiv—xvii, points out that the Tibetan gives his name. 
In note 1 to the preface of his edition of the commentary he quotes 
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also Bu-Ston’s History of Buddhism as authority for the statement that 
this Sthiramati was born in the Dandakaranya. The reliability of this 
statement is possibly open to doubt, but it is curious that Ratnamati, 
the translator of the Uttaratantra, also came from Central India. 
The theory I would put forward for consideration is therefore as 
follows: There was a writer named Sthiramati, who lived some time 
before Asaiga, and who wrote the Uttaratantra or Ratnagolravibhaga, 
the commentary on the Kaéyapaparivarta, the Dharmadhatvavisesata- 
éastra, and possibly the Mahdyanavatara; he belonged to the 
Madhyamika school, but to a section teaching a doctrine more advanced 
than that of Nagarjuna, of a type approximating to that of the 
mysterious Mahdyanasraddhotpada, and in some degree anticipating 
Vijianavadin developments. As he failed to found a school which 
could compete with the two great divisions of the Mahayana, his works 
fell into comparative oblivion at a fairly early date, Later, after 
Asanga and either after or contemporaneous with the date of the 
Chinese translations of the first Sthiramati’s works, there was a much 
more famous Sthiramati of Valabhi, an adherent of the Vijniinavada, 
who wrote a number of commentaries, some still extant in Sanskrit, 
By the time of the roll, somewhere according to Dr. Bailey in the eighth 
to tenth centuries A.p., when the name Sthiramati was found attached 
to the Uttaratantra, it Was SIpposeu to be that of the only Sthiramati 
whose name was still living, namely Asanga’s follower and com- 
mentator. It would be natural in such circumstances to suppose the 
commentary alone to be by him, in which case the original, whose 
teaching shows some affinities with Vijianavadin doctrines, could only 
be attributed to Asanga. The word tantra in the title might assist in 
the mistake, as Asanga is traditionally associated with the origin of 
that school. This theory has the advantage of accounting for all the 
facts and of making the position of the Ut/aratantra in the history of 
Buddhist dogmatics much more comprehensible, and the same cannot 
be said of any other possible explanation. Further than this the 
matter can hardly be taken, till more evidence is produced, for instance 
by a much completer examination of the Chinese translation than I 
am competent to undertake. 

A few words must be added about the restoration of the Sanskrit 
from the transliteration. The original, which cannot always be read 
with certainty, has a certain number of corruptions, besides a number 
of extra syllables, which should have been cut out and which I have 
omitted from the Sanskrit; the method of transliteration also in the 
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roll is not uniform, particularly with regard to the vowels, while the 
language is such as to make conjecture unsafe. As it is not possible 
therefore to give the Sanskrit that was intended by the writer by relying 
solely on the MS., I have made use for the Utaratantra of the Tibetan 
translation in Mdo 45 (India Office copy), and of the Chinese translation 
(verse i, 1, on p. 820¢; vv. 1-6 and 9 on pp. 844 a and 4; and vv. 1, 

4, 6, 8, and 10, on pp. 817 a and 4), and this has enabled me to prepare 
a text which, subject to one or two small matters of uncertainty, I feel 
justified in considering to be that which lay before the author of the 
roll. The Tibetan has occasional variant readings, which I give under 
the letter T in the notes, but there is in reality almost complete 
textual agreement between the three versions, the Chinese being far 
more literal than is often the case.'"—E. H. J. 


t Since the abowe paper was written the Rev. Rahul Sithkrityiyana has announced 
in J ORS, xxi (1935), pp. 31 and 33, the diseovery in Tibet of two incomplete MSS, 
of the Sanskrit text of the Uitarafanfm., It is to be hoped that photographs will be 
made available for the publication of this important material. 
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10. 


II. 


12. 


13, 
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(Fragment of lower part of aksara da.) 

ragadidaursam - visadrrigdi - kudrristisalyam = 

gin'dibhineddham - hrra = dayam samivrrikgi 

laikam = ttratti paramsrrimimagatta karinattmimme*ka 

yam = stasidhya*muhta = ma‘ - bhaisagiri 

mabhyarea*yimme = arthajnarthivibhavina 

prrikuratte va va * va ® padistattima 

lai = dukhittisyattittirinayi dukhittaujine = 

kirimnastattinta*ttimayam 

sfitralamkaridistri hiya padauysa karya - arya 

nigarrjum baudhisatvina hva 

sarvajoayi namahi:stasimi: parartha {? 

bharitta*ttimane = narimala 

yi ci dharmayam = dimattiginivarayi ca = 

mihiyamna simasifi‘stri® hiya padau- 

ysa karya = 

anaraudha anautipada - anachida*manasitta = 
ay 

karthamandrgimar ingima = yatti | 

prrittittisimuttpada prripamcapamcima 

diva = dega*me?yam * mahisambudhamstamvam 

kai de®va?tta * baudhattauvara* = baudhatta* - 

madhyimai 4astri hiya padauysa kirya arya mittrai 

baudhasatti jsa hvata 

éti- dharmasta - ganasta dhitta = baudharigini 

karmam ci baudhamevam = krrisijasya 





! gamrritia written over ndibAine. 
* Struck out. 

© With -i struck out, 

‘ muite-ma below the line. 

' With -3 struck out. 

* Below the line. 

7 Uncertain, possibly ra. 

© With -1u struck ont. 
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Sanskrit TEXT, WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF SAKA 


(I. 2) Ragadidosavisadigdhakudrstisalya- * 
gandabhinaddhahrdayam samaveksya (I. 3) lokam | 
Trata * parigrayagatan karunatmako yas 
tari siddhimuktam avisarh * guru(l. 4)m arcayami || 
Arthajiio ‘rthavibhivanam prakurute vaca padaié cama(l, 5)lair 
duhkhasyottaranaya * duhkhitajane karunyatas tanmayah | 
The first karika of the Sitrilamkaradistra. Spoken by Arya- 
Nigirjuna. 
(1. 7) Sarvajiaya namas tasmai parirthaprahitatmane | 
Nirmala(l. 8)ya ca dharmiya dhimadganavaraya ca | 
The first karika of the Mahiyina-samasa-sastra, 
(I. 9) Anirodham anutpadam anucchedam agiévatam ° | 
Anekirtham ana(l, 10)nartham anigamam * anirgamam | 
Yah pratityasamutpadam prapancopasamam (1. 11) divam | 
Degéayamisa sarnbuddhas 7? tara vande vadatam varam | 
The first karika of the Madhyamaka-éastra, Spoken by the 
< Buddha > (1. 18)4 ca dharmas ca ganas ca dhatur 
bodhir gunah karma ca bauddham eva ® | 





t *Jalyars would be preferable metrically. 
2 Or trated. 

® The restoration ia doubtful. 

‘ The roll reads wrongly dubihitasyo”. 

® Did the writer intend andsitam 1 

® Tt looks as if axegrimam is meant here. 

? Is dedayan mohisombuddhas intended 7 
® tha-ma, T., i.e. ante, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


If. 


18. 


19. 


zl. 


22. 
20. 
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sastrasyl diriramettatti = simasatta 
vajiin padhamna saptta = 
mittrai baudhasa - 

tvi jsa hva - rahna = gautrivibhigisastri hiya 
padauysa karya — — 
. . svartha-parartha parimairthika yam = 
stidagritta samvrrittakayintim ca - ba ® 
lam visamyaugam vipakabhivamtti” 
ettatti cittirisastiginam prribhedam= 1 
svarthasampattyidrristamta = mrrige 
siketta iriram parimarthika = parisam 
pattidrristamnta = mrrige sikettakam vipi 2 
visamyaugaginiryi'hi = ttam = vipit 
ridyibaladabai=vipakakam dvittiyamca™ = 
mahattipiriigalaksampam 5: 
balam tvavajiiimna-vrrittega vajfiavatti - 
stidagrritta samverrittakayattam ca ™ 
ttithagattavimpakattanti“‘riksivatti'® = 
vidaradamtva paragattisi siha : vatti =ukatta 
mumnidrrida darsanama nbhilcamdrrivatti= 4 
sthimnasthimna vipaki ca = karma 
namimdrriye'’sa ca = dhitvesamidhamuhttau ca = 
miuurge sarva"ttrigrammane 45 
dhyimnidakidesavimalya : = nivasrant 
prasimrritteysamntha © smrrattevi*he 
= devicakgudamttam ** ca = jGannam 
difividam balam= 6  sthimnisthamna vi 

* ba with @ probably struck out. 

1 Struck out. 

1 ryi written under ra (with @ struck out). 

19 fa struck out, ca written below. 

oft... ca struck out, = 1 16. 

i ri with -i written above. 

is ti... vatti below the line. 

1¢ ba struck out, bhG@ beneath. 

17 An uncertain aksara strock out, ye written below. 

18 rei with -i struck out. 

1® prasimrritte struck out. 


20 ysam nha uncertain. 
2 trim struck out, with tim below. 
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Krtsnasya (]. 14) Sistrasya éariram etat 
samasato vajrapadani sapta || 
Spoken by the Bodhisattva Arya-Maitreya. The first karika 
of the Ratnagotravibhaga sastra. 
1. (1 16) Svarthath parartham paramarthakayas 
tadaérita sathvrtikayata ca | 
Pha(l. 17)lari visarnyogavipakabhavad 
etac catuhsastigunaprabhedam || 
3. (i. 18) Svarthasaripattidrstintam ° sariram paramirthikam | 
Parasarh(1. 19)pattidrstintam rseh simketikarn vapuh || 
3. Visathyogagunair yuktarh vapu(l. 20)r adyam baladibhih | 
Vaipakikam dvitiyam ca mahapurusalaksanam || 
4. (1. 21) Balam tv avijfianavrtesu vajravat 
Tathigativenikatantarikeavat | 
(I. 22) Visaradatvarn parigatsu sthhavan ™ 
(1. 23) muner dvidhidarsanam ambucandravat || 
5. Sthanasthane vipake ca karma(|. 24)nim indriyesu ca 
Dhatusv evadh muktau ca marge sarvatragamini || 
6. (1. 25) Dhyanadiklegavaimalye nivasinusmrtav iha 
(1. 26) Divye caksusi éantau * ca jianam dasavidham balam || 
© has bdag-iid-kyis bbyor-ba, possibly for svaiiarm patty”. 
10 ma-riga agribs-pa, T, Le. avidydvarapesu, which ia the better reading. 
11 ‘The Chinese and T transpose and ¢, rightly as the continuation shows. The 
three following characters do not belong to the verse and may represent o misplaced 
ubfam., 
1 'T has Idan-pa “ possession”; the only possible word, pripti, is metrically 


difficult, For patiaw from pad, which is free from this objection, there ia only the 
authority of the Indian lexicons. 





sp 


ol, 


oe 


ob, 


ou. 
ao, 
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manayaugabhiimesa jagatti = pir*‘venavaprra**smrrattau 
kairimnastattittatti*mayam ga-devye caksau 
cisavaksiyikrrittau = va] hamnavarmacs 
prrakaramdhummabhedaprrika 
ranam =chaidhaautti balavajrravatti= 8 
sarvadharmavisambaudham = vibamdau 
prritta sedhana = margarya *" dani raudhattpi = pti ™ 
vidaradhyi cittirividdham= 9 
naittya va™nauntesa yitha mrrigrrimdrra = 
ne ta*rbhiraniimtha grritte mrri 
gebhya= munemdrrasihaupi statha 
gane"si = svasthau narastha sthira 
vekeramastha = 10 
baysimiam tcauraksastyam pajém dharmam u 
tcihauryam visa - 
radhyim-rahna™ = gauttravibhagisastri si 
niramda 





piiiam sarim ™ ryi gam ?* 


=piifia samrriraurya ga ?** 
Six vertical lines of Chinese follow. 





"3 brri with -i struck out. 

2 ri strock out. 

ng... Hau below the line. 

28 Uncertain. 

8 pati below the line; Lorim... mayam atruck out. 
7 rya first written, later stroke added to left. 
© pif below the line in thinner handwriting. 
2? of with -i struck out. 

0 rq struck out. 

21 Uncertain aksara struck out, with pe below. 
42 rqhna to end of line struck out. 

3 rim with rydm below. 

44 uncertain sign. 


ae 
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8. Sthanaisthanavi(l. 27)pakadhatusu jagannanaddhimuktindriye 
cakravarta(I. 28)nayogabhimisu ™ jagatpirvaparanusmrtau 
Divye cakgugi (I. 29) cisravaksayakrtav ajfianavarmacala- 
prakarandukabhedanapraka(1. 30)ranacchedid ™ balam 
[vajravat || 
9. Sarvadharmibhisarnbodham vibandha(|. 31)pratisedhanam | 
Margajfiata nirodho "pi vaisaradyam eaturvidham |) 


10. (l. 32) Nityam vanantegu yatha mrgendro 
nirbhir anuttrasagato mr(l. 33)gebhyah | 
Munindrasimho ‘pi tatha ganesu 
svastho 1* nirasthah sthira(l. 34)vikramasthah | 
Of the sixty-four divine special qualities and the four intrepidities. 
Excerpted from the Ratnagotravibhagasastra. 
(Translation uncertain.) 


13 jon-mots rnam-lyat, T, i.e. samblesaryarddana’. It omits bhimisu and pagal, 
and reads “pirrepard®. The Chinese had hhiimé and paraphrases the preceding words 
+ all kinds of tendencies (wi, Giles 10306, } anuéaya) and abandonments (prahdna) ", 
reading perhaps cifrd” for cakra’. 

14 erakarapa from if, certified by the Chinese's een “ disperse"; one would expect 
prodarand, possibly indicated by T's gzhig. 

18 Jegs-gnas, T. io. auatho; 50 also the Chincer. 
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Two Vedantic Hymns from the Siddhantamuktavali 


By Ananpa K. CooMaRAswaMy 


HE (Veddnta-)Siddhdntamuktdvali of Prakafainanda, a work of the 
sixteenth century, written in refutation of Ramanuja’s Taltvasira, 
has been edited and translated in another manner by A. Venis in the 
Pandit, N.S., vols. 11 and 12, and reprinted separately, Benares, 1912. 
In our version we have endeavoured to be absolutely literal without 
employing the customary phraseology of Sanskrit scholarship, some 
of which is actually misleading, and other parts obscure to the general 
reader, On the other hand, we have not hesitated to employ the 
technical terms of scholastic philosophy in their proper context ; 
we maintain, indeed, that the content of Indian religious or 
philosophical texts cannot be conveyed in any other way; and that 
the propriety of this procedure will be apparent to anyone precisely 
to the extent that he is familiar with both Hindu and Christian 
scholastic method. It is not intended that the result make for easy 
reading; on the contrary, the modern reader, accustomed to the use 
of words in vague or much degraded senses, and to the making of hasty 
assimilations, must be faced with the necessity of establishing for 
himself the content of unfamiliar references, which 1s even more 
essential here than it would be in the analogous case of the study of the 
Latin hymns of the Middle Ages. It will therefore be understood that 
the translation is a technical one, and to be taken accordingly. We 
believe at the same time that by these means the formal beauty and 
clarity of the original are better preserved than would be possible 
in an easier, vaguer, and more sentimental wording. 

What may be found remarkable in the translated hymns is their 
markedly devotional character, which might not have been anticipated 
in connection with so highly technical and controversial a treatise 
as is this “ Clew to Freedom, the Last End and Whole Intention of 
Revelation’ ; it is not really more remarkable than that St. Thomas 
should have written not only the Summa Theologica and Summa 
Contra Gentiles, but also the hymn Adoro te devote. In “ man’s last 
end” the Way of Gnosis (jfidna yoga) and the Way of Participation 
(bhakti yooa) meet in the full consent of Intellect and Will, where Being, 
Intelligence, and Beatitude — the equivalents of the more familiar 
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“Goodness, Truth, and Beauty"—are no longer thinkable as 
accidental attributes (upalaksana) annexed to the First, but only as 
essential attributes (vigesana) or names of the First, idem in seipso. 


I 

Ya atmi sarvavastiinim yadartham sakalam jagat 
fnandibdhih svatantro 'siivanideyah katham vada. 
yadanyad vastu tatsarvam yadbhede narasrigavat 
sata sarvapadarthanim anadeyah katham vada. 
yadvaée prafinah sarve Brahmadyah krmayastatha 
ifanah sarvavastinam anideyah katham bhavet. 
yaccakguh sarvabhiténim manaso yanmano viduh 
yajjyotir jyotisam devo nopadeyah katham vibhuh. 
modapramoda-paksabhyam dnanditmi tamo gatah 
jivayatyakhilan lokan anadeyah svayam kutah. 
yasyananda-samudrasya legamatram jagadgatam 
prasrtam Brahmalokadau sukhabdhim kah parityajet. 
hairanyagarbham aisvaryam yasmin drste trpiyate 
simi sarvapumarthinim apumarthah katham bhavet. 
yatkima brahmacaryanta Indradyah prapta-sampadah 
svasvabhogam tyajantyeva na pumarthah katham nrnam. 
yaddidrksiphalah sarva vaidikyo vividhah kriyah 
yagadya vihités tasminnupeksi vada te katham. 
yaddrstimitratah sarvah kimidya duhkhabhimayah 
vinagyanti kganenisivupadeyah katham na te. 
ihlidarfipata yasya sugupte sarvasaksiki 
tatropeksi bhaved yasya tadanyah syatpasuh katham. 

I 

Anandarfipam atmanam saccid advaya-tattvakam 

apirvadi-pramanoktam prapyaham tadvapuh-sthitah. 
Yo ‘ham advaya-vastveva sadvaye cygha-peeyey 
prapya cinandam atmanam so ‘ham advaya-vigrahah. 
nasti Brahma-sadinandam iti me durmatih sthita 
kva gata si na janimi yadiham tadvapuh-sthitah. 
pirninandadvaye tattve Mervidi-jagadakrtih 

bodhe "bodhakrtaivisid abodhah kva gato ‘dhuna. 
samsara-roga-samegrasto duhkha-rasir ivaparah 
fitma-bodha-samunmesid anandibdhir aham sthitah. 
yo ‘ham alpepi visaye ragavan ativihvalah 
dnanditmani samprapte sarigah kva gato ‘dhuna. 
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yasya me jagatam kartuh karyair apahytatmanah 
avirbhita-parinanda atma praptah 4ruter balat. 
paramrsto ‘si labdho ‘si presito ‘si ciram maya 
idinim tvam aham prapto na tyajami kadacana. 
tviim vind nihsvaripo ‘ham mim vini tvam katham sthitah 
distyedinim maya labdho yo ‘si 80 ‘si namo ‘stu te. 
dehabhimina-nigadair baddho 'bodhakhya-taskaraih 
ciram te darganid eva trutitam bandhanam ksanat. 
viguddho ’smi vimukto ‘smi pirnét pirnatam akrtih 
asAMsprsya mamatmanam antar Brahmandakotayah. 
tattvam-adi-vaco-jalam avrttam asakrt pura 
idinim tat éraviad eva pirnanando vyavasthitah. 


I 

How can it be asserted that that Essence that is the essence of 
every substance, and in which the whole world subsists as in 
its sufficient reason, that authentic Ocean of Beatitude, is other than 
man's last enc ? 

How can that Essence that is the ground of all else, which if 
divided from that whole is as non-existent ‘as the horns of a man, how 
ean that Essence which is the reality of all categories, be other than 
man’s last end ? 

How can That, within whose sway are all things living, from Maker * 
to emmet, and being the ground of all things is their Ruler, be other 
than man’s last end ? 

How can That, which Comprehensors call the Eye of all things, the 
Intellect of intellects, the Light of lights, and numinous Omnipresence, 
be other than man’s last end ? 

How can that Essence and Beatitude which, when it enters the 
Dark-world on its wings of enjoyment and satisfaction,* quickens every 
world, be made out to be other than man’s last end ? 

Who can refuse that Ocean of Beatitude, of which but a little 
measure pervades the workl,! and is yet the Tide of Well-being that 
flows in the Maker's heaven and every other world ! 

How can That, which when it is seen, the lordship of the Golden- 
Germ is valued at a straw, and which is the uttermost limit of human 
value, be other than man's last end !? 

How can That, for which Indra and others, though each was 
complete in his own manner, abandoned their several modes of enjoy- 
ment, becoming anchorites, be other than man’s last end ? 
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Which to yearn to behold is the fruition of all ritual acts and 
appointed sacrifices, how may it be said that therein is aught but 
man’s last end ? 

How can That, at sight whereof all longings ® whatever, the bases 
of ill, are suddenly destroyed, be other than man’s last end ? 

How is he aught but a brute beast who refrains from that Form of 
Refreshment that is immediately and universally seen in Deep 
Sleep ¢¢ 

II 

Now that by means of the norm? that is now as it ever was I have 
found the Essence that is the Form of Beatitude, and other-less 
Principle of Being and Intellect, I too subsist in that likeness. 

That same I that was firmly persuaded of otherness, albcit really 
devoid of otherness, now subsist in the form of No-otherness.* 

This was my silly hanes to wit, that E Thee Omnipotence, Being, 
and Beatitude is not"; but now subsisting in that very image, I 
know not where that fancy fled. 

The outward seeming of the world of Meru and so forth was wrought 
unawares in the very principle * of plenary Beatitude ; but now that 
I wake, where is that slumber gone ? 

Clutched by the fever of the flux of things,” I was estranged, and 
naught but a mountain of ill; but now by uprush of awareness of the 
Essence, I subsist as the Ocean of that Beatitude. 

That Essence erst was rent away by the working of what in me was 
the maker of semblant worlds ™; but since by power of the self-revealed- 
Word I have found the Essence, Beatitude Supernal is made apparent. 

Thou hast been touched and taken; long hast Thou dwelt apart 
from me, but now that I have found Thee, I shall never let Thee go ! 

Without Thee, I have no being in myself; without me, how mayst 
Thou be?1* Hail unto Thee! Thou that art That that I found by 
transmitted doctrine ! 

Bounden I was in shackles of imagined flesh by bandits of delusion ; 
but now at last by mere sight of Thee the bondage has been broken 
suddenly. 

I am cleansed and enlarged, in a likeness more plenary than any 
plenum #*; and what though myriad worlds mhere, there is none can 
touch my Beacon. 

Time was, “ That thou” ™ and such like sayings ¥ were hidden as 
though by a net, and so it ever went ; now plenary Beatitude subsists 
in audition of that very Word. 
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Hymns of this sort could be annotated at indefinite length, but 
here we shall notice only expressions the values of which can be 
elucidated by a brief citation of analogous texts :— 


1“ Non-existent: things considered apart and ss they are in themeelves 
(ordo per esee) are naught when compared to the Essence in and whereby they subsist, 
ef. St. Augustine, Confeasionum, xi, 4, quo comparato nec pulehra sunt, nec bona ennl, 
nec sunt, and ib, case quidem, quoniam aba fe awn, non esse autem, quoniam il quod 
ca non sunt, ic. “ Compared with Whom, things are neither beautiful, nor good, nor 
are they at all", and “A being they have, because they are from Thee: and yet no 
being, because what Thou art, they are not,” 

Yad-bhede saradrigarat also corresponds to St. Thomas, Quaest. disp. de veriate, 
q- 8, a. 7, ad 2, Omnis crealura . . . a consideratur sine hoc quod ab alio Aakel, est mill 
et tenchra ef falsitas, cf. Eckhart, Super Oratione Dominica, lemporalia, maxime respectu 
acternorum, sichil sunt, St. Thomaa, indeed, is careful to add that non exf intelligendum, 
quod casentia ava ait tenebra wel falvitas, nor docs this differ in any respect from the 
Vedantic position, which likewise asserts the absolute reality of the atman which is 
the rou of all things. 

The expression “ man’s last end" is taken from the text immediately preceding 
the hymn, which is an answer to the false assertion that the Essence ia not to be 
taken as man’s last end" (4tmano’ purwadrihaivce pripic), the opponent maintaining 
that “ man's last end is merely the cessation of ill (dubthdbhdrdriham eva). The 
actual refrains give only Latham rada “ How can you assert?" (or variants of these 
words), a following dtmano’ purngdrthatcam being understood. 

The rendering of diman by “ Essence " and “ essence " (respectively paramdtman 
or awfarifman, and pratyapaimen or adhydtman), which I adopt henceforth in place of 
the customary “ Self" and “ self (awkward in English in various ways, and especially 
because of the connotation “ selfish"), has great advantages, both aa being more 
exact in reference and as facilitating comparisons (the problem of the identity or 
distinction of the divine and buman casences being treated at length in Christian 
theology, which asserts their distinction, and in this respect diverges from metaphysica 
according to which fat term asi), Essence (easenfia) is that by which a thing is (Aabet 
ease) in any mode whatever, Adopting the translation “ essence "we have then 
a perfectly logical trilogy of @man as that by which a thing is; dma, or“ form", 
as that by which a thing is what it is; and rapa, the phenomenal aspect, in which the 
thing ia as it is. The same trilogy corresponds to the Christian “ body, soul, and 
spirit = “matter, form, and essence’, and again to the Hindu concepts of the 
anea-maya, mano-maya, and dnanda-maya “ sheaths ", the misc, dirya, and jana 
“eyes”, and like formule. The identity of “ essence" with © life-breath " or 
“ spirit" will be evident ; dfmen, like priga, derives from an“ to breathe ", or perhapa 
from pi “to Mow", and the consubstantiality of essence and spirit is constantly 
asserted or implied in the Vedas, e.g. Rg Vede, vii, 87, 2, dimd fe wate ™ the Gale that is 
Thine Essence ", or wherever Mitariévan is referred to as the kindler of Agni, Whe ta 
in fact “ self-kindled " or, better, “ kindled by His own Essence; cf. ify Feda, x, 
129, 2, where “in the beginning, That One” (the same os Mrtyu, not yet afmanri- 
in Brhoddragyaka U'p., i, 2, 1) ~ suspires without spiration ", én ardfa = oprdpah, 
Maitri Up., vi, 26). Rendering dtman thus by “ essence “we reserve “ spirit ", 
“ breath ",“ gale", “* life”, ete,, for pripa, edfa, ody. Assuming 2imean to be Essence, 
the Buddha's last words take on a new significance, thus: “ Be ye such as have the 
Essence for their light, the Essence for their refuge, and no other.” 

The rendering of dfman by “ essence" is referentially correct, inasmuch as the 
Gtman ia precisely that unchangeable reality which underlies all accidents. The 
rendering is nevertheless experimental, and it may well prove better to render 
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diman by Spirit or Spirant, in closer accordance with the etymology, and at the same 
time avoiding the difficulty that is occasioned by the employment of easence univocally 
with respect to things as they are in themselves and things as they are in God. Aman 
a# Brahman is coincident with a being that is not in any mode ; diman in the individual 
ia not that individual's “ casence ", but the ae qua now of an ease Aakers of existence 
in any mode. In verse 1, then, we might have read “ that Spirant that is the spirant 
in every substance '', or even “ that Life that is the life in every substance “, bearing 
always in mind that Essence, Spiration, and Life are idem im secpeo, one and the same 
in the subject referred to, although apparently manifold in the worlds of “ knowledge- 
of " (avidwi). 

2 We render Brahma (m.) by “ Maker", the Creator, God as Deity ia actw 
being intended ; and similarly in the sixth verse. 

2 Dark-world " renders tamas: from the Vedio point of view the creation is 
essentially a penetration of the Dark-world by Light, the Supernal Sun “ releasing 
all things in their kind " (ri#ei ripini prati muncate, v, 91, 2), which were veiled by 
Darkness (famasi, x, 129, 3) in the beginning (ib, and Mavtri U'p., vi, 2). 

The concept of procession upon wings corresponds to that of the divine procession 
as symbolized in the fy Veda, e.g. iii, 34, 8, carat pafatri “ He proceeds on wings", 
and vi, 2, 5, “Intellect is the ewiftest of birds,” while Agni’s motion is several 
times tleseribed as a faleon or eagle's awoop (cf. Bloomfield, “ The legend of Soma and 
the Eagle,” JAGS, xvi, 1, pp. 11-15), To represent the Spirit and all Angels as birds 
is common to tradition universally; in Christianity, for example, the Holy Ghost is 
represented by a dove (and this“ dove " is the same aa that dove which when it lenves 
the ark finda that the Tree of Life has appeared above the ebbing Waters, and “ doca 
not return "', but perches there, being, as Dante expresses it, “ the power that is form 
unto the nests,” Paradis, xviii, 110, an image constantly recurring in the Rg Veda 
and Upanisads, ¢.g. Rg Veda, x, 01, 2, where Agni “ like a bird makes His home in 
every tree, rane cone didrige tabeir iva, and Moailrdyoniya U'p., tii, 2,‘ He fetters 
himeelf like a bird in the net "). 

“Enjoyment " and “satisfaction are employed respectively to render mweda 
and pramoda; the terms are placed in apposition to “ wings" in the dual, and 
it is clear that o distinction of meaning is intended, We take it that there is allusion 
to the well-known figure of the two birds that perch in the Tree of Life, one coating of 
ita fruit, the other looking on (Ry Veda, i, 164, 20-21), and that moda and pramoda 
represent their respective modes of enjoyment; tho figure of the two birds being 
replaced by that of the two wings of the single bird. Our view that pramoda refers to 
the vision of the whole (riévam alhicaste, Ry Veda, i, 164, 44, ote.), and moda to that of 
the parts, is confirmed by the nse of the expression pramudam prayati in Saikarichrya's 
Srdimaniripand, £5, where it is anid that “ the Essence, regarding the world-picture 
painted by the Essence on the canvas of the Essence, experiences a great satisfaction ™. 
A close parallel can be found in Genesis, where at the end of each day's work God sees 
that it is “ good", but when all is done, that it is “ very good ", of. St. Augustine, 
Confessions, xiii, 28, “* Thou saweat everything that Thou hadst made, and behold 
it was not only Good, but also Very Good, as being now altogether,” 

Tt is also of much significance that the divine procession in both aspects 
(adhidaivata and adhydime) is referred to os essontially and altogether a blissful 
experience (cf. 7 Veda, vii, 87, 2,“ Like an untamed hart that takes his pleasure in 
the pastures,” and Eckhart, “ The joy and satisfaction of it are ineffable"); where 
we might perhaps have expected the assertion of an experience of pleasure and pain 
aa the twin wings of procession, and might have looked for a corresponding confemmptua 

nvad:. There is evidently assumed, on the contrary, an intrinsic perfection of all 
things; which perfection if realized in so far as they are known essentially and not by 
their accidents: it i, assumed, in other words, that the Comprehensor’s (eidrdn) 
knowledge of ill is like the divine understanding wholly sh apecie boni, 

The notions of the “ two wings " and of moda and pramoda are evidently derived 
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from Taittiriya U'p., ii, 2, where the wings are identified with prdpa and apana in the 
prina-maya hypostasia, and ii, 5, where moda and promeda are the right and left sides 
of the Gaonda-maya substance of the supercesential Person. In Ry Veda, x, 14, 16, 
the Only Great (ebm frhat) “ flies into the six worlds ". 

4 One of the many Vedantic texta in which the Transcendence as well as the 
Imnianence of the Essence is asserted. The Siddhdniamultdvali itself cbewhere 
(pp. 67-8), assuming Immanence (ryépelatea) and Universal Presence of the Whole 
Essence (sorracrmiandhoterm sarcdimand), shows that Transcendence is necessarily 
implied ; for if one finite thing could be pervaded by the whole essence of another 
finite thing, the two things would be one and the same; therefore that Essence which 
is assumed to be wholly present to every finite thing must be itself an Infinite 
Essence. 

In the course of the argument it appears incidentally that finite things are by no 
means regarded as wholly non-existent (asef), but only as false (mithya) in the sense of 
being inexplicable (anirvacaniya) if considered apart from the Essenoe that is their 
support (adhigfhdna). It would be obvious in any case that asa! could only apply to 
“things " to the extent that they are not wholly in act, an entity (saffea) beg by 
hypothesis what is in act and therefore has being (sat). Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol... 
i,q. 16, 0. le, “ Everything is said to be true absolutely in so far as it is related to the 
intellect from which it depends .. . natural things are said to be true in so far as they 
express the likeness of the species that are in the divine mind,” and ib. q. 17, a. le, 
“Tn relation to our intellect, natural things which are compared thereto accidentally 
can be called faleo; not simply, but relatively,” Le. with respect to our mis- 
apprehension of their true nature; “no thing is said to be fales that naturally begets 
a false opinion,” for example, when we call “ tin, false gold "'; which corresponds 
exactly to the Vedintic exemplum of the snake and the rope; and “ although the 
falsity is not in the thing but in the intellect " (which represents the equivalent of the 
Vedantic theory of aridya), St. Thomas would certainly have agreed to call natural 
things “ false’ in so for as they are mistakenly regarded as independently self- 
subaistent. Thus it appears thot it is extremely dificult, if not imposible, to state 
a distinction of the Christian from the Vedantio doctrine in the matter of external 
reality. 

We venture to add, without being able to cite authority, that to assert an absolute 
or simple “ unreality " of “ things" would be not only a contradiction in terms 
(* real * deriving from rea, “ thing") but also false in fact, in that a denial of reality 
to things would be (a8 suggested above) to assert their existence merely in polenfia, 
whereas by hypothesis “ things "' are always at least portly in act, or else are not things. 

“Maker renders BrahmA; and coresponda to “Golden Germ™ in the next 
verse, Hiranyagarbho (the “ Golden Germ) = Agni-Prajiipati, the Year, the Sun, 
etc., ic. God in act, or as correctly understood by Safkaricirya, sagupa, marfya, 
apara Brahman, ic. Brahmi. Cf. Katha U'p., ii, 11, where Naciketas surrenders tho 
heavenly world that is the natural term of the decaying for the sake of the Supreme 
Identity altogether without otherness. It is a well-known Aupanisada (and Buddhist) 
thought that man's last end is not accomplished with the attainment of a Heaven, 
in which all desires are fulfilled, but lies beyond ; and it is repeatedly asserted that the 
manifested, ie. manifestable aspect of deity, represents but a “ little fraction " of the 
whole divine being, which can only be grasped, if at all, by the via remotionis (néti, 
néti, ete,), the possibilities of non-manifestation infinitely transcending thoae of 
manifestation, This relative disparagement of deity in act is exactly paralleled in 
Eckhart (sce i, 274-8 in the Evans edition), when he says “ the soul has got to die to 
all the activity of the divine nature if she is to enter the divine essence whore God is 
altogether idle"; here “where God is altogether idle" = éinfa dtmani, “in the 
Essence ot rest," Kafha U'p., iti, 13. 

+ All longings,” kimah, ef. Brhaddrapyaka U'p., iv, 3, 21-0, Kamab here also 
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«“ Form of Refreshment," dAldda-riipald. “ Deep Sleep” (eugupfia) is a technical 
term in the well-known classification of malea of consciousness 04 “ Waking ”, 
“ Dream ", and “ Deep Sleep”, designating the worldly, angelic, and divine modes of 
understanding; Deep Sleep being synonymous with samadhi, where the distinction 
of knower and known no longer confuses the understanding, or, in other words, where 
knowledge-as perfects the imperfection of knowledge-of. Dharaya, dhyana, and 
samadhi (= sugupla) in Yoga correspond to St. Bernard's consideratio, comlemplatio, 
and exceasus or raptus, but with this distinction, that the Christian ereessus is 
usually an ec-stasis, the Hindu samiddhs rather an“ in-stasia ". 

Note the correspondence of sugupia with sugupina characterizing Ahi-Vrtra in 
RV. iv, 10, 3; the significance is developed in my “ Angel and Titan "', to appear at 
once in the JAO8.; cf. also note 9. 

Brute beast,” padu, ie, less than man and only fit to be offered up in sacrifice 
by othera; cf. Brhaddrapyoka Up., i, 4, 10, ~ Whoever worships any Angel as other 
than the Essence, thinking ‘ He is one, and I another’, does not understand, and is 
like a beast for the Angels,” and Ailareya Arapyata, ii, 3, 2, where padu is defined 
as “whose discrimination is merely by hunger and thirst" (adand-pipeise eva 
abhirijidnam), Le, whose understanding is merely empirical and estimative. In 
Aitareya Aranyaka, loc, cit., the distinction made is of puruga (person) from padu 
(animal), cf. Boothius, Contra Eetychen, ti,“ there is no person of a horse or ox or any 
other of the animals which dumb and unreasoning live a life of sense alone, but we 
say there is person of a man, of God, or an angel.” 

7 “ Norm,” pramina, “ which is now as it ever was," apireddi; St. Augustine's 
“ Wisdorn uncreate, the same now as it ever was, and the same to be for evermore ™ 
(Confessions, ix, 10); sanitana dharma, the everlasting, self-revealed, and self- 
consistent Veda, It is assumed that the Veda is not the work of any author, human 
or divine, but presenta itself to the divine omniscience in eternity (cf. the Christian 
doctrine of “ eternal reasons "'), and has been revealed (cf. Ry Veda, x, Tl, Mundaka 
Up., i, 1, ete.), for which reason it is commonly spoken of as érufi, “ that which has 
been heard,” as, for example, in verso 6 below, where érufi is rendered by “ self- 


revealed word". For a fuller exposition of the fundamental doctrine of the eternity 
of the Vedas seo the Mimarusi Prabiéa, 6, in Edgerton’s version, New 
Haven, 1929. 


The doctrine does not, of course imply that the actual words in which the Veda 
is expressed are themselves eternal, but that that which was heard, and has been 
transmitted, is in itself eternal. Christianity in the same way speaks of “ eternal 
truths " without implying that the ipsissima vera of Seripture in any one language 
are eternal as such. 

“ Being, Intellect, Reatitude,” sac-cit-Gnanda; ef. St, Thomas, Sum. Theol., 
j, q. 26, 2. le, with respect to God's beatitude, “ Beatitude is the perfect good of an 

s“ Of no-otherness,” adeaya. The Vedanta cannot properly be defined as 4 
monistic system, but only by its own name aa 4 doctrine of “ No-otherness " 
(adeaita); “ God" (iévara) being spoken of as “ One” rather in relation than as He 
is essontially, viz. “* Without-otherness ". * No-otherness " excludes both number and 
quality; “ That" is inconnumerable and simple. This is also Christian doctrine 
(Boothins, De Trim, ti, nulla igitur in co diversitaa ... nec mumerua). The conclusion 
follows that things in their thingishnoss (yathé-bhiita, ic. as they are accidentally, or 
to use a familiar Christian expression “in their ereaturehood ") are non-cesential 
(an-dtmya), which is the Mahiyana formulation ; or, in other words, that things have 
essence (4fman) only in abstraction from the accidents by which we apperceive them, 
which essence is thorefore “ Not, not” (néfi, néfi) anything that can be predicated 
of the thing in its thingishness (asfifea), and this is the Vedintie formulation. 

» “In the very principle,” cf. “on the canvas of the Essence,” cited above in 
note 3. 
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For afedka and bedka we prefer to retain the primary senses of “ clumber " or 
* unawareness ” on the one hand and “ awakening” on the other, although the more 
familiar “ ignorance " and “ enlightenment " aro also implied. For in this way the 
continuity of the traditional thought is better seen ; procedure from potentiality (the 
condition of aswrafva) to act (the condition of deratra) being constantly described as 
an awakening from stupor or slumber; this is found especially in connection with 
Agni as wacrtudh “ awakening at dawn ", and in connection with the Angels generally, 
who are sometimes referred to as “ wake ", ic. “ quick "in the Biblical sense. In the 
same way the Buddha’s “enlightenment " is really a “complete awakening", sambodhi. 
But life in the worlds, being still an admixture of potentiality and act, torpor and life, 
is a continuous process of awakening, which when it is accomplished implies a 
despiration (nirriga) and a return (sieptti) upstream (prafibila), and for this reason 
the Complete Awakening ia described in terms of “ inverse thinking "’ (prafyol cefand, 
Yogu Siitra, i, 29) as “* Deep Sleep " (see note 6), which Deep Sleep is contrasted with 
the mere “ wakefulness" (jagrat) of the empirical consciousness or posible intellect 
(aduddha manas, Maitri Up.,vi, 34); attainment of the Ultimate Station (param padarn), 
that of the speculative or pure intellect (éuddha mones of cif) implicsa ~ dementation ™ 
(amanthhdea, ib.). In other words, the whole course of the devayiina leads from the 
pre-rational, through reason, to the «upra-rational, 

1@ Flux of things," samaira, Eckhart’s “ storm of the world-flow. “ Uprosh 
of awareness of the Essence,” Gfma-lodha-samunmesa. 

!! ‘The maker of semblant worlds ia knowledge-of or epistemological cognition 
(avidya) aa distinguished from knowledge-as or gnosis (uid ypit). 

“ Self-revealed Word,” érufi, as in note 7, 

12 The doctrine of arindbhara, or “ necessary reciprocal relationship”, is here 
enunciated : see the many parallel passages cited in my New Approach to the Vedas, 
p- 9 and note 26. 

ice itted doctrine “ (disfi); cither with reference to the body of traditional 
exegesia (empti) or more likely with reference to oral instruction and initiation received 
from a guru, 

20 Plenom,"” pirgam; cf. Brhadéranyaka Up., v, 1 (almost identical with 
Atharva Veda, x, 8, 29), “ Plenum from plenum taken, plenum yet remains.” This ts 
not a contradiction of arindbhdva (see previc note), for a plenum could not be 
essentially infinite (but only numerically or relatively so) if anything remained external 
to it: ie, “without me" it would not be infinite. 

It is interesting to contrast this position with the difficulty that ensues when the 
jdentity of divine and individual essence ie denied ; St. Thomas (Sum. Theol., iii, 
q. 93, a. 1, ad 4) is forced to argue that ~ Although finite added to infinite docs not 
make a greater thing, it makes more things, since finite and infinite are two things, 
while infinite taken by itself is one " ; a tissue of logical inconsistencies, for it is evident 
that an infinite to which a finite could be added cannot have been an infinite, but merely 
an incalculable, Boethius knows much better when he says that “Two belongs 
to the class of things " (duo refrua ewnt, De Tirin., ii). Infinite plus infinite does not make 
two things, because infinite is not a “ thing “, cf. Bohme, “ God is properly called mo 
thing,” cf. Erigena’s “ God does not know what he is, because He ie not any what". 

4 “That thou,” Le. the well-known Aupanisada formula, “That art then “ 
(taf term asi}, here contracted to That thou ™ (fat term). 





Post(a) 
By {Jani CHARPENTIER 


ATEITHER in Hobson-Jobson nor in Dalgado’s excellent Glosstrio 

Luso-Asidtico is found a single word concerning a word post(d), 
meaning an infusion or decoction of opium, which seems to have 
played rather an important role in Mogul times. As several passa 
in the works of older European authors give the word in the form post 
(or at least something very near to it) I shall here put together what 
L have found about it. Probably several passages have so far escaped 
my attention and may be added later on. 

The oldest author in whose work I have met with this word is 
Father Monserrate. Speaking of a certain Baba Kapiir at Gwalior 
he tells us as follows?: ‘ Namgue paucis abhine anmis, in hae eadem 
ciuitate, nebulo quidem, cui nomen erat Baba Capurius, Mahammedda 
sectator, fuit, qui Bacchi exoletas mores, el institula polione quadam, 
instaurauit, quae ex papaveris pulaminibus aqua dilutis, conficitur. 
Opinabatur homo perditus, in co beatitudinem esse positam, si omna 
sensu quis careat, nec corporis morbos, nec anime zgritudines pahiatur, 
quin magis, quodam sensuum lenocinio semisopitus delimiatur, Cumaue 
id oppio offici animaduertisset, cui tamen si quis assuescat, in discrimen 
incidit premalura mortis, ex papauerum siliquis sorbiunculam exeogi- 
tauit, in hune modum. Posteaquam oppium, ex papaueris siliquis 
incisis effluxit, que maturilatem sunt consequute, demptis seminibus 
in aquam conjiciuntur, tamdiuque subiguntur, donec humor ast 
vinun coloretur, Qui posteaguam paulisper resedit, in vas aliud reticulo 
inferjecto, Lenuissimt lini, transfunditur, et expurgatur, eiusque iam ad 
potandum parati ipsi pharmacopa magnis crateribus se proluwnt .. .* 
Nouus hie Epicurworum coryphseus, plurimos nactus est, qui el nomen 
dederunt, viros quidem principes, et in ys regem ipsum Zelaldinum * 
magnum: qui omnes ab eo pharmaco, quod wulgari eorum lingua, 
postum dicitur, Postinos*® se dict honorificum arbitrantur.” 

1 Mongoticw Legationis Commentarius, MASE. iii, 557 99. 

? Opium-drinkers abstain from meat, onion, garlic, ete., and especially from 
oil, which to them acts like poison, Owing to their continuous sleepiness they abstain 
from sexual indulgence, and thus obtain a great fame for holiness. 

2 Jalalu-d din. 

4 Thus in the text, but probably to be written Magnum as it is no doubt meant 


to render Abbr. 
® Poati, an opium-~lrinker. 
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Post, according to Monserrate, is prepared from the husks of the 
poppy steeped in water ; neither condiments nor spices are mentioned 
here. 

In another passage ' Monserrate says of Akbar : “ Posts potione, uel 
aqua sitimdepellit : cuiusimmodico potu stupefactus sedet, et oscutatur.” * 

The next author known to me, who makes mention of pasf(d) is 
Teixeira in chapter vi of his Relaciones de los Reyes de Persia,? where 
speaking of ajion (opium) he says: ‘‘ Poor people use the husks, and 
a decoction thereof instead of opium, and as the husks are called 
pust, those who do so go by the name of pustys."" Pusty, of course, 
is nothing but posti, though Teixeira seems to have been thinking 
of the Persian pést “ vile, low’. 

Teixeira is quoted by De Laet De imperio Magni Mogolis (1631), 
pp. 104 f., though the reference seems to be also to another passage 
which I have unfortunately not been able to unearth. Says Dr. Laet: 
“ Opium preterea, quo nationes plereque Asaticem lantopere capiuntur, 
maxima copa hie* colligitur; ipsi vocant Afion: emanat ilhid é 
surculis papeveris incisis: tenwiores® vero illius loco wluntur vulgo 
decocto capitellorum papaveris: quia aulem capitella estu vocantur 
ipsis Pust, eos, qui decocto illo utuntur, appellant Pusty, uti opulentiores, 
qui opium usurpant, Afonii. Usum illius primo introductum volunt 
Perse a viris principibus, quibus cure somnos adimebant:; vulqusque 
sensim imilare coeprsse, ut fere solent; ita ut jam pauci sint, qui 
alterutro non ulantur. Narrat Teixeira se widisse nonnullos, qui 
tantopere illi assueverant, ut quum illo destituerentur, emorerentur : 
plures tamen nimio illius usu laeduntur, atque adeo tolluntur, est enim 
lethale venenum, nisi quis modum adhibeat, & caute illo utatur.” 

The Jesuit Father Bartoli in his Missione al Gran Mogor del Padre 
Ridolfo Acquaviva (1663),* p. 64, tells us the following about Akbar : 
“O se pur linvitava a dirgli alcuna cosa di Dio, appena cominciato, 
saddormentava; e cid per lo troppo uso hor dell'Orraca, che 6 
un fumosissimo vino di palma,’ hor del Posto, cht e una 

1 MASE,, iii, 42, 

2 Cf. Smith, Afar, p. 336, 

2 Translated in the Hakluyt Society Publ. (1902), p. 200. 

¢ Viz. in Gujarat. 

© These ore the “ poor people” of Teixeira. 

* There are other editions issued at Rome in 1714 and at Piacenza in 1819, 

® There is considerable confusion in the use of the word Arrack, Hack (cf. Hoheon- 
Jobeom, 8.¥.). It ia undoubtedly much used to denote the spirit distilled from the 


exudation of the date-palm, which, however, should properly be called foddy; but 
it alao means a coarse brandy distilled from cane-molasses and especially from rice, 
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tal confettione d’oppio, rintuzzato, e domo con varie correttioni 
d’aromate.”’ Bartoli no doubt is dependent upon Monserrate whom 
he has even slightly misunderstood ; but the mention of spicing the 
post, which appears here for the first time, must have been taken 
over from another authority. 

The famous French physician Francois Bernier spent at least ten 
years (1658/59-1668) within the frontiers of the Mogul Empire, and 
obtained a thorough knowledge of things Indian. In his work there 
‘; found the following passage concerning post(@)': “Ce Poust 
n'est autre chose que du pavot écrasé quon laisse la nuit 
tremper dans de l’eau; cest ce qu'on fait ordinairement boire @ 
Goiialeor, A ces princes auxquels on ne veut pas faire couper la tete ; 
c'est la premiére chose qu'on leur porte le matin, & on ne leur donne 
point & manger qu’ils n’en aient bu une grande tasse. on les laisseroit 
plitot mourir de faim ; cela les fait devenir maigres & mourir insensible- 
ment, perdant peu & peu les forces et l'entendement, & devenant 
comme tout endormis et étourdis, & c'est par 1A qu'on dit qu'on s'est 
défait de Sepe-Chekouh,* du petit fils de Morad-Bakche, & de Soliman- 
Chekouh? méme.”" The chief state prison of the Moguls was at Gwalior; 
and Bernier seems to be the first European to mention the custom of 
slowly poisoning State prisoners to death with pést(a)," which was 
probably practised during the time of Shah Jahan (1627-1658) and 
certainly during the earlier years of the reign of Aurungzéb 
(1658-1707). 

The native historian Muhammad Salih’ Kamba in his "Amal-i 
Salih (v. Elliot-Dowson, History of India, vii, 151) also tells us that 
Sulaiman Shikoh and Muhammad Sultan (a younger son of Aurungzéb) 
were taken to Gwalior to be fed upon kuknar, which is simply 4 
synonym of pést(a). Muhammad Sultan afterwards was removed to 
Salimgarh and there done to death by opium. ‘ 

t [| quote from the edition of Amsterdam, 1724, called the Histoire des Etats dw 
Grand Mogol, p. 147. An English translation is found in the Travels in the Mogul 
Empire, by Constable and Smith (1916), pp. 106 f. 

* A younger son of Diri Shikoh. 

* The eldest son of Dara Shikoh. 

# C£ however, De Lact, Le. p. 4, who, speaking of the State prison at Rantham- 
hor, tells us that prisoners were kept there for two months and then: pracfectys 
arcis cos produci!, at in fastigio muri constifufos ef lacte potatos, prascipites agit im 
suijectas rupes, The lac mentioned here must certainly be some sort of decoction 
of opium (or possibly bhang which is sometimes mixed with milk, cf. Watt, Commercial 
Products of India, p. 259). 

« ‘That such was the case ia mentioned by Tavernier, Travela in India (ed. Crooke), 
i, 52. 
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Peter Mundy in his 7'ravels, n, 247, also mentions the pdst(d) : 
“Of the huskes they make a kind of Beveredge called Post, steeping 
them into water a while and squeezinge and strayninge out the liquor, 
they drinck it, which doth inebriate."”” Drinkers of this decoction 

A curious deviation from all other descriptions of this beverage — 
is found in the New Account of East India and Persia, being Nine 
Year's Travels, 1672-1681, by the well-known English physician 
John Fryer? (1650-1733). In 1, 92, we read the following notice 
concerning the punishment of great nobles within the Mogul’s realm : 
“ Upon an Offence they are sent by the King’s Order, and committed 
to a place called the Post (from the Punishment inflicted), where 
the Master of the Post is acquainted with the heinousness of the 
Crime ; which being understood, he heightens by a Drink which at 
first they refuse, made of Bang (the juice of the intoxicating sort of 
Hemp), and being mixed with Dutry (the deadliest sort of Solanum or 
Nightshade) named Post, after a week's taking they crave more than 
ever they nauseated...making them foolishly mad“ ete. The 
same recipe for preparing Post is repeated i, 263; in iii, 169, Fryer 
mentions “* (rowalar or Post"’, apparently believing Post to be a name 
of the state prison at Gwalior. 

It is scarcely probable that Fryer, who was himself an M.D. and 
apparently much interested in natural history should have been so 
badly informed that he thought post to be not an infusion of poppy- 
husks steeped in water, but bhang (prepared from Cannabis) mixed 
with Datura." But if we take it that in the passage quoted above 


1 Edited for the Hakluyt Society by W. Crooke, vols. i-iii, London, 1900-1015, 
The first edition appeared in 1608, 

2 A few references to Datura may not be out of pliiee here, The apecirs, which are 
put to medicinal and especially criminal use in India seem to be above all J). fuatuosa L, 
(:.D. alba Nees) and JD, Metel L. It isknown tothe Portuguese authors as Duird (Konkani 
dédird) or Dufréa (in Port. and Spanish also as burladora “ joker because it makes people 
laugh in a foolish way); Sanskrit dictionaries usually give words like dAattara or 
dhustiira, the connections of which are by no means clear (a suggeated relationship 
with Latin festica “a straw cannot be upheld as there is scant reason for believing 
dhattira, diustira, ete. to be of Aryan origin). Datura seema to be mentioned first 
of all by Garcia d'Orta, Colloquios, xx (1563): "‘Senva. A’ minha senbora dew datura 
a beber huma negra da casa, ¢ tomoulhe as chaves, © aa joyas que tinha ao pescogo, 
© a@ quo tinha na caixa, ¢ fogio, com outro negro...‘ Onra. A quem dam esta mésinha 
nio falom cousa a proposito ; ¢ sempre riem, ¢ so muito liberaes, ¢ todo o negocio e 
rire falar muito pouco, e nio a proposito ; ¢ a mancira que qua ha de roubar he dei- 
tandolhe esta mésinha no comer, porque os faz estar com este acidente vinte ¢ quatro 
horas.” Monserrate, Lo., p. 574, speaking about the institution of suttee tells us how 
the poor widow, before being burnt, was stupefied by poison: “ Has mulierculas, wl 
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from De Laet, p. 40, lac really means bhang diluted in milk there 
certainly also exists such a drink with an admixture of Dafura-seeds, 
which is considered to be extremely dangerous and maddening to 
any degree, cp. Watt, Le., p. 488. It may be very well possible that 
State prisoners were done to death not only by preparations of opium, 
but also by other poisonous concoctions, which were all popularly 
known by the common name of post. 

Malcolm Mem. of Central India, 2, ii, 146 n., mentions the liquid 
opium which he calls not post but kusoombah.' It was much in use | 
as a ceremonial drink with the Rajputs and considered as a sacred 
pledge of friendship, Such a use of various infusions of poppy 1 
also mentioned by Tod,? who also does not seem to use the word post. 

Post is known also to Burton Scinde or the Unhappy Valley, 1, 267 sq., 
where he describes it thus: “ A dried poppy-head or two was infused 
in warm water allowed to stand the whole night, and in the morning 
squeezed till none of the juice remains in it.” The draught was 
then cooled in ice or snow in the hot weather, sweetened, perfumed, 
and thus administered to the captive. 

Other references that I have come across are to Thevenot, Travels 
(1687), ii, 97; Hamilton, A New Account of the East Indies, i, 172, and 
Herklots’ Qanin-i Islam, p. 526, but as they add but little to our 
knowledge of pést(@), I leave them out here. A reference to Forbes, 
Ras-Mala, p. 557, must probably be incorrect ; at least it has proved 
impossible to me to identify it in the new edition of that work which 
is alone accessible here. 

Past or pasta, according to the authorities quoted above (with the 
exception of Fryer), thus is an infusion of poppy-heads steeped in 
omni doloris sensu careant, medicamentia quilwedam, oppio pravertim, vel herba soporifera 
(quae hongue diritur, canabique quam similis est) vel, quod walatins ext, dufurone Aerba, 
Indis cognita, Europacia, ac veteribus proreua ignota consopiwat omnia.” lt is epoken 
of as having been much used in Goa to stupify jealous husbands in order to afford their 
wives more freedom, ef. e.g. Linschoten, Voyage to the £. Indies, i, 200; Pyrard de 
Laval, Voyage (Hakl. Soc.), ii, 113; Mocquet, Voyages, p. 312, ete. That it was 
used by Indian robbers to stupefy their victims was known already to Prosper Alpinus, 
Hist, Aegypt, (1580), i, 190 sq.; and it is still said to be in frequent use with the 
descendants of thugs, ef. e.g. Slooman, Rambles and Recollections (ed, Smith), p. 82 qq. ¢ 
Chevers, Ind. Med, Juriaprudence, p. 179 sqq. Watt, lLe., p. 488, tells us that pots in 
which arrak is poured are sometimes fumed with the smoke of burnt Datura-seeda, 
On Datura, ef. further Acosta, Tractade de la Drogas, p. 87; Rheede, Hortus Mala- 
baricus, ii, 47 sqg.; Rumphiua, Herb, Anmbomense, v, 246 299. ; Ainslie, Mat. Med. 
Hind., p. 47, ete. 

1 Skt. Kusemhda is the Safflower or Bastard Saffron (Carthamus tinctoriua L.) ; 
a corresponding word also seems to be used of the Lac Tree (SeAleichera trijuga Willd. ). 

2 Cf. Rajasthan (ed. Crooke), i, 86, ete. 
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warm water and allowed to draw over night. The fluid is then strained, 
sometimes cooled, and perhaps mostly mixed with spices or other 
flavouring stuffs. So far there seems to be little difficulty, That it 
should be in special use in the Punjab! is, of course, quite possible, 
though it seems to be widely known in different parts of India. 

There remains, however, the derivation of the word past (Waa) 
or pdsta (TYaat) itself, which seems to cause some uncertainty. 
_ Sir George Grierson, whose knowledge of everything connected with 
India is unrivalled, and who was for a couple of years himself an 
Opium Agent mm Bihar, tells us* that the usual name of the Papaver 
somniferum L, is really past or pasta, which thus, at least within 
Bihar, denotes the whole plant. I ventured to write to Sir George 
Grierson on the subject, stating it as my humble opinion that it is 
really the seed-capsule that is called pést(@), and that this name 
was then transferred to the plant itself; and in his reply 7 Sir George 
willingly endorsed this opinion. He further tells me that the 
common opinion in Bihar seems to be that pést is really the Persian 
word pést meaning “skin”, which is “in this connexion 
referred to the ‘skin’ or outer shell of the poppy capsule”, For 
phonetic reasons it seems impossible that pdst(@) could be a genuine 
Indian word, and it must thus be suggested that it was borrowed 
from somewhere. The difficulty seems to me to be that Pers, pdst 
does really mean “ skin, hide of an animal ”’,® and that it seems slightly 
uncertain whether such a meaning could be developed into the “ skin " 
(or rather shell) of a poppy capsule. As, however, no other probable 
derivation seems to be at hand we shall so far have to rest content 
with this one, 





1 Watt, Le. p. B45. 

* Bihar Peasant Jafe, 2nd ed., p. 241. 

* Letter dated llth January, 1935. 

* On this word which has been borrowed into Sanskrit as pusta(hn)- “ manuscript, 
book " ef. Gauthiot, MSL., xix, 130 f 

* Pers. pdst should be related to Kurd. pist “skin” (@.7.Ph., i, 2, 267) and to 
Avestan posta“ skin". There is considerable difficulty concerning the root-vowel ; 
but undoubtedly the Avestan word owes its origin to o false writing and should really 
be pical or pore! (i.e. *pilsta- or *pawata-), 





Bhagavata Purana and the Karikas of Gaudapada 
By AMARNATH Kay. 


BOUT three years ago, I sent a paper on “ The Date of the Bhaga- 

vata Purina” to the 1.H.Q. The publication of the paper was 
delayed, and it was forestalled by B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma’s paper 
on the same subject, which appeared in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, vol. xiv, pts. iii-iv. The object of both 
the papers was the same, viz. to controvert the views of Vaidya and 
Winternitz who proposed the tenth century a.p. as the date of the Bh.P. 
Sarma suggests that this Purana was composed in the fifth century, 
if not earlier. My own view is that the work came into being some 
time between a.p. 550 and 650. The mention therein of the Huns 
(ii, 7, 26) and of the Tamil Saints (xi, 5, 38-40) would go against 
Sarma’s hypothesis. Sarma and the present writer adopted somewhat 
different lines of attack upon the position taken up by Vaidya and 
Winternitz. It is unnecessary, however, to state the additional 
matter my paper contained, or to publish it. This will be done if the 
other view finds a defender who has to be refuted. 

I propose in this place to raise a discussion as to whether the 
composition of the Bh.P. preceded or followed that of the Karikis 
of Gaudapada. From the parallelisms cited below, it will be clear 
to all that one of these two writers must have been influenced by the 
other, Sarma points out a quotation from Bh.P. (x, 14, 4) in the vyttr 
on the “Uttaragitaé”’ (ii, 45), attributed to Gaudapada, and also two 
clear references to the Bhagavata in the so-called Méathara vrtti on 
the “Simkhyakarika’. As regards this latter work, it has been 
doubted whether we have the original text before us; the work 
appears to have grown with the times, and the Bh.P. references 
found therein do not appear in Paramirtha’s Chinese translation. 
If the Uttaragité commentary were a genuine work of Gaudapada, 
as Belvalkar and Sarma think, it would be clear that the author 
of the Bh.P. preceded Gaudapada. I must, however, invite these 
and other scholars to reconsider the question in the light of what 
follows. 

Compare the similarity of ideas in the following quotations from 
the Bh.P. and the Karikis of Gaudapada :-— 
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(a) “ Addvante ca yan nasti vartamane’ pi tat tatha 
Vitathath sadréah santo’ vitatha iva laksitah.” 
G. K., u, 6, and rv, 31. 
“ Na yad idam agra isa na bhavisyad ato nidhandd- 
Anumitam antard teayt mibhditi mrsaikarase 
Ata upamiyate dravinajativikalpapathatr 
Vitathamanovilasam riam ityavayantyabudhah,” : 
Bh.P., x, 87, 37. ‘ 
Adyantayer yad asato'sti tad eva madhye.” oh 
; Bh.P., xi, 19, 7. 
* Na yat purastad uta tan na paseat 
Madhye' jn tan na vyapadesamitram,” 
Bh.P., xi, 28, 21. 
Note the word vifatia in the Karika and in the first of the Bhigavata 
(b) “ Na nirodho na cetpatti na baddho na ca saidhakah 
Na mumukgur na vat mukta ity esd paramdarthata,”’ 
G. K., ii, 32. 
“ Baddho mukta ui vyakhyad qunate me na vastutah 
Grunasye mayamilatvan na me moksa na bandhanam.”’ 
Bh.P., xi, 11, 1. 
(c) “ Advaitam samanuprapya jadavallokam-dearet.”” 
G. K., ti, 35-6. 
‘ Atmaramo' nayavyityd vicarej jadavanmunth.” 
Bh.P., xi, 11, 16-17. 
(d) “ Maydisa tasya devasya yaya yam mohitah svayam,” 
G. K., ii, 19. r 
“ Scamayagunam avisya badhyabidhakatim gatah.”’ . 
Bh.P., vii, i, 6. 
(e) “ Ghatadisu pralinesu ghatalisddayo yatha 
Akiée sampraliyante tadvaj jiva ihatmani,” 
G. K., it, 4. 
* Ghate bhinne ghatakasa dkasa sydd yatha pura 
Evam dehe mrte jivo brahma sampadyate punah.” 
Bh.P., xii, 5, 6. 
(f) “ Manodréyam idam dvaitam yat iijicit sacaracaram 
Manase hy amanitbhave dvaitam naivopalabhyate.”’ 
G. K., tii, 31. 
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“ Manah srjati vai dehan qundn karmani cétmanah 
Tan manah srjate maya tato jiwasya samartih.” 
Bh.P., xu, 5, 6. 

(g) In interpreting Bh.P., xi, 24, 7, Sridhara quotes the well-known 
G.R., i, 15:— 

“ Mrllohavisphulingadyaih srstirya coditanyatha 
Upayah se'vataraya nasti bhedah kathaiicana.” 

(hk) The similes of the Rope and the Snake and of the city of 
Gandharvas, so familiar to Advaita Vedanta, occur in both the works. 
(Bh.P., vi, 9, 37; xi, 26, 17; and G.K., ii, 17-18; ‘and Bh.P., vi, 
15, 23, and G.K., i, 31.) 

(i) Bh.P. (vii, 15, 54) names the four states or modes of the Being, 
viz. videa, taijasa, prajia, and turya, just as they occur in the Karikas, 
which Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya considers to be older than the 
so-called Mandiikya Up., where the first and the fourth appear as 
Vaiévanara and turiya. 

A closer comparison of the two works would, I am sure, disclose 
many more parallelisms. In the absence of any earlier semi-Buddhistic 
Vedanta work of the type of these Karikis, a student of Indian 
Philosophy is naturally led to think that the Karikis were earlier 
than the Bhagavata Purina, which looks like attempting to harmonize 
their Vedinta with the Paiicaratra Bhakti religion, without, at the 
same time, disowning the latter's original allegiance to what is known 
as the Pauranic Samkhya. But while the author of the Purana appears 
to be familiar with the “ Ajatavida” doctrine, he does not know the 
“ Anirvacaniyata ” doctrine posited by Sankara. I am inclined, 
on this among other grounds, to think that the author came between 
Gaudapada and Sankara. No doubt the latter does not mention 
the Bhigavata in his commentaries, but if the “ Govindistakam” be a 
genuine work of his, as the sixteenth-century Bengal Vaisnava writer, 
Jiva Gosvamin thought, and as Belvalkar and others of this day 
think, Safikara must have known the Bhigavata. It may be noted 
also that both Sankara and Ramanuja are said to have known Puri 
or Jagannath, but that holy place does not appear to have been known 
to the author of the Bh.P. It would otherwise have found mention 
in the chapter on Balarima’s pilgrimage (x, 79). 

The difficulty in the way of the acceptance of my hypothesis is 
twofold : Firstly, the Bhagavata passage, hunted out by B. N. Krishna- 
murti Sarma, from the ‘ Uttaragitavrtti,” and, secondly, the tradition 
that Gaudapida was the teacher's teacher of Sankara. 
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The first difficulty is not really so insuperable as it appears. The 
attribution of the erfts to Gaudapdida rests on the evidence of the 
colophon in one or two manuscripts of the text. Such colophons 
cannot form independent evidence, knowing, as we do, that they 
often originated from ignorance or fraud. Nor does the fact that 
the philosophy of the vyfti is Advaita of the Gaudapada type mean 
much, for that is also the philosophy of the “Uttaragita”’ itself. I should 
be prepared to ascribe that work, rather than the commentary, to 
the great Gaudapada. 

The second difficulty is harder to meet, as in meeting it, one has 
to reject a time-honoured tradition, The traditional relation between 
Gaudapada ‘and Sankara would not leave sufficient time for the 
pre-Saikara author of the Bh.P., belonging to the extreme south of 
India, to be familiar with the Karkas of Gaudapida. Two pieces 
of evidence are adduced in support of the tradition, viz. the mention 
of Gaudapada as paramaguru in the puspika to the commentary 
on the Gaudapada Karikas, usually attributed to Sankara; and the 
reference to Gaudapada as guror gariyase in the metrical “ Upadeéa- 
sihasri”’ (xviii, 2), an undoubted work of Sankara. But can either 
of the expressions mean nothing else but “teacher's teacher”? I see 
no reason to restrict the meaning in this way, in either case, though 
paramaguru is generally understood to mean “ teacher's teacher”. 
I have besides grave doubts as to the authorship of the commentary 
on the Karikiis. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya would reckon it among 
the Sankaracarya apocrypha,! and I agree with him for a reason 
which he does not adduce, viz. the author's ignorance of the real 
import of a good many Buddhistic philosophical terms which abound 
in the Karikas. Saikara was more familiar with Buddhism than 
any other commentator on the Brahmasiitras we know of, and I 
am not prepared to ascribe such ignorance to him. One has only 
to consider the widely varying attitudes of Gaudapada and Sankara 
towards Theism, as also towards the Buddha and Buddhism, to be 
convinced that more than one teacher must have come between the 
two.2 I do not propose to enter into a detailed discussion of all that 
has been said by others about Gaudapida and his age, but I am 
inclined to agree with Barnett and Jacobi in thinking that a date, 

l Sir Ashutosh Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume, iii, pt. ii, Sahkara's commentaries 


on the Upanisads ! 

? Note also the remote nature of Safkara'’s references to Gaudapida in his com- 
mentary on the Brahma-Sitras, i, 4, 14-5, and ii, 1, 9), as “ Sampradiyavit " and 
“ Vedintirtha-sampradiyavit ”. 
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later than a.p. 500,should not be assigned to this great teacher." 
This would place him nearly 300 years before Sankara, and allow 
for an interval, during which the Karikis might travel down to the 
south. May it be that the influence of the Purana itself led Sankara 
to find a respectable place for a personal God and lis worship m his 
system ? Ganudapada appears to have felt little concern for Theism 
and bhakti. 


1 See Barnett’s review of Walleser's work in JRAS. 1910, and Jocobi's paper on 
“ Mayaivada " in JAGS. 1913. 





Some Early Dramas in Bengali 
By Javanra Kumar Daseurta 


MA BATANS Kulin Kulsarbasva (1854) is often regarded as 
4” the first Bengali drama, but there are many other Bengali 
plays of one sort or another anterior to it in date. 

Although Herasim Lebedeff, a Russian adventurer, staged two 
Bengali plays in Calcutta towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
these have not come down to us. It is doubtful if Lebedeff’s plays, 
which were translations of English dramatic works, were ever 
published. No clue to the subsequent fate of these plays is found 
in the autobiographical introduction to Lebedeff’s Grammar of Pure 
and Mized East Indian Languages, printed in London in 1801. 

That some kind of indigenous Bengali plays existed in the first 
part of the nineteenth century is evident from a reference to an 
old play named Kalirajar Yatra in some of the old Calcutta periodicals." 
This play seems to have been popular in its own day. The characters 
are two Vaisnavas, Kaliraji, his Minister, his Guru, a noble and well- 
dressed Englishman with his lady and two servants. Dancing, singing, 
and witty conversation were distinguishing features of this play, 
which was very much liked by the audience.” 

The tone of Bengali plays in those days was rather low. Dramatic 
versions of Vidyasundar were severely criticized by contemporary 
journals on this ground.* In 1826, the Samacar Candrika put forward — 
a vigorous plea for a regular stage. For some years before theatres 
were founded in Bengal, translations were made from Sanskrit to 
supply the want of good dramas in Bengali, Some of these earlier 
plays were until recently very little known. 

A paraphrase of Krsnamisra’s Prabodha Candrodaya Nataka, 
which was published in 1822, is the first printed Bengali drama. This 
paraphrase under the title of Atmatattvakaumudi was the joint work 
of three pandits—Kaésinath Tarkapaficinan, Gangadhar Nyayaratna, 

1 Caloutta Review, vol. xiii, p. 160. The Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. ii, p. 460, 
mentions a Bengali work, Xaliraj, but it is not definitely etated whether this was a 
drama or a prose narrative. 

? Asiatic Journal, 1822, p. 287. 

2 Calcutta Journal, 26th February, 1522, p. 537. 

* Asiatic Journal, 1826, p. 214. 
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and Kemkiket Siromani, The whole composition is in a very stiff 
ci Bengali prose. In 1850 the Samicir Candrika advertised a 
version of “the same play written in “ payar ” verse, but nothing further 
is known about it. 

James Long's Granthibali or Catalogue of Eleven Hundred Bengali 
Books (1852) mentions another drama, Aautuksarbasea Natak. 
This is based on Gopinath Cakravarti's Sanskrit play noticed by 
Wilson in the Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. The work 
was done by Pandit Ramcandra Tarkalamkar of Harinabhi. A copy 
of it which is in the British Museum ts dated 1828, Some people have 
confused this play with a stage-version of Vidyisundar performed 
in Calcutta in the early thirties of the last century. Kautuksarbasva 
is a two-act play and opens with an invocation to the god Ganeda 
in “ tripadi*’ verse. The characters are Kalibatsal Raja, his general 
Samarjambuk, a learned Brahman, Satyaciryya, some courtiers, 
the Queen, a maid-servant, and a public woman. It shows ocecasion- 
ally a bad moral taste, being a play which aims at illustrating the 
degenerating tendencies of the Kali age. The style is a mixture of 
the Sanskritic and the colloquial. The translator, however, regarded 
his language as ** sadhubhasa *’. The Bengali version is truly speaking 
a paraphrase rather than a translation of the Sanskrit original. Both 
prose and verse are used and there are many stanzas in “ payar™ 
and “* tripadi ” 

Long's Catalogue of the Vernacular Literature Committee's [ibrary 
(1855) names a play Mahanatak, Ram's History dramatized from 
the Sanskrit, 1840. This evidently is the same play as Ramgati 
Kabiratna’s dramatized version of Mahdnaiaka, the date of which is 
given by Schulyer as 1849.2. This is not a regular drama, It is a 
kind of dramatic representation of Rama's life. The play opens with 
an invocation to Ganesa, “* Payar’’ and other forms of Bengali verse 
have been used throughout. There are also several stage-directions. 
Parts of this play do not evince good taste even if some 
allowance is made for conventional Sanskrit erotic descriptions. 

Another translation from Sanskrit, Jagadiévara’s Masyirnava, is 
supposed to have been published in 1840.4 The British Museum copy 

1 Samicir Candriki, 1830, 12th April. 

! Dhanaijay Mukhopidhyiy-Baagiya Ndtyatild, p. 2. 

° A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, p. 65, Long, however, in hia Descriptive 
Catalogue of Bengali Works (1855), gives the date as 1849, 


4 Bendall, Calalogue of Pali, Proakrit, amd Sanskrit Works in the British Museum 
(1893), pp. 149-4. The Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. ii, p. 454, givea the date as 1835. 
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of this play bears no date, Wilson noticed this play also. The taste 
of Hasyarnava is at times absolutely indecent and the humour is 
spoiled by blunt coarseness. Wilson says that the King left at the 
end of the first act. In the Bengali version there is no stage-direction 
to that effect, nor is there any division of the play into regular acts. 
One has to assume that the King left with his whole party as the 
latter part of the play is monopolized by the pandits and the courtesans. 
The narrative portions of Hasydryava are in Bengali prose and transla- 
tions of the original Sanskrit slokas are in “ payar ". 

A Bengali translation of Sakuntala by Ramtarak Bhattacaryya, 
a student of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, was reviewed by the Bengali 
periodical Sambad Prabhakar in 1848. But no trace of it has been 
found so far. 

A Bengali rendering of Sriharsa’s Ratndvali by Nilmani Pal 
was published in 1849. This play opens with a prayer to Ganesa in 
‘“payar’’, Then follows a sort of “ bandana” or salutation to the 
Guru, after which comes the “ granthasiicana ” or introduction in 
“‘tripadi’’. But the work of Nilmani Pal is not an exact translation. 
It is only an adaptation. Nilmani Pal supplemented Sriharsa’s text 
with additions and alterations of his own. In the earlier part of the 
play, he introduced a description of Sriharga’s capital which is not 
found in the original. Then there are other additions, e.g. a whole 
story about Ratndvali and a description of a voyage. Almost all the 
stage-directions of the original are omitted, though the division of 
the play into acts remains the same as in Sriharga, The dialogue 
parts of the play have been considerably condensed, being put often 
in narrative form. The poetry is not altogether bad. Various forms 
of Bengali verse such as payar, laghutripadi, ekaballt, tripadi, dirgha- 
payar, ekabali antayamak, tunakabhas, lalitlaghu, totak, and 
caupadi have been used. But “ tripadi” and “ payar” seem to 
have been the favourites. Nilmani Pal must have been a devotee of 
the goddess Kali as there are several references to his reverence for 
that deity in this play. There is more use of prose in the fourth act 
than in other acts, and this part of the play, strictly speaking, becomes 
a mere narrative with occasional stanzas of poetry. Therefore towards 
the end there is a sense of monotony." 

1 Long, in his Descriptive Catalogue af Bengali Works (1855) mentions this work 
twice, and in one place he remarks that it requires pruning. This Catalogue, which 
is rather scarce now, has been reprinted as an appendix to Dr. Dinescandra Sen's 
Bangabhasa o Sahitya (fifth edition). 





Iranian Studies V 
By H, W. Battey 


dj Wave task of publishing the Khotanese Saka texts of the India 

Office and the British Museum, on which I am engaged, is likely 
to be long protracted. It therefore seems advisable to make known 
as soon as possible a list of the words for which parallel texts guarantee 
the meanings in Tibetan, Chinese, or Sanskrit. Most of the following 
words are from the Siddhasara-dastra of Ravigupta, of which there 
are extant sixty-five folios, The Tibetan is to be found in the Tanjur. 
Two short passages of the Sanskrit are preserved in a compilation in 
a Madras MS., of which a copy (made in 1902) is in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Through the courtesy of the Librarian I have been able 
to make use of this." 

When the meaning of the Saka is uncertain, the English equivalen 
is given for the Tibetan parallel word, and follows it. An asterisk 
denotes a translation from the context, without direct parallel text. 
A large number of other words are known to which no meaning can 
yet be assigned. Most of the words are new, but some, already known 
in E, can now be certainly translated, others are given as corroborative 
evidence to meanings known before. The abbreviation E refers to 
E. Leumann, Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, 
1933-4; Konow Suv. to Sten Konow, Ztwolf Blatter evner Handsehrift 
des Suvarnabhasasiira in Khotan-Sakisch, 1935; Sacii Doc. refers to 
the Saka Text edited by Konow in Two Medieval Documents from 
Tun-huang. 


ada 





: . flour. 5 . phye. See arrana. 

(NPers. ard). 

adirye .  .- ‘a ee . pian; adirasta to 
another place; ttalanasta u adarasta to and fro phan ts‘un 
du. Cf. adaiia. 

adista : . unripe : . ma smin-pa. 


agane : ; dban-med-par (cf. 
Sogd. yn’ Vimal. 97). 


t Since the above was sent to the press, I have been able to use in Oxford photo- 
graphs of two Nepalese MSS, of the Sanskrit text of the Siddhasira, It has been 
possible to use this rich new material to » small extent during the reading of the 
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ahauvam . : . weak. ; . see hauvana. 

ahvinad . to be warmed . . bsros-pa. 

ihvarai fem. Shoarria : sour. . skyur-ba. Konow 
Saka Studies ahvarrai. 

amista hye . tnfermented curds . Zo ma lans-pa. 

anesta vati . without firmness . Skt. asairaka. 





See esta-. 
anguzad). 
anvasta . difficult . ; . dkah-ba, Skt. 
Geachirs: Boe nvasta. Misread *atvasta- in Aparimitayuh 
Sitra. 
anuta : ‘ sion ma goms-pa. 
Cf. fiuska, 
arraje : . shrinking. . hkhums-pa, see 4ri- 


irrafid, aria . . “tobe ground . . Pte. arda (<< *ar-n-ta 
ef. [skasmi yard grownd). 

arjsal . . unpleasant. . mi Zim-pa, 

irisama . . shrinking : . hkhums-pa, Skt. 
samkoca. Cf. parisime decrease, and drraje. 


fisana : . green, blue, . Sshon-po. 
asarramata . . dread zum-pa Cf. E 8, 24, ssarri, 


E21, 8, dssuda. 

fsemja fitea . lake water. . mts‘ohi chu, Skt. 

sirasa. Cf. E21, 4, assimgye. 

asnal : ; . grgeon . . Skt. kapota. 

fiskii . j deer. iski hiya giiéta, Skt. 
aina (sc. méamsa) deer’s flesh (Sogd. isik). So translate 
E 10, 8, 0 tarra rrau vita aska or thirsty deer in the plain 
(see tran below). 

faiskaphai . _ poppy . ‘ . le brgan. 

askhauysa ; . top . thor-to. Cf. khauys-. 


istial ; - . previous ; . thog-mar, 
aspasdika . : . producing. . aspasde, 3 sg. rgyur 
hgyur-ro. 


asthajifia . , - l.tobeappled . bsgo din. 
2. to be taken . blan-bar bya-ho. 


—_s = 
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iIsthamjana . . tobe taken. . blats-la, blah zm. 
Pret. Ben. E 6, 30; 24, 160, 
astauch  . ; dry land i . skam-sa. 
asural ; . tnelean . . See sural. 
atcastaé : . injured . gnodl-pa, 
avyauca : . unbearable . . mi bzad-pa. 
aysbrijsana i to be roasted, fried . brhos-pa, See brrijs-. 
(ays- iys- ¢ys- are written for older wys-.) 
aysdau, aysdo . . boy . byis-pa. 


u vara ina ksasi sali vi bure aysdo giiréte and thence up to 
sixteen years he is called aysdo. 


aysdeminad, aysdimfiad tobecooled . . bsgrats-te 
ayedraphai . erouching ; . tsog-tsog-pur. 
ayula . ball. 


pasve ayula . heated ball. 
Chinese 4, in the story of Mahaprabhisa. So read Saci 
Document 70 : ysiri bimdi brrivinai ttaudi ayili on the heart 


the hot ball of love. 
ba, baka, bakalaka, 
bata =. . . small, ; . fun. 
bajam, loc. sg. bajinafia vessel . : . snod, 
bajevakai . . destroyer : . Skt. SwRES 
bajstha, loc. sg. mortar. . . gtun, FE 5, 65, baj- 
bajsihana. sihi. 
bale ; . ehuskyar(=Skt. —@ water-bird 
kalahamsa) 
balgatia, loc. sg. . vessel. ; . Skt. bhanda. 
balohi, loc. sg. balo- 
hafia . : . acloth. . Tas. 
balsa, gen. plur.baleanu sliipa - mchod-rten. 
In Sachi Document 42 basi sant padaide he ordered to build 
a stiipa. 
bamime . : . vonnling . skyug-pa. 
hamanini . . tobe made to vomit . 3 sg. bame vomits. 
bimii - . vomiting. 
banite  . _ jack-fruit tree, — . ‘Skt. panasa. 
bara : ; . ‘crops . (Mid. West  Iran., 
NPers. bar.) 
darabhaksa pasta u bara pahi *famine occurred and orops 
failed. 


bata, bava ! . root : : ete 
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bi ; . willow . ; . leat-ma (Av. vaéti, 
Soi vi, NPers. bid). 
bijautta spoiled . : . Skt. disita. 
“vag jsa bijautta spoiled by vegetation. E. 16, 9, bajot- 


bijsina St; : . tobe poured . . blugs-pa (vaik-, Av. 
vack-, Mid. West Iran. vé xt). 

binajafis . . «. tobesteeped . . sbans-pa. 

binaha =; . tobesplt  . . dral-te, Skt. patana. 

bimji. : : . Sparrow . ' sis. Skt. cataka, 





bisi, best. ‘ : buttermilk ee 
bisa . being in, expressing bicuhive Gunnin acockival 


an vasa Cf. hivi similarly expressing genitive case. 
viysamjva bisa utca water in the ponds ; puriia bisim achim of 
diseases in the womb, So translate passim in Sacii Document: 
]. 17, secii bise kamthe the towns in Secii (probably, 
according to a suggestion of V. Minorsky, 7G +] siet tiou 
the Chinese name, in modern pronunciation Hsi-chou, of 
Yarkhoto). So also in Saci Document 20 seci spires 2 
Secti the ag 
» bisu . : bush, tree (used of sin. 
castor and juniper) 

bithiia . é . dril-ba . : . to be twisted together. 
bitte : . . ds cut off . . tchod-ba. 
biysinai . . severe . . mi bzad-par. 
biysamjiia bkan fill. 

3 Sg. Tere biysiya cabal 3 pl. bivatyanda: f) 
biysma . : - urine . . (fcin passim. 
bra, bravi . : . cear . : . gsal-ba, 
bramji . : . birch-tree : . stag-pa, 
briha, brraha, loc. ag. 


back .  « Skt. prstha. 
‘jaimd brihi belly, mkhal sked, Skt. kuksi. 
brrijsifia . : . tobe roasted, fried . brhos-pa. 


(Balsa bréjag, ete.). See ayshrijs-. 
bujinina . = . to be extended . . brta-bar bya-ho. 
bujsvara . : . pestle . . btun-bu. E 65, 65, 
bajsvarra. -. 
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: intestines. . lot-ga. Cf bun, 
E 23, 149. 

bie hamddri vya inside the intestines. 
buysifié ad). . goat's . . Yahi (Av. buza-). 





bvastifia . experience. . Ses-pa. 
byajind . . tobe melted . . bau (vi-tak-, Av. 
vitaxti-). 
byamjsi . : . astringent . . bska-ba. Konow Suv. 
bitamysa 


byara ‘ ; . gourd . , . ga-gon, Skt. ervaruka. 
‘pyagana =. 2 w:~St.:SCéto be opened wide . gdan 
byasde =. . dissolves . hjig-pa (vi-tak). 
byiri, byirri . . ten thousand . . (Av. baévar-). 
ssa byiirii yuna 1,000,000 times ; dvarabistaé byirra hasta 
ysira 228,000 ; byira kala jiina a myriad kote times. 
So translate E 6, 87, ksei byairru 60,000. 
cambula_ . : . disturbed. Tib. zi-zi-por, Skt. 
akula. pajsd cambula vijisde Sin-tu zi-zi-por gyur-pa, Skt. 
drster akulaté bhréam. Cf. E, 2, 10, biédiinye cambule. 
cambva, loc. sg. cabvaiia, cabiiiia, thicket (according to Skt. and 
Tib. parallel passages). 
So translate E 25, 420, cambuve Viri. 
chai, pl. cha. . sprout . myu-gu. 
E 14, 153; 15, 79 chei; E 8, 20, chate. 
dahausta, dahoéta . virility - y . To-tsa-ba. 
dalai, pl. dala .- _ shell (of egg), bark (of Sun-lpags. 
tree) 
daraii Sl. . tobescraped . . béar. 
dasde ' ' . vipens . . smin-pa (Av. dag-). 
daujsii : ; . lead (metal) . . Ta-tie. 


dide . : : . doth . ; . Skt, alasya. 
dilaki 2 Maia slide cys S . chu-fiun. 
dinara, dinaryau . Skt. hiranya- gold 
digifig  . : . to be thrown . . bor-la. 
Pret. 3 Sg. diste. Skt. prakgipta. 
digsta ripe smnin-pa. See adigta 


unripe. So translate E 2,68; 23, 294 (cf. Konow’s Review, 
p- 36). 
drima . . «pomegranate .  . +bal-po sehu. Hence 
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Chinese # $k d‘uo liom (modern t‘u-lin), quoted by Laufer, 
Sino-Iranica, 282. Skt. didima is perhaps in some way 


connected. 
drimphame, drrauphime exerfion : . Skt. vyayimaka, Tib. 
brtsal-ba. 
drrava ; . languid . . Tgod-pa. 


Fem. drica in drica tsiimata, Skt. caticalam. E 2, 101 ; 
25, 401 dratai; E 21, 15, drace. 
dvisata, dvissa . . two hundred. 
dvyini . ‘ . to be beaten . . wrdeg-pa. 
estavana . . firm ; . brtan-pa. 
estima : : sireagth ; . fiams-stobs. 
cf. anesta, Skt. asiraka. So translate E 24, 27, nai ne 
ysira estitu ei his heart cannot be stilled. 
bysa ‘ ; millet. . ¢i-tae, Skt. nivara., 
ganam ‘ . wheat . ; gro. (< *gandama-, 
of, NPers. gandum). ganamal * wheat Jor him. 
ganihana . ‘ . to be made wet, 
Ptc. ganaista . wet gder. 
Cf. gansta ton Sf... Skt, leraeoetes in the Vajracchedika. 
garkhi =. . heavy; honowred .  Ici-ba, 
yor-yor-ba passim. garkham hvadam khastam jsa, Skt. 
gurvihiram. 
garkhittetu . reverence, é . fus-pa. 
garsii ‘ , . throat. ; . lkog-ma. 
gaudi, godi . kan. . skem-pa, Skt. kréa. 
PAs : . millet . . « khre, Skt. priyaigu. 
gaysil ; . reed . Skt. nada. 
geeiha ; ‘ . wood , . Skt. kastha, 
gichauka . . centre, heart . shif-po. 
gisai . name of a plant, 
gisai hive bata, fis bate, rtsva ku-sa the grass Krusda. 
Soin BE 2,13; 25, 169 geisi ; E 24, 172, ggisa. 
giska ; . “rope (in the simile of snake and rope). 
griha - é . hyjim-pa, : . mud, clay 





griiska 5 . skin, husk, rind . gun-lpags. 
hate PERE Cf. E 2, 13, griiske. 
giha ox ‘ . ba-lan, 


giha aaiye : . OF aa 
guhime . : . wound , . Skt, keata. 
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gimalyana . tobe smeared . bskus-te (vi-mard-). 
Pte. ggumiilstu, E 22, 11. 
giira ~ wine. rgun. 
giiriitca brew of grapes 
giiraka . . uvula ‘ leehu chuf-ba. 
gurmi, giirmi, gaurma ped sran-ma, Skt. kaliya. 
giyana- . j . deer Skt. ruru. E 14, 77, 
ggiysni (Av. gavasna). 
gvachime . digestion (vi-pak-). 
gvichil digesting. 
garkha gvacha heavy to digest. 
evachaiiaka making digest hjug-par byed-pa. 


gvaysde, 3 Sg. . 


So E 5, 116, gvaysdi 


cracks . : 
o Sg. 


hgas-pa (vi-vaz-). 


gvehaiskye jsa . with spoon thur-ma. 

gvihi, adj. cow's, passim. 

gvihaiyi, gvahaiyi pan zug-Thu. 
ir- say, report _ Pret. giida. 


brri hadai pihyai pyatsa giida he related i early in the 
morning to the gurolata, 


2 Sg. fem. guda, 3 plur. gudada. Pres. 38g. gvida, Imperat. 


2 Sg. gvera. Pte. pres. evirada, Cf. E 24, 141, gviranda ; 
E 23, 330, gverindi; E 5, 22, gvide. So read in Saci 
Document 55, kyi hva hva gviraci. 
gyasta- . ; . cleaned . See gyeh-. 
So translate in E 25, 490, cu ne gyastu iyi what +s not 
hugyastu gyehana yaipahaiiu, Skt. sudodhayitavyam 
to be well cleaned. 
gyeh-, jeh- te cleanse, to heal Skt. dodhaya-, cikitsa, 
Tib. gso-ba, 


to be cleaned. 
jehite, Pres. 3 Sg., cleans ; jatte is healed ; 3 pl. jehare, 
jihari are healed, jehgme, jihme, jehume, jahime, jihyme, 
jihime. Skt. cikitsa ; Tib. gso-ba healing. 
jehyiia to be healed. 
hadamjsya lasting one day. 
ttye jsi pajsa hadam)jsya from there five days’ journey. 
hahilsandau aysmii dad-par gyur-bas . beliewing (to hahalj-), 
but Chinese version has 7% (i @. 


gyehina 
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hajse ; . insects . 
halé, adj. . , . half 


hala amgii . half the limb. 
halai, adj. . ; . half. 
halinai al 7 = ® crosswise 
halirai, pl. halira myrobalan 


NPers. halila, ihlilaj ; Kuchean arirak). 


) So translate E 14, 102, halirau. 
hama, hauma . . raw 





a-ru-ra (Skt, haritaki, 


rjen-pa (Skt. ama, 


Balici himag). 
barley meal pag-zan. 
phag phye. 
jount te‘igs. 





(bam-ar-). A wrong etymology is given, BSOS. vi, 66. 


To this base ham-ar-, the partic, is hamida. 


hambamjsya stsz. general . spyihi. 
hambarasce , . filling Skt. paripiirana. 
hambica jsa Skt. samasa. a prlting together 
See hambrih-. 
hambithe, 3 Sg. makes retain. sri-bar byed. 
hambithika, hambithiki. 
gso-ba, 


healing (of a wound) 
healing 
to be mired 


to be put together 





Partic. hambirsta, hambairca, hambica. 








hambistamdi. 
ahambusana . improper. 
handajaiitemi . I perfected 
byas-so. 
hamdevika , ripening 
hamdrramjiia . to be i 
hamprihana to be bent 
hamgijinde 
hamggiijsa- fear, hjigs-pa. 
Pon Ana to be covered . 





sel-to, Skt. ropana. 
abyar. 

sbyar. 

Pret. 3 pl. 


hos-pa, 
yors-su smin-par 
smin-par byed-pa. 


berufi (ham-drang-). 
drans-te, dran-ba. 


dgug. 


*they fear ; haxarvacpaltiéa *they feared ; to 


g-yog-par byaho 
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See hamari. 
Skt. gocara. Cf. E 24, 


drod skyed-par byed- 
do. 


mur zin (NPers. 2avi- 


phur-te. 
sbyar. 
btsor-ba. 
ham-thag-ba 


hbyi-bar byed-do. 
hjug-par hgyur-ro. 
bde-bar, 

angry. 

nag-Ppo. 

Skt. krenabha. 


skran-ba. 


hasvime swelling; hasvaca, pres. 


grum iif. 
chag. 
hjam-po. Opposite 


sor. E 14, 71, 


bskams-nas, 

stobs che-ba. 

khram-khrom-du 
btags-ba. 

dmar, Skt. aruna. E 
hitinai, haitigya. 


hamida. joined . 
hajearo acc. 3g. . sphere 
51, hamysarro. 
hamjstilyaka : dai ham- 
3 Se. hamjsili. 
ham)vame chewing 
dan). 
hamphajing to be wrapped 
hamphisana to be put together 
hamthrajania to be pressed 
hamtr§nare fio make fall cia 
(used of the hair) 
haraysde . extends to 
harga easy. 
hariysime sdanis-pa 
haryasa, hirdsa, ivyies black 
haryasaurga blackish 
haskalaka : a cloth . 
ents sixty-eight. 
hastiisa eighteenth. 
hasu, hags a swelling 
hasvimdi they swell ; 
a ge. swelling Mere Bt) fe Av. spay-, Olas. risuyun). 
stoves : ul breaks 
hauga, hoga soft 
to strihi. 
haudi, hosa .  jinger 
hauséu. 
hausde it dries up 
hauvana strong . 
hauvimda are ground to fina: 
ments. 
hinai, hainai, henai; pl. red 
hind, heni; fem. 
hemja, hija, heje, 


hija, himja. 
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my hiss 


Adj. hisanai, stants hideciente: 


hiéinakii jsa 


higime : gvihye hisime, 


aa Py ee 
hijinim, hijija, ad). 
humjuda, adj. 


hura ; loc. pl. huravua, 
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condilion . . sturi hire, Skt. 
sthaulya. 
gen ‘ . glo-bur. 
. leags (*aSnanya-). 


with the won . . leags-kyis. 

cow'steat . bahi nu-sor, 
coriander. . hosu, Skt. dhanyaka 
with blood. 

thigh. ; . brla, So E 23, 168, 


huravva. hura. 
hvaihua . *Uighurs. 
hvainanai . tobedried . skams-pa. 
hvara sweet. : . mihar, Konow Suv. 
hvarra. 
hvarime eating . é . Skt. sevana. 
hvari *hecome dry. . oa amga hvari when 
the eile become ash 
hviisii : vegetation. . lIdum-bu. E 2, 14, 
hvassii. 
hvi : 2 . woman. : . bud-med. 
iharstii, Charsté, aharsta regularly . reyun-tu. 
inakal, inakii adjacent . hen-bskor. 
irhva : ciiron . Skt. miatuluiga, Tib. 
kha-lun. 
iri . the plant keraviran, 
karavirai, s1 fri hiya bata karavira, that ts, the root 
of tri. 
iidaki 20s returning  .  . Skt, pratinivartaka, 
jaste . : . part of eye. 
haryasye jaste bimdi on the black part . Skt. krana-bhige. 
diye jaste bimdé on the white part . Skt, 4ukla-bhage. 
jista : , boiled . : . See jsaifi-. (Av. yaes-, 
| ete.) 
jsinida they boil ay BAO 
jsangme boil evagy. 
jeanana to be boiled, 


jsihara, jsahira, deuherss stomach, inside . pho-ba, khon-na, kho- 


jsehera. 


Ta. 
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kaba . @& measure of quantity. 
‘ivi kabe eviha rriim lieo haba v butter. 
kaha : uch g-yah, Skt. kandi. 
kahaitte, kihaitte, 3 pl ich , . g-yah-ba, 
kyihare, kyahari. 
kaki, keki ; . poeder, ointment . phye-ma, lde-gu, (ef. 
Skt. kalka). 
kami, kami lt wound. . rma, 
kamga, kamgo, karagyi; skin. , . éun-lpags, pags-pa. E 
kamge. ® 12, kamgo. 
kampilai, kampile, ka- name of a tree . Skt. kampilya (kam- 
pilye, kampilye. pilla, kampillaka, 
etc.). 
kapiiri camphor Skt. karpiira (Sogd. 
kp'wr, West Mid. Iran. k’pwr, NPers. kafiir, Tib. ga-bur). 
kari i . the outside. phyi-rol, ten-skor. 


Ieark tcimaiim, mig-gi phyi-rol the part lying around the 
eyes (connection with Av. Cayra-, 48 proposed by RKonow, 


is unlikely). 
karvina, karvind, karvjnim adj. nen-skor. 
karga . . (magic) cirele . Skt. mandalaka. 
kag- . . be obstructed, fail. 
3 Pl. dyakyai kadare u gva sight and ears fail mig Idohs-sih 
hon-par hgyur-ba. 


3 Sg. kaéte, kaéti. E 24, 99, kassiru, 2 pil. 
kasima obstruction hgag-pa. 


kasd, kase jsa, loc. sx. decoction . khu-ba (ef. Skt. 
kasatia. kagaya decoction). 

kayaci . at night . . Bkt. nifithe, dinante. 
a khaiye, Shes illness. . na-ba (cf. Mid. Pers, 
kbaiyuda : . painful : .  mug-cin. 
khije mudd rdzab, hdam. 

E 9, 90 (loc. ag.) khirja, EB 20, 53, kharggu. 
kharina adj... . gla-ba . : . musk-deer, 
khase : <lieyal EPIOS cate: 8 . spod. 
khauys- . . more, change . g-yo-ba. 


pcre khauysauma verbal noun. khoysamda pres. 
pte. khauysde 3 sg. hgyur-bar. akhausti unmoved, Skt. 
acala, khaugiia to be agitated bagul én. Cf. askhauysa, 
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ttuhostindi (E 23, 308). (Possibly related to Armen. (if 
Iranian loanword) yoyz, yuzem seek). 

khavi foam : . sbu-ba (Munjani yaf, 
Skt. kapha, NPers. kaf). E p. 351, line 9, khava, E 7, 53, 
samu kho khavi o kho marica. 

khaysinya, khiysjfia intestines . . lo-ka. 

loc. sg. 
khaysma . - , abscess . . . phol-mig, hbrum-ba. 
khindé, khendi, khainde like. ; . Ita-bu, bzin-du, hdra- 


ba, hdra-ho. 
khiysari . jilament ; . ze-ba (from Skt. 
kesara). 
_khuna, khyna, khyne, Aole . ; . 8bubs, khun-bu, bu- 
gen. pl. khynam, ga. 
khynyam. 


khusi ; : - fot 
Sects oy kiéifia, 
koraki, kauraka. . wood-pigeon . . thi-ba, Skt. kapotaka. 
kralo : . tin , : . Skt. trapus. 
krrimga-riival . - anus . ; . Skt. guda, Tib. géan. 
krrimgine fha . . fowls eggs  . . khyim-bahi sgo-na. 
ksirmi =. . shame . . . skyens-pa (in E 25, 
495). 
keirma hamya fe was ashamed. E 2, 126, ksairmaiie. 
(Av. féarama, Sogd. 8f’r, 58’rm’k, Oss. ifsirm, West Mid. 
Iran., NPers. Sarm.) 
ksausta, keodti . serum : . chu-ser, 
SauikaGhin sae oud siraeticue dah chu-ser. E 9, 33, 
nom. 8g. ge E 9, 32, acc. sg. ksuétu. 





kgirinau yj. . sping? Boe 
jete. 


kuham thau jsa . witha cloth . . Tas, ras-ma, 
kumba . ; — far. : . £ar-ma, Skt. ataai, 
kumji «2 wt eee wet hms, 
kurkum, kiirkiirm, saffron. : . gur-kum, 
kirkam. 
(Sogd. kwrkwnph, Kuchean kurkam, Mid. West Iran. 
kwrkwm, NPers. kurkum.) 
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kigemate . : . search . . yons-su btsal-ba, 
In E passim.. E 6, 10, 12, 3 Sg. Pres. kiidite, E 6, 9, 112, 
3 Sg. pret. kiiysde. 3 Plur. kiiysdauda. 
to be ground . . btags (cf. Skt. 


kvaysi, loc. sg. kvasa, side ofbody .  . rtsib-log. 


kik, naukalaka, gikalaka, sikalaka. 

lac : . Tgya-skyegs. 

: . Skt. Icha . sman-gyi Ide-gu. 

liki, ions sz. likaiia, in \adieotval function after participles, passim. 
jista lika kasi boiled decoction. 

lodrrai, lodrre, lidrrai. hunter. . . Skt. lubdaka. 

loksa, loksa ‘ . rough . : . rtsub-pa. 

micamga . ; . @ measure of quantity . Zo, Skt. karsa. 

mahairsinia . «. buffalo’s .  ..mahe (from Skt, ma- 
hisa, cf. Tocharian A mahirsiti buffaloes). 

makala . : monkey. 

makala aie monkey year ; makala re king of the monkeys. 

aa mkr’, aoe eS Skt. markata.) 





maksima . _ smearing : . . bsku-ba. 
maksifia .  . . to be smeared. 

mimgh . ; . pea . . mon-sran, 
mamgara : . lasting a ing ane . Thin rin-du. 


masta : . 1. intoxicated . &kt. matta. 
2, besi masta, dar-ma bwtter-malk. 
amasta fiye, go ma-lans-pa. (Mid. West Iran., NPers. 
mau : : . tnforicant . . chan, Skt. sura 
(mada-), 
miye , : . tnforicalion . . Skt. mada (mad-). 
mijse ; . . woman . . bud-med. 
mijse vi tsijma coifion fal-po ; mijsi mirare his wives die, 
mifia, adj. . ; . of sheep : . . lug-gi. 
mirahya, mirahe . pearls . .  .. Skt, mukta-. 
E23, 254, mrahe. 
muda samgii, miidaé samgii, spans-ma . . blue vitriol. 


¥OL. VI. FART 1. 
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muri =. : . to be rubbed 

muyi a ake hig Niger (in the twelve- 
Sear oyele). 

nala viram, nala viram. fistula 


namva, namve, nimva, nemve salt lan-ts'va ; 


West Iran., NPers. namak, etc.). 
naira, gen. sg. naira . woman . 


nagapa,naigapi . porridge 
naspastame ; . bringing out 

3 Sg. nagpagte 
nagphasdalck - + making come out 
nagphusti ida, phyur-l 
nagtausal ; : drguess 

Cf E 6, 28 nastosite. 
sagt : . tobe poured out 


. . portion . 
Satake natciphaki subduing 


3 S¢. natciphe, nitcipha. 


natalsto ta Skt. heste-gamt. 

nauha , port 
naukit : ; . fine 
naukalaka . : . soft 
nausa ; , . nineteenth, 
nehii, gen. sg. - . navel . 

neha tase . heating of the navel. 

va | . toberemoved . 

nihejika, nihijaki . removing 


natu 





miies te, brdzis-pa. 
rma-bya. 


Skt. nadi-vrana. 
adj. namvije (Mid. 


(Av. nairi.) 
ho-thug. 
hbyin-pa. 


hbyua-ba byed-do. 


skem-pa, Skt. soga. 


dbo-ba, 
cha. 


hjoms-par byed. 
Skt. gambhira. 
#ib-tu. 

hjam-po. 
lte-bahi phyogs. 


med-par byaho, 
sel-to. 


5 Sg. niheje, 3 plur. nehejidi $s dehalie 
nihujsamato acc. sg. Skt. nirvana, Partic, nihuta entered nirvana. 
E. 15, 10, nihuta, E. 15, 27, nahuté, E. 15, 27, nihujsandi. 


nirausti . : . burst out 
nirauéti 3 Sg. brdol-pa. 
oe ' . to be burst 
nerau . @ bursting out 
nirasamdai pres. part. inchoat. . 
niskeca, natskaica . section 


brdol-pa, Skt. bhinna, 
rtol-te. 
brnags-nas rdol-ba. 


rdol-ba. 
bye-brag (= Skt. 
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visesa). Cf. niskici in the Sacii document. Similarly pigkici 
nispasdania : . to be brought out . byun-ba. 
Cf. nasphaédaka. 
naustara jsal. . cutting instrument . mts‘on. 
nvasti lt : . emey  . . 6la-ba, bde-bar. 
2 anvasta. 
avathBiaia ; . tobecleansed . . sbyans-la. 
Cf. E 13, 6, nvanthare. E 25, 423, nvamthare, E 25, 117, 
nuvamthati., FE 21, 14, nuvamthandi. E21, 14; 24, 30 nvamtte. 
fiye, fi. ; curds . « #0, Skt. dadhi. 
fyetuted, fetutci, fiyevutes, Siviitos, éo kha chu, 4 brew of curds. 
nasa : . reduced, humble. 
cii buijisa fiasa dira padimi when the voice ts reduced, it 
restores it. 
fafa bisa. . humble servants. 
nyassa-. 
flustyana . ‘ . to be wrapped . phur-la. 
finstaifia, fdst@fid. © Partic. fidigtye, fidstai (ni-pasta-, 
lua > yil). 
fuska =. . accustomed . . goms-pa. 
afiuta . , . unaccustomed , . Cf nyiita-. (ni- 
yaug-). 
pa : : . then. ; . = patel passim. 
pachai . . tobe cooked . . btsos-te. 
pachire .. . they cook .  .  ts‘os-par byed-do. 
Cf. pajs-. 
padajsime " . burning . bsreg-pa. | 
padasda itdestroys .  .~  hjig-par byeddo. 
E ‘12, 36, padasdii 
padausidi: ci hiyara padausidi, *when the fruits are ripe. 
paha, pahai;° Zu-ba chyme, khu-ba liquid, kha nas chu spittle, 
paherfiig . . tobe steeped . . sbah dh. 
pahisgtiina . ; . removed . Skt. vivaryjita. 
E 7, 10, 27, pahisti. 
t ef. mote +. oe obeiruction . .  hgags-pa. 


Paja- : fo 
oajamn aera Skt. gupa-prabheda the (64) special 
properties. 
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dharma paja the (18) exclusive properties. Skt. avenika- 
dharma 


pajarriistada, 3 plur. Pret. they surrounded. Skt. parallel text vestita. 
$ plur. Pres.: brre garéa mirahe pajariistida the pearls encircle 
pajs- F ’ . tocook . : . (Av. pak-, ete.). 
paste. : . ts cooked, 
pajsima, verbal noun. brtso-ba. 
pajsika, adj. partic. 
pajsgiia, partic. necess, Cf. pachare, 
pajs4, pajse, peysi . greatly, passim . cher, 4in-tu. 
pajukinai,adj. . «. hAavingalid . . (gund-, cf. pa-justa). 
pajukinai bajam, snod kha. 
pajukausta bajam . a vessel with a lid. 
pajista. : . jinger-ring . . Skt. atguli-mudra. 
paka- : < *fooks. j . Cf. puka-. 
di paka . .  . wnder the feet. 
pakva orga. . honouring the feet. 
pakam atirga . honouring the feet, 
pamihi, pamvaha . clothing or equipment (< *pati-mauyéa- ; 
pati-mauk- fo pul on, cf. vimiha deliverance). Cf. E 25, 277, 
pamatu. E 25, 406, pamitandi, 
paniysau . : . urinary organs . chu-so. 
paraha, pariha . base, foundation . gil. 
avarahe without base, to parautta supported, 
paramgi . . . decrease . >. hb. E> 24. 109. 
saraniiesto. . to be lessened . phri-ste. 
paramjsa vastidi . they come back . log cin. CF. E 13, 45, 


param)sa. 
parchiysde . o« fb sinks . . Skt. vilambisyati. 
parchuta . destroyed ; Skt. upahata. (Cf. 
Mid. West au patkeft). Cf. the ichus- of E 15, 54, pachusinda. 
Ei 6, 41, pachusti. 


parehina . . tobe kept . . bsran Zim. 

parisime . ; . decreasing. . dbri-ba. See paramjs-. 
pariysma .. . - urine . . geen. 

parka : . top 3 . Skt, dirga, 
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: : 1s ripened 
vachs. (pari-pak-) 
parysa, pirysyau . servant . 





paskosa, paskausa Skt. ainaha 
pasojaing . : . tobewashed . 
pasa halai : . evening 
pasimjsya rva . . a@ulumn 


pasausde . . . ta obstructed . 
paskvasta : . again . 
pastrisime stiffness 
pathana to be burnt. 
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smin cif. 


Skt. guhyaka. 


rata hiya parysa fimaca hassida servants and monisters 
of the king (qod = Skt. deva) together. 


Cf. E 2, 50, parvsa. 
lto sbo-ba, 

béal Zin. 

nub-mo. 

Skt. éarad. 

phag. Probably also 


hgag cin. 
phyir. 
bskyed cin. 


rens-pa, 


Pret. 3 pl. pathutands, bsregs-so. Partic. pathutu. 


patiraho acc. sg.. . object 


E 21, 69, patirahva, Konow Suv: patirahe. 


gas, Chinese iff. 


patarotta . . supported Skt. samérta. 
Cf. parautta. 

pamtsani . . . tobe avoided . spati-bar bya-ho. 
paysanu . : . side : hgram-logs. 
paysata, paysava *coqnate. 

pura paysata *ouwn som. 

paysivye hvarakyi § *own sister's son. 

piirai. | 

perai, pl. pera . plague . bla-gian. 


perai dvamdii ichai, 
phaja, loc. sg. phajifia oven 


meé-Mmar-mur. 


phanai: padéti phanal rkan gyi phug innermost part of the palate, 


phara, loc. sg. ae water-pot 


phitanii =. tobe avoided . 

phiysgim, loc. sg urinary organs 
phiysgaiia. 

Mak Gee gee se eS 

pigajsa, adj having power . 


pibisime . : . obstruction 


3 Sg. puhista it stops. 
pila - . . calamity 


Skt. ghata. 
span-ba. 


chu-s0. 


Skt. pidi. 
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pira, pira, gen. pl. insect. : . srin-bu, hbu. 


srin-bu dan. 
bsal-ba. 





3 Sg. sireda. Pret. E 21, 32, parade 
piskelyiime . «removing . bsal-ba. 
piskalyana . tobe rmowde 
Pres. 3 pl. paskalinda E 15, 36. 
Partic. piskici, peskece, piskisti, bye-brag section, 
pisalyana . . to be smeared . bskus-na, 
pisalyfma, verbal noun. 
piteiyi ; . spoon. . . thur-ma. 
prahauyana . tobe puton . . Skt. pravrtya, pra- 
varitavyani. See Konow Suv. s.v. prahos-. 
prara, prrara . . nature . ‘ rafi-bzin. 
bina-vrrari . having nature of hal rlun gi ran-béin can. 
prisama-, presama . suitable . ; . hphrod-pa 
priharam . . . kife . ‘ gri (Skt. prahavapa): 
prriiyi . a@measure of quonidly: 
dvi dvi prriiya ©. to prriiya each. 
pihi, gen. sg. pihya . purohila. 


punvaia . tobe putinto . . brdzans-la. 
piram, loc. ag. porta womb, : . mal. 
puritta ; all : . na-ba dan, 


pvata, pviva . . wool, . bsil-ba, 
pverime . -  « removal . . bsal-ba. 
pia =. - « tobecovered . . g-Yogs-pa. 
pvista : : . covered . . ff-Yors-pa. 
pviysaki . . . @ wrap - . « phur-te. 
pyada 
pyadai jsite . . comes back. 
pyada-tsiika . . turned aside .  . log-par son-ba, Skt. 
unmargi. 
pyada-garyau sinyau *with enemies whose acts are perverse. 
pyada-vadi . . “walking on perverse course, 
Cf. E 18, 19, pyada: kho ju masti hasti pyada. 
pyahifia . . tobebroken . . bead-pa, Partic. pya- 
hasta, pihasta. 
pygma, pyami . =. covering - + §yogs. (to pa-tam-). 
rraga ; : . “side, bank. 
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ttaja hye raga bidi . on the river's bank. 
euro ah in the garden beside the palace. 
raha . - pam ss. : . nha-ba. 
trai E 2, 13 . “plain . . (Bogd. ray mediov, 
E 7,52; 10,8rrau; E15, 49, rri; adj. FE 20, 7 rracye. 
E 10, 8, o ttarré rrau vita aska. or thirsty deer on the plain. 


rajsina padime, hbri-bar byed-do. 
rraphai jsa : . jighting . Skt. yuddhe, Tib. 
stobs hgyed-pa. 
rrasini =. . tobe straightened . srah di. 
rrasa green-qreyy . sho-skya, Skt. syava. 
Trima, bias < rig feces . . dri-ma. 
rrine F : chief queen. . Skt. agra-mahisi. 
ris ; . . appetite . Yyi-ga. 
rival ; anus. ; . rkub. 


rriysduiri. Skt. at ‘aduhitar-. Cf. Konow Suv. rriysduiranu. 
rriys| : . “trembling. 
ysira rriys; .  . trembling of heart. 
rriysva, adj. . of rice : . hbras kyi. 
riijai ‘ ; . belching : . SsgTegs-pa. 
rausté . ; . breaks out. . ‘dol cin, 


See niriij-. 
rriind, rrinu, rrim . oil, fat, passim. 
gviha rrina . butter .  «  « mar. E 2, 16, rrini. 
In Samghata Sitra 14a, 4, read gvihu *rriinu o kujsatinau butter 
or sesame oil. 


kumjsatinai rriinu . sesame oul. . hbra mar. 
(Av. raoyna ; Sogd. yaw-réyn, Mid. West Iran. rdyn.) 


rriinai, rrunai madder ; . btsod (Mid. West Iran. 
rodin, Balidi RS NPers. ie riiniis). 

rriisa, rrusa gen.sg. . barley : . nas. EK 14, 91, rrusa, 
rruse, rrusi 14, 90, 95 rruso. 

rriisadi j . barley flour . . nas rjen-par btags- 


paki: phye-ms. See adi flowr. 

rrustira . . «- the plant arka . Tib. arka. 
adj. rrustarine. 
rrustirim hiye ysice peri yellow leaves of the arka. 
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Trutaim jsa . . intestines 


rgyu-ma, (Av. urué- 


wan-, Balidi 154, Mid: West Iran. rwtyk, NPers. rida.) 


adj. sivine, Savina, fem. sivimyje. 
to the one side . 
name of Ee. $8 
shell 
mustard 





spoon. . 
half a prastha. 
eleven, 
éihyime : . verbal noun. 
sihyana : . tobe made 
iva. . half 





mau w bn ution . wine and half water. 


gaukala . . rheum 
gemamgye ‘ ; . slimy 
sisdii : : . takes hold 
Pto. sista (srais-). 
giisgye yidanda . they did homage 
E 24, 28, ssiisje. 


skala : : . “blow . 


gvatia skala . . *a blow on the ears. 


adj. svjnal. . 
gunifia tt. . tobe putin . 


zalis. 


($a-(h)alai), 
phyogs gcig-tu. 
Skt. Sri. 

dun. 


yurns. 

hjib-pa. 

dkar-la, skya-ba. 
kha-ra. 

Skt. dlesma-. 
thur-ma. 

Skt. pandura. 


Skt. prayojayami. 


byas-de, 
phyed. 


rhu-ma. 

Skt. piccha. 

Skt. bala. 

bdo-bar byed extends. 
rim gro bskyed-nas. 
Cf. E 24, 160, skalu. 


rva (Av. sru-, ete.) 


smyugs (= Skt. nik- 
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siifia, loc. pl. sjfiva . foms . .. Skt. kati (Av. araoni, 
ete.). E 21, 45, sguiii. 
‘ . saline. . lan-ts‘va. 
(Mid. West Iran. swr, NPers. lend 
svaka, svakye . . patil . : . reti-bu. 
svida ; . milk . ’ . ho-ma (Av. yévipta, 
Mid. Parth. Syft, Zaza sit.) 
adj. svidinai, svidaustd. Cf. faci Doe. 57. 
syaninga . . tobe poured . . blugs-na. 
sada . , : ; grat-ba (Av. sarota). 
saminaka . . correct . ; . YTan-par. 
sambajitu 5 . may he prosper. Skt. samrdhyatu. 
3 Plur. sambajandu. Skt. samrdhyantu. 
3 Se. opt. sabajiya. 
sameyani . . tobemized . . sbyar-ro. 
samida i . they agree. _ mthun-te. E 7, 16, 
odi. E 13, 125, samiate. 
a medicinal herb  . la-la-phud, Skt. yavani. 
excremenis. . phyi-sa. 
luzuriant =. 2S SLU“. 
teamjsai sanaidi =. Ais havr ts luxuriant. 
samdvainai jaa . . in combination . hdus-pa (corresponds 
to the Skt. medical term sannipata). Cf. E 23, 217, samdavata. 
samgi 2. =. . gone . . Tdehu. 
samskalanu gen. pl. . dharmas  . ~~ + chos, Chinese j&. 
soyani, sauyanii . to be rubbed, ground bdar-te. 
sibistii . nimble-tonqued . lee bde-ba. 
sijagcye ; _ accomplishment . hgrub-pa, Skt. siddhi. 
seri, saira : _ @ measure of quantity strani, Skt. pala. 
siravitinaina suhina . with love : . Skt. priti-. 
sairkhi ‘ . retention : . &fi-ba, bsdus-pa. 
sivime : : . enjoying . #08-nas, Skt. sevita. 








siyanu rre : king of siya-birds . tah-pahi rgyal-po 
is TE (Skt. harinethia) ares rre, 
skarii . coals. Skt. angira (Paéto 


skar, NPers. sikar.) 
tauds skari . .. memdag. - ~~ Glowing embers 
soa. da Oe ha he re tale, 
strajindka : . relaining : . 8m, hgag. 
strajaka 3 Sg, straji - . . . mi hbyui-ba. 
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strihi, strehi, straha . Aard, vehement, excessive passim, drag-po, 
bdo-ba, to strang- in straj- and stris-, pastris-. (A wrong 
etymology is proposed, BSOS. vi, 60, note 1.) E 23, 146 straha 
dumei /is tail is stiff (Cf. Munjani troj: triyd- to fasten, 
NPers. taranjidan to compress.) 

ne stiffening . Tehis-pa. 








rens-pa. Inchoative 





*man of Sali (Tibet. Su-lig = KaSyar). 

sural, Sura, acc, sg. surau, instr. sg. suraina, inst. pl. suryo, loc. ag. 
surana, sufig, plur. sura, fem. acc. ag. surgyo (and surjo Konow 
Saka Studies, s.v.) clean, Skt. éuci, Tib. gtsai, dag-pa. Cf. 
asurai not clean. E 23, 126; 25, 219. (Av. suyta- red, Skt. 


Sukra- white.) 
suraki,loc.sg.surakaiia clean . gtsati-ma, 
sutti ; . - and... . ta'va, Skt. dukta, 
svana girai , . red ochre : . btsag. 
ttaga. ; = OE ; . Sin. 
ttigiltta, ttigittau, ttagitto, ttagittim, ttaguttim, ttaguttyau jsa 
*of such, of the same. 


pete hvamdye ttaguttam haudi gemgim for each man, of 
these, seven dimga in quantity. 


samyak). 
ttija * *river. 


nva ttije mista katha gidagitti nimi along the river is a 
great city called Gilgit (the identification of Gidagitti is due to 
Professor F. W. Thomas). 
ttamga Cli. . thn, ; . Srab-pa (Mid. West 
Tran, NPers. tang narrow, tanuk thin). 
tianvime . : . tantra . : . Tgyud (Av. tan-, etc.). 

tir'w, NPers. tadarv, “ Median " zérapos). 
ttasta 3 Sg. ; . flows . - hdzag-pa (Av. tak). 
ttasta u byadde . flows and dissolves. 
ttausima ; . heat. . ts‘a-ba, 
ttausace, pres. pte, E 24, 123, ttausai. 
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ttavamdya fi” = 4s . mbkhris-pa, Skt. pitta. 
ttavamdyiida . . arising from bile . mbkhris-pahi. 

ttavare, ttevare . ere hot . , . ts‘a-ba. 

ttaval a: . fever. ' . vims Skt. jvara. 


fika vara naista stidana tcada viysajai alone there sat 
Sudhana beside the pool. 
So translate Sacti Document 62 teadi mahise 
the ocean. 
tcaulasi A . fourteenth. 
tcohoruvaretcoholéuvg, loc. pL., forty-four. 
tealcd-, mahisamudrai tcalcinu, Skt. samudra-paryantam. Cf. 
E 7, 7, tealeo. E 7, 9, 32, 43, tealca. 
tcamjsa—t. 5) RON Ss . skra. 
E 23, 146, teamjsi kada mulysga Ais har very short. 
teata*kvaloc. . «. awel . .  Ttei-ka, Skt. tadaga 
(Av. tat, Sogd. cat). 
tcijsa, loc, pl. teijsva . breasts . ; . nu-ma. 
teijsva svidi . _ milk in the breasts . nu-do. 
thamjina . _ tobe brought out . phyuh-ba. 
thyauta .  . ~—-_ formerly .  « sha-ma. 
ttirii : : . sour, biller . _ skyur-ba, kha-ba. 
(The six tastes are : dajeamdai, ttiri, yarn)si, ahvaral, sura, 
hvara). Konow Suv. ttira, Skt. tiktah bitter. (Cf. Mid. West. 
Iran, thl *tayl, NPers. taly, Pagto trix: Skt. takra buttermilk, 
details in Morgenstierne, Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto, 
p. 83.) 
trihe, ttrehe, ttrahim radish . ; . la-phug. 
ttrikea, ttraksa, treksim Aarsh, sharp . _ mo-ba. 





ttrolii  turbith (ipemoea turpethum) Skt. trivrt. 
(ttrola? < *travula, ef. Skt. triputa, Tib. dur-byid, NPers. 
turbid). 

taisi a title, of. Tib, ts'i-Ai, JRAS, 1927, 817. 

ttumgare , . ginger . . beah-sga, Kuchean 


tvada, tvadare . . more. . hag. 

tviifie mes. . produces . skye-bar byed cin. 

tvaiiika, verbal adj. 

ula, atli, fila . . camel. ; . (Ch. Krorain 
Kharosthi uta.) 
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adj. uliia . . camel's . f . Tha-mohi, Skt. austra. 
uskatta . ; . above. ; . Shar, 

cu uskatta hva . «as stated above. 
ustamjaia  . . tobe uttered . . Skt. uccarayitavya-. 
avi at Helge. ae re so 
fiysna . . breath . ; . dbugs. 
uysanam plur. . . nature . ; . Yat-béin. 


uysdimanii fo be cooled . . bsgranis-pa, 
Cf. eyed: (damn: to blow). 

vaha Y . pasiry . mes btsos-pa. 
ertia vaha, site Adar ‘Sasery docked AAGR Ge: 

vahajaia . ; . to be ee i . dbul-lo. 

vahiista cer 





Syaaniyau ‘abiote: St utthaya isanebhyah, 
vahaiysana utca . falling water . =. bab-pahi chu. 
vameysani . tobe twisted together — dril-ba. 
vadirim, ibxt jou ; . dreg, Skt. vatadonita. 
vasahii Ol. ; . method . . thabs. 
vaskalyima . moment . . Skt. nimega. 
vatciste . : sprinkled . Skt. sikta. So in E 
93, 140, vubalo he sprinkles, 
vathamjana : . to be left over . tus-pa, hdug-pa. 
Pret. vathiye. 
vathinara . . nurse, . nad g-yog. 
vathavani s . to be placed . . Skt. utthapya. 
vausamdat . sirooning : . Myos-pa, 
vausal : . swooning : . myos-pa, Skt. 
mfitcchi. 
vihilai terminalia bellerica . skyu-ru-ra. (Skt. vib- 
hitaki, vabbeda, Chinese it 4! # modern pronunciation 
p i-li-lo, NPers. balila.) 
vijsyame ‘ . seeing, . mthon. 
3 Sg. vijsyite. 
vilaki, valakam . kittle . t . ehun. 
So translate vilaki, velaka. See Konow Saka Studies. The 
etymology, BSOS. vi, 61, is wrong. 
vina, Vina : . illness . . Na-ba. Cf. viyane, 
Saka Studies. 
vinausta, vinosta . : ‘ . ha-ba, fiam-thag-pa. 
vitkavije, adj. . . of children. . Skt. kumara, 
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viysimjva bisa utcea water of ponds . rdzifi-buhi chu, Skt. 


| vapya. 
viysama . seb a . mi hphrod-pa. 
vyach- remove. 


vyeckia baraaie pile *They get rid of all calamities. 
pila harbaga vyachai, Skt. parallel text vidhita-papa. 
khvii jsa she ea tap ksira acha pile. 


yamda seSieaiad ; . rtag-tu, Skt. muhub. 


yailva ’ .  cercuma . « skyer-pa. - 
ysanu, ysanve . , knee. : . pus-mo. 
ysambasta, Ee white garlie . . sgog skya. 


yaara partridge . sreg-pa, Skt. 
casei alas 
ysautta flows . - zags-pa, hdzag-pa 
Cf. E 4, 142, moti E 25, 206, sennba: 
ysidai ; yellow . . . Skt. pandu, Tib. 
ser-ba. 
yeidaurga st . yellowish. Fem. ysica, ysicaurga (Av. zarita). 
yainghana ; . to be washed . . khrus bya-ba. 


ysiri, yserai. . ochre . : . Idoi-ros. 
ysiri, ysirra . rough . ‘ . Ttsub-pa. 
ysirai, ysairai . . arsenic . : . ba-bla, Skt. ila. 


ysita aysmuva Zum-pa. This ho 
ysil u yefca utea Cy kt E 9, 32, yoi. 
broth . éa-khu. 


ysuma, yayml . ; 
ysunaka, los cap . te'ags. 


to be strained . bteags. 
. igrava . : . zag-pa, 
. flowing . . Skt. -sravi. 
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ApDITIONAL NOTE 


The interest of the words satra (seri, siri) and ésandradmata is 
sufficient to justify two brief notes. 

(1) saira translating Skt. pala (Tib. sran) is for older Saka *saterd 
with the usual loss of intervocalic -f- (ef. safe, se, ssa “* 100°"). This is, 
of course, the well-known word attested in Arm. safer, Mid. West Iran. 
styr (to be read satér, JRAS., 1930, 17), Sogd. styr, NPers. ‘styr, 
Arab.-Pers. ‘st'r. 

In meaning the nearest is the sadera of Krorain Kharosthi, in the 
prescription No. 702 :— 

susmela dhane 1 Sakara sadera 4 
‘one ddnaka of stiksmaila, four sadera of sugar’. 

(2) é4andramata < *sandarmati- < Old Iran. *syantarmati- (the 
metathesis similar to Saka grama * hot’, Old Iran. garma) corresponds 
to Avestan spenta drmaitig, and attests the word in the expected 
Saka form with é4- < éu-, beside the word ésandai < Old Iran. 
éuantaka-, discussed in BSOS., vii, 288 seq. South-west. Iran. (Pers.) 
*santarmati and this form in Saka show that the word existed outside 
the Zoroastrian (Avestan) texts where sp <4u. Hence either (1) 
the phrase and meaning (for which the most satisfactory original 
meaning is “ mighty foundation *, the @rmati- being attested in Arm. 
armat * basis’) are pre-Zoroastrian, and of the Iranian period before 
éu became sp- in some dialects (a period to which the suggested meaning 
would suitably belong), or (2) the dialectal form of the Zoroastrian 
texts with sp- has been received as a compound from Zoroastrians, 
but replaced by the appropriate dialectal form, implying that the 
speakers knew the regular corresponding forms in their dialecta with 
4§ and s respectively. If the first alternative be preferred, *suantd 
a@rmatié will be a designation of the earth in pre-Zoroastrian times. 
Then in the Gathas this word has been by the usual method of popular 
etymology brought into connection with another word *aramuati- 
‘right thinking’ unattested in Iranian texts (since the attempts to 
find it in Av. drmaitié are unconvincing), but in Vedic ardmati. The 
verbal form is found in Yasna 45, 11, ardm mainyata, and this meaning 
in the later commentaries in bavandak-ménisnih * perfect. thinking ’. 
The old, original, meaning of *svantaé drmatié (probably ‘ mighty 
foundation") then appears in Avestan texts outside the Gathas, 
where spanta Grmavtis is used in invoking the earth. 











A History of the Caliphate in the Hayat al-hayawan 
of ad-Damiri 
By Josern DE Somocy 
I 

f\WING to the voluminousness of the great Arabic works on 

general history, from the fourth century 4.H. onwards many 
abridgments were made from them by both the authors of the large 
works themselves and later hands. These concise works! contain a 
brief survey of the history of Islfim as is seen in the Kitab duwal al-islam 
of adh-Dhahabi or an enumeration of the illustrious persons of a 
longer period as is seen in the Tabagdt al-huffaz of the same author. 

The great popularity of these compendious works can best be seen 
from the fact that in some cases, such as the Muriij adh-dhahab wa 
ma‘adin al-jawahir of al-Mas‘iidi and the two works of adh-Dhahabi 
mentioned above, they were known earlier in the Occident and are 
still more used in the Orient than the voluminous original works 
from which they were abridged. No doubt the necessity for such works 
accounts for the inclusion of a history of the Caliphate in one of the 
most remarkable encyclopedic works in Arabic literature, the Hayat 
al-hayawan of the Egypt jan Abul-Baga Kamaladdin Muhammad ibn 
Misi ad-Damiri (from 750/1349-50 or 742/1341-2 to 808/1405-6).* 
Even those who are accustomed to the compilative character of Arabic 
literature are likely to be astonished at the fact that such a work, a 
zoological lexicon as its title implies, contains a survey of the history 
of the Caliphate. Ad-Damiri’s work, however, is not to be considered 
as a zoological reference-work in the modern sense of the word, for, 
treating as it does, in alphabetical order of all the animals known to 
the Arabs, it also includes plenty of traditions, Qur'anic citations, 
and proverbs as well as excerpts from the works of Arabic historians, 
theologians, scientists, physicians, and interpreters of dreams, that is 
to say materials which are mostly connected very loosely with the 

1 For details see my paper “ Ein arabisches Kompendium der Weltgeachichte, 
Das Kitdd duwal al-ialam des ag-Dahabi,” Jelamica, vol. ¥, pp. 334-358. 

2 Seo my “Index des sources de la Hayat al-hayawan de ad-Damiri”, JA., 
juillet-septembre, 1928, pp. 5-12: and A. 5. G. Jayakar, “ Ad-Damiri's Haydf al- 
Hayawin (A Zoological Lexicon), Translated from the Arabic,” vol. i, Introduction, 
pp. i-xxx, London-Bombay, 116. 
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animals in question: in many cases they are quoted simply because 
the name of a certain animal once occurs in them, Thus the Hayat 
al-hayawén is a profuse and well-nigh inexhaustible treasury of Arabic 
folk-lore, the more so as it frequently contains references to authors 
or works who or which are not known to us from other sources that 
are in general use." 

Small wonder, therefore, that ad-Damiri'’s work also contains 
shorter or longer digressions on topics which are quite out of place in 
a zoological lexicon, among them a History of the Caliphate, which 
makes one-thirteenth of the whole Hayat al-Aayawan* But even 
those who are accustomed to the many-sidedness of ad-Damiri will 
probably note with astonishment that he relates the history of the 
Caliphate under the heading al-iwazz (the goose), and will ask why it is 
not treated of in the article al-insin (man) as would be more reason- 
able and plausible. 

In the article al-iwazz ad-Damiri, after giving a short biography of 
the poet Abii Nuwas and some short remarks on geese, relates,* 
after the Mandagib of the Imim Ahmad who had it on the authority of 
al-Husayn ibn Kathir and this latter on that of his father, that one 
day when ‘Ali came out for the morning prayer the geese began to 
quack in his face. The people round him tried to drive them away, 
but ‘Ali said: “ Let them alone, because they are wailing!” The 
Kharijite Ibn Muljam then stabbed him, and after al-Husayn ibn 
Kathir's suggestion that they should settle with the Yamanite tribe 
of Murad, he answered: “No, imprison the man; if I die, kill him; 
and if I live, there is ‘ for wounds retaliation ’.”’ 4 Then, with reference 
to Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary (Wafayat al-a'yan), ad- 
Damiri narrates the reasons and the circumstances of the act of 
Tbn Muljam and briefly quotes the different opinions about the situation 
of ‘Ali's grave,* of which subject he treats in more detail, and with 
reference to Ibn Khallikin, also in the article al-fahd* Then there 
follows a separate section under the title F@ida ajnabiyya (foreign, 
i.e. remarkable, information), in which ad-Damiri states in four lines 
of rhymed prose ? that “ tradition has ramifications (Le. 1s susceptible 

1 For the sources of the Hayil al-hayowina see my “ Index", pp. 14-128. 

2 In the third edition of the Hayat al-hayawia al-bubrd, Cairo, 1305 a.m, in vol. i, 
pp. 44-06. , 

® See Hayat al-hayawén, vol. i, p. 43, Tl. 22-5, 

ia rin, v, 49. 

' See sti al-jawneia, vol. i, p. 43, L 26, to p. 44, L 16. 

® Thid., vol. ii, p. 196, L 28, to p. 197, L. 9. 

7 Thid., vol. i, p. 44, Il. 20-1. 
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of several interpretations [shujiin]), and the imparting of knowledge 
verifies to the seekers what they hope (to find), and renews for them 
what the wicked forget considering the hard times; I desire to 
mention here a strange information which historians have related ”, 
namely that every sixth person who reigned over the Muhammadans 
abdicated or was deposed. To prove this assertion ad-Damiri sets 
out to describe what historians have mentioned about the caliphs, to 
which he wishes to append a little “‘ about the life of every one of them, 
his times, the cause of his death, the period of his reign and his life 
in order to complete that information and for (general) advantage 
and good "’. 

After this introduction ad-Damiri relates the history of the Caliphate 
beginning with the prophet Muhammad and continuing with the 
first four caliphs, the Umayyads, the ‘Abbasids, and the Fatimids 
of Egypt, the author's country. A separate subchapter is devoted to 
every one of the caliphs, the title of which for the sixth one usually 
bears the indication wa fuwa ‘s-sddis wa Ahul‘a (or wa khuli‘a 
wa qutila) kama saya’ti (“and he is the sixth one and was deposed ", 
or “deposed and killed”, as the case may be, “ as follows”). 

The most characteristic feature of ad-Damiri’s History of the 
Caliphate is its brevity ; he aims at conciseness in his narrative. In 
each chapter ad-Damiri first relates the election of the caliph 
in question, then the chief events of his reign, then he describes his 
good or bad qualities, with special emphasis on whether he was a good 
Muslim or not, and finally he records how and when he died, and gives 
the number of years of his life and his reign, and relates his burial. 

Among the events of Islim the religious struggles with the 
Kharijites and the Mu'tazilites are especially remembered. Political 
events are only briefly described. In writing of the prophet Muhammad 
ad-Damiri is content with enumerating his excellent qualities and 
stating that “ the learned have composed many books regarding His 
life, His times, His mission, His campaigns, His qualities, His miracles, 
and His good and amiable deeds ; if we desired to describe even a little 
of them, it would take several volumes: but that is not our purpose in 
this book.’’ 2. About the military merits of “Umar al-Fariiq he simply 
states that ‘‘ he made vast conquests, took large provinces, and was 
the first to be styled ‘ the Commander of the Faithful’ ”’,? and in the 
later part of his record he only briefly enumerates his conquests ‘ 





1 Tbid., ll. 22-3. 2 [bid., p. 45, Il. 4-6. 
® [bid., p. 46, Dl, 15-6. * [bid., p. 48, Il. 5-12. 
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and also those of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan in the subsequent chapter.’ 
Writing on the caliphate of al-Walid ibn ‘Abdalmalik, he briefly 
mentions that “ during his caliphate some important conquests were 
made, such as those of Sind, India, Spain, and other well-known 
places "2 But all the more plentiful are the illustrative instances of 
the good or bad qualities of the caliphs which he always records in 
detail. And in order to prove his theory that every sixth imam either 
abdicated or was deposed by force and killed, ad-Damiri also expounds 
the manner in which the caliphs, especially the sixth ones m the order, 
ended their reigns. Beginning with the prophet Muhammad, the sixth 
caliph, al-Hasan (40-41 / 660-662), abdicated; counting from him 
onwards the sixth one was ‘Abdallah ibn Zubayr, the counter-caliph 
of al-Hijaz and ‘Iraq (64-73/683-692), who was dethroned and slain, 
and the sixth one subsequent to him, al-Walid ibn Yazid ibn 
‘\bdalmalik (86-96/705-715), was also deposed. As, however, only 
three caliphs of the Bani Umayya succeeded him and there would, 
therefore, be a breach in the order of every sixth caliph abdicating 
or being deposed,? he had to count the ‘Abbasids from their 
founder onwards. The sixth ‘Abbasid caliph, Muhammad al-Amin 
(193-—198/808-814), was deposed and slain, the sixth one after him, 
Ahmad al-Musta‘in billah (247-256 /861-870), abdicated and was slain, 
likewise the sixth one after him, Abul-Fadl Ja‘far al-Mugtadir billah 
(295-320/907-932), who was dethroned twice; the sixth after him 
was Abul-Fadl al-Muti* billah ibn al-Muqtadir (334-363/945-974), 
who abdicated, but if Ibn al-Mu'tazz who reigned only one day is 
not counted, the sixth one is his successor, Abi Bakr “Abdalkarim 
at-T'a'i ‘billih (363-381 /973-992), who also abdicated. After him the 
sixth caliph was Abii Mansir Ja‘far ar-Rashid buillah (529-530/ 
1134-6) if Ibn al-Mu‘tazz is not counted, but if he is counted, then 
his predecessor, Abi Mangiir al-Fadl al-Mustarshid billah ibn al- 
Mustazhir (511-629/1117-1135), was the sixth one; both were attacked 
and slain by the Assassins. This rule, however, cannot be maintained 
in the case of the last ‘Abbasids, because neither al-Mustangir billih 
nor his father, az-Zahir bi amr Allah, who followed the two last- 
mentioned caliphs as sixth ones, were deposed or abdicated, but ad- 
Damiri finds a rather ingenious explanation to carry his theory 
through: “.. . during their reign the power of the Tatars increased 








1 Thid., p. 40, ll. 20-2. 
* Thid., p. 61, Il, 29-30. 
2 Thid., p. 68, IL 26-31. 
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and their affairs took a serious turn: they conquered an extensive 
portion of the country of Islam. Jalaladdin Khwarizmshah was lost in 
the time of al-Mustansir in a battle which was fought between him and 
the Tatars, and this (event) was a greater and more serious one than 
dethronement.””! After these two caliphs the rule ceases to be 
applicable to them, they having been succeeded only by al-M usta’ sum 
billih whom the Tatars killed in 656/1208. 

After the extinction of the ‘Abbasids there were no caliphs for 
three years until 659/1260-1, when the Egyptians took the oath of 
allegiance to al-Mustangir billah. 

Among the rulers of the Egyptian Fatimid or ‘Ubaydi dynasty 
ad-Damiri observes the same rule: the sixth one in order, al-Hakim, 
was killed by his sister, the twelfth one, az-Zafir, was deposed and slain. 
Then there follows the dynasty of the Bani Ayyib in Egypt; the 
sixth one of them, al-‘Adil as-Saghir, was seized and deposed by the 
nobles: he was succeeded by only two members of the dynasty. 
The rulers of the ‘Ubaydi and the following Turkish (Mamlik) dynasty 
are recorded by ad-Damiri twice : once on the authority of Salahaddin 
as-Safadi's Sharh Léami‘at al-‘Ajam, in which the Mamliks are 
enumerated only as far as al-Mansir Qala’in al-Alifi.? and another 
time in a detailed account of the ‘Ubaydi dynasty based on authorities 
different from Salahaddin ag-Safadi's work, followed by a more com- 
plete list of the Mamliks down to Sultin Murad.? In this list, too, 
ad-Damiri points out that every sixth ruler was deposed or slain, thus 
al-Muzaffar Qutuz who was slain, then al-Qahir Baydar who after 
remaining in power for only half a day was slain, then al-Ashraf 
Kujuk who was first deposed and then slain, then al-Malik ag-5alih 
Salih who was deposed and imprisoned, then Fara] who was deposed 
and slain: the succeeding rulers of the Turkish dynasty were nearly 
all deposed or slain. 

Throughout his History of the Caliphate ad-Damiri sets great store 
by recording how the caliphs, especially the sixth ones, ended their 
lives. In describing this he never fails to mention the cases in which 
the deaths of the caliphs were foreboded by evil omens. Thus, speaking 
of ‘Umar al-Fariiq’s death, he mentions in the article ad-dik (the cock) * 
that ‘Umar once dreamt that he had been pecked by a cock. When he 
related his dream to Asma bint Umays she said that one of the 
foreigners would slay him, as, in fact, happened a few days later when 


t Thid., p. 90, I. 25-6. ® Thid., p. 4, li. 23-32. 
2 Ibid., p. 04, 1. 32, to p. 06, 1. 12. ‘ Thid., p. 313, Il. 23-31. 
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he was assassinated by Abii Lu'lu’a, a slave of al-Mughira ibn Shu‘ba.t 
Also the death of al-Husayn was foreboded to the Prophet, as is 
referred to in the article al-kalb (the dog): The Prophet once dreamt 
that a particoloured dog had thrust its muzzle into his blood and lapped 
it, and he had explamed it as meaning that a man would kill his 
daughter's son al-Husayn. Now ash-Shamir ibn dhil-Jawshan, the 
murderer of al-Husayn, was the particoloured dog for he was leprous, 
and the dream thus remained to be accomplished fifty years after the 
Prophet.*. Similarly we read in the biography of the founder of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, Abul-“Abbas as-Saffah? on the authority of Ibn 
Khallikan that Abul-‘Abbas one day heard a slave say to another 
slave : “* The term between me and you is two months and five days,” 
from which words he augured a bad omen, and he actually died of 
small-pox two months and five days later. 


Il 

The History of the Caliphate in the article al-iwazz is a concise 
compendium on this subject written with the object of proving the 
theory that every sixth ruler of Islim was either deposed or abdicated. 
Ad-Damiri apparently did not intend to extend his history, as is 
evident not only from his concluding statement: ‘* We have certainly 
expatiated upon that (i.e. upon the History of the Caliphate) but it is 
not devoid of benefit or benefits,’ 4 but also from the numerous 
references in his History to other articles of the Hayat al-hayawan, 
in which he treats of a historical event or person in more detail. That 
zoology is but the frame of the work can best be seen from the fact 
that nearly every article of some length contains one or several 
digressions of historical or biographical concern. Leaving aside 
ad-Damiri's very numerous biographies of scholars, theologians, and 
poets, and confining ourselves to the historical matter in the strict 
sense of the word, we find throughout the Hayat al-hayawan frequent 
digressions of this sort, which supplement the historical material in 
the article al-swazz. These digressions, to which references are in many 
cases made in the history of the Caliphate, extend over all periods of 
Islamic history, and their connection with the subject-matter of the 


' According to # saying of ‘A’isha quoted in the article as-sabanda (a bold leopard 
vol. ii, p. 14, Il. 26-7), the genii wailed for ‘Umar three days before his death. 

* See vol. i, p. 56, IL 16-25, and vol. ii, p. 245, Il. 14-17. 

* Thi, vol. i, p. 69, IL 5-10. 

« Thid., p. 96, L 12. 
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articles in which they are included is as loose as that of the History 
of the Caliphate with the description of the goose. 

As might be expected from an author so many-sided and so well 
versed in all branches of Arabic literature, ad-Damiri drew on a number 
of reference-works for both his History of the Caliphate and his 
digressions in the other articles of the work. Many of his sources are 
well known by their printed editions, as is the case with his most 
frequently quoted reference-work for history and biography, Ibn 
Khallikan’s Kitab wafayat al-a'yan wa anba’abnd’ az-zamdn, which, 
by the English translation of MacGuckin de Slane, has been made 
accessible to the general reader also. Ad-Damiri's constant references 
to this biographical dictionary account for the prevalence of the 
biographical over the purely historical matter in his work. Like so 
many of his illustrious predecessors, he also lays more stress on 
narrating the genealogy and the personal qualities of the rulers and 
the interesting episodes of their lives than on recording their wars 
and conquests. 

The many-sided knowledge of ad-Damiri and the principal feature 
of his Hayit al-hayawan as well, may best be seen from a synoptic 
table showing (1) the authorities quoted in the History of the Caliphate, 
(2) the articles other than al-iwazz referring to the history of the caliphs, 
and indicating volume, page, and lines containing the narrative, 
(3) the authorities quoted in these latter. 

Authorities awh Articles other than Authorities of thease 

Caliph, al-iwazz. al-iwazz. articles, 

(1) Tae Pre-Istiatc Perron 
Destruction of al-khwld (the mole- [bn ‘Abbis, Wahb 

the dam of rat), i, 270, 20, ibn Munabbih, 
Ma‘rib. to 272, 4. Ibn al-Jauzi, 
Qatida, os- 
Suhayli, al- 
Mas‘idi, ash- 
Sha‘bi, Abi 
Sabra an- 

Nakha't. 
Expedition of al-fil (the ele- Swnan as-Sahdh 
Abraha, King phant),, ii, 200, of Aba ‘AIT ibn 
of Ethiopia. 16, to 202, 31. as-Sakan, Siva 
of Ibn Hishim, 
as-Subhayli, 
Sahih of  al- 
of Abii Di'ud 
and an-Nasi'l, 
Abi Walid al- 
ad-Darmiri 
from the Kitab 
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Articles other than 
al-iwanz. 


al-‘uagdab (the 
eagle), ii, 113, 
Sf to L17, 15, 


(2) Momaintap ann His Svocessons 


Authorities armel 
Caliph. al-iwazz. 
of Jadhima 
Soto h, 
Ring o a 
iis az-Zabbi', 
daughter to 
Mulayh ibn al- 
(Battle of Ubud.) 
Abi Bakr. Tha Qutayba. 
‘Umar. al-Fada‘ili. 
‘Uthman. Tbn Qutayba, the 
Imam 1nd, 
at-Tirmidhi, 
Tbo Mahdi, al- 
Madia‘ini, al- 
wea be 
idl, Zubs 
ibn Bakkac, 
Ibn Ishi 
"Alt. Manigih of the 
Imim Ahmad, 
Durral al-ghaw- 
wis," of-Tobari. 
al-Hasan. ash-Sha' bi. 


Zayn al-‘Abidin, 
af 
‘AIL 


Mu'iwiya. 


al-Burdq, i, 108, 7, 


al. tee (the 
wo -fre 


tter), i, 
19, 4—16, 
ash-shi'ra ( 
a, to 46, 17. 


al-birdhaun (tho 
jade), i, 100, 31, 
to 110, 4, 


al-jamal (the 
camel), i, 180, 
24, to 181, 27. 


al-Aagh! (the mule), 
i, 127, 4, to 123, 
4. 


(3) Tox Umarvrans 


' By either al-Ghaczali or al-Hariri ; 
See my “ Index", Nos, 296 (al-Ghazali) and 432 (al-Hariri). 


al-himdr al-aAli 
(the domestic 
nas), i, 224, 14, 
to 225, 1. 


commentator 
of <Ad-Dwray- 
bari, Ibn aa- 
Sikkit. 


Mu‘jam of Ibn 
Qiini, 


The two Sahtfha, 
daveb Betapace 
ih 
Sira Ps Tbo 
Hishim 


Kamil (of Tbn al- 
Athir fT). 


Ibn al-Athir, ad- 
Dabbi, Ibn 
Khallikan, al. 
Hikim, Ibn abi 
Shayba, Tbn 
Dibya. 


Hamil of al-Mu- 
barrad, Habi‘al- 
aérdr of az- 
Zamakhshari, 
Ibn ‘Asdkir, az- 
Zuhri, al- 
Agmua'T, Ibn al- 
Fallas, al- 


Ibn Khallikin and 
others, 


both the works were consulted by ad-Damiri. 


| 








CalipA. 
Yarid ibn 
‘iwiya. 

Marwan ibn al- 


Mu- 


* Abd almalik ibn 
Marwi 


(Hajjiij.) 
al-Walid ibn 
; iA Satraallie, 


(Misi ibn Nosayr.) 
Sulaymin ibn 
‘Abdalmalik. 


‘Umar ibn “Ab- 
dal'aziz. 


Yasid ibn ‘Ab- 
colmalik. 

Hishim ibn "Ab- 
dalmalik. 

al- Walid 
y ; ith 


ibn 


Yazrid ibn al- 
Walid. 
Marwin ibn Mu- 
hammad 


ie 


Abul-‘Abbia ns- 


(Abi Muslim 
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A uthorities wuh 


Al-akhhdr af-fiwal 
of Aba Hanifa. 


Al-muatadrak se 
‘s-pohihayn = 0 
al-Hikim. 

Kitab al-mahisin 
wal-masdwi of 
Ibrihim ibn 
Mubammad al- 
Bayhaqi, Al- 
akhiir  af-fiwil 
of Aba Hanifa. 


TbrihIm ibn abi 
*“Abla, [bn “Asi- 
kir, ‘Alqama ibn 


Kamil of al-Mu- 


Mus‘ab az-2u- 
~seheie 


Thn * asin Kitab 
adab ad-din wa 
d-dunya of al- 
Miwardl. 

ash-Shifi‘L, 


al-iwmzz. 
ash-shat (the sheep 


or ), ii, 37, 
16, nee 7 


al-fahd (the dyn), 
: ret Ba Bhe: 
196, 21 


ase = male 


kin) i, weir 


to 156, 25. 


al-labu'a (the lion- 
ess), fi, 273, 34 
to 275, 24. 


at-fa' ir vw anh 


al. aaa (the 
locust), i, 170, 
24, to 171, 1. 


al-Airr (the cat), 
ii, 335, 3-16. 


(4) Tax ‘Appistns 


Tbn al-Janzi. 


al-Khurisini.) 


al-birdhaun (the 
jade), i, 110, ZY, 
to 111, 21. 

al-aend (the lion), 
i, 7, 5, to 8, 14. 
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articles, 


Ibn Khallikin. 


al-Riyii al-Har- 
ris, al-Ghaxalf. 


aoe adh-dhahab 
al-Maa‘idl, 

Phen as.Sira of 
Qutbaddin, 
Ta rith of Ibn 
Khallikin, and 


others, 
‘Aun ibn Shaddiid. 


Ibn Khallikan. 


Ta'rith of Ibn 
*Asakir, 


Sunan of Abi 
Di'ud, Ibn 


Kits § al-adhkiya 
of [bn al-Jaust,. 
others, 
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Caliph. 
Ja‘far ol-Mangir. 


Muhammad al- 
Mahdi. 


Mubammad ail- 
Amin. 


"Abclallih al-Ma"- 
min. 


al-Mu'‘tasim. 


Hariin al-Withig 


Ja'‘far al-Muh- 
tadi billah ibn 
Hirin 
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nl-iwarz. 


Ibn al-Athir, Mu- 
hammad ibn 
pafar, 


Al-akASir af-fiwal 
of Abii Hanifn, 
al - Asma‘, 
‘Uyiin  at-ta- 
wirtkA (of al- 
Kutubf), 

Al-akAbar at-tiwal 
of Abii Hanifa. 


Maj a ‘al-abkAbar 
of al-"Irioi, ash- 
Shas ar van iza, 
Ibrihim al- 
Harhi, Ahmad 
fbn Sinfin, ‘Abd. 
allih ibn al. 
Ward, TahdAih 
al.asmd wal. 


met 


Articles other than 
nl-iwoer., 


al-bdazi (the hawk), 
i, 101, 18, to 
102, 6. 

al-baghl (the 
mule), i, 133, 5, 
to 133, ‘31. 

al-hizi (the hawk), 
s Eee 26, to 100, 


on us, ir 
camel), i, 


(the 


133, 
22. to 125, 17. 


al. ah dal (the 
mule), i, 120, 
1], to 130, 14, 

al-‘ngds (the 
eagle), ii, 111, 
2d, to 113, 12. 

al-faras(the 
mare), ii, 187, 


al. the | 
fear 


al-birdkawn (the 
pede), i, 110, 4- 


Authorities of these 
articles, 


Nahw 
wayh. 


of Ai 


Kitab al-adhiiya 
of [bn al-Janzi, 


Siraj al-mulak of 
at Turtishi, [bn 
Ealbin, Sharh 
alasmd ail. 
Auenii of al- 
Maqdisi, and 


oan "Baghdad, 
Ibn Khallikin. 


Tbn Khallikin, Ta- 
‘rith Sahib Ha- 
Ibn Balkin, al- 


Tbn Khallikin, 


Tbn Khallikin. 











Calipa. 
al-Muktaf? billih 
ibn al-Mu'ta- 


Abul-Fadl Ja‘fur 
al-Muqtadir 
billih. 


(al-Hallaj.) 


Mubammad al- 


(6) Rukn ad- 
daula. 


(c) ‘Adud ad- 
daula. 


The whole 
*Ubaydl, 


Niraddin. 


1 How much adh-Dhahabi's works were o 
from his record on the caliphate of Muhammad al- 
according to “ our friend the Hafiz Salihaddin Khalil ibn Mu 
this caliph was followed by a certain al-Mustazhir 
mention him, the more so as adh-Dhahabi mentions 
gives them (see i, 89, 4-6). 
concerning al-Hikim bi amr Allih A 
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Authorities «uh Articles other than 
al-jwaez. al-iwarz. 
the books of adh- 
Dhahabi.* 
An-nashwin of 
at-Tanikhi. 
al-himar al-aAli 
{the domestic 
aaa), i, 223, 14, 
to BM, 14. 
Ta'rith of Ibn al- 
Bitriq. 
Ra's mal an-nadin 
of Ibn al-Bitriq, 
Tbn al-An bari. 
Tanith of Ibn al- 
Bitrig.. 
al-hayya (the ser- 


—e 


ad-dabba (the 
beast), i, 287, 
2G, to 288, 3. 
fi 197, 1-0. 


(5) Tae Laren Drsasries 


al-himar = al-ahli 
(the domestic 
ass), i, 227, 20, 
to 228, 18. 

al-fatt (the dack), 
oy 14, 3, to 116, 
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Authorities of theae 
articles, 


Ibn Khallikin, 
Mafatth al 
bund: of al- 
git al-aawir ara 
misfit al-aenir 
of al-Ghazali, 


and others. 


Tbn Khallikan 
from the Ta'- 
rité of Abi Mu- 
hammad Hiran 
ibn al-"Abbds al- 
Ma’ mani. 

Ibn Khallikan., 


Tbn Khallikin. 


Ibn 


™ I = 


appreciated by our author is evident 
Mugtafi li amr Allih: that 
bammad al-Aqfnhsi™ 
but, not knowing this, he does not 
the caliphs in the order as he 
A similar discordant view of adh-Dhahabi is also mentioned 
hmad ibn ol-Mustakfi billah who, according to 


al-Husayni in his Dhayl ‘ald {-‘Ibar, followed his father al-Mustakfi billah, whereas 


adh-Dhahabi asserts at 


Ibrahim (see vol. i, p. 1, Il. 30-4). 


the end of his Dhoyl that he wns followed by his brother 
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Authorities sub Articles other than = Authorities of these 
CalipsA, al-iwazz, al-iwazz. ariictea, 
Abul-"Abbia Ab- ad-dajjaj (the Kitab al-adhkiyd 
mad ibn Tiliin. fowl), i, 290, 19- of Ibn al-Jauzi, 
35. Ibn Khallikan 
Malikshah as- al-bagar al-ahli Tbn Khallikiin. 
Saljigi. (the domestic 


cow), i, 137, 1- 


Mahmiid ibn Se- Fatt (the ring- Ibn Khallikiin, 
buktekin, dove), ii, 225, Ibn al-Athir, 
7-27 

The names mentioned in the above table do not exhaust all the 
authorities consulted by ad-Damiri, because in many cases he gives 
such general statements as “ historians relate" or “so men say" or 
“ others say '’. But even from the sources mentioned by him we may 
infer that he made use of practically all the sources available for him, 
Thus the Hayat al-hayawén is also a good guide to the Arabic authorities 
on general history. 

The History of the Caliphate, itself a digression in the article 
al-iwazz, also contains two digressions. The one is inserted into the 
subchapter on the caliphate of ‘Ali and, under the title of Faida 
lafifa (an agreeable item of information ”’),) contains a list of the 
names of the prophets, the nine persons who used to write for the 
Prophet, the nine collectors of the Qur’in in His time, the four 
executioners in His time, His five bodyguards and fourteen com- 
panions, the seven (dbi‘s of al-Madina whose legal decisions were 
final, the four persons who, according to tradition, talked in their 
cradles, the four persons who, according to tradition, talked after 
their deaths, the four persons whom their mothers carried in their 
wombs beyond the usual period of pregnancy, the six Nimrods, the 
three Pharachs mentioned in tradition, the founders of the five 
religious schools (madhhabs)* and the dates on which they died on 
the authority of an-Nawawi's Kitah ‘uliim al-hatith, the six relaters 
of trustworthy traditions * and the dates on which they died. This 
list testifies to ad-Damiri’s fondness of curiosities, and his intention 
of collecting in his book information of various kinds which might 
be useful to a Muslim reader. The second digression is inserted jn 
the sub-chapter on the caliphate of al-Musta‘in billh,* and gives 


* VoL i, p. 51, L 18, to p. 62, 1 24. 

* In addition to the four orthodox schools that of Sufyiin ath-Thauri (lived in the 
eighth century a.p.) is also mentioned by ad-Damiri. 

* Instead of [bn Maja, ad-Damiri quotes ail-Dilraqutni as the sixth one. 

‘ Vol. i, p. 93, L 3, to p. 4, L 14, 


a) 


re |  ———e 


Be 
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maxims on the right conduct to be observed by persons who have 
intercourse with caliphs, kings, and sultins, and expounds the 
principles of morality and the good qualities of people. The treatise 
is full of proverbs and parallelisms like all works of instruction in 
Arabic, and Oriental literature in general, and refers to such authorities 
as Iflatin (Plato), ash-Sha‘bi, al-Fadl ibn ar-Rabi’, Khalid ibn 
Safwan, ash-Shi‘b of al-Bayhagi, the Imam Ahmad, and others. 

1 For a eimilar treatise on polite manners see also the article as-payr (the hawk), 
vol, ii, p. 58, L. 2, to p. 59, L 14. 


a 








Nadir Shah’s Campaigns in ‘Oman, 1737-1744 


By Lavrence LockHart 


\ ‘IRZA MAHDI, the biographer of Nadir Shih, gives but little 

information on the subject of the Iranian campaigns in ‘Oman 
during the period 1737 to 1744, probably because ‘Oman was, relatively 
speaking, merely a secondary theatre of war and because Nadir did 
not go there in person. Fasa‘i, in his Farsnama-yi-Nasiri, also devotes 
but little space to the subject, notwithstanding the fact that 
Muhammad Tagi Khan Shirazi, the Beglarbegi of Fars, played a 
prominent part in the campaigns. 

Arabic and European sources, on the other hand, provide a con- 
siderable amount of data, Of the contemporary authorities, the most 
important are the records of the representatives of the Hast India 
Company in the Persian Gulf; these records have not, so far as I am 
aware, yet been utilized at all by anyone who has written an account 
of the campaigns. J. Otter, who was stationed at Basra for part of 
the period, makes some reference to the expeditions in his Voyage en 
Turquie et en Perse,’ but his information is neither very full nor very 
accurate ; of decidedly more value is Carsten Niebuhr’s account of the 
geography and history of ‘Omin in his Beschreifung von Arabien,* 
but Niebuhr was not, strictly speaking, a contemporary. 

In 1856 appeared Charles Guillain’s? Documents sur U' Histoire, 
la Géographie et le Commerce de ( Afrique Orientale, in which, in the 
section relating to the ‘Omani connection with East Africa, some 
valuable information is given; this information is derived mainly 
from the Arabic manuscript of a certain Shaikh Abu Sulaiman 
Muhammad ibn Amir ibn Rashid, In the same year, No. xxiv of the 
Bombay Government Selections was published, which contained, 
inter alia, Captain Robert Taylor's “‘ Extracts from Brief Notes 
containing Historical and other Information respecting the Province 
of ‘Oman ” and Francis Warden's “ Brief Notes relating to the Province 
of ‘Oman "; neither of these writers gives any data of value respecting 

1 Published in Paris in 1748. | 

2 The references to this work which are given below are to the Copenhagen edition 


of 1772. 
® Quillain, a French naval officer, visited Zanzibar in 1546. 


the ‘Oman campaigns, but some of Captain Taylor's geographical 
notes on Khor Fakkan and Julfar (Rasu’l-Khaima) are of interest. 

The principal work in English on this subject is The History of the 
Imdms and Seyyids of Oman”, which the Rev. G. P. Badger trans- 
lated from the Arabic of Salil ibn Razig ; this work was published by 
the Hakluyt Society in 1871. Salil ibn Raziq gives in great detail the 
history of the Iranian operations in ‘Oman, but his statements must 
be accepted with reserve, because he was much addicted to 
exaggeration; moreover, but little reliance can be placed upon his 
chronology. 

Of more recent writers, mention may be made of :— 

(1) Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Ross, whose “ Outlines of the History 
of ‘Oman from 1728-1883" was included in his Report on the 
Administration of the Persian Gulf Residency and Muscat Political 
Agency, 1882-5 ; this article is based on Salil ibn Raziq's history. 

(2) Colonel 8. B. Miles, whose book, The Countries and Tribes 
af the Persian Gulf, was published in 1919; as regards the Iranian 
campaign, Colonel Miles relates nothing which is not Badger’s 
translation of Salil ibn Raziq. 

(3) Clement Huart, in his Histoire des Arabes, gives a brief 
outline of the ‘Oman campaigns, but his account is merely a 
paraphrase of Salil ibn Raziq. 

(4) A. Grohmann makes a brief reference to these campaigns 
in his article “ Maskat”’ in volume iii of the Encyclopedia of 
Islam. He appears to have relied mainly on Salil ibn Raziq, 
and his chronology consequently needs revision, 

(5) R. Said-Ruete. Though this writer's special study is the 
Al-Bu Sa‘id Dynasty," he has also written of the immediately 
preceding period in ‘Omiin, and gives in detail the story of how 
Ahmad ibn Sa‘id rose to power. He has made a careful study of the 
authorities available, with the exception of the records of the East 
India Company (of the existence of which he does not seem to have 
been aware). 

It is the purpose of the present writer to attempt to correlate the 
information contained in the records of the East India Company's 
representatives with the data given by Salil ibn Razig, Otter, Niebuhr, 
Guillain, and certain other authorities. | 


; 1 See hia Said Bin Sultan, 1791-1856, London 1929, and The Al-bu-Said Dynasty 
in Arabia and East Africa in the Journal of the Central Anan Society, vol. xvi, partir. 
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In the reign of the gentle, but incapable, Shih Sultin Husain 
(1694-1722), Iranian prestige and influence in the Persian Gulf suffered 
greatly, while there was a corresponding growth in the power of the 
Arab tribes inhabiting the coastal strips on both sides of the Gulf. 

The Arabs of Muscat, under the Imam Sultan ibn Saif II (1711- 
1718) had a powerful fleet, with the aid of which they made, in 1717 
or the following year,* a successful descent upon the Bahrain Islands ; 
these islands had, for nearly a century formed part of the Iranian 
Empire. The ‘Omani Arabs do not appear to have remained long in 
Bahrain which, on their departure, passed into the hands of Shaikh 
Jabbara, the chief of the powerful Huwala Arabs. Though nominally 
an Iranian subject, Shaikh Jabbara was, to all intents and purposes, 
independent of the weak Government at Isfahan. 

When Nadir Shah assumed control of the Government of Irin,? 
the state of affairs which he found prevailing in the Persian Gulf 
proved intolerable to him. He took active measures to reduce the 
eoastal Arabs to submission, but this task, as he soon found to his cost, 
could never be completed until he had a fleet of his own. Nadir set 
about the formation of his fleet by effecting the purchase (more often 
by forced sale than not) of several vessels from the English and Dutch 
East India Companies. 

The first venture of the nascent fleet was an unsuccessful attempt 
to capture Bagra in May, 1735.“ In the following year, however, 


- Latif Khan, the Iranian Daria-Begi, or Admiral, succeeded in wresting 


Bahrain from the Huwala Arabs, when the redoubtable Shaikh 
Jabbara was absent on a pilgrimage to Mecca.® 

Having obtained the upper hand over the Huwalas, Nadir, 
apparently at the suggestion of his Admiral, Latif Khan, determined 


' Captain Alexander Hamilton, in his work, A New Account of the East Indies, 
Edinburgh, 1727, vol. i, p. 74, gives interesting particulars of the formidable flect 
which the Imim of “Omiin possessed] in 1715, 

® The exact date ia uncertain. 

* Strictly speaking, it is not correct to refer to him aa“ Nadir" until his accesafor 
in 1736. He was originally known aa Naodr of Nadhr Qui Beg; in 1726 Tahmiisp 
Shah gave him the title of Tahmisp Quli Khan, which he held until he became Regent 
in 1732, when he was known officially as Wakilu'd-Daula and Ni ibu's-Saltana, 

* A detailed description of this attack on Basra is given by Martin French, the 
representative of the East India Company in that town, in an interesting letter which 
he wrote to the London office of his Company on the Sth/16th June, 1735; this letter 
is contained in volume xv of the Factory Records of Persia and the Persian Gulf, in 
the India Office. ore 

* See Mirza Mahdi's Ti'rith-i-Nadiri, Bombay, 1849, p, 179, and 1 of 
At-Tubfatu'n-Nabhinigya fi Te sikh Jaeirets'L Avabigye (Csiro, 1920-1996), by 
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to carry out a more ambitious project, namely the conquest of ‘Oman. 
Nadir doubtless felt that, until Muscat and the other ports on the 
Arabian coast were in his hands, he could not hope to establish and 
maintain Iranian supremacy in the Gulf. 

Fortunately for Nadir, events in ‘Omin took, in 1736, an 
unexpectedly favourable turn. The licentious ways of the Imim 
Saif ibn Sultan having aroused the fierce resentment of the more 
rigidly orthodox of his subjects, a serious revolt broke out in 1736. 
Saif tried in vain to stem the growing tide of opposition by importing 
mercenaries from Makran.’ Faced with defeat and deposition, Saif, 
in despair, turned to Nadir Shah for aid. Although already in the throes 
of preparation for his onslaught on the Ghilza’i Afghans, Nadir was 
quick to seize his opportunity. He sent prompt orders to Muhammad 
Taqi Khan Shirazi, the Beglarbegi of Fars, to equip a fleet and landing 
force, and to go to ‘Oman ostensibly to help the hard-pressed Imam 
but in reality to take possession of his country. When, in January, 
1737, a report of Nadir’s intention to send an expeditionary force to 
‘Omin reached the Agent of the East India Company at Gombroon, 
he informed the London office that he hoped that the Shih was not 
intending to decerve the Imam and seize his country ; he feared that 
the attempt would be unsuccessful and that it would merely result in 
the Imam taking retaliatory measures. 

On the $rd/14th March, 1737, the Iranian fleet arrived at Gombroon 
from Bushire, under the command of Latif Khan, “who hoists his 

flag, being a white ground with a red Persian Sword in the middle.” ® 
fleet consisted of four ships, two “‘grabs”,‘ and some smaller 
vessels, 

Latif Khan's flagship, the Fath-i-Shah, had formerly been known 
as the Cowan; the Iranians had purchased her from the East India 
Company in the previous December. Another of his large vessels, the 
Northumberland, had also been British; she had been acquired by 





1 Seo p. 132 of the Rev. G. P. Badger’s translation of Salil ibn Raziq’s history. 

® See the letter trom the Agent of tho East Indin Company at Gombroon to London, 
dated the 25th Jannary/Sth February, 1737; this letter is in vol. xv of the Factory 
Records, Persia and the Permian (rulf. 

® Letter from Gombroon to London, dated 6th/17th May, 1737, in vol. xv of the 

‘ An English corruption of the Arabic word ghurd+, which means ordinarily o 
“erow ", but which was also used to denote a type of veasel much in use by the Araba. 
Olaf Torén, i in his book, A Voyage to Suratte, China, ef. (London, 1771), p. 205, describes 
a “grab as a two- or three-masted vessel, rigged in the European manner, with o 
low and sharp prow, like that of a galley. 
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forced sale at Bushire nearly a year before The captain (named 
Cook) and the mate of a British vessel, who had entered the Iranian 
service, each commanded an Iranian ship. The crews consisted entirely 
of Huwalas and other Arabs from the Gulf Coast. 

Having embarked 5,000 men and 1,500 horses, the fleet sailed 
from Gombroon on the lst/12th April*® and reached Khor Fakkan, 
74 miles south of Ras Musandam, four days later.? Latif Khan landed 
some of his Iranian troops at Khor Fakkan and then sailed back 
northwards, rounded Ras Musandam, and anchored in the harbour 
of Julfar: Latif Khin here met the Imam Saif ibn Sultan who, it is 
said, made the Admiral a present of 2,000 tomans (some £4,400).* 
After receiving the submission of Shaikh Rama, the chief of the local 
(Huwala) Arabs, and leaving a garrison in Julfar, Latif Khan and his 
forces, accompanied by Saif and his adherents, marched inland to 
meet Bal‘arab ibn Himyar Al-Ya‘riba who, although a relative of the 
Imaim’s, was the leader of the opposing faction. Bal‘arah, for his part, 
was advancing northwards from Nizwa. A battle took place at Falju’s- 
Samini, near Biraimi, which resulted in a decisive victory for the allies,’ 
who thereupon occupied successively Al-Jauf and ‘Ibra.* The advance 
was not continued, however, because dissension had broken out 
between Latif Khan and the Imam; it appears that the former was 
already acting as though the Iranians had conquered the whole country, 
and was not disposed to treat Saif with any deference.’ In consequence, 
the alliance between the Imam and the Iranians was, for a time, 
dissolved; in July Latif Khan returned to Gombroon, where the 
town was illuminated and feasts were held in his honour.* 


1 This vessel did not, apparently, belong to the East Indian Company. 

' See the Gombroon letter to London of the 6th/17th May, to which reference 
has already been made, See also J. A. Saldanha's Selections from State Papers, Bombay, 
regarding the East India Company's connection with the Persian Gulf with a summary 
of events, 1600-1800, Calcutta, 1008, p. 53. 

* Guillain, in vol. i, p. 520, of his Doowments, gives (on the authority of Shaikh 
Abu Sulaimin) the date of the arrival of this force of Khor Fakkin as the ldth Dhu'l- 
Hijja, 1149 (16th April, 1737); Sabil ibn Raziq gives the date os the 17th Dhu'l- 
Hijja (eee Badger, p. 138); a8 Shaikh Abu Sulsimiin'’s chronology is far more accurate 
than that of Salil, [ have adopted the former's date, which, moreover, fits in better 
with the date of departure of the fleet as given by the Gombroon Diary. 

* See the entry, dated I5th/26th May, in the diary of the Agent-in-Council of 
the East India Company at Gombroon, in vol. iv of the Factory Records, 

® See Guillain (again on the authority of Shaikh Abu Sulsimin), vol. i, p. 520, 
and Badger, p. 141. 

* Salil save (see Badger, pp. 141 and 142) that the Tranians behaved in a moat 
barbarous manner to the inhabitants of ‘bra. 

? Guillain, vol. i, p. 420, 

* Gombroon Diary, 21st July/Ist August, 1737. 
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Taqi Khan, the Beglarbegi of Fars, who had previously arrived at 
Gombroon, took over the supreme command from Latif Khan, and 
by his parsimony caused much discontent amongst the seamen, Being 
unpaid and half-starved, the seamen complained bitterly to the 
Admiral, who promised to redress their grievances as soon as the 
Beglarbegi departed. Operations were not resumed during the summer 
and autumn, and in November the Iranian fleet underwent repairs 
and refitting at Gombroon. It appears that at about this time Nadir 
Shah? sent the Beglarbegi peremptory orders to prosecute the ‘Oman 
campaign with vigour, and upbraided him for not leading the 
expeditionary force in person in the previous April. 

Spurred to action by his sovereign’s censure, Taqi Khan proceeded 
to commandeer all the English Dutch trankeys at Gombroon, 
and importuned both the Companies for the loan of a large vessel 
to supplement his fleet. By means of a heavy bribe, the Agent of the 
English Company managed to avoid lending him a ship which was 
already loaded with goods and on the point of sailing for India.’ 
The Beglarbegi then concentrated on the Dutch, with whom he had a 
violent quarrel ; it is not, apparently, recorded whether in the end he 
obtained one of their ships.* 

In January, 1738, Taqi Khan, in company with Latif Khan and 
the Khan of Lar, sailed for Julfar with some 6,000 men. In the 
following month word was received at Gombroon that “the 
Beglerbeggy, who imagined that He should cajole the Imaum inte his 
Power and by that means make himself Master of Muscatt, has 
quarrelled with Lettif Cawn for advising the King of this Enterprise, 
in which he begins to fear he shall meet with no great success, being 
himself no Soldier . . ."’* The Beglarbegi and Admiral, nevertheless, 
smoothed over their differences for a time, and joined forces with the 
Imam, whose lack of success against his rebellious subjects had forced 
him once more to seek the aid of the Iranians. In March, 1738, the 
combined forces again defeated Bal‘arab ibn Himyar and occupied 
the towns of Bahla and Nizwa*; they then advanced to Muscat, 





1 Letter from Gombroon to London, dated lith/26th December, 1737 (in vol. xv 
of Factory Records). 

? Gombroon Diary, 14th/25th December, 1737. 

3 [ have had no opportunity of consulting the records of the Dutch Enst India 
Company. 

« Gombroon Diary, 2nd/13th February, 1738. 

* According to Salil ibn Raziq (Badger, p. 142), the Iranians captured Bahia on 
the 14th March and Nizwa cight days later; the news reached Gombroon on the 
Sth/10th April, when celebrations were held in honour of the occesion. See alao 


which they occupied without difficulty, but the Iranians were unable 
to secure possession of the eastern and western ports (known 
respectively as Jalali and Marani),? although they are said to have 
besieged them for five weeks.* Soon after the occupation of the town 
of Muscat, Tagi Khan quarrelled with the Imam Saif, with the result 
that the latter withdrew with his fleet to Barka, whence he proceeded 
into the interior and entered into negotiations with his rival, Bal‘arab 
ibn Himyar. Bal‘arab not only agreed to renounce all claim to the 
Imimate, but promised to assist Saif against the Iranians.® 

As Taqi Khiin was unable to capture the Muscat forts, he raised 
the siege of them on the 25th May, 1738, and went with his army to 
Barka where, as at Muscat, the forts successfully resisted him. Here 
dissensions once more broke out between Taqi Khan and Latif Khan, 
in consequence of which the former poisoned the luckless Admiral.‘ It 
‘seems that Taqi Khan was then reduced to great straits, and that he 
was compelled to retreat to Julfair.’ He was able, however, to detach 
a portion of his force to besiege the town of Sohar; meanwhile, disaster 
had overtaken the Iranian garrison at Bahla, which was besieged and 
forced to surrender after the majority had been killed.* Later the 
Iranians besieging Sohar were forced to give up their investment of that 
place and to retire to Julfar. 

Whilst the Iranians in ‘Oman were sustaining these reverses, 
dissatisfaction was rapidly increasing amongst the personnel of their 
fleet, owing to lack of pay and insufficient rations; in consequence, 
many of the men deserted, and those who remained were in no mood 
loyally to fight for the Iranians. The natural result was that the 
Huwala Arabs and the ‘Omanis regained the command of the Gulf. 
and piracy became rife. Supplies for the Iranian garrison at Julfar 


Guillain, vol. i, p. 529. When Wellsted wns at Nizwa in November, 1835, he went over 
the fort there which, he said (see his Travels in Arabia, London, 1838, p- 121), “in 
the estimation of all the surrounding country, is impregnable ". He found in the fort 
“a few old guns... one bearing the name of Imim Saaf, and another that of Kouli 
Khan, the Persian General who took Maskat " (ic). The Iranian gun may have borne 
Nadir's former title of Tahmisp Quli Khin. 

* These forts which were built by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, were 
also known as the Qal‘atu’sh-Sharqiyya and the Qalatu'l-Gharbiyya reapectively ; 
A. W. Stiffe gives a description of them in an article in tho trengraphical Journal, 
vol. x, 1897, pp. QO-12, See also Curzon's Persia, vol. ii, p. 440. 

* Badger, p. 143. 

3 Thid. 

“Gombroon Diary, 26th June/Tth July, 1738. 

§ Gombroon Diary, 13th/24th July, 1733. 

* Badger, p. 144, 
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had, for a time, to be conveyed across the Gulf by English vessels. 
In August, 1738, the East India Company's galley Rose was captured 
by two Arab “ grabs ”, and the officers and men were threatened with 
death if they carried any more provisions for the Iranians. Almost 
simultaneously the Arabs descended in force upon Basidu, on Qishm 
Island, plundered the town, and slaughtered all the Iranians there. 
Bad news was also received in Gombroon from Bahrain, where, it was 
reported, the Arabs were besieging the Iranians in the castle.* Later 
in the year the Arabs, as usual, fell out amongst themselves, and were 
in consequence much weakened, and in January, 1759, the Iranian 
fleet defeated the Arabs, whose Admiral was killed by an explosion.? 

In March, 1739, Taqi Khan returned to Gombroon armed with 
full powers to carry on the war against the Arabs and with “ positive 
orders to level Muscatt to the ground *’.“ No operations could, however, 
be carried out in ‘Omin because, in the first place, Taqi Khan was 
called away from Gombroon before he could sail, in order to suppress 
a revolt in the Kihgili country,® and, later in the year, when that 
revolt had been quelled, he received orders from Nadir to proceed 
with his land and sea forces to Sind.* The disastrous ending of this 
expedition resulted in Nadir summoning Taqi Khan to Nadirabad 
to account for his conduct.’ 

For the next two years nothing could be accomplished on the 
Arabian shore, beyond retaining a precarious hold on Julfar. A serious 
mutiny in the Iranian navy in August, 1740, ended in the vessels being 
taken away by their crews, some going to the Arabian shore and others 
to the island of Qais, which was held by the Huwala Arabs.* It was 
not until early in 1742 that the Iranians obtained the mastery over 
the mutineers and rebel Arabs, some more large vessels having by then 
been obtained from Surat, through the East India Company. The 


' Gombroon Diary, 20th July/6th August. 

® Thbid. 

8 Letter from Gombroon to London, dated 31st March/ 11th April, 1739 (in vol. xv 
of the Factory Records). 

« Thid. 

® Letter from Gombroon to London, dated 15th/26th May, it was stated: “ We 
shall be glad if this or some other Accident prevents his (the Reglarbegi's) return to 
carry on the Expedition against Muscatt which must quite ruin this miserable place." 

‘ Ta’ rikh-i-Nadiri, p. 211; see also Otter, vol. ii, p. 57. 

? According to the Gombroon Diary, 6th/léth April, 1739, the greatest want of 
Conduct imaginable appeared in this expedition.” See aleo the Ti'rith-1-Naddiri, p. 214, 
in which, however, but little information is given of this expedition. 

' There are numerous entries in the Gombroon Diary respecting this mutiny and 
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mutineers, for their part, had suffered a serious loss when two of their 
vessels were driven ashore in a gale. 

Events in ‘Oman now once more favoured Iranian intervention. 
Saif ibn Sultan had again estranged many of his subjects by his mode 
of living and his disregard for the precepts of the Qu’ran, and in 
February, 1742, his opponents broke into open revolt. On the 16th 
of that month they were strong enough to secure his deposition and to 
bring about the election of his cousin Sultan ibn Murshid? Saif, as 
before, turned to the Iranians for aid, and Taqi Khan sent a favourable 
reply. 

The Huwala Arabs, who had not submitted to the Iranians, ranged 
themselves on the side of Sultan ibn Murshid and his supporters, 
but the Julfar garrison marched out and in April decisively defeated 
the Arabs at Khasab, killing Shaikh Rama and taking over 500 
prisoners." The Julfar garrison was strongly reinforced in June, 
but it was not until the following November that Kalb ‘Ali Khan,’ 
Nidir’s brother-in-law, who had been appointed Sardar of the 
Garmsirat, or Commander-in-Chief of the Hot Countries, crossed over 
to the Arabian shore. He was followed three weeks later by Taqi 
Khan himself.* At this time the Iranian fleet was strengthened by 
the arrival of four new ships from Surat: later it received a further 
increase in strength when Saif handed over two vessels to his allies : 
further, another vessel was obtained from the French, by a forced sale.® 

The Beglarbegi, on meeting Saif ibn Sultan at Julfar, concluded 
a treaty with the ex-Imim whereby he undertook to restore him to the 
Imamate on condition that he (Saif) would then recognize the 


+ Shaikh Abu Sulaimén (sce Guillain, vol. i, p. 635) gives this date as the 10th 
Khu'l-Hijja, 114, the equivalent of the 16th February, 1742. Salil ibn Raziq is 
obviously wrong in saying (sce Badger, p, 145) that this event took place in a.w. 115] 
(a.m. 1738-0). It is clear from the Gombroon Diary that the revolution took place in 
1742, because the Agent received a letter at the beginning of April in that year from 
the Beglarbegi asking for ships to take troops across to Arabia to assist Saif ibn 
Sultin, “ who has been driven owt by rebels." 

* Gombroon Diary, 10th/30th April, Otter, vol. ii, p, 169. Tagi Khan, on hearing 
of this victory, sent an order to Gombroon for 1,000 tomans to be mised from the 
local Panians, which sum was to be given to the Julfar troops aaa bonus. The Baniana 
were 60 dissatisfied at this high-handed measure that they threatened to leave 
Gombroon (Gombroon Diary, 23rd July/3rd August). 

* Kalb ‘Ali Khin's father was Bibi ‘Ali Beg, of Abivard, one of whose daughters 
was Nidir’s first wife and was the mother of Ridi Quli Mirra: after the death of this 
wife, Nadir married another daughter of Baba ‘All Beg's, Gauhar Shad by name, who 
was the mother of Nagru'llah Mirci ond Imim Qulf Mirza. 

*"Gombroon Diary, 20th November/ Ist December, 

* For particulars of the sale of this French vessel, see Otter, vol. ii, pp. 166-8, 
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suzerainty of Iran." The allies then advanced against Sultin ibn 
Murshid and his adherents. 

While Kalb ‘Ali Khan, with a portion of the Iranian troops, laid 
siege to Sohar, Taqi Khan and Saif ibn Sultan proceeded by sea to 
Museat, which was held by partisans of the ex-Imiam. On landing, 
Tagi Khan found, to his annoyance, that although his men were 
allowed to wander freely about the town, they were denied access to 
the Jalili and Marani forts. Taqi Khan, however, was a resourceful 
man, and he had, it appears, expected some such behaviour on the 
part of Saif ibn Sultin. Knowing the ex-Imim’s addiction to drink, 
Taqi Khan had, it is said,* brought a cask of Shiraz wine in his flagship. 
When Saif invited Taqi Khan and some of his officers to a banquet 
in the Marini fort, the Beglarbegi presented his host with the cask of 
wine, with the result that Saif, as well as his principal officers, became 
completely drunk. While Saif and his officers were lying insensible, 
Taqi Khan obtained possession of the fort without difficulty or blood- 
shed. There still remained the other fort before the Beglarbegi could 
claim that Muscat was completely in his power. Tagi Khan thereupon 
stole Saif’s seal and affixed it to an order which he had written, in the 
ex-Imim's name, to the Commander of the Jalali fort, charging him 
to admit the Iranian troops. The Arab commander, believing, as was 
natural, that Saif himself had written the order and affixed his seal. 
to it, opened the gates to Taqi Khan. When Saif ibn Sultin recovered 
his senses he found, to his dismay, that his allies were masters of 
Muscat." 

It being useless to attempt to oust the Iranians from the forts, 
Saif decided to continue his alliance with them until the overthrow 
of the Imim Sultan ibn Murshid could be accomplished. 

All this time the siege of Sohir had been in progress ; the defence 
was carried on with great vigour and ability by the Governor, Ahmad 
ibn Sa‘id by name, who, as will be seen below, later founded the 
Al-Bu Sa‘id dynasty. 

Tagi Khan and Saif ibn Sultan advanced against Sultan ibn 

1 Guillain, vol. i, p. 536; Otter, vol. ii, p. 163. 

® Niebubr's Besrhreddung von Arobien, p. 200. 

® Niebuhr's Bearhreihung con Arabien, pp. 300 and 301. Guillain (vol. i, p. 537) 
gives a slightly different version. The Agent of the East India Company at Gombroon 
received word from the Iranian Government on the 18th February/Ist March, 1743, 
that the Beglarbegi had captured Muscat. Doubts whether Tagi Khin had taken 
Muscat by orthodox methods were held, for the Agent added that it was supposed 


that the place had been taken “ by dealing underhandedly with the Imaum's slaves 
to deliver him the Forts "’. 
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Murshid, who was then marching to the relief of Sohar. It appears 
that Sultan ibn Murshid succeeded in making his way through the 
lines of the besiegers and in joining Ahmad ibn Sa‘id. The Imam was, | 
however, killed almost immediately after, when leading a sortie. 
Saif ibn Sultan was, it is said, much affected by the death of Sultan 
ibn Murshid ; overcome with remorse for his conduct, which had 
brought so much trouble upon his country, Saif abandoned his Iranian 
allies and retired to Rastaq, where he died not long afterwards.2 

Notwithstanding the death of Sultan ibn Murshid, Ahmad ibn 
Sa‘id continued to resist bravely. In March the hopes of the besieged 
were raised by a serious reverse which the Iranians sustained. Two 
thousand of their men, when returning laden with booty from a 
marauding expedition, camped in a valley for the night. No proper 
guards were set, and an Arab force was therefore able to take them by 
surprise ; only a few wounded men escaped to tell Kalb “Ali Khan 
of the disaster.* 

Some five weeks later reports reached Gombroon of a further and 
even more serious reverse, but these were later contradicted.” 

By July Ahmad found his supplies were nearly exhausted, and, 
as he had no hope of relief, he deemed it expedient to capitulate on 
honourable terms to his powerful opponents. Sohar thus passed into 

, the hands of the Iranians, but it had held out for seven or eight months 
and had cost the lives of 3,000 of their men.® 
Ahmad ibn Sa‘id proved himself as capable a diplomat as he was 
a fighter, and managed to ingratiate himself with Taqi Khan to such an 
extent that he not only got himself confirmed as Governor of Sohar, 
but also secured his appointment as Governor of Rarka.¢ 
Tt is stated in the Gombroon Diary that 3,500 recruits were to be 
sent over to Arabia to replace those men who had fallen at Sohar 
and elsewhere, ‘‘the King having ordered that when they ‘were 
Masters of the Sea Shore to march inland, and it is supposed his Designs 
* Guillain, vol, i, p. 538. Some uncertainty oxists as to whether Sultiin ibn Murshid 


was killed in this manner or whether he perished when trying to foree his way into 
Sobdir through the Iranian lines, Salil ibn Raziq's story of this fighting seems to he 
most iniecurate, 





* Guillain, vol. i, p. 538; Salil ibn Razigq (Badger), p. 150, 
* Gombroon Diary, 2nd/13th April, 1743. | 
* Tbid., 8th/10th May. Tt was probably this rumour which misled Otter and caused 
him to state that the Iranians had had to raise the siego (vol. ii, p. 181). It is to be 
noted that Otter left Basra on his return journey to France on the 9th/20th May, 1748, 
* Gombroon Diary, 21st July/Ist August, | 
* Niebubr’s Beschreibung, p. 301 : Guillain, vol.i, p, 538. Sal | q (Badger 
pp. 149 and 150. Bee Ghee i 
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are to conquer the whole Country, but while he is doing this he is 
destroying his Own, and Nothing but Misery, Tyranny, and Oppression 
are to be seen or heard in these Parts, the People being daily tax'd 
that before Time is given for collecting one Another is laid on.” ? 

In the meantime war had broken out at last between Iran and 
Turkey. Nevertheless, Nadir did not abandon his designs on ‘Oman, 
and, except for the withdrawal of some of his fleet from Sohar in 
August, 1743," he took no steps to reduce his forces in Arabia in order 
to strengthen his army in Mesopotamia. 

For some time past there had been serious friction in ‘Omiin between 
Taqi Khan and Kalb ‘Ali Khan, and each sent to Nadir accusations 
against the other. The consequence was that Nadir issued orders for 
the recall of Kalb ‘Ali and appointed Muhammad Husain Khan 
Qirglii as Sardar in his place.* It appears that the Shah soon 
afterwards also ordered the Beglarbegi to return.* 

The new Sardar reached Gombroon in October and left at once for 
Sohar via Julfar. Early in December, Taqi Khan, followed a few days 
later by Kalb ‘Ali, arrived at Gombroon. A month later the Beglarbegi 
revolted, and left the coast for Shiraz; before leaving, he ordered 
Kalb ‘Ali to be strangled and had his body thrown down a well because 
the ex-Sardar had refused to join in the revolt.* 

It seems that Taqi Khan’s ultimate sticcess in capturing Muscat 
served to turn his head.* He thought that, with his influence in Fars 
and (as he wrongly imagined) the control of the fleet in his hands, he 
could defy Nadir ; such a belief, as he found to his cost, was mistaken. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to describe Taqi Khan's rebellion ; 
all that is relevant in connection with it is that it effectively diverted 
Nadir’s attention from ‘Oman for a time. Then, when the revolt was 


1 Gombroon Diary, 21st July/Ist August. 

2 Gombroon Diary, 24th August/4th September, 1743. Nidir's object waa to 
strengthen his fleet at Bushire which was then being organized for an attack upon 
Basra in conjunction with land forces. The vessels from Sohir must have arrived too 
late to participate in the united operations, in which the Iranian navy seems to have 
played but little part. 

3 Autobiography of Mirzi Muhammad Shirizi, p. 16, (Professor Sa‘id Naficy, 
of Tehran, possesses a MS. of this autobiography, of which he has very kindly sent me 
a typewritten copy.) See also the Ta'rith-i-Nddiri, p. 240. 

4 See the Ta’ vith. i-Nadiri, p. 249. There are numerous entries in the Gombroon 
Diary between September, 1743, and January, 1744, regarding the suspicious conduct 
of Taqgi Khan; his reeall was reported in Gombroon early in September. 

® Gombroon Diary, 30th December, 1743/ 10th January, 1744. See also Firsndma, 
p. 1M. 

« Niebubr's Beschreibung, p. 301. 
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suppressed, Nadir became engrossed with the Turkish war and had 
no energy or resources to spare for side ventures. In consequence, 
the Iranian garrisons in ‘Oman, though not withdrawn, were not 
reinforced. 

The astute Ahmad ibn Sa‘id was not slow to profit by these 
developments. 

One of the conditions of Ahmad’s settlement with Tagi Khan 
was that the former should pay tribute regularly to the Iranian 
authorities at Muscat. After the departure of Tagi Khan, however, 
Ahmad failed to make the payment of tribute on the appointed date, 
alleging that he had no means of sending the money to Muscat- 
The consequence was that the Iranian commanders at Muscat ran 
short of funds and were unable to pay their troops, many of whom 
deserted. Ahmad’s next step was to invite the Iranian commanders 
to Barka, on the pretext of conferring with them as to the manner 
in which the tribute could be paid. The Iranian commanders, accom- 
panied by only a small escort, went to Barka, where Ahmad seized 
them; he then proceeded to Muscat and called upon the Iranian 
garrison to surrender, offering them money if they yielded of their own 
free will, with the alternative of imprisonment if they did not. The 
Iranians, bereft of their leaders, short of provisions and money, and 
having no hope of suecour from Iran, freely surrendered for the most 
part. Ahmad, it is said, put some of the Iranians to death, but allowed 
the others to return to their own country? 

In this way Ahmad became master of the coast from Sohar to 
Museat ; before long he extended his sway over the whole of "Oman 
with the exception of Julfar, which the Iranians managed to retain 
for some years.? 

Having delivered his country from the invaders, Ahmad claimed 
his reward ; on summoning the chief Qadi of ‘Oman, he had no difficulty 
in persuading the latter to arrange for his election to the Imimate. 
This election is said to have taken place in the latter part of 1744.4 

So far as Iran was concerned the ‘Oman campaigns had proved a 


costly failure ; many men were killed in action, but many more died - 


* Nicbuhe's Heschreiiung, p. 302. 

* Niebulir's Beschreibung, p. 303. See also Gullain, vol. i, p. 540, and Salll ibn 
Raziq (Badger, pp. 153 and 154). Salil's account of Abmad's treachory to the Iranians 
and his subsequent massacre of them seems much exaggerated, 

* Entries in the Gombroon Diary show that, aa late as 1748, ships carrying men and 
provisions were being sent over to Julfir from time to time. 7 

* Guillain, vol. i, p. 42; Otto Kersten's “ Tabellarisch Uebersicht der Geachichte 
Ostafrikas " (in Baron von der Decken's Reisen in Ost.A frika, Leipaig, 1879), p. 18, 
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of starvation and disease; it is probable that the total casualties 
amounted to some 20,000 men. This heavy sacrifice brought no 
advantage whatever to Iran ; for ‘Oman, too, the campaigns occasioned 
much loss and suffering, but they led in the end to the supersession 
of the decadent Ya‘riba dynasty by that of the Al-bu Sa‘ids, which 
rules Muscat to the present day." 

The reason for Niadir’s failure in ‘Oman was his giving the supreme 
command to Tagi Khan, who was corrupt as an administrator and 
inefficient as a military leader. Had he appointed instead some com- 
mander of proved military capacity and integrity, like Tahmasp 
Khan Jalayir, there is no doubt that ‘Oman would have been quickly 
conquered and at a far lower cost in human lives. 

1 KR. Said-Roete, in his article “The Al-bu-Said Dynasty in Arabia and Enst 
Africa " (Journal of the Central Asian Society, vol. xvi, part iv, p. 419), pointa out that 


as the Va‘riba Dynasty attained power by expelling the Portuguese, so the Al-buo- 
Said attained it by driving out the Iranians. 





The Arabic Theatre in Egypt 
By Nevitt Barnour 
Part | 
Tae Becrsnics * 


HE establishment of the theatre in Egypt, like many other 
Western innovations, was aided by the initiative of the Khedive 
Ismail. The Suez Canal was completed in the year 1869 ; to celebrate 
its opening the Khedive decided to form the Ezbekia Gardens and to 
build the Opera House which still exists beside them. This building, 
in whose fabric wood occupies a dangerously large part, was erected 
in a great hurry and inaugurated in November, 1869. The opera 
Aida which Verdi was composing for the occasion in return for a fee 
of 150,000 francs, on a libretto originally arranged by Mariette Pasha," 
was not completed in time for the opening, and a performance of 
Rigoletto was given instead, 

About the same date, a second theatre, the Comedia, was built 
within the area of the Gardens. These two theatres were, of course, 
court-theatres, supported by funds supplied by the Khedive and a 
few notables, and in no sense dependent on popular support. One 
European company alone is said to have received from the Khedive, 
in salaries and gifts, no less than 120,000 guineas for one winter's 
SCAS0N. 

The first Arabic productions of which we have a record were pieces 
composed by the Egyptian Jew Ya‘qib ibn Rafa’il Sani‘, commonly 
known as ash-Shaikh Sani Abii Naddara. Abi Naddira was a man 
of distinguished appearance who, having studied in Italy, taught 
European languages in an Egyptian school and made himself useful 

1 (a) Ta'rikh Adib al-Lughat al-‘Arabiyya. Jurji Zaidin, 2nd edition, Cairo, 
1924. Part iv, pp. 152-7. 

(b) 'Ta'rikh Misr fi ‘ahd Ismail. Tlyis Ayyab. 

(c) Hayituna at Tamthiliyya. Mubommad Taimir. (Part ii—Mu‘allafit Mubam- 
mal Taimir, Cairo, 122.) 

(d@) Thein. Abmad Zaki Abi Shadi. Cairo, 1927 (Appendices). 

(e) Arzatu Libnin. Bairit, 1869, (Contains three plays of Marin an-Nagqish 
and 28 pp. introduction.) 

(f) Ta’rikh al-Masrah ol Misri. Taufiq Habib, (MS. 160 pp. and appendices.) 

(g) As-Sitir (Weekly Paper), Nos, 5-16 (31st October, 1927-16th January, 1925), 
containing ‘articles by Taufiq Habib about early actors and authors. 

® Egyptian Gacefie, 27th July, 1933, p. 2. 
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in Various ways as an intermediary between Egypt and Europe. 


In his spare time he composed plays in Italian and Arabic, some of 


which were produced in the Opera about 1870 and gave great pleasure 
to the Khedive, who named their author the Egyptian Moliére. One 
of his Arabic pieces, entitled Milyir Misr wa ma yugasth, was printed 
in Bairit in 1912"; it is pleasantly written in rhymed prose in an 
educated form of Egyptian colloquial, and treats of the actors in 
Cairo and of their mode of life. The author is described on the title- 
page as “‘ the King’s poet, founder of the Arabic theatre in the Valley 
of the Nile”. Later he displeased the Khedive and was banished from 
Egypt for some years, with the consent of the Italian Government of 
whom he was a protected subject. He died in 1919. 

We next hear of theatrical performances in Arabic in 1876. The 
cultural impulse was again Italian, though this time it reached Egypt 
through the mediation of Syria, As early as 1848 Marin an-Naqqish, 
a Maronite Christian from Sidon, who had spent a couple of years in 
Italy, wrote a play called al-Bakhil, which he produced with success 
in his house at Bairit before an audience of local notabilities. This 
encouraged him to build a theatre where he produced other pieces of 
his own composition, notably Aba Hasan al-Mughafil (also called 
Hariin ar-Raghid) and al-Hasiid. These were musical farces, partly 
in classical Arabic, partly in Syrian dialect, and have been collected 
and printed in Arzatu Libndn. Marin an-Naqqash, whose character 
commanded universal respect, died in 1855, at the age of 38; his 
theatre, in accordance with instructions in his will, was transformed 
into a church. This activity preceded by a quarter of a century the 
establishment of the Jesuit and American Universities at Bairit, 
though the Jesuits had an establishment at the village of Ghazir, 
some 20 miles to the north of Bairit, from 1843, In 1876 Salim an- 
 Nagqqash, a nephew of Miriin, with his friend Adib Ishigq and a company 
of actors including Yisuf al-Khayyat, famous it is said for his skill 
in female parts, visited Alexandria and gave a season at the Théatre 
Zizinia, The pieces presented were translations of European plays, 
including Andromache, Charlemagne, Phédre, Horace and Zenolia, 
adapted by an-Nagqgish and Adib Ishiq and enlivened with songs, 
The season not proving a success, the two authors abandoned the 
theatre for journalism. In 1878 al-Khayyat, after touring Zagazig 
and Damietta, transferred his company to Cairo, where he was well 
received by the Khedive and given permission to perform in the Opera. 

+ Mélyir Migr wa ma yugisih. Bairdt, 1912, pp. 40, | 
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Unfortunately he chose for performance a piece called az-Zaliim 
(“ The Tyrant "’); the Khedive took offence at allusions and situations 
which he thought that his critics might apply to himself, closed the 
Opera, and banished al-Khayyat from the country. 

The same year, 1878, was noteworthy for the production in Bairit 
of an Arabic verse drama entitled Al-Muri’ a wal-Wafa’, by Khalil 
al-Yaziji.1 This piece, containing about 1,700 lines, is in three acts 
preceded by a 40-line verse prologue (Khutba) which classifies plays as 
historical and imaginative and describes the qualities necessary in them, 
such as naturalness of exits and entrances, The theme is the conversion 
of Nu’man, King of al-Hira, to Christianity as the result of the nobility 
of a Christian Arab who duly surrenders himself to be killed, after 
being released on parole, on account of an unfortunate oath which the 
king had sworn like Jephtha in the Bible. A subplot deals with the 
love of the king’s daughter for the hostage who had made himself 
responsible for the other man’s return. The play, which ends happily, 
is naive, but its declamations in honour of virtue and duty are 
agreeable, 

In 1882 the new Khedive, Taufiq, allowed the Opera to be used 
by a troupe organized by the Syrian Sulaiman al-Qurdahi out of the 
remains of the troupe of al-Khayyat with the addition of new members, 
amongst whom was Shaikh Salima Hijazi. Al-Qurdahi introduced 
women, in the first place his wife, in the female parts, hitherto 
exclusively taken by men, and added a female singer called Laila to 
the company. The season of 1882 was followed by the rising of ‘Arabi 
Pasha ; another season was given in the Opera in 1884 during which 
large audiences came to hear the singing of Salama Hijazi; the 
company later toured the provinces and for some time gave 
performances in a wooden theatre at Cairo. The pieces played were 
those of their predecessors, with some new adaptations such as Othello 
and Télémaque. It was in the time of this company that the work 
of the well-known translator Najib al-Haddad began. 

An interesting feature of this period was the effort of the Egyptian 
patriot and keen Muslim ‘Abdullah Nadim to use dramatic writing 
as a means of educating the youth of Egypt. For this purpose he com- 
posed two pieces, al-Watan and al-‘Arab, which were performed in 
a school at Alexandria. The Khedive marked his approval by a 
present of a hundred guineas to the school concerned. These pieces 


* Al Muri's wal Wafa’ au al-Farah ba'd ad-Ifq. Khalil al Viiriji. Bairit, 184. 
al-Matha'‘at al-Adabiyya. 
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are written in straightforward colloquial Egyptian prose with occasional 
odes in the grammatical language. Though of little artistic value 
they are notable for their patriotic sentiment and practical interest 
in the life of the people. 

The next troupe of note was that of Aba Khalil al-Qabbini, a 
native of Damascus who had established a theatre in that city with 
some success, until it was forbidden as the result of the complaints 
of notables of the city to the authorities in Istanbal.? Al Qabbani 
then came to Cairo and set up in a wooden theatre near al ‘Atala 
al-Khadra’.? He introduced into his productions further elements 
of operette and ballet, 

About 1886 was formed the company of another Damascene, 
Iskandar Farah, originally one of al-Qabbani's actors, which included 
Shaikh Salama Hijizi and was supplied with plays by the translators 
Najib and Amin al-Haddad, Tanyiis ‘Abda, and Ilyas Fayyad. This 
company dominated the Egyptian theatre for eighteen years until 
Shaikh Salama broke away and formed a company of his own in 1904-5, 
building the theatre called the Dar at-Tamthil al-‘Arabi near the 
Wajh al-Birka street. During the long supremacy of Iskandar Farah 
actors and public made slow progress ; existing pieces and traditions 
were taken over, singing played the chief part, and Farah himself 
regarded the theatre primarily as a commercial institution. The 
highest salary paid in his company was thirty guineas a month ; 
the fee to translator or author varied from twenty to sixty guineas,* 
The best pieces of this period were, in the opinion of Taufiq Habib, 
al-Burj al-Ha'il of Farah Antin and Ghiniyat al-Andalus of Khalil 
Mirshag. After the departure of Hijazi, Iskandar Farah formed a 
fresh company which attempted to produce plays without music : 
this innovation found little favour with the public. Costumes, sceng; y, 
and production of the period were not of a high order. eo 

From this date it is easiest to consider the development of the 
theatre in connection with the lives of the outstanding personalities 
connected with it. 

* Specimens in As-Sitdr, No. 10, 

2 Objection was taken to the representation of the Khalifa Hirin ar Rashid in 
Abd Hasan al-Mughafil by an-Naggish in the character in which he is portrayed 
in the Alf Laila wa-laila, To this day Hiriin ar-Rashid is the first theme to which 
Arabic dramatists turn, e.g. al-"A bands in Cairo in 193], a picce called Ar. Rashid 
woul- Hardianikea given in Tangier, Morocon, in 1929, and another with the same title by 
Mather Anttin Rabat al-Yasid (Bairit, 1924); and his portrayal as other thaa © 
strictly orthodox and pious Muslim still arouses 

* Where now stands the Cinema Olympia in Shiri‘ “Abd al.‘Aziz. 

“ MS. Taufiq Habib, 
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Shaikh Salima Hijézt was a poor man's son, born in Alexandria ; 
having a good voice he found employment as a muezzin and in private 
houses as a reciter of the Qur'in, From childhood he was attracted 
to the theatre ; as. a young man he visited European theatrical perform- 
ances in his native city in the company of friends of similar tastes 
amongst the educated Syrians of Alexandria. His first appearance in 
Cairo was with al-Qurdahi; then followed his eighteen years with 
Iskandar Farah. He seems himself to have desired fame as an actor 
rather than as a singer; but in the judgment of the public he was 
only one actor among many, while as a composer and singer he has 
had no rival among Eastern musicians in modern times. The long 
dependence on Iskandar Farah is held to have been prejudicial to 
Shaikh Salama. Though an uneducated man, he apparently had more 
artistic sensibility and more desire to serve artistic ends than his 
employer. When in 19)4—5 he opened a theatre of his own beside the 
Ezbekia Gardens his productions marked a notable advance in scenery 
and costume. After an interruption due to illness, Shaikh Salima 
returned to the stage; in 1910 he performed in Tunis, in a theatre 
in the Bey’s palace. From 1914 to 1916 he was associated with Jiirj 
Abyad. His death occurred in October, 1917. His best known 
performances in romance were in Shuhada’ al-Gharam (Romeo and 
Juliet), as-Sayyid, and Salah ad-Din; in tragedy, in Hamlet: in 
comedy, in Sidg al-Ikh@’ and Uns al-Jalis. His most successful 
compositions were said to be the operettes ‘Aida and ‘[zat al-Mulak. 

The brothers ‘Ukdsha. These were three brothers, ‘Abdullah, 
‘Abdul-Hamid, and Zaki, The period of their greatest activity extended 
from 1910 to 1925. They were actor-managers and were the promoters 
of the theatrical society which in 1924. with the aid of Tal‘at Bey 
(now Pasha) Harb, in connection with the Société Misr, built the 
existing handsome theatre in the Ezbekia Gardens, of which Zaki 
‘Ukasha is now lessee. From the artistic point of view the theatrical 
activity of the three brothers has been harshly judged and it has been 
said that they neither knew nor wished to know anything of art 
or artistic principles, 

‘Abdurrahman Rushdi is an actor of personality, of the same period, 
who has enjoyed considerable success in romantic roles, He has at 
various times formed companies of his own and still occasionally 
appears in Cairo and the provinces. 

‘Aziz ‘Id is a veteran of the Egyptian stage and is at present, 
1932-3, producer and artistic director in the company of his wife, 


FOL. VUL part I, 1z 
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Fatima Rushdi, Syrian by birth, his connection with the stage goes 
back some thirty years, in which time he has been concerned in many 
theatrical ventures. It is said that his fame was first made in a piece 
in which he represented an Omda from the provinces, drinking in a 
bar in the company of the European women who frequented it. He 
is considered to have originated on the Egyptian stage the form of 
buffoonery known as Franco-Arab revue (W! 5) Sl pall i sy 
which is now successfully exploited by ar-Rihini and “Ali al-Kassar. 
There is no doubt that ‘Aziz ‘Id possesses real artistic sensibility and 
in comic character parts is an actor of the first class. It was he who 
was responsible, in collaboration with the well-known musician and 
singer, the late Sayyid Darwish, for the successful production in 1920 
of Muhammad Taimir's operette The Ten of Diamonds. 

Jtir) Abyad is a Syrian who entered the service of the Egyptian 
Government and became station-master at Sidi Gabir, Alexandria. 
In his spare time he took part in theatrical performances ; his acting 
having on one occasion attracted the attention of the Khedive 
“Abbas IT, the latter sent him to Paris to study dramatic art. This 
he did under the well-known actor Sylvain. 

Great expectations were aroused on his return in the year 1910, 
and were largely fulfilled when, having collected a company, he 
produced Oedipus, Lowis IX, Othello, and other pieces. The end of 
the season, however, was not 80 successful as the beginning. The 
subsequent history of Jiir) Abyad’s theatrical ventures was largely 
a repetition of the same cycle of events.* He did not possess the deter- 
mination necessary to carry a company through moments of dis- 
couragement, nor originality enough to create new parts. Nevertheless 
in those parts which were modelled on the performances of Sylvain 
he achieved something approaching perfection: and the standard of 
acting and production which he set marked an epoch in Egyptian 
theatrical history. During the Great War and the consequent absence 
of visiting European companies, Jirj Abyad gave a successful series 
of performances in French in the Opera House at Cairo. In 1920 he 
toured North Africa, In Algeria he reported Arabic culture to be dying 
and the Arabic language hardly understood. In Tunis, on the other 
hand, he was heartily welcomed: as also in Tripoli, where he was 
agreeably surprised by the number of Italian officers who attended 





* Thus in _.:5| newspaper, 12th August, 1933. 
* Hoyituna at Tamthilivya, pp. 131-142, 
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his performances in spite of their being given in a language of which 
they could understand very little. 

Jam “tatu Ansar at-Tamthil. In March, 1914, a society with this 
title was formed to further the interests of “an independent and 
national theatre’. The founder was Muhammad ‘Abdurrahim, who 
had studied in England ; this seems to be almost the only example of 
English influence on the Egyptian theatre, practically all the actors 
having learnt their technique in France or Italy, as a glance at the list 
of theatrical terms at the end of the third part of this article will 
show. In spite of the War and the founder's early death, the society 
has performed a certain amount of useful work and in a modified form 
still exists to-day. 

Muhammad Taimér, though not himself an actor, exerted a most 
beneficent influence on the Egyptian theatre from his return from 
Berlin and Paris in 1914 to his untimely death in 1921. Equally gifted 
as playwright and critic, endowed with a charming personality and 
a high social position, his death when still less than thirty years old 
was a quite irreparable loss to the Egyptian stage, for whose emancipa- 
tion from commercialism he was an ardent champion. 

In concluding this summary of the early history of the theatre in 
Egypt, we cannot do better than utilize Muhammad Taimir’s classifica- 
tion * and divide the first fifty years of the Egyptian theatre into four 
periods. During the first, from 1870 to 1880, the theatre depended 
for its appeal upon its novelty ; in the second, from 1880 to 1904 
(Iskandar Farah), upon the singing which, strictly speaking 
irrelevancy ; in the third, from 1904 to 1910, upon the singing aided 
by conipetenis scenery and good costumes ; while in the fourth period, 
which begins with Jair] Abyad, the Egyptian theatre, though still 
in its infancy, may claim to be sufficiently advanced to be judged by 
the artistic standards of the countries in which the drama is an old- 
established institution. 





Parr I] 
Present Conditions (1932-1933) 
The theatres at present existing in Cairo are the following :— 


Opera House Midian al-Opera. 
Ezbekia Theatre Ezbekia Gardens. 
Dar at-Tamthil al-‘Arabi? - i 


' Newspaper cutting attached to MS. Taufiq Habib. 
* Hayaituna at Tamthtliyya, pp. 22-6. 
* Now used, occasionally only, by inferior revue companies, 
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Ramses Theatre ! Shari‘ ‘Imad ad-Din. 
Ar-Rihani Theatre “. ‘ 
Printania Theatre 2 i " 
Majestic Theatre * . . 
Bosphore Theatre 4 Midin Bab al-Hadid. 


There are in addition a number of Salas or Music-halls, the best known 
being that of Badi‘a Masabni, the wife of ar-Rihani, also in Shari‘ 
‘Imad ad-Din. 

From June to September the theatrical quarter of Cairo is deserted, 
the companies moving either to Alexandria or to open-air theatres 
at popular resorts in the suburbs of Cairo, Outside Cairo there is no 
regularly established theatrical company. Alexandria and the 
provincial towns are dependent entirely on visits of touring companies 
at irregular intervals and on local amateur dramatic societies. The 
municipality of Damanhir has recently built a handsome municipal 
theatre. 

Companies. Two companies have given regular annual seasons of 
serious drama in Cairo for the last seven years; these are the Ramses 
Company of Yisuf Wahbi and that of Madame Fatima Rushdi. 
Both these companies are run on the actor-manager and repertory 
system. 

Yusuf Wahbbi is the son of a well-to-do Pasha of Turkish origin 
though the family has long been settled in Egypt. Attracted by the 
theatre, he spent some years in Italy, where he acquired a good know- 
ledge of theatrical art. Returning to Egypt, he founded the Ramses 
Theatre in 1923 in conjunction with ‘Aziz ‘Id: since that date the 
Ramses Company has been recognized as the leading Egyptian company, 
distinguished by the general high standard of the actors and by the 
excellence of their Arabic diction. Yiisuf Wahbi himself is a capable 
actor who knows how to dominate the stage ; he is, however, criticized 
for a tendency to melodramatic over-emphasis. There are also heard 
about him the complaints which are made about actor-managers in 
all countries; it is, indeed, obvious that the difficulties of such a 
position are likely to be considerable in a country where there is only 
one alternative company to which an actor can transfer. Yiisuf Wahbi 
isa man of American energy. He is a remarkably good linguist and is 

t Built by Vasuf Wahbi in 1923. 

* Of Greek ownership and used often by visiting Greek companies, but occasion. 
ally also by Arabic companies (e.g. in the winter of 1999-3 by Fitima Rughdi). 

> Used by ‘All al-Kassar, 

* Under reconstruction. 
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capable of acting in English and Italian as well as in Arabic. The 
leading lady of the Ramses Company is Amina Rizq, a young and 
attractive actress who excels in the role of the unsophisticated heroine ; 
her declamation of classical Arabic is very pleasing. Amongst the 
other members of the company, Ahmad ‘Allim has distinguished him- 
self by his performance of Qais in Shaugi’s Majniin Laila. ‘Umar 
Wasfi, a competent comedian, is a veteran of the Egyptian stage; 
Istafin Rusti, of Italian origin, in addition to acting, adapts European 
ieces for the Egyptian stage. 

The second company is that of Madame Fatima Ruzhdi. This 
actress was originally a member of the Ramses Company, which 
she left after three years, with her husband, ‘Aziz ‘Id, to form a 
company of her own. Her training has been entirely in Egypt, and 
she does not speak any foreign language. She has not built herself 
a theatre, but hires one of the existing Cairo theatres as required. 
She is very youthful, unaffected in manner, gay and unsophisticated 
—characteristics which won her the title “ Sadiqat at-Talba”. She 
is at her best in Muslim costume parts, such as Najaf, the beggar’s 
daughter in 4 Night from the Thousand Nights; but she is versatile 
and has played to the satisfaction of the public such diverse roles as 
Cleopatra in Shaugqi’s Magra‘ Aliyipdtra, l'Aiglon in Rostand’s play 
of that name, Mark Antony in a translation from Shakespeare, and 
Tati, the boy hero of a vaudeville. The production of the plays of 
this company is undertaken by ‘Aziz ‘Id. The ensemble of Fatima 
Rughdi’s company is generally held to be inferior to that of the Ramses, 
notably in their mastery of classical Arabic. It is, however, favourably 
contrasted with the former for not pandering so much to the popular 
taste for sensationalism. 

Besides these two permanent companies, a certain number of other 
performances were given in Cairo during the season of 1932-3. Jiirj 
Abyad, with a specially collected company, gave a few performances 
in the Opera House. These were, however, in French (Le Pére 
Lebonnard, Le Réveil, L’Arlésienne) and were only noteworthy for the 
distinction of Jir) Abyad’s own acting. “Abdurrahman Rushdi with 
a company gave a few performances in the Ezbekia Theatre, including 
al-Badawiyya, al-Maut al-Madani (from the Italian) and al-Bu'r 
al-Murakhkhasa, 

A company led by Fiktiiriyya Misa gave performances in the Opera 
of a piece called Sihdm (‘‘ Maxim's ’’) and of the old favourite (haniyat 
al Andalus. 
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Cairo is also the headquarters of two musical revue companies, 
The best known of the two is that of Najib ar-Rihani (‘ Kish-Kish 
Bey"). This actor has been the most successful in his undertal: igs 
of any that Egypt has known, and his theatre is the only one regularly 
visited by a considerable number of Europeans. Indeed, the success 
of Franco-Arab revue is sometimes held to have debased the public 
taste and injured the position of the legitimate drama. The second 
company is that of ‘Ali al-Kassar. This company caters for a popular 
audience, Al-Kassiir himself is an amusing comedian, but the rest of 
the company are not up to his standard. 

One other company, that of Madame Munira al-Mahdiyya, also 
performed in the Ezbekia Theatre during the winter. This actress, 
who can claim to have been the first Egyptian actress, her predecessors 
being all Syrians, started her career as a singer ; the theatrical pieces 
in which she appeared later were mostly romantic plays in which she 
generally took male roles, or farces with occasional songs. Sometimes 
the theme was historical, as in Salah ad-Din, an old favourite adapted 
from Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman. In 1929-1930 Munira al-Mahdiyya 
co-operated with the singer, ‘Abd al Wabhab, in producing an 
opera. 'osea was chosen, the plot and costumes of Puccini’s opera 
being used, while the music was Egyptian. The Plece was very short, 
lasting about an hour and a half. The experiment was interesting, but 
the music did not appeal to the public and the production was not a 
success. Another piece, Antony and Cleopatra, had a better reception, 
some of the music being by the popular composer, Shaikh Darwish 1 

Salaries. The highest salaries paid hitherto were in the revue 
company of Najib ar-Rihini. amounting to some 100 guineas monthly, 
A leading actor in the existing dramatic companies is fortunate if 
he receives 30 to 40 guineas a month, or a leading lady 20 to 30 guineas, 

The Government. The attitude of the Government towards the 
theatre is in general benevolent, As regards the censorship of plays, 
the theatre comes under the Ministry of the Interior, to whom copies 
of each play have to be submitted for sanction before production. 
The censorship is chiefly concerned with avoiding offences to morals 
or to Egyptian or foreign susceptibilities, Thus it is apparently not 
permissible to represent on the stage King Louis IX of France in 





* A curiosity of Egyptian dramatic literature js the existence of six opera librettos 
composed by the versatile and indefatigable Dr. Ahmad Zaki Aba Shidi, These are 
entitled “ Ardashir, “ Ag.Zabba’" (Zenobia), “ Thain", “ Akhnatin ", “ Bint as. 
Sabra’, “ Al-Aliha". They have been printed, but have not yet found a producer. 
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captivity after his defeat at Mansiira. In other respects the theatre 
comes under the section of Fine Arts of the Ministry of Education. 
In 1924, as the result of a competition, Zaki Efendi Tulaimat, 
secretary in the Zoological Gardens and an amateur of the theatre, 
was sent to Paris for four years’ study at the Odeon. After his return 
to Egypt and on his recommendation, an Academy of Dramatic 
Art (Ma‘had fann at-Tamthil) was established by the Ministry of 
Education. This institution was planned on ambitious lines; in 
addition to courses on declamation, technique of the theatre, decora- 
tion, lighting and make-up, there were classes in dancing, physical 
culture, and the French language; while Dr. Tahi Husain lectured 
on the history of the drama and Dr. Ahmad Daif on Arabic literature. 
The Academy, under the management of Zaki Tulaimit, opened in 
1930 with forty pupils of both sexes ; after one year a new Minister of 
Education, Hilmi ‘Isa Pasha, decided to close it. Two reasons were 
given. The first, that the mixing of the sexes in an institution of this 
sort was a danger to morality and contrary to the precepts of Islam. 
In particular the classes in Eurythmics, participated in by young 
men and young women in the same room, roused opposition. The 
second, that acting is a matter of natural talent, aided by practice, 
and that a Government institution of this sort would not achieve the 
purpose for which it was designed. The ensuing controversy filled 
many columns of the newspapers in midsummer 19317; and the 
place of the defunct Academy was finally taken to some extent by 
the “ Lecture Hall *’ (Q@‘at al-Muhddarat), a room in the Ibrahimiyya 
School, in which lectures are given in the afternoon for two hours, 
three times a week, on theatrical subjects. These lectures, which are 
given by Zaki Tulaimat, Jiirj Abyad, and others, are open to the public 
and are attended by some thirty pupils of various ages and stations in 
life. Girls may attend, but at different hours to the male students.* 


+“ The religion of Islam does not permit Muslim women to dance in the presence 
of men not of their family under any circumstances whatever. ... It is a general 
principle of Islam that the prevention of corrupting influences ection the bringing 
of improvement.” Shaikh of al Azhar in the Ahram newspaper, 2lst August, 1931. 

¢ e.g. Al Ahram, 2let August, 1031 (interview with Shaikh ofal Azhar). Al Ahriim, 
22nd August, 1031 (interview with Minister of Education), Wadi an Nil, 25th July, 
1931 (suggestion to replace the actors and more particularly the actresses by 
marionettes). 

4 A Committee of foreign professors of literature was formed in 1920 to choose 
twelve plays suitable for translation into Arabic. The selected plays, when translated, 
were to be produced by Jiirj Abyad. After the Committee had held several meetings 
the project seema to have been abandoned. 
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In 1925 and again in 1932 a competition for playwrights was held 
under the auspices of the Ministry. In that of 1932, no less than 143 
plays were submitted.) A first prize of 100 guineas was awarded to 
4 play of modern Egyptian life, entitled Samira, by Muhammad 
Rashid Hafiz, and second prizes of seventy-five guineas each to 
al-"Awatif (modern Egyptian) by Muhammad Khirshid, al-Hadz 
(Abbasid historical) by ‘Abdullah “Afifi, J6nat ash-Shams (Ancient 
Egyptian) of Fransis Shiftashi, and Ahmus al-Awwal au Tard ar- 
Ru'at (the expulsion of the Hyksos) by ‘Adil al-Ghadban. These plays 
were all in the classical language, the colloquial being apparently 
excluded by the terms of the competition. The committee was strongly 
criticized as having judged entirely on linguistic and moral grounds 
and as having no practical experience of the theatre. This criticism 
was supported by the refusal of the theatrical managers to produce the 
Winning piece. The author appealed to the Minister, who lent him 
the Opera House, and advanced him 40 guineas from the public funda, 
the author being debarred by the regulations from recelving the prize 
money until the piece had been produced. The public, however, 
in spite of clever producing by Zaki Tulaimat, confirmed the Opinion 
of the managers, only one scene appearing to possess an: 
dramatic value. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that the competition 
promoted an interest in play-writing. 

The Ministry also seeks to help the theatre by annual grants to 
the theatrical managers and to individual actors. These grants 
naturally lead to a good deal of ill-feeling, especially as the distribution 
varies from year to year and is accompanied by unwelcome criticism, 
while the total sum distributed only amounted in 1933 to 1,048 guineas 


ba 





Of the 1,048 guineas, 200 went to the management and 140 to the 
members of the Ramses Company ; 200 to the mar igement and 9) 
to the members of Fatima Rushdi’s Company—individual 
receiving 20 or 10 guineas each, The remainder was divided amongst 
four of the other companies above-mentioned,? and amongst three 
dramatic societies, 

Yours. The tours made by the different companies in various 






' Al Ahrim, 20th January, 1933, As Sabah, 27th January, 1933, p. 20. 

* As Sobib, 5th May, 1033, p. 24, 

* Rihini's Company were not given a share as, being abroad, they were held 
to have escaped the observation of the Government. 
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Egyptian theatrical life. The Ramses Company is well known in 
Palestine and Syria, and in the year 1928 Yiisuf Wahbi took them 
across the Atlantic for the benefit of the thousands of Syrians living 
in the Argentine Republic, giving a series of performances in Arabic 
in Buenos Aires. The company appealed to local taste and the Syrians 
were occasionally crowded out of the theatre by the wealthy Spanish- 
Argentinian aristocracy. Madame Fitima Rushdi has taken her 
company to Palestine, Syria, and Iraq, and in the summer of 1932 her 
company made a very successful tour through Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco. In the winter of 1932-3 Najib ar Rihani and his company 
followed the same route through North Africa, The journey was not 
an entire success; debts were contracted by an impressario in Tunis, 
and there was a misunderstanding with the inhabitants, afterwards 
rectified, In Algeria the conduct of some of the chorus girls led to 
their being sent back to Egypt. Moreover the greater orthodoxy of 
the local Muslims compelled, it is said, the company to observe 
Ramadan in Algeria with a strictness that they did not observe at 
home. In Marrakesh, according to the correspondent of as Sabah, 
they were received by the Governor, at-Tihami al-Jilawi, at his house. 
After laudatory odes delivered in the host’s honour, such as— 


HAS alas calel 2517. 
sell Gye oY Sols 


the Governor presented 10,000 francs to ar Rihini himself, and 
envelopes containing 1,000 francs to each member of the company. 

Criticism and Theatrical News. There is a searcity of writers who 
have had sufficient experience of the European theatre to form a sound 
dramatic judgement. Thus the criticism which is frequently found in 
the daily and weekly papers consists largely of the description of 
plots, criticism of the language and personalities. 

The theatres only advertise in the daily papers intermittently 
and incompletely; the public rely on posters displayed in various 
parts of the town. There is, however, one weekly paper, ag Sabah, 
of some eighty pages, which occupies itself primarily with the theatre. 
In it can be found announcements of all important theatrical events, 
summaries of plots of new plays, together with a variety of informa- 


1 As Sabib, 3st March, 1933. 


ee ——— 
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tion concerning the companies, actors, singers, and dancers. It is also 
supplied with theatrical information by correspondents in North 
Africa, Syria, and Iraq. 

The Public. The Egyptian theatrical public is very limited. The 
religious leaders disapprove of the theatre because of the mingling 
of the sexes upon the stage. The aristocracy, for the most part 
ducated in European schools, are apt to take an e aggerated|y 
“ European ” attitude towards the native theatre, and for that reason 
to neglect it. For the populace and the fellah the theatre 18 still a 
Frankish innovation, The theatrical public then must be provided 
chiefly out of the Government employees and small bourgeoisie whose 


to support a whole-time theatre ; and this theatre must be run on the 
repertory system, it being impossible to find an audience for the same 
piece for more than a week consecutively, This public, like all 
unsophisticated publics, likes melodrama, But it is composed of 
Cairenes, a people famous for their facile paiety, their incessant 
idiomatic repartee, and their love of their native music. Thus the 
Franco-Arab revue is sure of support. At the same time, they 
are Arabic-speaking and have an Arabic culture which goes 
very deep. They are, therefore, extraordinarily responsive to the 
unaided appeal of felicitous language on traditional Arabic lines, 
Further, their interest in their history creates an opportunity for 
historical plays dealing with the heroes of the Islamic past, while 
the growth of nationalism in recent years is bringing with it an interest 
in the Pharaonic period which gives an opening for another type of 
historical play. These characteristics of the Egyptian public seem to 
have determined the nature of the theatrical fare offered to it, 
Language.—The spoken language of Egypt differs, of course, very 
widely in grammar, pronunciation, and vocabulary from the modern 
form of the classical language which is employed in nearly all lectures 
and newspapers, and in literary and scientific works. The first question 
then, which faces the playwright is that of the language in which 
his play is to be composed. His choice will probably depend upon 
the subject of his play. Serious historical pleces are most naturally 
written in a language as near the high classical style as the author 
fan command. Plays of modern life tend to be in the vernacular, 
a3 are most farces and revues, though the latter make use of the 
possibilities of comic effect by the juxtaposition of the two languages, 
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The late Muhammad Taimir, far the most vital of Egyptian play- 
wrights up to the present time, composed the first draft of his first 
play ‘Usfir fil Qafas, in the classical language, and then rewrote it 
in the vernacular, which he employed for all his subsequent pieces. 
On the other hand, vernacular plays are occasionally translated into 
grammatical Arabic for production outside Egypt. 


1 e.g.“ al Wubdsh " by Mabmid Kiimil. See “ al Jimi‘a ”, 11th May, 1933, p, 4. 


(T'o be concluded.) 








Grammatical Categories in the New Hebrides 
(A Preliminary Study of Linguistic Psychology in Malekula) 


By A. CaPetn 
INTRODUCTORY 


oN atyhceid it is generally admitted that European and extra- 

European grammatical categories do not absolutely coincide, 
one very rarely sees the grammar of a native language worked out 
on the clear recognition of this fact. The following paper is intended 
to illustrate the differences in grammatical thought between English 
and one language of the New Hebrides, It is not intended to be a full 
study of that language, but only to indicate what seems to be the 
mental outlook of the people who speak it. The language in question 
is that of Achin, one of a group of small islands off the north-eastern 
coast of Malekula in the northern New Hebrides. The material which 
has formed the basis of this study I owe to the kindness of Pastor 
A. G. Stewart, of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission. Nothing 
grammatical has yet been published concerning the language; that 
of the neighbouring island of Uripiv, however, resembles it closely, 
and an outline grammar of that language may be seen in 8. H. Ray's 
Melanesian Island Languages (Cambridge University Press, 1926), 
pp. 284-293. While, however, the Uripiv language does to some 
extent exhibit the phenomena peculiar to this region, it docs not 
seem to do so as throughly as Achin, and the peculiarities themselves 
are not brought out in Ray's sketch. Of the languages of the other 
islands, Wala and Rano, I have no information, but Pastor Stewart 
informs me that there is considerable resemblance between Achin 
and Matanavat, on the opposite mainland, and then a considerable 
cleavage between that and the country of the Big Nambus, inland. 
Southwards, the peculiar features of Achin and Uripiv do not reappear, 
except to a minor extent in Ambrim. 

In European languages we are accustomed to divide our grammars 
into treatises on eight “ parts of speech’. Sapir, in his Language, 
clearly recognizes that such a division may not hold good for native 
languages ; Jespersen, however, in the Philosophy of Grammar prefers 
to find them a fairly permanent feature of language in general. In 
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Achin it may be convenient for practical purposes to retain the 
division into eight parts of speech, but these eight must be rearranged 
again in two larger groups, which may be called “ object-words ” and 
“time-words "*. Object-words correspond to our nouns, pronouns, 
prepositions, and interjections ; time-words include not only verbs, 
but: also adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, and numerals. It remains 
true, however, that adjectives and adverbs still have one foot In each 
division. The paper that follows will give examples of this arrange- 
ment of speech and try to suggest a line of explanation for some of 
the usages. 


SPELLING 


The spelling here followed is not that of the Mission, but that of the 
International Phonetic Association used in very broad transcript. 
The only serious departure from their system is the use of d, which 
indicates an e-sound that has arisen through Umlaut, i.e, the influence 
of a following i or less often w. Thus, when the article na 18 prefixed 
to the word im, house, the result is ndim, spelled by the missionaries 
newm ; the word for “ live ", Common in Oceanic lar Puages 45 maui, 
here becomes médur, spelled by the missionaries meur; tay, weep, 
with the transitive suffix becomes (dys, weep for, for an older layisi, 
With ¢ the Umlaut is invariable ; with « there are exceptions—rany 
and winu (venu) are both written for “ village’, The Melanesian a, 
spelled in the Mission writings as A, is here written ¥; while the velar 
nasal (ng in sing), spelled g by the missionaries, js here written jy. 
C indicates the palatal plosive heard differently by different observers 
as ch or ts, and spelled in the translations as j. It is the sound 
indicated by ¢ in the LP.A. Script. 


1. GRAMMAR 
It is not part of my purpose to give a full grammar of the language, 
which is sufficiently like Uripiv for the sketch of the latter given by 
Ray to be used in the reading of this paper, Achin is characterized by 
4 considerable amount of abbreviation, e.g. the verbal pronoun of 
the 3rd person plural indefinite, Uripiv ara, is here ar, The pronouns, 
a5 far as we shall need them, are : 


Sing. 1. ina Plur. 1 inel, idiy ; | exel. iam 
2. inik 2. komi 
o. Ohh a. WF, 
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Sufixed pronouns show two series, as in Uripiv. They are : 
1. With nouns and some prepositions, e.g. 


Sing. 1. twak, my brother Plur. | incl. tuar; excl. tuamam 
2. fuom 2. fuemi 
o, éuan a. tuar. 
In the suffixes to prepositions the m of the 3rd person singular is lost. 
With verbs, a replaces the k of the Ist person singular, mu the mi of 
the 2nd person plural. Curiously enough, the pronouns suffixed to 
the verb precede, instead of following, the transitive suffix ni: wire- 
mu-ni, say it to you; vise-nir-ni, teach them it. 

Another important element of Achin speech is the ligative article y 
of Indonesia, found also in various other parts of Melanesia. Thus 
in the title of the Bikol (Philippines) Bible, the Spanish adjective 
santo, holy, recerves the addition of the ligative article and we have 
mana santoy kasuratan, the sacred writings. In Achin and Uripiv, 
however, what was originally an article, intervening between adjective 
and noun, becomes a conjunction by the use of the verbal particle 
after it and before the adjective. Thus cinop ya mu cac, a bad man. 
This ya is equivalent to the wh- of the English relatives who, which, 
where, so that the phrase just quoted might be rendered literally by 
“the man wh— he is bad”. Ray's Uripiv example, deluy na mara 
mds, 18 literally “ people wh- they are sick". This explains three 
uses of ya, all of which will be important for us in the following pages : 

1, With adjectives, as in the examples just quoted, and also: 
cinop ya mu nac, another man (lit. “ man wh— he is different *’). 

2. With pronouns: im ya mi te niel, he wh- he made the sun: 
nembe int ya mi ara wor pi ve kin ser mere Israel? Where he wh- they 
bore shall become king their people Israel, i.e. where is he that is 
born to be king of Israel? Kami ya kam worsuri e wale wele ko ro, 
you wh- you believe only little indeed, i.e. you of little faith: ¢ pe na 
mar mac pin, inir ya mar pecelei tipis wele ok po revei pini, since they 
are dead who sought the young child to kill him. 

3, With nouns: Tayar semam ya pi mdur tacer, God our wh- he 
shall live for ever; nono ya nawinen eres: thing wh—its scent good, 
i.e. a thing whose smell is sweet. 

These notes do not fully explain the uses of ya, but give sufficient 
indication to make clear its occurrences in the examples that will be 
adduced in the next part of this paper. 

In verbs, tense is indicated just as in Uripiv, except for abraded 


forms. Ray (op. cit., pp: 288-9) finds in Uripiv three tense particles, 
é, mi, and mi. Of these, ¢ is a perfectly indefinite particle, serving 
merely to mark the word it accompanies as a time-word. It is the same 
as the e that occurs in most Polynesian and a good many Melanesian 
languages. Miis a particle with a variable vowel (examples of mu have 
already occurred in this article), and is common throughout the northern 
New Hebrides. Ray says: ‘It appears to indicate a more definite past 
or present than e, and is very commonly used after the ligature aa." 
This appears to be right: ¢ marks a word as a time-word; mi draws 
attention to an action at a fairly well defined time, A complete 
past event may be shown by cile (all); wvaein (over, ef. Mota vela), or 
tua (of old, a common Oceanic root), concluding the unit of expression, 
as in the following sentence: Mare ¢ fapar vacin pitevi, the heaven 
was opened to him, Pj is definitely future and also has a variable 
vowel. Then there is a ki which Ray does not give for Uripiv, and which 
seems to vary between a future and a subjunctive. These three 
particles coalesce with the Pronouns as follows : 


| Mi Pi Ki 
Sing, 1, (no) pe ke 
2. (to) po ko 
3. ma, mu pi, pu hi 
Plur. 1  inel. ram rap rak 
1 excel. nam nap nak 
2. kam kap, kop 
3. mar ‘por hear 


The mi form is slightly defective ; the ¢ may be replaced in the 3rd 
plural by ar and or, In addition the emphatic particle of may follow 
the verbal pronoun, giving mar ok, without seeming to alter the idea 
to any great extent. These particles are phonetically somewhat 
different from those of Uripiv, but the general scheme of things is 
much the same, 


Acuin Syntax 

We are now in a position to consider the special peculiarities of 
Achin syntax, As regards rules of accidence, strictly so called, it is 
still possible for us to retain the European parts of speech, at any rate 
for our own convenience, It is rather in the field of syntax that the 
division into object-words and time-words becomes important, and 
even in these, Achin is simply carrying to its logical conclusion 
a tendency visible in more than one Melanesian language. 
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A. Olject-words 

By object-words are meant such as are not characterized by 
distinctions of tense. Under this heading are included our European 
nouns, pronouns, and most prepositions. Thus cinep, man, remains 
under all conditions cinep. Similarly the stems of the pronouns do not 
themselves change, though they may undergo modification through 
the verbal pronouns for person and tense. The cardinal pronouns 
belong to the category of object-words, the verbal pronouns to that of 
time-words. Some of the object-words, however, seem to be on the 
border line between objects and times, or rather, let us say, the Achin 
native seems to put under the heading of times ideas that we should 
put under that of object. Thus, matur = sleep, maturporpor = dream. 
These are both verb and noun in English, while in other European 
languages, if the two parts of speech are not identical, they are at 
least related, as for example French réve and réver, German Traum 
and frdwmen. In Achin, if it is needed to say “in a dream "’, then the 
expression is rena mi maturporpor for the 3rd singular, rena mar 
maturporpor for the 3rd plural, and so on. One would naturally 
translate such an expression as ‘‘ while he dreamed", “ while they 
dreamed ", but then comes the difficulty that rena certainly means 

in”, ¢.g. reya Rano, in Rano. Clearly, what is for usa noun, “ dream,” 
is regarded by the Achin people as a time-eXperience rather than 
an object-experience. It is not that a “dream *’ is a thing which one 
may come upon, but an experience that one has in a certain time. 
And this is quite logical; a dream is not an object that occupies 
space. 

Another example of a similar crossing of the barrier between 
object and time categories is seen in the expression for “ they that 
dwell in great darkness”, inir na mar lek reya mu ror e lep, lit. “ they 
wh- they dwell in it is dark it is great”, The e of e lep is the particle 
of the indefinite tense, showing that the word lep (Fiji leru, great) is 
a time-word, but the time is continuous, and, in fact, not important 
for the idea. The darkness may change; it has the more definite 
particle mu, but as long as it is dark, the darkness is great, and so is 
expressed by the indefinite particle ¢. It hardly seems possible to 
translate rena here as anything else than “ in’’, yet it is followed by the 
verb-form mu ror, it is dark. Psychologically, it is obvious that the 
idea “it is dark" occupies the native mind, not the abstraction 
darkness". It is not that a something called “ darkness’ covers the 

pople for a- certain time, but that for a certain time they have an 
VOL. Witt, rant I, 13 
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experience of inability to see, because it is dark. In other words, 
it is again a time-experience, not an object-experience, to the native 

Another possibility is that the entire verbal expression may be 
treated as a sort of compound object-word. This is an extension of 
the phenomenon just dealt with. E.g. rena kom viel le wor, while you 
are going with him, lit. in you-go-with-him. I know of no other 
language where there is this continual tendency to translate the 
abstract into temporal forms. A gerund is common even in other parts 
of Melanesia, ‘‘ in your going with him”; in other places again the 
abstract must be translated into the concrete. Yet, undoubtedly, to 
the native mind the darkness (to revert to the second example) is 
just the experience of a certain condition for a certain time, rather 
than a thing that covers a certain area. Itisa combination of our ideas 
of “in the dark ” and “ while it was dark”, 

Most prepositions can be classed as object-words, because they are 
invariable for tense—and indeed it is hard for us to see how a “ preposi- 
tion "' can vary for tense, The Preposition shows a persistent relation- 
ship between things and is therefore independent of time, Thus, 
ar ve jtyin, they went to him: their movement towards him was 
permanent, not dependent on the moment, at any rate, as long as it 
lasted. Similarly in the expression re vanu ser, in country their, there 
is obviously no temporal change going on. The one exception to this 
is the preposition pitevi, for. Here pi is certainly the particle of the 
future tense. In Uripiv the Preposition is fevt, and the same word 
seems to be seen in Eromangan fovuni. ‘The reason for prefixing pi 
seems to be that until a person has a thing actually in his hands it is 
only “for” him, the possession is still future, and logic bids one 
indicate that future by the use of pi. This is perfectly clear when the 
entire sentence is future, but the feeling for a relative future can be 
noticed even when the main idea of the sentence is past, e.g. ar lev 
naicomt nono Ha mu res pitevi, they took freely thing wh— it good (to be) 
for him, i.e. they took a liberal supply of good things for him. He had 
not received them yet; they were stil] only “ for” him. The preposi- 
tion is then a sort of relative future even though the verb js past, On 
the other hand the particle mu with res shows concomitance: the 
things were already good when they took them. Other examples are - 
Mare e tapar vacin pitevi, the heaven was opened for him ; renen 
faronen mi mok rec pitevi, during the time he was still speaking to them 
(these show a slight change in the meaning of pitevi, but only similar 
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to that of the classical dative). In all these examples Uripiv lacks 
the future prefix. So does English, and so do most languages ; yet 
it cannot be denied that an event which has not yet occurred is still 
future ! 

RB. Time-words =, 

In the treatment of time-words, we shall find it convenient to 
retain the English nomenclature, viz., adjectives, adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, and numerals, in order to show how the treatment of each of 
these concepts in Achin syntax is such as to justify their being grouped 
together under the category “ time-words ”’. 


(i) Adjectives 

In a number of Melanesian languages the adjective is always or 
frequently verbalized ; in nearly all it can be varied for person and 
tense if used predicatively. Only in Achin, so far as I know, does it 
vary systematically for number, person, and tense also, when used 
attributively. Such a sentence as cinop ya mi res, a good man, is 
fairly closely paralleled by the Mota o tanun we wia, where only the 
ligative particle is missing. But as we say “ Everybody will like 
a good man”, the Mota expression remains the same: the Achin 
phrase becomes cinop ya pi res, the “ adjective’ becoming future 
like a verb. There are in Achin three uses of adjectives - 

1, Attributively. Numbo toptap, sacred song (toptap = commen 
tapu). This use is not common, but extends to the numeral sa (Uripiv 
san), one, when used indefinitely, e.g. cinop sa, a certain man. 

2. In Indefimite Tense : the particle « precedes the adjective and 
the ligative is not used: wowon vanw ¢ lep, a big mountain. Change 
for person can be made in this form, by the substitution of other 
verbal pronouns fore; No worsurim ¢ pe ko res: I believe-you that you _ 
are good (on ¢ pe see under conjunctions). Po res e pe nise you shall 
be good like what ? i.e, How will you benefit? This is chiefly a predi- 
cative usage, 

3, Other Tenses: In other tenses according to the verb of the 
main clause, Par lesi macinen sami pu res: they shall see works your 
(shall be) good— shall be" because you have not yet done them. 
Rurpon po roye ralak pi mare: (in the) morning you shall hear my 
voice (shall be) up above (but it is not there yet because I have not 
yet cried out). Po kete lolomam pi ran, make our hearts (shall be) clean 
(but they are not yet so). 
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In this last usage we see how the futurity of the main action is 
transferred to the adjective also: the quality cannot be present until 
the act which is to produce it is done. All this is perfectly logical, but 
Achin has carried out the logic thoroughly ; the majority of languages 
do not. 

(ii) Adverbs 

The line of demarcation between adjective and adverb is not 
perfectly clear even in European languages, so that there should be no 
ground for surprise that in Achin the two are treated similarly. Take, 
for instance, a word that even in English is on the border line between 
verb and adverb, the word “ over’’. In Achin this is su, a word common 
in Oceanic, and traceable back to Indonesia. Note how it is used in 
the future tense: sivelin nambon sak pu su: when my days shall be 
over (exactly the same logic of tense as in French, quand mes jours 
seronl passés); masaen e su, the sickness 18 OVEr: masaen pu su, the 
sickness will be over. Let this usage now be extended to words that 
cannot also be verhs (though some of them, of course, can be adjectives) 
and the variation for tense becomes logical : 

1. Kop lek pu res pi serser ini ya lolon e yar pitevim - you shall 
be good immediately he wh- his heart is bitter towards you, i.e 
make it up immediately with him who is angry with you, 

There are several points of interest here. (a) Pu res is future because 
the main verb, kop lek, is future ; (6) the action is to be taken serser, 
immediately, but the whole thing is still future, and therefore the 
action is viewed in the speaker's mind pl serser, future immediate, 
The “ immediacy ” is yet to come ; (e) the prefix in pitevim, which we 
have already studied, 

+. Po royroyres pi lep ¢ pe ya ko lel: pu res wor ne mare: you shall 
rejoice greatly because you shall he good (i.e. happy) in heaven. 

Here (a) the adverb lep, greatly, is thrown into the future because 
the main verb royronres, rejoice (lit. feel good), is future ; it is a future- 
joy with a future-greatness ; similarly (6) in the second clause res, 
good, is future because the being (lek) has not yet eventuated, 

3. Kop van pecelei pu res tipis ya mi ara wor : £0 and seek well 
for the child wh— he is born. 

They have not yet gone: therefore the goodness of the search 
is as future as the search itself, and the fact is indicated by the words 
pu res. On the other hand, the child is already born - hence the 
tense particle my. 
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4. Po laia pe viel pu res: lead me (and) I shall go properly. The 
meaning here is; I want to go the right way; lead me (future serving 
as imperative), I shall go, and then it shall be good. 

Just as there was an attributive use of the adjective, so there is 
a use of the adverb without verbal particles: [olon ¢ ar melker, he was 
very angry. Again, there are border line uses with ¢: e¢ ro e cac, he 
was troubled (lit. he felt bad), as compared with the noun loleae, 
anger, ill-feeling. Similarly mar tay ¢ lep ¢ lep, they wept very greatly. 

An interesting case of a somewhat similar nature occurs in the 
largely Polynesian language of Futuna in the southern New Hebrides, 
where the word weiwaha, immediately, is conjugated as a verb, ‘' to be 
or do immediately.” Thus: dia ni weiwaha ni visau, he spoke immedi- 
ately, where the ni indicates the 3rd singular past tense. Thus the 
idea of overlapping parts of speech is not absolutely limited to northern 
Malekula (indeed it could be illustrated from Rotuma and Fiji and 
the Banks Islands and other parts of Oceania) and it would be 
interesting from the viewpoint of psychology to collect detailed 
examples from the syntax of other Island languages. In fact a com- 
parative syntax of these languages is greatly to be desired. 


(1) Numerals 

In regard to numerals, too, there is more than one use in various 
islands of Melanesia. We have already pointed out that the numeral 
sa, one, can be used attributively in the indefinite sense. But normally 
numerals are used, as in other languages, with the verbal particle 
€ 2 soponen e vac, part four. Now, once Achin admits a verbal particle 
at all, it may bring in any verbal particle according to its sense of 
logic, and so we get: pire cinep pi sa pi rone pu res ko pi visenini 
cinop e pe ok...: if any man shall be satisfied (lit. feel well about) 
and shall teach men thus... Here the word pire, if, is followed by the 
future tense, just as it would be in Latin in the same sentence (why 
has French departed from this practice ?), and not be the hypothetical 
particle ki, apparently for the same reason as in Latin, viz. that the 
condition 1s possible of fulfilment. The whole idea is future; not 
only is the feeling of satisfaction future, but so is the man—he has 
not yet come forward, and so the numeral is m sa, “ future-one.”’ 
Note again the future tense of the adverb pu res. 

5. H. Ray (op. cit., p. 292) gives a similar example in Uripiv : 
pora mk ku loli wasi nanu ja san, if you can do anything (you have 
not yet done it, therefore it is jy san, a future-one thing). Again: 
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wena san konim kop van yom maili pi sa, kop van roni maili pi -yeru: or 
if anyone makes you go with him one mile, you are to go with him two, 


uses of numerals as verbs, is shown not only by the use of e, but also 
by the fact that the numeral can be used in the negative as well: 
Wowon vanu e se sa te: there was not one mountain. There is another 
particle ko, used with numerals, but I am not certain of its meaning : 
Nisel na mu nae ko 4a, another way: mar ina re moral na mi lep ko 
sa, they came toa big place. 


(iv) Conjunctions 

[f conjunctions can vary for tense, the explanation is most naturally 
to be sought in the character of the words used conjunctions. 
More than one “part of speech”, even in English, can be used as 
a conjunction. Thus we can say “ till he comes ", or * til] nightfall *’, 
making one word do duty as conjunction and preposition. This is 
true also of other languages, including Achin, with the result that in 
Achin the peculiarities of time-words are extended to these derived 
conjunctions. One therefore finds two classes of conjunctions - 

I. Words that cannot serve any other purpose, or are object- 
words and so invariable. Such is rena, in, while, which we have already 
studied. Another such is wena, or, We have also studied pire, if. 
Another instructive example of this last-mentioned word is: pire pi 
$a JM cova, pu cae pu ro: if there shall be anything further, it will be 
absolutely wrong. The correlation of tenses is worth noticing, 

2. Conjunctions that are really other “ parts of speech "’, A par- 
ticularly important word of this sort is pe, like. It is normally used in 
a verbal form, ¢ pe ok, like this, thus, As such it varies for tense ; 
ym pe ok, it will be thus. Combined with the ligative ya, it serves all 
the purposes of the English “ that" except its use in final clauses. 
Examples are: Mar ok » Pe 04 parofit ¢ wire tua: these things are 
as the prophets said of old. Po tikeir tinis wele ko muren € pe ya ini 
Ii pecele; tims wele ok FA revei pini : he will seek the young child and his 
mother to kill him. Repa Rama mar rope € pe ya mar tay e len ¢ lep: 
in Rama they heard that they were crying very gteatly ; ¢ pe na 
Recel ¢ ldnst natun welek @ sé pul mon fe, @ Pe ya natin e etka Wwicin : 
because Rachel Was weeping for her children, because they Were fio 
more; imi pi pe Ha mere Nasareti ko sa - He shall be as 4 Person of 
Nazareth (“ He shall he called a Nazarene ")i hap se kete te Pi pe ok : 
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don't do it like that (you have not yet done it; it is not yet “ like 
that”’, hence pi); po lai piteri pi pe na mi yoni, give to him as he 
shall ask (he has not asked yet). 

Sometimes, however, no conjunction at all is used in place of the 
English “that”, as expressing either purpose or quotation: Po kete 
pe terter : Maks: I shall be strong, i.e. make me strong. Kami ko sa 
eropwusomt ji kete turun po rav kele: Does one of you know (how to) 
make his body taller again ? 

Mention must also be made of methods of dealing with the 
English relative “ when’. In the future there is the word sivelin, an 
example of which has already been given. In the past the word used 
is ten, come, and this can also be used in the future, according to 
the time of the main verb. Thus: mi van e rorom lomtoni nono'k, 
when he was thinking privately about these things, lit. it came, 
he was thinking... Pi van ko pi pep natun norman mi sa: when she 
brings forth a male ‘ald, lit. it shall come (and) she shall bring forth 
(future-)one child male. Note that the child is still a future-one, 
like the bringing forth. Similarly, kop van kap pecelei pu res tipis 
ya mi ara wor, mi van kom sesewei ..., go and seek well for the child 
that is born, and when you (shall) find him .. . So far they had neither 
gone nor found him; hence the future pi van, when. Incidentally 
this sentence shows the root meaning of van as well as the secondary 
meaning of the word. 


C. Parallels Elsewhere 

Sufficient examples have now been given to justify the assertion 
that the language of Achin requires the rearrangement of the parts 
of speech into two categories, object-words and time-words. The 
same could be said of Uripiv, though there the distinctions do not 
seem to be so rigidly made, In the Fanting dialect of Ambrim there 
are similar phenomena, as some of Ray's examples show. Thus on 
p- 388 of Melanesian Island Languages he saya: “‘ The adjective 
is very commonly used in a verbal form with the particles me, mr, 
fe, or be (i.e. the verbal particles): vantin me hakabo, man bad ; rolon 
mi yah, voice loud; wl mo lolo, clothes soft; wobwy be sul, day (will 
be) third. Fanting has also the ligative in the form of go: wantin 
go mimer: the dead man. One presumes that the same distinctions 
of tense are made in the first three examples as is specified in the fourth. 
though Ray does not state the fact, just as he not bring out 
the distinctions in Uripiv. We do not, however, find the extension 
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of tense here to adverbs, conjunctions, and numerals, unless the numeral 
be used predicatively, as in the example above quoted. It is note- 
Worthy that the southern half of Malekula does not possess any of 


What conceptions of time and object lie behind Achin syntax ? 
This is an Interesting question, but to answer it means “ thinking 
black”, and that is a task which still remains for the white man to 
accomplish, 


here), Some Jan uages emphasize the object of the action, some the 
time of the action, some the manner of the action, and some other 
features. The complications of the Amerindian languages show this 


for washing face, hands, feet, garments, etc.) and looks at things and 
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a good deal of definition is made that is not made in English, 
Still, that definition in most places tends to be definition of concrete 
things and acts, In the sentence given above, the Melanesian would 
tend to say “man that he chase him boy round tree ’—i.c. the 
emphasis is not on the time of the action, but on the persons concerned. 
The act could be seen and the actors noted: when it happened was 
of less importance. 

Now in Achin and Uripiv we find the reverse tendency at work. 
True, there is still the definition of the agent and the object—the 
verbal pronouns and demonstratives are still well in evidence—but 
the time of the action becomes almost a ruling concept. That, of 
course, is where the difficulty for the foreigner comes in. He has not 
only to learn native words and idioms, but has to reorientate his 
methods of thought along the lines of native methods. He has to 
throw the emphasis where the native would throw it. In the language 
we have been studying this emphasis is on the time element. 

What 1s the effect of this emphasis on time, and what guides its 
application ? In the first place, the only things independent of time 
relations are those that persist unchanged throughout all experience. 
The man who acts is the same before as after: so his name “ man” 
is independent of time. The boy who is chased is still a boy afterwards, 
s0 his name “ boy ” is unchanged. If, now, we extend the sentence by 
adding the words “ till he caught him”, we add elements that can be 
affected by the time emphasis. “Till” is not the same in the given 
sentence as in the sentence “ The man will chase the boy round the 
tree till he catches him "—to us, perhaps, it is, for all practical purposes, 
the same, but not to the native. In one case he says, ‘* What happened?” 
—why, he chased him, “ and it came he caught him’’: in the other, 
“ What will happen ? "’—why, he will chase him, “and it will come 
he will catch him.” 

Take another type of sentence. The Matthwan text “if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body will be evil, and thou shalt be full of dark- 
ness "' has been rendered into Achin as follows : 


Pire metom pu cac If thine eye shall be bad 
intk pu su pu cac thou (shalt be) all (shall be) bad 
pu ror pi lep. it (will be) dark (will be) great. 


From the English point of view this means nothing, but in the native 
mind it must point to a definite analysis of the whole idea, made before 
the idea has been expressed. The idea is the connection between 





seems to say, “* Well, if Your eye is evil, will it affect the whole or part 
of your life?’ If the whole, then that is part of the futurity, and we 
get imk pu su, you will be entire(ly), i.e, the whole of you will be evil. 
Then there is the darkness, Pp ror, it will be dark; yes, but it is not 
yet dark, ex hypothesi, Then the greatness of the darkness is also 
a future affair, and we get it expressed in the future particle pi len, 
it will be great, If it remains true that the unit of speech is the sentence, 
it seems true also that the sentence jtself is not identical in every 
language (the Latin “ periodic construction ” and the English, say, of 
Macaulay is a case in point), and it would seem that to the Achin 
native each section of the idea becomes a Separate sentence : pire 
melom pu cac—inik mu Pu ror—m lep. The words and phrases 
hang together (and this may he the psychological ground for the 
changeable vowel of the verbal particles), but all that connects the whole 
idea is the futurity of the matter, In fact, we have, not really an 
elaborate logic carrying the idea of futurity to its utmost possibility, 
80 much as a very elementary thinking in disjointed ideas, each 
expressed separately, and only bound together by the future particle, 

This is only a tentative suggestion of what may be the native 
outlook, and may be open to correction, but it is at least highly 
interesting as an unusual development of the time concept in native 
speech, 
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Linguistica 
By R. L. Turner 
L'Inpo-Aryer pu Vepa aux Temps Mopernes. By Ju.es Biocu. 

of} =x 64, pp. 335. Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1934. Frs, 80. 

The ‘ discovery * of Sanskrit by Europeans, and in particular by 
Sir William Jones, did more than any other single factor to stimulate 
and nourish scientific interest in that comparative and historical 
study of the Indo-European languages, which alone has formed the 
firm basis for the training of comparative linguists whether in that 
or other fields. All Indo-Europeanists have of necessity studied 
Sanskrit, which till the discovery of Hittite, presented the oldest 
documents of any Indo-European language: indeed in the first 
enthusiasm the earlier linguists painted a picture of the ancestral 
Indo-European language that was probably far too Sanskritic in its 
colouring. It is therefore curious that a language so important to 
the linguist should have had till quite recently so little attention 
paid to its subsequent developments. Yet these present views of the — 
greatest interest to the comparative and historical linguist. From 
Sanskrit is descended the vast family of languages spoken by over 
270 million people from the borders of Baluchistan to the Bay of 
Bengal, from the Hindu Kush to the 15th degree of latitude far south 
in the Deccan, and outside India by the Singhalese in the island of 
Ceylon and throughout Western Asia and Europe by the wandering 
and settled tribes of gypsies. 

Several of these modern Sanskritic languages have long literary 
histories or are documented by early inscriptions: Bengali, Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Singhalese. A process of great importance in the 
history of language, namely the extension of a dominant language 
over other linguistic areas, can be observed taking place even now. 
The history of Sanskrit and its descendants can be traced from perhaps 
the middle of the second millennium B.c. to the present day, a period 
longer by nearly a 1,000 years than any similarly documented period 
in the history of any other language-group. Meillet in his incomparable 
Apergu de la langue grecque and later in his Eequisse d'une 
histoire de la langue latine showed what interest for the general 
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reader and scientific profit for the student may be had when a master 
of linguistic science displays the main lines of the development of 
a single language-group and the chiof influences in its history. 

Nurtured in the linguistic school of Meillet, an Indianist trained 
by Sylvain Lévi, Professor Jules Bloch, himself the originator of the 
scientifie comparative study of the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
in his famous Formation de la langue marathe} has now in this 
long desired volume described with an astonishing conciseness, and 
yet with a great wealth of detail, the main developments of that 
Indo-European dialect, of which the first document is the Reveda 
and the present spoken forms are the modern Indo-Aryan languages. 
The whole book is informed with s0 personal an insight into 
the problems, so critical a linguistic sense, so yust an appreciation of 
the different factors of development and throughout so scientific 
a spirit, that no linguist, whatever his particular field, can fail to 
profit by its reading, no Indianist, whether comparativist or not, 
can afford to be without it. 

Many problems, both major and minor, as Bloch throughout his 
work points out, still await solution. There is for the earlier history 
of the modern languages a wealth of material still untouched by the 
linguist. Here are a few points, The apparent absence of a form 
corresponding to Skt. trna- in Iranian is adduced to support the 
argument that Finno-Ugrian (with its Ostiak toron) borrowed some 
at least of its Aryan vocabulary from an Indo-Aryan rather than an 
Iranian source. Yet “trna- is attested for Iranian by Saka tarra 
' grass, straw’ (Konow, Saka Studies p, 187). 

It is often tempting to see survivals or archaisms in forms which 
can perhaps be better explained, Pa. gahita- (p. 14) in my opinion 
is more likely an analogical replacement of *gahita- < Skt. gr(b)hitd- 
(given the exceeding frequency of the ending -ifa-) than a survival 
of a Prim. IA. *grbhita-. The assumption, with Helmer Smith, that 
umha- (p. 15) is a survival of an IE. form beginning with w-, not yu, 
is unnecessary since (BSOS. V, p. 46) initial y- in pronominal forms 
is liable to disappear (Agokan a- otc. < yd-) and the Yajiavalkya 
Siksi prescribes for the v- of tah and vim a light pronunciation. 
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It has been generally assumed that Pa. visati (p. 37) represents IE. 
*wi- (Lat. viginti, etc.). But is it necessary to go beyond Skt. wirhdati- ? 
For imh already in Pa. > ih (siha- < sirnhd-) as later arih in Pkt. 
=> Gh; tng > Pkt. is (pis- ‘grind’ < pims-), although remaining in 
Pali. But sound-change appears earlier in numerals than in other 
words: witness AS. traidasa < trdyodasa and c@vudasam with early 
loss of -t-. Thus the change, itié > is, is in accordance with the 
system and appears in the first favourable circumstances. 

On the contrary in another instance the survival of an ablaut 
form not found in Skt. is likely. Bloch (p. 56) following other writers 
assumes that in three words Skt. pathati, Pa. pathama- and pati- 
an original dental occlusive has been cerebralized by a preceding r, 
although not in contact with it, and derives from prath-, prathaméd-, 
pra. The fourth example given is Pa. sathila- beside Skt. dithild- 
and Pkt. sidhila- as belonging to Skt. érath-. Heroin surely lies the 
solution of the problem : 4ithild- etc., as the variation of vowel shows, 
is derived not from *érathila-, but from *4rthild- (Nep. Diet. s.v. dhilo) 
with the vocalization proper to this formation, Similarly may we not 
assume *prihali beside prithate (cf. prthi-, and the type tirdfi : tdrati) as 
origin of pathali (despite the gram. accent pdthati). This is indirectly 
supported by Pkt. appahat ‘teaches’ < *aprathayati beside padhai 
< “prihdtt, Similarly pathama- < *prthama- beside prathamd- (with 
the same vocalization as OHG. fordar beside Gk. wpdrepos); and pati 
< *prtt (as in Germ. fort; of. the coexistence of the two ablaut-forms 
in one language-group, Gk. zpds and zpés). 

Skt. final vowels survive as whispered vowels more extensively 
than is indicated on p. 42. In Gujarati, as N. B. Divatia (Gujarati 
Language p. 224) and T. N. Dave (BSOS. VI, p. 677) have shown, 
Mid IA. -f survives as a whispered vowel or a palatalization of the 
preceding consonant. But this is not shown in writing. Against 
this general reduction or disappearance of final vowels it is difficult 
to admit (except for monosyllables) Bloch’s contention that in 
exceptional cases Skt. final long vowels remain ; and I prefer to derive 
Mar. dmAi, not from Pkt. amAe (p. 45), but from the inst. amAehim - 
the nasal is retained in Pj. and Si. asf, where it is not masked by a 
preceding m. The replacement of the nominative by the instrumental 
in the personal pronouns is common (type Hi. mai); and it is at least 
noteworthy that in the Ist plur. OGuj. -awh < -dmaf (e.g. janauin 
‘we know’) has been replaced by what was originally a passive 
construction demanding a pronoun in the instrumental, ame janiye 
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(= Pkt. amAehimn janiai), which is left unexplained (p. 248). A similar 
invasion of the passive probably accounts for the 2nd and perhaps 
Srd sg. of the Nep. imperative-subjunctive (p. 246) gares, gare (or 
garyes, garye). | 

Amidst all the detail, especially in the chapters on Phonology, 
there are naturally some points on which all will not find themselves 
in full agreement with Professor Bloch, The following, however, 
which I view somewhat differently from him, do not for the most 
part affect the main lines of his demonstration or the general accuracy 
of the picture he set out to draw. 

P. 18. It would be better to speak of the passage of ¢ rather than d 
to rin Khowar, For Skt. -d- disappears and only -f- remains as -r- : 
chan * leaf’ < chadana- (Morgenstierne, Report} p. 72), Gy * water’ 
< wudaka-; similarly -th- > +, but -dh- loses its occlusion chi 
(=olut?) “hunger’ < ksudhd, prai ‘he beat’ cf. prddhat, gom 
‘wheat’ < godhiima-, etc. Kalasha should be included as a language 
in which -t- > -I- (hence derivation of fara < Skt. tatah suggested 
on p. 198 is suspect). Shina, ineluded here and on p. 63, must be 
definitely excluded (see BSOS. IV, p. 533 ff). And Kalasha, like 
Khowar, loses the occlusion of ~d- as opposed to --: dk ‘ water’, 
wigau * boils’ < *wisal < wdisati ‘ rises’. 

P. 19. Kalasha is to be classed rather as Dardic than as Kafiri 
(Morgenstierne, Report® p. 51): the strong Katfiri element in its 
vocabulary is almost certainly loan material from the adjoining 
Kati (id. p. 52). 

P. 32. The MI. development of r to (r)w only in the presence of 
labials is not quite comparable with the distinction between Skt. ir 
and ur, for though the latter represents TE, °r (or better *r) in the 
presence of labials, it also appears where there is no labial and represents 
rather IK. *r : firnd- but dtarta-, tirdti but supratir-, *praturati (Nep. 
Dhet. s.v. pauranu), firthd- as well as *tirtha- (Nep. Diet. sv, turnu), 

P. 33. Is it correct to say “-o issu de *az décompose parfois en 
ay ? Rather *az before initial vowel > ay, unexploded intervocalic 
-2- > y, Just as later in Gilgiti Shina -z- (from Skt. “8-) > -y- 2 haydily 
‘to laugh” < hdsayati, sdydre‘ sisters’ < svisdrah beside Kohistani 
Shina Aadénu, sazdre. It is this -ay which becomes -a before vowels, 
as -dy (< *d) became -d. 

P. 34. Stability of sound-system as between Sanskrit and Mod[A. 
apples only to the languages of India proper, which were most 
influenced by and themselves influenced Sanskrit as a literary language, 
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On the borders, particularly in the North-west, the system was far 
less stable, and a number of new phonemes appeared : e.g. the voiced 
correspondents of é s s, namely 2 7 2, the cerebrals ¢ ch j, the spirants 
xy 6, while the groups containing r show a bewildering variety of 
sounds unknown to Sanskrit. 

P. 35. It is not clear how Skt. Srndéti proves indirectly the existence 
of a treatment r + vowel, since it correctly represents an IE. 
*kI-ne-u-. On the other hand Aéoka sruneyu etc. probably owes its 
ru to the past participle érutd- < IE. *kluto-. Pa. pucchati, viechika- 
etc. are ambiguous, for they may well represent earlier *prucchati, 
*vricchika-: there is therefore no necessary contrast between Dutr. 
prudhi and Pa. puthu (prthak) except that in the NW. form pr survives, 
while in the East even before the time of Asoka pr- > p-; cf. the case 
of Pj. matér ‘ stepmother’ < “mattiara < “mdatritara < *matyiara 
discussed below, p. 220. 

P. 40, Anusviira before a consonant indicated something more 
than a mere nasalization of the vowel, for when that something was 
lost, the nasalized vowel was lengthened (varhsd- > dds), just as when 
the consonantal element of » in the group n! was lost (ddnta- > ddr). 

P. 47. In face of the nasalization of vowels in the presence of a 
nasal consonant, we may note that in OGuj. the ending of Srd sg. 
pres. -ai (< -ati) becomes -ait if the verb is preceded by the negative na. 

P. 49. Read dvdra- rather than dwedra- as the source of Shina 
dari ‘ doors *. 

P. 53. The Kafiri dental semi-occlusives cannot be compared 
with those of Kashmiri, Singhalese ete., for the latter represent Skt. 
e, j, while Kaf. ¢ corresponds to Skt. #, and Kaf. has only palatals 
é, | corresponding to Skt. ec, 7. MI. jhd- as source of Ksh. zal is a slip 
for jal- (Skt. jealayatt) as correctly given later, Ksh. chu/ * is ° presents 
no phonological difficulty, since it is < Skt. dkseti, with regular ch 
< ks (BSOS. V, p. 137 ff.). 

P. 54. In Sindhi jai regularly appears asi: ofidnu < *upajidna-, 
vindnu < vijidna-, In janyo < yajiépevitd- the dissimilation of A 
to » (due to the other palatals) was later than the simplification of 
double consonants, since MI. nn > Si.n. In dna < ajfidandkrant < 
rdjai the phenomenon is Middle and Common Indian, retention of 
the long vowel 4 through analogy (type d-sarafi ete. and masculine 
rfja) led to the early shortening of the following double consonant. 
Guj. and Mar. equally have dn and rani, not *an, *rani. 

FP. 55. Is it not possible that Adoka Girnar das(s)ana- with n 
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may as an administrative term be a loan from the Eastern dialect, 
for whose earlier change of -n- > -n- we have some evidence. 

P. 56. The confusions of dental and cerebral development of the 
group r and dental are due not to confusion or hesitations in phonetic 
change, but are facts of vocabulary, due to the extension of particular 
words from one dialect to another. “‘ Le fait dominant” is not so 
much “T'extension nouvelle des cérébrales"’, as the extension of 
particular words containing cerebrals. 

P. 57. In Shina tr > ¢, not t: hence got ‘house’ < gostha- (not 
gotrd-) as in Tir, gusta (Morgenstierne AQ. xii. p. 180), and other 
Dardic languages; and pati ‘ leaf’ (unless a loan from a dialect of 
the Garwi type) is < patfa- rather than pdtira-, whether or not there 
is any ultimate connection between these two (Nep. Diet. s.v. pat 4), 
Skt. pdfati remains in all the NW., viz. Sindhi, Lahnda, Panjabi 
and West Pahari dialects, besides Kashmiri. 

P, 62. It should perhaps be noted that in Mod. Singhalese A 
represents earlier Sch. s < Skt. ¢, while earlier Sch. A < Skt. s has 
disappeared ; thus tird ‘wild boar’ < sikard-, but hora ‘thief’ < 
cord-. The difference in the dates of these developments is clearly 
seen in the inscriptions. 

P. 63. Kati ftd ‘given’ and corresponding Dardic forms on 
p. 270 from prdtta- (Morgenstierne, Report 1 p. 53) rather than prapta- ; 
cf. also Kalasha pra ‘I gave’ < priddm beside present dem, 

P. 65. In my mind there is no doubt that Pa. kahamé is derived 
not from *harsydmi but from *ki(s\sami formed after da(s)sima and 
dahama < dasydmi, just as Pkt. ka(d)uri is not derived from 
kdérium, but formed after datum ete. (of. BSOS. VI, p. 531 ff., where the 
influence of the verbs in -@ on MI. conjugation is discussed). 

P. 67, The Guj. form is ame, not fame, and does not therefore 
come into question here, : 

P. 70. It is incorrect to say that Asiatic Gypsy has only one 
sibilant to represent the three of Skt. Unlike European Gypsy it 
confuses ¢ and # as s, but maintains s as ¥: only Armenian Gypsy 
confuses all three. Cf. my Position of Romani in Indo-Aryan, p. 19 ff. 

P. 71. “driggha- (as on p. 85) rather than *drigha- as the inter- 
mediary between dirghd- and Shina zigu, 

P. 81. In regard to Agoka Girnar thaira- <— sthévira- beside asti 
< dsti, there would be nothing surprising in a difference of treatment 
between initial af(h)- and medial -st(h)-, since this is seen in Gypsy 
(Position of Romani, p. 22). On the other hand itthi with assimilation 
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both of st and of r is clearly an Eastern loan, since Girnar maintained 
ir; at the same time fhatra-, later used as a technical Buddhist term 
and already a term of address as shown by the unexpectedly early 
loss of -y- and crasis of resultant ai, may equally well be an Eastern 
loan. Although Girnar apparently confused sf and sth at least in the 
intervocalic position, this was not universal, for Kalasha distinguishes 
initial sf- > ist- from sth- > th-: isténim < stand, wstri < stri, 
but them < sthapriydnu, thiir < sthind, thil < sthild-. 

P. 83. The forms of Nep. pdu- and Guj. pam- do not confirm MI. 
papun-, since they derive not from this but from prapayati. On the 
other hand the stem of the Sgh. verb is not pém- but pamin-, and 
this like Dutr. pamuni rests on prapnoti > *pamn- > pamun-, while 
Gir, prapundti represents insertion of vowel before -ym- > mn, unless 
as is possible -m- in both Dutr. and Sgh. represents -t- < -p-. 

P. 84. Whereas dedra- shows two dialectical developments déra- 
and bara-, dvipd- has one only as dipa-, for v was dissimilated by the 
following labial, just as we find early loss of -v- in Pkt. in words 
beginning with a labial piai < pibati, paisai, uvaisat < prdvisati, 
upavisalt, 

P. 86. Ksh. wanda, Shina yony ‘ winter’ cannot certainly be 
derived from hemantd- since both languages preserve Skt. -m-. Are 
they < *hemna-? Cf. Skt. héman in winter = Ashkun 22, Dameli 
zin (in both of which the -nl- of Aemantd- would remain). 

P. 91. One important source of the gemination of consonants is 
overlooked. A language possessed only of double intervocalic con- 
sonants when it borrows a foreign word containing the unknown 
single intervocalic consonant naturally reproduces it as the known 
double. It appears therefore by no means improbable that MI., know- 
ing only double consonants and borrowing from the learned language 
a word like eka-, could reproduce it only as ekka-, in the same way 
as Mod. Panjabi doubles the single intervocalic occlusives of Sanskrit 
or other foreign loanwords: Pj. aa with long @ (opposed to Si. afo) 
is loan from Hi. aa. On p. 95 the single -s- of Si. asi is not really 
opposed to the double of Pj. assi, since Si. asi rests on older asst 
with the same doubling: MI. asit < Skt. aéiti- would have appeared 
in Si. as *ahit. 

P. 123. It is difficult to see how stems in -in- influenced stems © 
in -i- so as to produce acc. pl. in -in. Is not this rather formed on the 
analogy of the masc. stems in -a-: -am : -din = -im : -in, while -a@n 
for *-ons is due to the analogy -ah ; -dh = -am : -an 

¥YOL. vil. Part L. 14 
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P. 143. I have maintained elsewhere (JRAS. 1927, p. 232 ff.) 
that Pkt. gen. sg. -aha is < -asya, of which the form -asa is attested 
by Gypsy, and -asa ( = -aza) by the Khar. Doc, 

P. 144. The fact that Apabhrarnéa distinguishes a locative case 
in the singular but not in the plural, is by no means necessarily a 
sign of its artificiality. For distinction of case seems to be a need 
felt more for the singular than for the plural. As is well known, IK. 
distinguished dative and ablative in the singular, but not in the 
plural. The terminations of the dat., abl., inst. and loc. plural with 
their greater variety of form indicate later creation in IE. than the 
corresponding terminations of the singular: in the dual we have no 
evidence for a distinction of more than three cases. And in fact in the 
modern TA. languages separate forms for both loc. and inst. have 
lingered longer in the singular than in the plural. 

P. 151. It seems unnecessary to follow A. Pillai and L. V. R. 
Iyer (Ed. Rev, Madras, Oct. 1928, p. 6) against Caldwell and Gundert 
and to assume that the final -am of Tamil and Telugu nouns is borrowed 
from Skt. neuter nom. ace. -am, For their view neglects the fact that 
this -am appears also in the plural in Kanarese before the suffix -gal. 

P. 152. B. refers to the general use of a postposition to replace 
the direct case (old accusative) with animate nouns. This differentia- 
tion of animate and inanimate declension showed itself first in the 
use of the oblique case (usually the old genitive) to replace the accusative 
of animate nouns: cf. the similar process in Slavonic in which also 
the old nom. and acc. had coalesced and the old genitive is used as 
the direct object case of animate nouns. This use of the oblique is 
still found in Gypsy, where -es (< ~dsya) sometimes by itself forms 
the direct object case of animate nouns, the old nom, ace. or ‘ direct’ 
case being used in a similar function for inanimate nouns. 

P. 153, Hi. tara m. is probably an inherited form, not borrowed 
from Skt. (ard, cf. Skt. téraka-n. in MBh.: for there is no reason why 
Nep., Kum., Bhad., Si., Guj., all with taro m., should have conceived 
of a Skt. loanword térd as masculine, since in these languages the 
nom. sg. Mase, end in -o, not -i, L 

P. 173. Kashmiri siitin ‘ with’ < *saktena rather than *sahitena, 
which does not account for Ksh, ¢. 

P. 186. In Lahnda the comparative suffix -erd < -q-tarq- still 
remains (O’Brien, Gram. Multani, p. 16), 

P. 199. To refuse the development -s- > -A- in certain conditions 
for nearly all LA. languages is to make unnecessary difficulty. That 
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-s- in a pronoun (or in a termination, J/RAS, 1927, p. 250 ff.) should 
become -A- earlier than in other words holds nothing surprising, when 
the phonetic history of unstressed pronominal forms in whatever 
language is Considered. There appears to be no objection to deriving 
Apabhraméa aho, eho from Skt. asdu, esd (Pkt. eso). So with another 
pronoun Si. ch@ ‘what ?’ which B. wrongly connects with Skt. him, not 
accounting for Si. ch. Guj. so beside earlier kaso < Aisiu, and Beames 
derivation from *ks@ < *kasd suggest its origin from Skt. Mdréa- 

> *Kiiéa- > *kéa- with loss of the interior vowels before -s- > -h-. 

P. 210. The grounds for assuming an IA, *didate beside dédati 
are slender. The ¢ of Pkt. dinna- and P). dittd is to be ascribed rather 
to the influence of the past part. -dita- seen in vyddita-, Hi. diya etc. 
(Tedesco JAOS. 45, p. 358 ff.) and indirectly attested in prdtta- etc. 

P, 237. The evidence for the existence of the Skt. augment in 
past tenses of Khowar and Kalasha is passed over too hurriedly. 

* Trregular’ forms are more decisive, like Khow. bir * he goes *: boyat 
‘he went’ (cf. Skt. wyeti : wydgat), or Kal. pim ‘I drink’ pin ‘ they 
drink’: awis ‘I drank’ awn ‘they drank’ (as ave by Leitner : 
LSI. has also the newer analogical forms apis etc. : Skt. gyibami - 
ambam), and Kal. tdrew “he does": dro ‘he did’ (cf. Skt. hardtt : 
dkarot). In the face of the MI. change of consonants made intervocalic 
by the addition of the augment, it is difficult to see anything but the 
survival of the augment in these forms (BSOS. IV, p. 538 ff.). 

P. 267. The obl. pres. part. in -fd in Guj. and Mar. refers to the 
subject of the main sentence : e.g. (o calld caltd khali padla * he fell down 
while walking’. But in Old Guj. it never referred to the subject of the 
main sentence, but was of the type tela naim jivatdm sukha * to them 
while alive there 1s happiness’ or sevaldr vimasivaum ‘ while people 
are using, it should be considered’. The origin then appears to be 
a genitive plural of the semi-absolute type found in Sanskrit. 

P. 283. The statement that the Sanskrit infinitive has disappeared 
except perhaps in Marathi, is too sweeping. It survives still in Hindi 
and Gujarati with the verb “to be able”: mai kar salta hii or Ad 
kart éakti chit reproduces the Skt. type saknomi kartum. MI. karium 
> kari, kar equally with MI. keria. 

P. 285. Adoka farwi ‘while doing’ can equally well be 
a& nom. sg. pres. participle replacing Aurvan (-%1 < -n) and formed 
on the stem of kero- kuru-. It is in just such a common word as the 
verb “to do” that the old form might resist, or exist side by side 
with (as here) the new analogical formation in -anta-. 
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P. 308. To the four languages in which alone md is said to survive 
should be added Kafiri (Dameli ma), Dardic (Kal. mo, Kho. ma), 
Gujarati ma, md. 

The great contribution which Professor Bloch makes is that 

amidst all this detail much of which is uncertain and must Temain 80 
~ till far more workers have entered the field, he has produced a clear 
picture of the main line of development undergone by the Indo- 
Aryan languages and has displayed wherever possible the system of 
that development. This is equally true of the section on morphology, 
in which Professor Bloch has made even greater personal contributions. 


A Roman ALPHABET For Iwpta. By Sunt Kumar Cuarrerst. 
Caleutta University Phonetic Studies, No. 4, 6} x 94, pp. 58. 
Caleutta University Press, 1935, 

A single alphabet for the whole of India, in which all its ] 
should generally be written and printed, is greatly to be desired. 
Were it not for the use of the Perso-Arabic script by large communities 
of Moslems and others, the Devanagari script might have served this 
purpose, and have replaced the other descendants of Brahmi, But 
there is little hope of the general adoption of a Nigari script by 
Moslems accustomed to the Perso-Arabic. Further, it would seem 
desirable that the main Indian languages, such as Hindustani or 
Bengal, which will be the vehicles of Indian culture to the rest of 
the world in the future, should not place any necessary obstacles in 
the way of foreigners’ acquisition of them. No doubt even Russian 
and Russian literature would have been more widely known in Western 
Europe but for its unfamiliar alphabet. The Roman alphabet has long 
been used for transliterating Indian scripts, but the larger number 
of symbols required for these much more phonetic scripts has neces- 
sitated the use of a number of diacritical marks usually placed above 
or below the letter concerned. These marks are not generally 
available in Indian presses ; they are liable to damage in type, and to 
be omitted by careless writers or compositors. 

Professor Chatterji in this most interesting, and by far the most 
practical, of systems based on Roman avoids the first two difficulties 
firstly by using no new letters or other symbols not available in all 
founts, and secondly by putting such diacritical marks as are em- 
ployed on a line with, and not above or below, the letter concerned, 
The new letters required he obtains partly by diacritical marks such 
as : after a vowel to denote length, ’ after a consonant to denote 
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cerebral pronunciation; partly by the use of some inverted letters, 
This has the very great merit of reducing the number of diacritical 
marks required and of entirely avoiding the necessity for new type. 
But it would be helpful if the author indicated what form these in- 
verted letters should take in handwriting. For a few languages 
needing additional symbols, italic letters are suggested. In my opinion 
it is a mistake to mix types: it 1s ugly; 1t would be a constant source 
of confusion in composition ; and it would be difficult to make the 
distinction in handwriting. Perhaps Professor Chatterj: could avoid 
this by some other device. The pamphlet deserves to be studied, 
and its main principles adopted, by men of all parties and languages 
and religions in India. 


Venice Variants. Vol. ITT: Noun and Pronoun Inflection. By 
M. Bioomrre tp, F. Epcertron, and M. B, Emeneav. 6} = 99, 
pp. 513. Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia, 1934. 

The value and special bearing on Vedic philology and the linguistic 
history of Indo-Aryan of the great work undertaken by Professor 
Edgerton in ‘ Vedic Variants’ were enlarged upon in reviewing 
the first two volumes. The author has now given us the third 
volume of this study of the variant readings in the repeated mantras 
of the Veda. In this Edgerton’s own contribution is even greater 
than in the previous volumes; for here Bloomfield’s work did not 
go beyond a preliminary and incomplete collection of materials ; 
and although Dr. M. B. Emeneau has given most valuable assistance, 
the responsibility for the final form of the work is entirely Edgerton’s. 

The material, the variants in noun and pronoun inflection, here 
analysed with such great accuracy and insight falls into two parts. 
The first dealing with formal variants is really an addition to the 
descriptive grammar of Vedic, which supplements and occasionally 
corrects the third volume of the Alfindische Grammatik. The second 
part contains the syntactic and stylistic variants. These, also, really 
fall into two separate categories, of which the first, the syntactic 
variants, has the greater bearing on the history of linguistic develop- 
ment. The quite surprising interchange of cases which is disclosed 
by the variants throws much light on the history of a language which 
in its spoken forms was progressively decreasing the number and the 
clear distinction of its cases, and which has resulted in some modern 
languages practically devoid of nominal inflection at all. 

In Dr. Emeneau, Professor Edgerton has an assistant who will 
help him to complete the publication of the great work, of which the 
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first three volumes, so extensive in their material, so well arranged in 
their presentation and so meticulous in their accuracy, have already 
astonished us with the speed of their production. 


ZUR INDOIRANISCHEN UND GRIECHISCHEN NOMINALEILDUNG. By 
Hsatmark Frisk. Giteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets- 
samhalles Handlingar, Ser, A, Band 4, No. 4. 62 x 93, pp. 75. 
Elander, Goteborg, 1954. 

Dr. Frisk has made a thorough study of all Sanskrit words containing, 
or appearing to contain, the suffix -ra-. Starting from the comparatively 
small number of forms shown by exact equivalents in two or more 
other TE. languages to be actually received from Indo-European, he 
shows the continued growth of formations with this suffix and its various 
derivatives, The whole is informed with a severe linguistic and philo- 
logical method in keeping with the quotation from Meillet’s La méthode 
comparative en linguistique historique with which F. prefaces his work. 
A few points. The identification (p, 18) of vapra- “ mound’ with Av. 
tafra- ‘snow’ proposed by Morgenstierne AQ. i, 256, is held to be 
somewhat doubtful on account of meaning. But it is supported by 
the similar meanings of Skt. Kiri- in akhuliri-* mole-heap* and among 
modern Dardic languages as recorded by Morgenstierne: Kalasha 
‘kirik “ snow’, Palula kir (NT'S. v, 339 where M. compares Skt. kiniti), 
Dameli Kir (Report*, 58). tamrd-, though dz. Aey. in RV., possibly 
survives in Gypsy Greek tam ‘ blindly’ with an extension in Welsh ete. 
famlo ‘dark, obscure ’. 

This study is followed by some equally careful’ and well-informed 
smaller articles :—1) on RV. Vaibhivasd-, which F. shows is a haplology 
for *vaibhiivasava-, derivative of Vibhivasu-; 2) on the formation of 
Bahuvrihi compounds in Old Iranian of which he displays the tendency 
to form thematic stems: 3) the existence of an -ak- infix in Greek and 
Indo-Aryan. 








Les FORMATIONS NOMINALES ET VERRALES EN p DU Sanskrir, By 
BarTakrisona Guosu. 6} x 10, pp. Il4. Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
Paris, 1933, 25 f£. 

On the suggestion of Professor Wiist, Dr. Ghosh has studied with 
profit the words in Sanskrit which suggest the existence of a nominal 
suffix -pa- and at the same time the so-called causative suffix -paya-, 
He has made out a good case for the existence of such a nominal suffix in 
Sanskrit, although there are few traces in other TE. languages : 
refer especially to his analysis of dhipa-, stilpa-, mispa-, ddspa-,tdlpa-. The 
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~p- of -paya- Dr. Ghosh considers, and produces good reason for considering, 
an enlargement of the root, without at first any specific causative 
meaning: the later attachment of definite causative meaning to It 1s 
paralleled by the history of the suffix -aya-. Some points perhaps 
require further discussion or elucidation. In making the, to me at least, 
highly doubtful suggestion that the n of sond- and élavana- in face of 
érond- and Srdévana- is due to a cerebral pronunciation of [, Gh. has. 
neglected the suggestion of the late Professor Charpentier that the » of 
lavand- was so changed before r> 1, and that lavand- therefore pre- 
supposes a *ravana-. To say (p. 15) that r alternates with al in sy-: 
*sal-(in ucchal-) is surely wrong: rather ar alternates with al (sdratr: 
*salati, like edrati: calati). The grammarians’ dhdtu still provides 
pitfalls for the unwary. In showing that prigpa- is to be analysed as 
pus-pa- Gh. has omitted ptigya- of which the meaning ‘flower’ (cf. 
also AV. pusyd f. a species of plant’) is attested in the modern lan- 
guages ; nor does he mention the theory of Helmer Smith that puspa- 
represents a NW. form of *pusma-, by which would be explained the 
pur of the MS. Dut. du Rheims. The omission of ptisya- is the more 

urprising as it provides an excellent parallel to the other pair discussed, 
ioe! and sasyi: for according to Gh. éagpa- is < *sas-pa-. Given 
the change of initial s- to é-, for which, however, Gh. offers no satisfactory 
explanation, there is no need to assume the work of analogy for the change 
of stos. That may be purely phonetic. In Sanskrit, as is well known, 
Ar, s—é> é—64 (évdéura-), and s—s> 4—g¢ (Hisyati). Similarly 
$—s>4—é (éadd-). But just as the assimilation s—s>s—s 
would lead to the unusual initial s- so that it was replaced by s-, 80 also 
in “saspa- the assimilation of é—.s to — § would lead to the unusual 
combination -sp-, and it was replaced by -sp-. It is wrong to say (p. 57) 
that, in face of the older hasyapa-, the etymology of Yaska (haceham pate 
ete.) loses all value, for Yaska appears to have hit upon precisely the 
folk-etymology which changed kasydpa- to kaechapa-. 

But in the main Dr, Ghosh’s exposition is thorough and mformative 

and hisjudgmentsober. He has added to our knowledge of the formation 
of Sanskrit words. 








Revepa-Sasmri, Part I. Edited by Sariscuanpra Seat and 
SrrawatH Prapwan. Indian Research Institute Publications: 
Vedic Series. 7} x 10, pp. viii, 102,22. Calcutta, 1953. 2s. Gd. 

The difficulty and expense of obtaining a well-printed text of the 

Reveda, either in India or elsewhere, has long been felt. A moderately 
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priced, accurately printed text alone would have been very welcome. 
The plan of the editors of this publication is however far more grandiose, 
When completed, it is to contain the accented text, the Padapatha, 
Sayana’s Commentary with extracts from other commentators such 
as Skandasvamin, Venkatamadhava, Gunavisnu, Anandatirtha, ete,, 
together with variant readings and explanatory and critical notes in 
Sanskrit: an English translation (in the light of Sayana’s Commentary) 
and notes containing the interpretations of Western scholars; and 
finally two other translations in Hindi and Bengali. 

This first part contains an Introduction in Sanskrit, the Introduction 
to Sayana’s Commentary, and the first two hymns of the Reveda, with 
their English translation ; but no Hindi or Bengali translation. There 
is then not much on which to form a judgment. Of the text and com- 
mentaries there is nothing to be said except that there is here some hitherto 
unpublished commentary and that unfortunately misprints are by no 
means absent. Every effort should be made to avoid these in future, 
The English translation, by Sitanath Pradhan, with its notes, 18 praise- 
worthy, but it suffers from the drawback that it is based on Sayana, 
The translator has made wide, though not exhaustive, use of Western 
scholarship, and—perhaps one of the best features—extensive collection 
of parallel passages. It is unfortunate that in his romanized text he has 


rules of the Institute prescribe that one fascicule shall be published every 
month. This one, published in August 1933, is all that we have received. 
Whether or not Rule 10, “‘ The whole Rgveda-samhita will be published 
in five years, if not earlier ” will be carried out, we cannot say. 


ApastamelyapnarmasOrram : APasTAmRa’s APHORISMS ON THE SACRED 
Law or THe Hinpus. Edited in the original Sanskrit, with critical 
notes, variant readings from Hiranyakesi-Dharmasiitr; 3, an alpha- 
betical index of siitras, and word-index, together with extracts from 
Haradatta’s Commentary, the Ujjvala. By G. Bonuer, 3rd ed. 
7 x 10, pp. xii, 280, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1932. Rs. 3. 

Mr. M. G. Shastri has performed a service to Sanskrit studies by 


seeing through the press this third edition of Biihler’s well-known 
A pastambiyadharmsitra, 
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Tue Uninistrras with Tae Vert or SveTavanavasry. Edited by 
T. R. Carytamant. Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 7. 
64} x 9}, pp. xiii, 236, 46. University of Madras, 1955, 6s. 

This is the first part of a projected series of the Unadisiitras in various 
recensions. The most popular of the Unidisiitras is the one commented 
upon by Ujjvaladatta and Bhattoji-Diksita. This is the one, belonging 
to the system of Panini, on which the commentary of Svetavanavasin 
has been here edited by Mr. Chintamani. The Introduction contains 
a note on the author of the commentary, but discussion on the disputed 
question of the authorship of the text itself and of Unadi literature in 
general has been left to the last part of the series. The editing of the 
text, based on three MSS., has been competently carried out ; and the 
usefulness of the volume is greatly enhanced by the indexes of siitras 
and words, The University of Madras is to be congratulated on the 
continuation of its Sanskrit Series. 








Nanpikesvara’s ABHINAYA-DARPANAM. Edited by Manomonan 
Guosu. 6 x 9}, pp. Lxxii, 66,55. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 1934. 

Conventionalized gesture plays a great part in the dancing and 
dramatic representations of India and the further East. We welcome 
therefore this excellent edition of the Abhinaya-darpana of Nandikesvara 
prepared by Mr. Manomohan Ghosh, In addition to the text, provided 
MSS.), Mr. Ghosh has given an informative introduction, an English 
translation, a selected glossary, and a good index. 


Tue PapyivaLl or Ropa Gosvaamy. Edited by Susum Kumar De 
Dacca University Oriental Publications Series, No, 3. 6} x 10, 
pp. exliv, 296, University of Dacca, 1934. Rs. 7.8. 

The text here ably edited by one whose name is so well known in the 
field of Sanskrit Poetics is a Vaisnava anthology in Sanskrit compiled 
by Ripa Gosvamin, who flourished in Bengal im the fifteenth century. 
In addition to the text with a full apparatus criticus based on sixteen 
MSS.. Dr. De, in a long and most interesting Introduction of over 100 
pages, has dealt with the life and works of the author and the development 
of the Caitanya movement and the Bhakti-cult in mediaeval Bengal. 
He further greatly enriches the literary and historical value of the 
book by notes on the authors of the various poems included in the 
anthology. Admirable indexes add to the accessibility of the information. 
The whole is a worthy expression of Dr. De’s ripe scholarship. 
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Ox THE MopERn Ixpo-ARYAN VERNACULARS. By G. A. Grierson. 
Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, vols. Ix, Lei, Leii (1931-3), 

84 x 10}, pp. 186. British India Press, Bombay, 1934, £1 5s. 

It is some consolation to those who deplore the decease of the Indian 
Antiquary, that before it came to an end the editor was able to publish 
this contribution of Sir George Grierson to the studies in which he is the 
doyen. These pages contain part of the material which he had collected 
over many years for that volume of the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen 
| Philologie und Altertumskunde Which was to deal with the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages, Although to the profound regret of all Sir George has 
felt himself unable to complete this work, it would have been even more 
regrettable if the great mass of material he had gathered and all the ripe 
wisdom that lay behind it had not seen the light of day. For his generosity 
m putting it at the disposal of his successor for the volume in the 
Grundriss could not in any way have compensated for the loss of the 
presentation of it by himself. All the more then we may rejoice that 
this invaluable contribution to Indo-Aryan studies was not only pub- 
lished in the Indian Antiquary, but has now been issued as & separate 
volume. This contains two introductory chapters (General Survey and 
Historical) which have already appeared, in a preliminary form, in 





with seven plates illustrating the northern alphabets. Chapter [V 
(pp. 69-186) contains the main body of the work, the Phonology, in which 
Sir George sets out the main changes that have taken place between 
Sanskrit and the modern languages, In the midst of this great mass of 
detail, there are naturally points on which not all, including the present 
writer, would agree with Sir George's conclusions ; but his unrivalled 
knowledge of Indian languages, his strong intuitive sense and the long 


PAHUDADOHA or Ramaspina Mount. Edited by Haat JAIN, 
Karanja Jaina Series, Vol. Il. 4? 7, pp. 7, 136, Jaina 
Publication Society, Karanja, 1933, | 

KARAKAMDACARIU OF KaNaKamara Munt. Edited by Hirata, Janw. 
Karanja Jaina Series, Vol, IV. 61% 91, pp. 50, 984. Jaina 
Publication Society; Karanja, 1934, Rs. fi. 
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JavapuavaLa Tiki or Vinasena, Edited by Hrmanat Jars. 6) x 9}, 
pp. 19. Saraswati Press, Umraoti, 1954. 


In editing these three Apabhrarhéa Jaina texts Professor Hiralal 
Jain agains throws a debt of gratitude on all students of Apabhraméa 
and of Jainism for his inexhaustible activity as an editor. The first 
of these texts has a long Introduction in Hindi discussing Jaina mysticism, 
the date of the composition, and the relation of the terms desibhasa and 
apabhraméa. Opposite the text itself is a Hindi translation. The 
second volume, which contains the life of the Pratyekabuddha Kara- 
kanda, has a short English introduction, an English summary of the 
poem, the text itself with critical apparatus based on five MSS., and an 
English translation. Both have that most excellent feature to which 
Hiralal Jain has now accustomed us, a complete index of all words with 
references to the text and Sanskrit equivalents or translations. The 
much shorter Jayadhavala Tika is provided with both a Sanskrit chaya 
and a Hindi translation. 





KesyasanMa OF Manpopn. Edited by Sri Umesa Misra. T} x 94, 
pp. 9, 56, 7. Vidyapati Press, Laheria Sarai, 1934. 


In 1882 Sir George Grierson published in the Journ. As. Soo. Bengal 
Vol. LI the text and in 1884 Vol. LIII Spec. No., an English translation 
of ten chapters of the Harihans of the Maithili poet Manbodh. Now 
Sri Umeda Misra has given us under the title Krsnajanma the text 
of the complete eighteen chapters, hased on a comparison of five MSS. 
the variant readings of which are given in the footnotes, The text of 
the first ten chapters differs little from Grierson’s except for the addition 
of three lines in Chap. IX and one each in Chaps. II-V, VI, VII. 
In the Introduction, written in Maithili, the author makes some remarks 
on the Maithili language and its relation to Sanskrit. He does not go 
very deeply or completely into the subject, and has evidently no special 
acquaintance with Indo-Aryan philology as a whole—the remark, e.g., 
that Sanskrit final -a is changed to -i in Apabhrarhfa and Maithili as 
evidenced by Skt. prstha-, Mth. pitht would have been corrected by 
reference to Nep. Diet. s.v. pith where the forms in -i are shown to be 
derived from Skt. prsti-. But 1t 1s the text which matters, and it 18 very 
good to have that complete and critically edited. One thmg more: 
how immensely the linguistic value of the book would have been increased 
by the addition of a complete index of words. 
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A Puono.oey or PansAsi as sPoKEN aBout LUDHIANA AND a LuDHIAxT 
Proneric Reaper. By Banarst Das Jar. Panjab University 
Oriental Publications, No. 12, 6} x 9}, pp. vii, 226. University 
of the Panjab, Lahore, 1934, 

Dr, Banarsi Das Jain has for many years been connected with the 
Panjab University’s undertaking to produce a Panjabi Dictionary, 
It is earnestly to be hoped that this plan, for which so much work has 
been done by Dr. Jain, will early see completion. In the meantime the 
University is to be congratulated on publishing this work, which had 
its origin in a thesis for the University of London. Dr. Jain has pro- 
duced a really useful sketch of both the phonetics and the phonology 
of the Ludhiana dialect of Panjabi, The importance of Panjabi and 
especially Eastern Panjabi in the linguistic history of India is heightened 
by its close connection with, and influence upon, the Hindustani which 
is already the lingua franca of Northern India. 

A considerable advance is made by the author in the vexed question 
of accent and its effect on ModIA. phonology, He more closely defines 
the conditions in which a Sanskrit syllable becomes the stressed or 
prominent syllable of a Panjabi word: in effect the first syllable from 
the end of the word containing a long vowel, or, in the absence of a long 
vowel, the first. heavy syllable (i.e. short vowel followed by two or more 
consonants) from the end of the word, remains a long or heavy syllable 
to the present day, whereas the other syllables of the word are liable 
to various shortenings, 

A few points. While the long 7 of jtbh (jihed), rittha (arista-), maith 
(maiijistha) may be explained as borrowing from the Hindi type, the 
same cannot hold for Mitta ‘ did’, in which, as I have st geested for Sindhi, 
the 7 may be due to contamination with a form *Kia- < *kiaa-. The -it- 
of Mitta is not necessarily an analogical extension of the -tt- in the type 
sulla (suptd-) but is just possibly a descendant of *kitra- — Kyté- attested 
indirectly in ASoka Shah. kitra-and perhaps in Skt. krtrima- and hiittima-1 
For maté (p. 39) the Skt. cannot be *méatritara- for which type there is 
no authority, but *mafrtard (cf. mdaitftama-, and Lat. mdatertera ‘ aunt’) 
> "ndtrilard > *mattiara. The development of + after plosives to ri 
(ru) is known for Asoka and the NW. Prakrits : it was probably of wider 
extent as an intermediary for Pkt. i, u than appears, for traces can be 
seen when, as here, r follows an internal plosive: so probably Pkt. apputtha- 

* Tt must be confessed however that Si. Lito, with / not/r, and Lah. Eittd, with « not fr, 


are against such a theory, unless ifra- is to be read as birfa- (ef. Eitri = Skt, kirti-), 
and the form in question here he *hirta-, not *Litra., | 
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< aprsta- through *aprusta- (cf. Ksh. prichun to ask") rather than 
< a- + puttha- with analogical doubling of initial p-. 

It is to be hoped that the author will continue his studies of Panjabi 
dialectology, an excellent example of which was recently seen in this 
Bulletin. 


SpIMADBHAGAVADGITA KA DocrinnAsinuvAp: Tae Buacavapelra 
WITH THE TEXT IN SANSKRIT AND TRANSLATION IN Docri. By 
Gauri Suankar. 44 x 5}, pp. vii, 204. Lahore, 1955. 

Mr, Gauri Shankar, who has already published interesting information 
concerning the Dogri language in Indian Linguistics, has now, in the 
words of Dr. A. C, Woolner’s foreword, “given an example of the 
literary capacity of his dialect by making a translation of the Bhaga- 
vadgita."’ Dogri is spoken by about half a million people, and records 
of it are urgently required. Since such a translation as this necessarily 
contains a large number of learned words, we may echo the wish of the 
Vice-Chancellor of Lahore University “ that it will be followed by another 
work giving us an idea of the idiomatic village speech and the daily 
life of Dugar"’. 

Setecrions From Crasstca. Gusaratt Lrrerature, Vol. I. By 
I, J. 5. Tanarorewata. 9 x 64, pp. 10, 684. The University of 
Calcutta, 1930. 

These selections from Gujarati literature, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1925, are intended to do for Gujarati what Dineschandra 
Sen’s Selections have done for Bengali. Both these series owe their 
inspiration to the late Sir Asutosh Mukerjee. Dr. Taraporewala, at 
one time Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Calcutta, 
has done much to arouse enthusiasm for the study of the Modern Indo- 
Aryan languages and their history, The selections in this volume cover 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It will be of greater value 
for the student of literature (for whom it is in the first instance intended) 
than for the linguist, since some at least of the selections, although the 
editor does not give the sources, appear to rest on considerably modernized 
texts, 








A Prorer or THE Mararut LANGUAGE: FOR THE USE OF ADULTS, 
By A. Darpy. 3rd edition. 5} 8}, pp. vi, 221. Tatva-vivechaka 
Press, Bombay, 1935. 

This primer of Marathi deserves notice here not simply as a text- 
book for learning that language, but as a work in which the author has 
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desérted the traditional grammatical description based either on Sanskrit 
or on Latin grammar and has described Marathi grammar purely from 
the functional point of view. This is a great advance and js heartily 
to be recommended. The description of modern languages, and none 
more than the modern Indian languages, has too long been fettered 
by the traditional forms and terms invented to describe quite other 
types of language. In this respect I should have been glad to see 
Mr. Darby go still farther and eliminate altogether the Sanskrit ideas 
of case, reserving for Modern Marathi generally the two casea only, 
direct and oblique with its various prepositions or postpositions 
Tue Scrrpr or HaRapra AND MOHENJODARO AND ITs cow (ECTION WITH 
OTHER Scripts. By G. R. Hunter, with an Introduction by 
8. Laxepon, 6} x 93, pp. 210, plates xxxvii, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London, 1934. 

Mr. Hunter, following his article in JRAS., has made a much more 
extensive study of all the material available, including many more 
seal inscriptions excavated since the material, examined by Smith, 
Gadd, and Langdon in Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, was 
placed at their disposal. The method adopted by Mr, Hunter “in 
elucidating the script has been to tabulate every occurrence of each 
sign together with those signs whose morphography suggested the 
possibility of their being variants”. It is beyond my competence to 
appraise the results of Mr, Hunter's work : I desire here only to draw 
attention to the fact that this work has been done and is available for 
the use of other investigators. For whether or not Mr. Hunter's con- 
clusions, ¢.g. as to the meaning and phonetic value of certain symbols, 
or as to this script being the source of Brahmi and other forma of writing, 
will stand the test of further research or discovery, there can be no 


doubt as to the usefulness of the great mass of carefully analysed material 
which is collected here, 


A Saytat Dictionary, By P. 0, Bopprxe. Vol. 11, D-GH. Vol. IIT, 
H-KH. 7 x 10}, pp. 548, 752. Dybwad, Oslo, 1934-5, 

The Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo continues the publication of 

P. O. Bodding’s monumental dictionary of the Santal language, of 

which the first volume has already been reviewed in this Bulletin, All 

that was said there, both of the high linguistic importance of this 

work and in praise of its performance, may be repeated here, As Again 


appears, the very extensive invasion of the language by Aryan elements 
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indicates how necessary it is to record these interesting survivals of 
a pre-Aryan India before they disappear from the scene. That the 
life-work of so devoted a lover and student of the Santal people should 
be published through the munificence of a foreign Academy is a matter 
of rejoicing for scientists but of reproach for the Governments and 
institutions of India whose prerogative it should be to record the languages 
of the peoples under their rule or within the sphere of their influence. 


Tue Brantt Lancvace. By Denys Bray. Part II, The Brahii 
Problem. Part II, Etymological Vocabulary. 6} x 9), pp. i, 
313. Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1934. 138. 6d. 

Of the two great language-families in India, the Indo-Aryan and the 
Dravidian, the history of the former is almost infinitely better known 
than that of the latter. For with Indo-Aryan not only have we docu- 
ments composed in a language which was not far removed from the 
common original, but a vast amount of work has been done from the 

nguistic point of view on the rich material available from the Rgveda 
down to the spoken languages of to-day. True, most of that work has 
been directed towards the more ancient documents, but of late years 

Indologists, following the pioneer work of Beames and Hoernle, stim- 

ulated afresh by the carrying through of Grierson’s gigantic task m the 

Linguistic Survey, have begun the scientific study of the history of 

the modern languages. How far that work has proceeded is shown by the 

appearance of Bloch’s L’Indo-aryen du Veda au temps modernes 
reviewed above. In this, whatever may still remain doubtful in detail, 
are disclosed, once and for all, the main lines of the linguistic development 
of the Indo-Aryan languages. Far otherwise is it with Dravidian. 

Not only have we no record of the original language, but since the time 

of Caldwell, who published his Comparative Gramunar of the Dravidian 

Languages in 1856, long before the Junggrammatiker had revolutionized 

linguistic science, no trained linguists have given more than a fleeting 

glance to the problems of Dravidian philology. Not even have the 
individual histories of the four great literary languages with their com- 
paratively ancient documents yet been adequately studied. But in 
addition to these there are the uncultivated Dravidian dialects of the 
north, for the most part isolated little islands doomed before long to be 
swamped by the surrounding seas of Indo-Aryan. For these, presenting 
invaluable material for the comparative grammarian, the most urgent 

‘mmediate need is their full description, before they finally disappear. 

All the more welcome then is the completion of Sir Denys Bray's 
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work on the Brahii language. For Brahui, though not in such danger 
of early decease as some of the others, js especially interesting to the 
comparativist owing to its remote situation in Baluchistan and its earlier 
separation from other Dravidian languages. 

In Part II (pp. 1-43) Bray gives what is known of the history of the 
Brahuis and discusses the various theories that have been put forward 
as to their racial and linguistic origins. Here his sober judgment finds 
few certainties except the fact of the Dravidian origin of their language. 
He permits himself one speculation, based as he confesses on little save 
contiguity, namely that the Brahuis may be the remnants, or at least 
the lmguistic descendants, of a pre-Aryan Dravidian population whose 
civilization is represented for us now by the ruins of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

The value of Part IT cannot be overestimated. For we have here 
an excellent vocabulary of the language, in which the words are richly 
illustrated by examples of the contexts.in which they are used. How 
far it may be properly called an etymological vocabulary isa little doubtful, 
for the author has for the most part contented himself with very general 
comparisons and indications. In the case of the Dravidian content 
that was inevitable, for we have as yet established no precise corre- 
spondences between the Dravidian languages. But for the innumerable 
borrowings from Baluchi, Lahnda (Jatki), and Sindhi further precision 
might have been attained. Usually Bray has quoted forms from several 
languages without indicating which is the probable source of borrow r. 

In some cases the form indicates a Lahnda rather than a Sindhi 
source: so, with double consonants where Sindhi has single :— 
chakki * taste’, chatting ‘ to lick’, guddi ‘kite’, kukkuy * cock’ (as 
shown in the example) from Lah. tukkur m., not kukkir f. or Si, kukir' f., 
lagging ‘to meet’, pinni ‘calf of leg’, pusst ‘damping’; or with 
dental before r:—drah ‘a partic. wild grass’ (Lah, drabh, but Si. 
drabh*), trihdn ‘3 year old camel ' (Lah. trihdn, but Si, trihdn™). 

On the other hand the double consonant may be due to borrowing 
from an older stage of Sindhi before the simplification of double 
consonants in the case of words not attested with a double consonant 
in Lah. :—baceing ‘to escape’, budding ‘to sink’, buggi * fried *, 
jann ‘bridal procession ’ (Lah. janj, Si. jan"), lattar * trampling ’. 
Similarly a final -av appears to represent the older stage of Sindhi -o 
in bannau * embankment ’, bifaw * bush’, farau * saddle-felt ", and 
perhaps manjav ‘hurdle made of branches’ (contrast the more 
modern borrowing of gando from Si. gandho), 
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Doubtless the change of -I- to -r- in Sindhi is comparatively recent : 
we accordingly find forms with -l- where modern Sindhi has -r- fairly 
common, sometimes with other distinctive Sindhi characteristics, as 
in dukkal ‘dearth’, kodal ‘ mattock’ (Lah. kédal, Si. kodar', cf. 
kodaryo * worker with &.'). The case of sulung ‘tunnel’, for which 
Bray quotes Lah. sulung beside Si. suringh®, is more difficult. Is 
-- a Brahui innovation, as apparently not uncommonly in the Nushki 
dialect, or is it borrowed from some IA. dialect with -l-? So jal 
‘ torrent-bed ", from which B. rightly dissociates Skt. jala-, etc., may 
be compared with Skt. lex. jhara- ‘ cascade’, surviving in Be, Hi. 
jhari f.° waterfall ', Guj. jharo m. * fountain ', Mar. jhard m.* spring’ ; 
-l- forms in the compound Pkt. wjjhalia- ‘ thrown up’, Hi. wjjhalna 
‘to flow from one vessel to another’, Or. ujhulaiba * to clean out a 
tank’, 

The change of v- to b- is perhaps recent, and need not be taken as 
an isogloss running through other Dravidian languages, At least 
TA. v- appears as b- in a number of words: bahat ‘ refuge ’ which B. 
derives from Sindhi wah" ‘ protection ’ + of* ‘shelter ’, bining * to 
pick up’ for which B. quotes Hi. binnd, better the older binna — Skt. 
vicinott : in the West and North-west I have only found this in Guj. 
and Kash. (Nep. Dict. s.v. binnu). bashsham ‘summer rains’ (also 
in Baluchi) is perhaps a loan from Mid.IA. *vassa < Skt. varsih with 
Brahui suffix -(@)m. 

forgenstierne (NTS. V) has shown that Baluchi loanwords in 
Brahui often show an older form of the language. The same is true 
of IA. as hinted by B. in Part I. bahia ‘ armful’ with the final -« 
of the Skt. stem which was replaced by -@ in Si. etc. bdh* ‘arm’, 
while in Lah. bdh@ has the meaning ‘shoulder of horse’, For Skt. 
urkkau Pa. and Sgh. have expected forms with wa-; elsewhere in India 
including Dardie we find only bru-, bu- (see Nep. Dict. s.v, boknu) : 
Brahui bit ‘kidney’ points to a Mid.IA. *e(rjikka-. We have seen 
Mid.TA. ¢ in bashsham, perhaps also in kashshing ‘to pull out’ < 
Mid.TA, *hass- < Skt. kérsati, though tushsh ‘ bran’ with double shah 
indicates the possibility of kashsh- being a loan from Pers. kas-: and 
kamish * greyhaired’, for which B. tentatively suggests Skt. kalmdsga-. 
Skt. # in shank ‘twig', Skt. éanku- which survives in Khowar sony 
‘twig " (Morgenstierne) and in other Dardic dialects: sheval * waterplant 
vallisneria octandra’, Skt. éaivala- (Nep. Dict. s.v. siwali):  shil: 
‘pointed * (see below); kishum ‘ saccharum ciliare *, Skt, bada- (Nep. 
Dict, a.v. kis), Skt. -mb-, -nd- which became -(m)m-, -(")n- in the 
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neighbouring IA. languages, are maintained in domb* gipsy blacksmith *, 
kambar ‘ spotted ' - land * penis’ (Nep. Diet. s.v. ldro), pinding * to 
beg’. Skt. rd in narding “to groan’, Skt, nérdaty (or from Iranian 
*nard- in Pashtu nar-, Morgenstierne Et. Voc. Pashtu, p. 53). Skt. 
intervocalic unvoiced plosives appear to be preserved in some words, 
indicating very early borrowing: shik * pointed ', Skt. ikha; hati 
‘hornless ', kit‘ shaven ’, Skt. Kiita-; rutau ’ smallpox ’, Skt. sphota- : 
chibit ‘ unripe melon’ beside Si. cthhir® * cucumis pubescens’ < Skt, 
cirbhata-, cirbhita-. dranna ‘ the wild bush artemisia’ points to 
earlier *dramna- like Khowar drén “ wormwood ' (Lorimer), while 
Skt. damana- or *dramana- appears in all the other TA. language 

(Nep. Dict. s.v, damana), This makes more plausible the comparison of 
chuh ‘ravenous’ with Khowar chut ‘hunger’ (LSI.: for chui 7) < Skt. 
Agudha which appears in Pa. as Khuda, in Pkt. as chuhd as well as 
Khuhd, while Pj. has only Khoh, pit‘ goat dysentery with ulcerated 
liver’, if from the family of Skt. plihdn-, agrees with West Pahari 
Bhalesi t]ei ‘ spleen ’ (Siddheshwar Varma) and Mar. pihd: elsewhere 
in Mod. TA. pi- > pil- (Nep. Dict. s.v. phiyo). Skt. ldigala- * plough ’ 
attested in Bg. dial, néhal, Magahi ldgal, Bih. niigano, Hi. 
ndgal, Szh. naqule, nangul and in the N.W. in Bhadrawahi 
ndngal, appears in Brahui as langar and Baluchi nangar. pappus 


phupphusea-) than Lah. Phipphur.  dréhur ‘gteed, desire to cat in 
pregnancy ’, as derived by B., Supports the assumption that Skt. 
dohada-* morbid desires of Pregnancy " (Yajiiavalkya) is a Mid. TA. 
form of daurhrda- ( only lex, in this sense), dauhrda- (Sugruta), 

Even if Brahui has borrowed widely from LA., the previous 
ascendancy of a Brahui confederation would account for many words 
being borrowed from it by its neighbours: and in fact we find here 
4 great many words common to Brahui, Baluchi, Lahnda and Sindhi, 
which do not seem to have representatives in other LA. languages, 

In the present state of our knowledge it is often impossible to 
say whether a Brahui word of Dravidian origin has desrended directly 
or has been re-borrowed from TA. Is kunnal‘ cur] “di-ectly connected 
with Tam, ete. kwrul, or a loan from some NW. form of “kt. j. ndala-? 
bel ‘half a day or night , one of two meals, division ¢ fw: " ete.’ 
with apparently the primary meaning of ‘division " jel 4 lnspite 
B. who objects on score of meaning, be derived from kt. télé, oo which 
the earlier meaning is not ‘time’ byt * limit’: but it may slag be 
real Dravidian belonging to the family of Kan, her | 


separation 7, 
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from which Skt. wld was a loan as suggested by Kittel, Kan. Diet, 
p. xlu. On the other hand, huffing ‘to pound’ which B. appears to 
connect directly with Tam, ete. duty, is certainly a loan from IA, 
kuét- (itself probably borrowed from Dravidian), since the normal 
correspondence of Tam. Kan. k- is Brahui &A. 

It will be seen what great interest this work will have first and fore- 
most for the student of Dravidian, but also for those concerned with 
the vocabulary of Indo-Aryan and of the neighbouring Iranian 
languages. We must indeed be thankful that the Government of 
India undertook the publication, but we may regret that so important 
a work had to be printed at the Government Press, with its ugly type, 
its small resources (only one fount is used throughout the dictionary 
for Brahui, English, and all other languages alike), its bad alignment, 
its rather frequent misprints, and its execrable binding. The result 
of so many years of devoted work deserved a better habitation, 


Inpo-Urauiscnes Srracncut. Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1934. 
Filosofi, Sprikvetenskap och historiska Vetenskaper 1. Von 
Bs6Rn CoLtinper. pp. 116. Uppsala, 1934. Price: Swedish 
Kronor 3.50. 

In this excellently printed and reasonably priced book the question 
of the possible relationship between the Indo-European and Uralian 
(i.e. Finno-Ugrian plus Samoyede) families of languages is discussed. 
The evidence is clearly presented and the discussion is exhaustive 
and concise. Much has been written on this subject, but 
Professor Collinder's work will he welcome as an exceptionally clear 
and methodologically rigorous pronouncement on the problem, more 
particularly in these days when all too many rash suggestions as to 
distant connections of both Indo-European and Uralian are being made 
(cf. the recent attempts to show that Indo-European and Corean, and 
that Uralian and Eskimo are cognate). Further, to quote Collinder’s 
own words (p. 16): “Die vorliegende untersuchung bringt sowohl 
in morphologischer wie in lexicalischer hinsicht bedeutend mehr 
beweisstoff als die vorgiinger. Und zugleich ist jedenfalls der 
lexicalische stoff strenger gesichtet, als es bei den vorgingern der 
fall war.” 

The question discussed by Collinder is, a priori, of the very greatest 
importance. Among other things, if it can be shown either that IndE. 
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and Ural. are related or that the Pr.IndE. and Pr.Ural. speech- 
communities were in contact, the much-vexed problem of the “ indo- 
germanische Urheimat”’ is all but solved, since the Finno-Ugrian 
urheimat was certainly near the Volga. It is remarkable that the 
Finno-Ugrian aspect of this problem has been so much neglected 
by Indo-European philologists, 

In an introduction (§§ I-22) a survey of the literature of the subject 
is given. Many of the best-known names of Finno-Ugrian philology 
(e.g. Vilhelm Thomsen, Anderson, Budenz, Munkiesi, Wiklund, 
Setiili, Paasonen, Ojansuu, Skald, Jacobsohn, Lewy) and a few well 
known in the Indo-European field (e.g. Sweet, Holger Pedersen, 
Joseph Schmidt) find mention here. Further the problem raised by 
the fact that there are no correspondences between the IndE. and 
Ural. numerals—which, on the hypothesis of ultimate relationship, 
might at first sight be expected—is dealt with. 

Then follows a list of PrIndE. and Pr.Ural. correspondences, with 
sections on morphology and lexicography (in the latter the pronouns 
are discussed in a separate sub-section). The following correspondences 
are given } :— 

MORPHOLOGY 
Inflexion 
DECLENSION 
Plural 

§ 23. Pl. suff. +-: Finn. pl. stem linnwi- (<lintu “ bird ") 
Tavgy abl. pl. kulayita: abl. ag. kulagata (<= kula “ raven ") os IndE. 
*to-4 (= Goth. pai). 

Case-endings 

§ 26. Acc. sg.: Mari BiiSam (< Bilt “ water”) Tavgy kulam 
(< hula “raven ”’) co Lat. lepum. 

§ 27. Abl.: Mord. abl. 8g. tolgada, tolgado (<tolga “ feather "’) 
Tavgy takada adv.“ from behind " co Osean sakaraklid “ sacello Le 

$$ 29-35. “Casus rectus” in , (+ vowel): Mari ¢u33 “he” 
(<tu “ that one”) Sel. kud. keds who ™ (ef. Finn, ku-ka “ who ?"’) 
eo IndE. *to-d (= Skt. lat: of. also Goth, pat-a), 

& 36-41. “ Casus obliquus ” in -»-. Here Collinder discusses 
the problem afforded by the ‘ppearance of an nin certain positions 

* To save space only one Finno-Ugrian, one Samoyede, and one IndE, form one 
given from each set of cognates. The Samoyede dialects are referred to as Yurnk, 
Tavgy, Sel. (= Ostyak-Samoyede, Runs, ec’ kupalij), Kam, = Kamass Motor: the 


Finno-Ugrian languages by the names suggested as standard j Leeds Siudias ; 
English and Kindred Languages iii, 589 : a 
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in the ** conjugation ’ of nouns with personal suffixes, Paasonen and 
Mark assume that Mansi, in which the n indicates that the object 
possessed is in the plural (kwol “ house’: kwolem “' my house”: 
kwoldnem “ my houses”), best preserves the Pr.Ural. state of affairs 
but Collinder (following Wiklund) shows that in Pr.Ural. this n 
occurred in the oblique cases of the singular as well as in the plural 
(ef. Erza-Mord. nom, sg. kudom “ my house *’: iness.ag. Kudoson 
“in my house”: nom, pl. kudon “ my houses ** Yurak lamba “‘ snow- 
shoe’: abl. sg. lambahad “‘ from a snowshoe”: nom. ace. sg. lambau 
“my snowshoe *": abl. sg. lambahadan “ from my snowshoe"; nom. 
pl. lambin “ my snowshoes *’). He then goes on to connect this Ural. 
n with the n of the oblique case of the IndE, heteroclitic declension 
(cf. Lat. femur: feminis) which he believes to represent a very early 
IndE. state of affairs. 


CONJUGATION 

Tense 

$9 46-8. s-preterite : Mansi 1 sg. pret. minsam (< min- “ to go"’) 
Tavgy 1 sg. “* 2nd tense” timtusuam (: 1 sg.“ Ist tense" fivnéa’am) 
“make fire’ co IndE. s-aorist (as in Gk. €8eéa < deikvupt), 
Personal Endings 

$3 49-90. 1 sg.: Pr.Ural. -m (Hung. alszom “| sleep "', Yurak 
madam “*T cut’) co IndE. -mi, -m (Skt. demi “I am ", Gbharam 
“IT carried "’). 

I pl.: Pr.Ural. -mek, -mak (Lapp. mandimek “ we went”, Tavgy 
matamu’ “ we cut") co IndE. -m + ? (Lat. ferimus). 

2 pL: Pr. Ural. -tek, -tak (Hung. Aallotok “you hear", Yurak 
madada’ “ you cut") c> IndE. -e (Gk. ddpere). 
Suffires 

$3 51-72. Here follows a list of correspondences in the suffixes. 
Lack of space renders it impossible to give a summary of this section, 
which, since both the semantic and the morphological aspects are 
involved, would have to be full to be of value. A large number of such 
correspondences are given. 
(a) Personal Pronouns (and (b) Possessive Suffixes) 

§ 74. 1sg.: (a) Mord. mon, Sel. man “I”; (b) Hung. -m (nevem 
“my name"), Tavgy -ma co Eng. me. 
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3 75. 2sg.: (a) Mord. ton, Sel. tan “thou”; (6) Mord. -¢ (kudot 
“thy house ") co Lat. #2. 

§ 76. 3 sg.: (a) Mord. son “he, she”; (6) Komi -s (karys “ his 
town *) © (a) Gk. of (8) Goth. si (5) Lat. s# (8) Goth. sa, zo. 
Demonstrative 

§ 77. (a) Finn, nom. sz. tama, stem ta-, Sel. tam “ this” ; (6) Mord. 
to-, Sel. to “ that oo Gk. +o. 

§ 78. (a) Finn. nom. acc. pl. ndmat, stem na- “ these "> nuo, 
nuot * those '’, Sel. na“ that one"; (5) Finn. nin, ndin, non “ thus", 
Sel. nild’el “ thus, such ” co Skt. nd-nd “ thus and thus ". 

§ 79. Hung. e-z Kam. ide “ this” co Goth. is. 

§ 80. Hung. a-z oo Lith. a-ns “ that’. 

Relative 

§ 82. Finn. stem jo- co Skt. yiés “ who”. 
Interrogative 

§ 83. (A) Hung. ki co Lat. quis “ who?” 

(B) Finn. stem ku- “who? ”, Tavgy kua “ which 2" os (a) Goth. 
hwas (6) Albanian ku “ where ? ” 


Alphabetical List of Nouns, Verbs, and Particles 

§ 84. Finn. asu- “ to dwell’, Yurak nesy “ tent, village of tents” 
co Skt. dam “ Iam”, asta- “* dwelling *’, 

$8. Hung. Avr “ gut, cord”, Yurak Aurkun “ (sinew-) cord " 
co Gtk. yopS.; “ put, cord ”’, 

3 86. Hung. kap- “to seize, get’, Kam. kuwa-r-lim “to seize ” 
co Lat. capio. 

$87. Finn. keri “birch-bark”’, Sel. keram “to peel, skin” 
co ().Bulg. skora, kora “ hark ”, 

§ 88. Finn. -4i “also Kam. -ko “and, also” co Lat, -que. 

§ 90. Mord. kunda- “‘ to seize’ co Lat. prae-hendere. 

$92. Vatja huraz “ knife’ Motor kura, kuro “lmife” os OE. 

$ 4. Finn. ‘lante- “low”, Udmurt Ind “ fie L”’, Yurak lamdo 
“low ” co OPruss. lindan ** valley’, Eng. land. 

§ 95. Mari mane-, Yurak man- “ to say" co German mahnen. 
_ § 96. Hung. mos-, Yurak mdsa- “to wash" «n Lith. mazgoti 
“to wash *’. 

§ 97. Finn. murta- “ to break “y Sel. mornam “ to smash ” co Skt. 
myndti “ grinds, smashes ”’, 
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3 98. Finn. myy- “to sell”, Yurak mi- “to give, sell’’ co Lat. 
minus, 

§ 99. Finn. nato “ sister-in-law”, Yurak nado “ wife's younger 
brother " co Lett. zndts “ son-in-law, brother-in-law ’’. 

§ 100. Hung. ne “not”, Yurak si “not he” co Goth. ni. 

§ 101. Finn. nime-, Yurak nim “ name” co Eng. name. 

§ 102. Erza-Mord. wkso, wks ‘ash, elm”, Kam, tzo “ poplar” 
co Eng. ash. 

§ 103. Finn. paljo “much”, Yurak paju, pal’ “thick, close” 
co Gk. woAuc. 

§ 104. Mari pot “kettle”, Sel. peda, pat “earthenware pot” 
co Eng. pal, 

§ 105. Mord. pele-, Yurak pil’u “ to fear” co Goth, us-filma, 

3 106. Khanty pir-ct “last year”, Yurak purdari “* back” 
co Gk. wépuc. 

§ 107. Lapp. birrd “around”, Sel. por “ring” co Skt. pri 
be aroun wa 

3 109. Finn. puno- “to twine’, Sel. pan-, pun- “to twine, 
braid * co Eng. spin. 

§ 110. Finn. salava “ salix caprea vel fragilis’ <o Lat. salix. 

§ 111. Mord, sen, Tavgy ldy “sinew "’ co Eng. sinew, 

$ 112. Finn. iwo- ‘‘ to bring, fetch’, Yurak ta- “ to bring, give ” 
co Lat. dé, 

§ 113. Mord. ved, Motor bu “‘ water" co Eng. water. 

§ ll4. Finn. wetd-, Yurak vada-, vada- “to pull” co Lith. vedu 
“T bring "’. 

$115. Finn. vita “ hate, poison’ co Lat. virus. 

§ 116. Finn. vuote- “ year” co Gk. Eros. 

§ 118. Komi t'sin-, Sel. Swiemjan “ to decrease’ oo Gk. ddBovia 
“abundance " (< 4/ g*hden-). 

§ 119, Hung. esoreg- “to run", Sel. gormba “ it flows oo Skt. 
k§drati “ flows, vanishes" (< 4/ g*hder-, 4/ g*der-). 

§ 121. Norwegian Lapp. dares “ coarse, stiff "’, Sel. saral “ hard, 
tough ” co German s#arr. 

§ 122, Finn. tarkea “to desire” co Gk. orépyew “to love”. 

In a final chapter (§§ 123-34) these lexicographical correspondences 
are studied, chiefly from the phonological point of view and the con- 
clusion drawn which we may here express in the words Collinder uses 
in the preface (p. 4): ‘ Ich méchte hier nur die ansicht aussprechen, 
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dass von allen aktuellen verwandtschaftshypothesen — dia ural- 
altaische nicht ausgenommen — die indo-uralische gegenwiirtig 
jedenfalls am besten bezeugt ist.”” | 
Theoretically, the answer to the question—is there, or is there not, 
sufficient evidence to show that two given languages are related (we 
can never, of course, show that they are not related) or that the two 
speech-communities in question were in contact in their “ primitive " 
or undivided condition ?—would depend ideally on the solution of a 
statistical not a philological problem (cf. Leeds Studies i, 7-13), viz. is the 
number of phonematic correspondences between them “ statistically 
significant "' ? We know that “ the distribution of sound over meaning 
is a random one”, ie. we know of no reason why, for instance, in 
English the first phoneme of the word meaning “long” should be 
[1] rather than, say, [p]. Hence, when we find similarities between 
the phonematic patterns of words of the same or similar meanings in 
two languages (as, for instance, between the series Eng, long, lean, 
learn, life, love, light: German lang, lehnen, lernen, leben, liebe, licht) 
we must conclude one of two things: either (A) that the similarities 
are due to pure chance - or (B) that the languages are either “ related " 
(Le. were once one and the same language) or that the two speech- 
communities in question were in contact in their primitive condition 
and that sufficient borrowing—in one or both directions—to account 
for the similarities in question took place. The philological problem 
has thus been converted into a purely mathematical one for, ideally, 
the selection or rejection of Solution A depends merely upon whether 
the number of similaritios is ** statistically significant” or not, 


in our appreciation of evidence of suggested relationship between 
Thus, turning to Collinder’s work, we find one fact that is certainly 
statistically significant, viz. (p. 81): “Yon etwa zwolf finnisch- 
ugrischen pronominalstammen finden sich (mindestens) zehn im indo- 
europiischen wieder, und die personalendungen der verba, die ja mit 
den persdnlichen pronomina musammenhingen, weisen eine ihnliche 
Proportion auf. Von vierzehn finnisch-ugrischen nominalformantia 
finden sich zwélf im indoeuropiischen wieder. -.» Von acht finnis 
ugrischen kasusendungen haben wir vier im indoeuropaischen wieder 
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gefunden.” This one fact is therefore sufficient to prove alternative B. 
In view of this the other correspondences (many of them very striking) 
afford strong supporting evidence, though by themselves they could 
not afford proof since their number is certainly not statistically 
significant. Expressing the matter more strongly than Collinder himself 
has done (see above), we may therefore say that the evidence he has 
produced does definitely prove one of two things; either (I) IndE. 
and Ural. are related; or (II) ‘the Pr.IndE. and Pr.Ural. speech- 
communities were in contact and borrowing took place, 

Collinder's book does not, unfortunately, include more than a 
passing reference (§ 19) to another important statistical line of approach 
to the problem, viz. how many correspondences are there between 
Uralian and other arbitrarily selected languages with which there is 
no possibility of relationship? (e.g. one Australian, one North 
American, one South American, one Bantu, and one other African 
language might have been selected as test-languages). If the number 
proved in each case to be very considerably lower than that found 
between Uralian and Indo-European we should have further supporting 
evidence, though not, of course, proof, for alternative B. 

As we have seen, Collinder is in favour of alternative B, but he 
only discusses the further question of the choice between hypotheses I 
(relationship) and IT (early borrowing) in the most cursory manner 
(pp. 80-1). While agreeing with his conclusion on this point (relation- 
ship rather than early borrowing), the general linguist will be dis- 
appointed to find that the complicated question of the a prior 
improbability of morphological and pronominal borrowing (which 
Collinder, having shown a large number of Indo-Uralian similarities 
in the morphology and the pronouns, rightly adduces as evidence 
against the hypothesis of early borrowing) is left undiscussed. 

One also misses some reference to the much-~discussed question : if 
there are very early IndE. loanwords in Uralian, are they to 
be considered as of Pr.IndE., pre-Aryan, or pre-Iranian age ? 
Methodologically speaking Collinder is no doubt right in excluding 
discussion of this question, since he is in favour of the relationship- 
hypothesis; but it would at least have been convenient to have a 
summary of some of the chief views on the subject and a bibliography. 
As a further point of criticism one would have liked to see some 
discussion of the interesting Finn. kahdeksan, yhdeksiin “3”, “9 ed 
the second element of which apparently represents the IndE. form of 
Lat. decem, ete. To Collinder’s list of lexicographical correspondences 


root in Plattdeutsch jikel Eng. ic-icle ete., and the Ural. root in Hung. 
3&9, ete., “ice” which has not, I believe, hitherto been noticed, 

Despite these few disadvantages the book and its thesis are of 
extreme importance and Professor Collinder is to be congratulated 
upon the production of what will undoubtedly prove to be a standard 
work. Not the least significant point for the general linguist will be the 
fact that the proving of this thesis has shown something that has long 
been suspected, namely that general linguistic structure is almost 
valueless as an indication of relationship, for there could hardly be 
two groups less alike in their general structure than the (so-called) 
“ synthetic *’ Indo-European and the “ agglutinative ” Uralian. 

A. 8. C. R. 


ee 


Larrisk Orppox—Lapp Dictionary, By K. NIELSEN. Vol. I: 
A-F; pp. Ixvii + 666; 1932. Vol. IT: G-M; pp. viii + 718: 
1924. Oslo: Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforsk. ing : 
Publikasjoner, Serie B, vol. xvij 1-2, Norwegian Kroner 50 
per vol, 

With these volumes Professor Nielsen's great dictionary is half- 
way to completion. It is the largest. Lappish dictionary that has 
hitherto appeared, and has been eagerly awaited by Finno-Ugrian 
philologists for many years. Like Nielsen's other great contribution 
to Lappish studies, the Lerebok ¢ Lappisk, the dictionary deals with 
Norwegian Lappish and is based on the dialects of Polmak, Karasjok, 
and Kautokeino. The dictionary is exhaustive and, both in the number 
and arrangement of the entries, represents an enormous advance on 
Frus’ dictionary, which has hitherto been the standard work. Volume [ 
contains an introduction in which there is a full descriptive phonology 
of Norwegian Lappish and an explanation of the consonantal ablaut 
which is the chief diffeulty of the language. The extremely com- 
plicated transcription and the system of references and abbreviations 
used in the work are also carefully explained. The book is of the very 
Greatest value and js indispensable to all students of Lappish and 
Finno-Ugrian philology, It is therefore unfortunate (though in view 
of the size of the book doubtless unavoidable) that the price is so high. 

The reviewer has only two criticisms to offer, The first is one that 
might equally be levelled at almost all contemporary work on Finno- 
Ugrian. It is that the transcription used in this work, like that officially 
recognized for all Finno-Ugrian languages by the Finno-Ugrian 


The, a 
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Society, is obviously phonetic and not phonematic. This has various 
disadvantages: it renders it almost impossible to print the forms 
exactly in any publications other than those of the Finno-Ugrian 
Society, since nowhere else is the enormous number of diacriticized 
peculiars necessary for the very complicated transcription available : 
it makes it very difficult (particularly for the beginner) to remember 
the forms visually ; and, worst of all, it obscures the essential character 
of the phonology of the languages. Perhaps the chief points to be 
urged in favour of the transcriptions now employed for Finno-Ugrian 
and other languages in the U,S.S.R. are that they are simple to print 
and easy to visualize, and that, inaccurate as they almost certainly are, 
they do aim at being phonematic rather than phonetic. The second 
criticism is one that may seem to come oddly from an English reviewer. 
Nielsen’s whole work is presented in Norwegian-English bilingual— 
Norwegian in the left-hand column of the introduc tion, English in the 
right, Norwegian and English glosses to the Lappish words, etc, The 
vast majority of Finno-Ugrian philologists will agree with me that the 
second language should have been German and not English. In the 
first place German, which has always been the standard Weltsprache 
of the Finno-Ugrian Society and of Finno-Ugrian philology generally, 
is understood much more readily than English by the majority of 
Finno-Ugrian philologists, particularly in Hungary, but also to a very 
large extent in Finland and Estonia. In the second place there are at 
the moment no standard technical terms for Finno-Ugrian philology 
in English as there are in German and Norwegian. Thus, on p- lit of 
vol. i, the Norwegian term stadieveksling (= German Stufenwechsel) 
is translated by English stage-alteration. This English term is 
unintelligible out of its context and has no currency whatsoeve 
the usual translations of Stufenwechsel are the much more readily 
intelligible consonant(al) ablawt or consonant(al) alternation, 
But these are minor points in no way affecting the merit of a really 
great and outstanding work. 





Aran 5. C. Ross, 


CHANDRA-KANTA ABHIDHAN. A comprehensive dictionary of the 
Assamese language, pp. xxx +1 + 1044. Assam Sahitya Sabha, 
Jorhat, 1933, 

The Assam Sahitya Sabha, of Jorhat, has recently compiled and 
published an etymological dictionary of the Assamese language, the 
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Chandra-kanta Abhidhan. This is the third dictionary of Assamese 
which has appeared ; the first was by Bronson, compiled with the aid of 
Jaduram Deka Barua which was published by the Baptist Mission 
Press in 1867: and the second by the late Hema Chandra Barua. 
which was published by the Government of Assam in 1900. Bronson’s 
dictionary contains words written phonetically and etymologies are 
Wanting. Notwithstanding it served a useful purpose at the time, and 
Bronson, and others of the Baptist Mission in Assam, are entitled to 
all praise for having provided what was then the only good vocabulary 
of the language. The Hema Kosha, on the other hand, is an 
etymological dictionary and, though not so full and not containing 
s0 many references and quotations from Assamese puthis as the work 
now before us, showed a Breat step in advance and represents what 
must have been almost a life-long effort on the part of Srijut Hema 
Chandra Barua, who was a finished Assamese, Sanskrit, and Prakrit, 
scholar. The learned author unfortunately did not live to see the 
publication of his great work, which fell to the lot of others, The 
writer remembers the late Srijut Dulal Chandra Chowdhary bringing 
him the manuscript of the dictionary and asking whether the Assam 
Administration would publish it, a wish which was gratified, for thanks 
to the late Sir Henry Cotton, the then Chief Commissioner of Assam 


which duly appeared from the Baptist Mission Press in Calcutta in 
1900. The preface of the Chandra Kanta Abhidhan states that this 
dictionary contains 46,819 words, whereas the number in the Hema 
Kosha is 22,386 only, In the preface we are told how the present work 
originated, which was in the following manner, Rai Bahadur 
Radha Kanta Handiqui, a retired civil servant of the Assam Govern- 
ment, lost two most promising sons, Chandra Kanta and Indra Kanta, 
in the most tragic manner, in the course of a few days only, of typhoid 
fever; the elder Chandra Kanta, a young graduate of the Calcutta 
University, and the younger, Indra Kanta, who was reading for the 
B.A. at Gauhati. It was Whilst nursing Indra Kanta from typhoid 


two sons, and, further, to perpetuate their memory by arranging for 
the compilation and publication of an Assamese dictionary, also the 
preparation of a Buranji or history of Assam. The hall at Jorhat, 
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called the “ Chandra Kanta Handiqui Hall ’’, was opened by Sir John 
Kerr, the then Governor of Assam, on the 2nd December, 1926. The 
second memorial is the Chandra-kanta Abhidhan, the subject of this 
notice. Sir John Kerr in his opening speech said: “‘ No more suitable 
method could have been found by any Assamese father for honouring 
the memory of his Assamese sons; and I have no doubt willing and 
able workers will always be forthcoming to assist in carrying out the 
benefactor’s wish, and that the Institute should become a great centre 
of Assamese culture."’ The Chandra Kanta Handiqui Hall at Jorhat 
is now the headquarters of the Assam Sahitya Sabha, the Society 
which has -done so much in preserving the purity of the Assamese 
language and which has been responsible for the compilation and 
publication of the great work now before us. Rai Bahadur Radha 
Kanta Handiqui by making the large grant of Rs. 30,000, for com- 
memorating his two sons, has conferred an inestimable benefit on his 
fellow countrymen by giving them a veritable treasure house in the 
shape of the dictionary, and all concerned in its production are heartily 
to be congratulated on its appearance. To the writer of this notice 
the pleasure of studying the many pages of this volume has been great, 
more especially the etymologies and the numerous extracts from 
Assamese puthis it contains. Further, the excellent preface by 
Srijut Deveswar Chaliha and the learned introduction by Srijut 
Devananda Bharali, give additional interest and value to the work. 

In this brief notice it is not intended to offer any criticisms or review 
of the work as a whole. This must be left to competent scholars : 
I refer in particular to the introduction by Devanda Bharali. This 
notice is merely one of appreciation by one who was long connected 
with Assam, who during his period of service there did all within his 
power in the course of his official duties, to study the Assamese langua te 
and literature. That the work of compilation and publication is truly 
an indigenous effort on the part of the Sahitya Sabha, thanks to the 
generosity of Rai Bahadur Radha Kanta Handiqui, is an indication 
of the cultural advance of the Assamese people, and is an additional 
subject for congratulation. 

The dictionary, which is well printed and bound, is priced at 
Rs. 7, and is obtainable from the Assam Sahitya Sabha at Jorhat. 

P. R. Guerpor, 
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ManicHiiscne Hanpscurirren DER STAATLICHEN Museen Bern, 
Herausgegeben im Anftrage der preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften unter Leitung von Professor Capt Scamrpr. 
Band i, Kephalaia. Lieferung 1/2. pp. 50. Stuttgart: Verlag 
W. Kohlhammer, 1935. RM. 12. 

The Prussian Academy of Sciences has undertaken the publication 
of the Manichean papyri. To this good fortune we owe the early 
edition of this first volume. The form is that of the volume of 
Manichaische Homilien of the collection of Chester Beatty, published 
last year. Here also the work is by H. J. Polotsky and of the same high 
standard. Many pages are fragmentary, but many also are happily 
complete or almost so. In this volume are contained chapters i-xvi 
of the Kephalaia, of which chapters iv and vii had been earlier 
published and interpreted in SBAW., 1933, Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten. 
We have here from the unprejudiced Manichean standpoint inter- 
pretations of the manifold aspects of the Manichean system, so of 
the parable of the good and bad trees, the four fishers, peace, the right 
hand, the salutation, the fourteen aeons of Sethel, and many other 
topics in chapters of various length, The allusion on p- 12 to Zaradés 
(Zoroaster) places him after Bouddas (the Buddha) in time, On p. 7 
there is a reference to Zoroastrians reading their books, but this occurs 
in a schematic explanation of the fallibility of earlier religions, which 
is attributed to the fact that not the Teacher but the disciple recorded 
the Teachings. The allusion therefore loses some of its importance, 
The great passage of this volume is that on the mission of Manichaios 
himself, pp. 14 f£., which was earlier quoted in translation in SBA W., 
1933 (cited above). It agrees with the Arabic account of al-Bairiini. 

The technical production of the book js excellent. The Coptic 
is in the clear new type, Footnotes are few but judiciously support 
the interpretations, H. W. B. 


SYLLABAIRE Hirtire Cunttrorue. Par Lovis Detaporre, Libraire 
d'Amérique et d’Orient Adrien Maisonneuve, Paris, 1999, Frs, 30, 
This book, forming part of M. Delaporte’s Manuel de Langue 
Mittite, intended for students entering upon this study, contains a short 
preface on the cuneiform type of writing and the lists of signs, in two 


arrangements, according to the form of the sign and according to its - 


syllabic value. A table of variants of the elements forming part of the 


cuneiform signs is appended. It is 4 useful and indeed necessary part 
of such a manual. H. W. B. 
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Caucastca. Fasciculus 11, Herausgegeben von G. Derrers. Leipzig : 
Verlag Asia Major G.M.B.H., 1934. 

Four monographs are comprised in this fasciculus. One is concerned 
with Iranian, Ossetische Studien, by K. Bouda. They contain a 
useful contribution to the definition of the meanings and history of 
words and to Ossetic syntax. The author has treated komdaryn, 
komyn, cist, sir, unyn, the deictic use of pronouns, kinyn in 
intransitive phrases, Ossetic-Caucasian relations, old material in 
Ossetic, the Accusative, astiiu, the postposited adjective, and group 
inflexion. Under the Ossetic-Caucasian relations it is not altogether 
clear what connections are intended. In the case, for example, of 
Oss. iif “ fish "’, it is necessary to remember Sogdian kp (= haf) and 
Saka kava- with the same meaning, On the Cerkes there are two studies, 
Prince N. Trubetzkoy has recorded his recollections of two visits to 
the Cerkes, so far as they have remained in his memory after loss of 
his notebooks. He has here given chiefly translations of tales written 
down during his visits, The second article is by G. Deeters, a linguistic 
analysis of a Cerkes children’s learning book. R. Bleichsteiner in 
“ Die Kaukasischen Sprachproben in Evliya “ has examined the words 
and phrases recorded by Evliya Celebi, and has succeeded in most 
cases in tracing their equivalents in modern Georgian, Mingrelian, 
Abyaz, and Cerkes. The words are important evidence to the three 
non-literary languages three hundred years ago. 











H. W. B. 


ErupEs COMPARATIVES SUR LES LANGUES CAUCASIENNES DU NORD- 
ouEsT (MorpHo.ocrg). Georces Dumézu. Librairie d’Amérique 
et d’Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1932. Fre. 80. 

TEXTES POPULAIRES Incus, KRecueillis par M. Janact. Traduits 
commentés et précédés d'une introduction grammaticale par 
G. Dumézm. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1935. Frs. 30. 

The comparative studies of the first of these two books are confined 
to the morphology with occasional indication of comparative 
phonology. Morphology before a basic phonology has been worked out 
has not been approved or possible in Indo-European comparative 
grammar; it 1s exposed to the risk of accidental similarities, It is 
therefore doubtful if anything more than similarity of general structure 
or of syntactical use can be shown in this way. 

The eighteen Ingus texts are welcome. Jabagi had collected 
traditions, songs, and proverbs of the Ingu’, both from an interest 
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in folklore and as a service to his own people. They are thus popular 
texts. The editor has given the texts with interlinear translation 
| : rg ranslation at the end. 
accompanied by a freer translati owes 
Dre Tranter. ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN. Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 3¢ Abteilung, 1* Teil, 3° Band, 1933. 
Professor A. Christensen has in one hundred pages written a most 
excellent account of the origins and of the culture of the Iranians to 
the end of the Achwmenid period, with an Appendix on the period 
between Alexander and the end of the Sasanian Empire. Useful 
bibliographies are given throughout. He has treated of the early 
period, the reform of Zoroaster, the Iranians of the west and of the 
north. The sketch of the oldest and least known times and of the 
activity and beliefs of Zoroaster probably approaches as near to the truth 
as present information permits. It is admittedly incomplete evidence 
For the Western Iranians more js to be expected when the Elamite 
tablets, discovered at Persepolis, are published, The recent discovery 


all the available information, which, as he notes, is largely preserved 
in non-Iranian books, Happily Greek authors supply the want created 
by the lack of indigenous literary sources, Eight excellent Plates are 
included. 
H. W. B. 
A Treeran-Encuisp Dicrionary. With special reference to the 
prevailing dialects, To which is added an English-Tibetan 
Vocabulary. By H. A. JAscuxe. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., Ltd. Reprinted 1934, 425. 

No Tibetan dictionary is exhaustive. Such a one is greatly needed. 
Meantime it is good to have available once more at a reasonable price 
Jaeschke’s very useful dictionary, It had become scarce and expensive, 
The contents are unchanged, only the format has been reduced. 
Daily use has demonstrated its handiness. With the help of this 
dictionary and that of S. C. Das it is possible to work at Tibetan 
texts, but the omissions of both are often disturbing, Reading recently 
the Siddhasara of Ravigupta in the Tanjur, I have met often words 
or phrases which neither elucidated. Thus li-zir-ha, corresponding to 
éafi “ zedoary ” of the Sanskrit text, 18 in neither, Skt. rajani-dvaya 
“ curcuma longa and aromatica ” is rendered by sqyer-ba dan skyer 
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Khanda dan, of which siyer khanda, omitted by Jaeachke, is explained 
by 8. C. Das as a confection of skyer-pa. The word for “ coriander " 
is /u-sw in the dictionaries, the medical text uses ho-su. Neither: 
dictionary has kha-lua, which translates Skt. mituluiga “* citrus 
medica” (it occurs in the Mahavyutpatti), nor A he-ron used for 
Skt. ¢rivrt “ turpethum", The word ts'on-mo-sten, omitted in 8. C. 
Das, and stated in Jaeschke to be an unknown metal, translates 
Skt. (rapus “ tin” (also in the Mhvy.). Skt. aina- “ deer’s (flesh) "" is 
rendered by khar(a) go sol gyi 4a. Further fin-tu 2i-ti-por gyur-pa 
translates drgter dkulata bhréam. Future compilers of Tibetan 
dictionaries may also expect to find much of use in the Chinese 
polyglot dictionaries. 
H. W. Bainey. 
Revue pes Erupes Istamigues. Publiée sous la direction de 
L. Massicnon. Tome VIII (Année 1934), 4 cahiers, pp. 512, 
Paris: Geuthner. Subscription price 100 francs per annum. 
This latest volume of the R.E.J. is remarkable not only for the 
variety of its documentation on Islamic subjects, ranging from Barbary 
to Japan, but still more for the large proportion of articles dealing 
with new or almost untouched problems. In this respect it holds up 
a mirror to the present state of Islamic Orientalism, with results at 
once encouraging and disheartening, Such preliminary articles as 
those of Albert de Boucheman on the rivalry between two semi- 
sedentary nomad groups in Syria (pp. 9-58), of Jean Sauvaget on the 
stages of the growth of Damascus as a city (pp. 421-480), and of A. N. 
Poliak on the popular risings in in the Mamluk period (pp. 251— 
273) all represent pioneer work in important fields of historical study. 
While they hold out the promise of valuable extensions of knowledge 
in the future, one cannot help feeling a touch of despondency at the 
little way we have gone and the long way there is still to go. Somewhat 
similar reflections are evoked in another field by Professor Massignon’s 
interrogative memoranda on the formation of abstract nouns in Arabic. 
The note of pessimism is openly sounded by Tadeusz Lewicki in 
publishing some new texts in Old Berber from an anonymous twelfth- 
century work (pp. 275-306) and by E. Borrel in regard to the popular 
poetry and music employed in the former secret religious assemblies 
of certain Turkish tribes (pp. 241-250), the first because the material is 
so scanty, the second because the study of this subject, so important 
in its sociological bearings, has begun ten years too late, 
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This bent towards social Investigation, however, which is 
responsible for much of its element of originality, constitutes, together 
with summaries of current activities, the special feature of the REL, 
and gives it a place apart amongst Islamic periodicals, Most of the 
remaining contributions also fall within one or the other category, 
A summary of two articles by Gordlevsky on the artisan corporations in 
Turkey (pp. 79-88), Paul Marty's article on the recent difficulties of the 
silk-weavers in Tunisia (pp. 223-240), and Mme. Jeanne Jouin’s 
illustrated survey of the traditional dress of the women of Syria and 
Palestine (pp. 481-505) continue the tradition of sociological study, while 
Claude Cahen contributes a corpus of useful geographical and historical 
material on medieval Mesopotamia from the unpublished work of Ibn 
Shaddad (pp. 109-128), and Lewicki an analysis of a fifteenth-century 
‘Ibadi chronicle, the Kitah as-Siyar of ash-Shammakhi (pp. 57-78). 
Current developments are represented by a variety of summaries : 
of the Firdausi celebrations in Tran, by Professor Massé (393-420), 
of extracts from the Russian press relating to Islam in Central Asia and 
the Far East, by J, Castagné (pp. 59-108), and of the reports made at 
the Congress of Writers of the U.S.5.R. on the literature of the Centra] 
Asian republics, by B. Nikitine (pp. 407-381). A brief account of the 
Muslim community in Finland (pp- 1-8) and an obituary of Ahmad Zaki 
Pasha (pp. 388-392) are contributed by Bichr Fares, and the abridged 
translation of ‘Ali “Abdar-Raziq’s Islam and the Bases of Government, 
begun in the previous volume, ig concluded (pp. 163-222). And. by no 
means the least important feature of the volume, the series of Ahstracta 
Islamieca is continued in a long and valuable section, compiled by 
Dr. Paul Kraus, of works relating to Islamic medicine and science 
(pp. 126-163). H. A. R. G. 


Toe Hoty Qurin. English Text and Commentary (with Arabic 
Text). By A. Yosur "Ant, Part I containing the First Sipira. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. Xx +- 56. Lahore, 1994. Rs. 1. 

La Sacesse Coramioue Ec.airnte 
Par Manmoup Monrar-Katirszocov. 8vo, pp. 261, 
Geuthner, 1935. 22 frs. 

The late Genera] Mahmoud Mohtar Pasha, in his introduction to 
the second of these books, remarks that “ 4 sacred text, if it is to live 
afresh in another tongue, requires to be given life by pens which are 
imbued by that same life.” The best translation will be one made by 
a believer in the sacred and unique character of the text, and will not 
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always be the most literal translation. This is a liberty of which 
Mohtar Pasha himself has taken full advantage, his object being simply 
to unite in one short volume “the essential elements of the Qur'iin ”’ 
by the omission of verses and parts of verses amounting to about 
four-fifths of the whole. : 

The translator who sets out to reproduce the entire text, on the 
other hand, cannot afford to wander far from the literal rendering. 
For in a sacred text the minutim may, ex hypothesi, be of the most: far- 
reaching importance. Mr. Yusuf ‘Ali, too, of course, has aimed at 
something more than a bare rendering. In addition he has tried, 
“ greatly daring,”* to reproduce something of the rhythm of the original 
by the use of unrhymed free verse, each line of which begins with a 
capital. The rhythmical quality is certainly present, but the reviewer 
must confess that the effect is, in his opinion, altogether unhappy. 
The translation itself contains many happy turns of phrase, but is 
marred by several loose and sometimes fanciful renderings, _ 

In both works, however, the actual translation is perhaps of leas 
importance than the commentary. We are in reality dealing with two 
highly individual recensions (the word is not too strong). Each has 
the interest of presenting, in Mr. Yusuf ‘Ali's words, “the picture 
which their own mental and spiritual vision presents to themselves,” 
and each is the work of a man of wide culture, with long training and 
experience, not in academic or theological seclusion, but in the busy 
life of politics and public service. Both are modernist, in the sense that 
they reject the formalism of the rigid orthodox tradition, and maintain 
the characteristic modernist doctrines, such as free will and the 
symbolical interpretation of legendary narratives and of the° 
descriptions of the future life. There is, however, a significant difference 
between them: Mr. Yusuf ‘Ali’s commentary is mainly * practical " 
and homiletic, whereas Mohtar Pasha shows rather a sufistic- 
philosophical tendency, Both are well worthy of the attention of those 
interested in the modern development of Muslim thonght. 

H. A, BR. G. 


HistorRe pes Croisapes er pv Royaume Franc pe J&rusanen. 
IT: Monarchie Franque et Monarchie Musulmane : L’Equilibre. 
Par Rext Grovsser. 8vo, pp. iv +921. Paris: Plon, 1935, 
100 fes. 

M. Grousset’s second volume, which, notwithstanding its bulk, 
follows the first at an interval of only a few months, deserves more 
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than a passing notice. While it follows in the main the lines of the 
previous volume (reviewed in Vol. VIL, pp. 981-3), it shows also some 
significant differences in detail. As the events of this period are less 
dispersed and lend themselves more easily to unified treatment than 
in the earlier period, there is less overlapping and a corresponding 


between the original and the translation where they are significant, 
‘This is all to the good, and the numerous quotations take on in con- 
Sequence the character of first-hand or eye-witness accounts, which in 
the first volume they did not always possess. There is also a marked 
change, not of outlook but of stress, as the author gets more fully into 
his stride ; his personal judgments are more intrusive and more heavily 
underlined, Partly, no doubt, because in* his defence of the later 
“ Capetians ” he is aware that he is arguing a case; no historian has 


Chalandon. These, and various other matters in which he expresses 
4 personal view, belong to the province of Western medievalists, 


Croisarles,"” 654 8qq.). 

" The leading ideas in this volume are firstly that the monarchy 
was the sheet-anchor of the Latin states—the case for which is argued 
passionately and on the whole persuasively ; and. secondly, that the 


to which the “ Crusading ideology” was in direct antithesis (e.g. 
pp. 247 and 615-17). The Weight laid upon these factors will be best 
appreciated from two quotations ;— 

" La solution [i.e. of the struggle between the Turks and the Franks] 
allait presque entiérement dépendre de la valeur respective des 
institutions monarchiques chez les deux adversaires " (p, S66), 

“La, ot il eft fala une véritable Vélkerwanderung, une 
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démographique et rurale, le Pondichéry de Dupleix an lien du Canada 
de Montcalm, la colonie qu'un désastre militaire anéantit au lieu de 
celle qui survit mame a la conquete étrangére " (p. 865), 

These ideas largely dominate M. Grousset’s exposition ; he cannot, 
for example, forgive the Byzantine empire for its hesitant and finally 
hostile attitude which allowed the destruction in Anatolia of the 
Crusades of 1147 with their multitudes of possible future colonists 
(Appendix IV). Often, too, they lead him into speculations in which 
the broad overriding facts (although M. Grousset: is by no means 
unaware of them) are apt to be lost to view while he expatiates on the 
moral of this or that episode in the light of the doctrine of monarchical 
institutions or of “le fait colonial’, A characteristic example will be 
found in his impatience at the missed opportunity of erecting a 
“ Frankish County of Middle-Orontes ” in 1157 which, he maintains, 
if given to Thierry of Flanders, would have secured the support of the 
Flemish cities (p, 384). 

The presentation of the oriental aspects reflects, as in the previous 
volume, the absence of preliminary orientalist researches. There are, 
it is true, many passages of shrewd analysis and of just appreciation, but 
the oriental figures and background are not solidly built u ; even in 
dealing with Saladin (for whom the fullest documentation has hitherto 
been made available to the Western student) the reader is not prepared 
for the final catastrophe, which 18, indeed, ascribed almost entirely 
to the negative factors of weakness in the kingdom. In so far as the 
utilization of the available oriental sources is concerned, however, 
these is little indeed of importance that has been overlooked,! but in 
spite of the author's caution Ibn al-Athir has again proved something 
of a snare, especially in relation to Egypt. Thus the situation in Egypt 
prior to the siege and capture of Ascalon in August, 1153 (pp. 349-353), 
is somewhat misrepresented. The attack on Ascalon was not caused 
directly by disorders in Egypt. Ibn Sallar was, on the whole, a capable 
and energetic ruler, who reacted to the Franks’ fortification of Gaza 
first by a naval raid in the summer of 115] (related in the Dam. 
Chron., 307-8, but overlooked by M. Grousset) and secondly by 


* The following points are perhaps worth mentioning : pp. 70-1: Kamal ad-Din’s 
statement cannot stand against the concordant testimony of [bn al-Qalinisi, William 
of Tyre, and Ibn al-Athir; p, 367: the truce between Nar ad-Din and the Franks 
was first made in 1155 (Dam, Chron, 322) ; Pp. 416-17 : according to the Dam. Chron. 
(353) Manuel was negotiating with Nar ad-Din even before his advance, and this 
seems to be confirmed by the presence of Nir ad-Din's envoys at Mamistra, as 
mentioned on p. 403. 
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endeavouring to form an alliance with Nar ad-Din. The siege of 
Ascalon was formed in January, 1153, whereas Ibn Sallar was 
assassinated only in April. This may have contributed to the conquest, 
but even the new government in Egypt strongly reinforced the besieged 
garrison. On the other hand, in preserving what may be called the 
conventional view of the events in Egypt leading up to and following 
the establishment of Saladin, again based mainly upon Ibn al-Athir, 
M. Grousset follows probably the safest plan, in the absence of a 
detailed study. 

Mention of Saladin brings us to the crux of the problems associated 
with the Muslim counterstroke and the fall of Jerusalem. M. Grousset 
as has been seen, finds the explanation firstly in the recovery of the 
monarchical institution on the Islamic side, coinciding with its decline 
on the Frankish side, and secondly in the failure to place the Frankish 
colonization of Syria on a sound numerical and agricultural basis. 
It may be questioned whether the second was an effective cause in any 
degree. If there js any virtue at all in historical reasoning, nothing 
can be more certain than that, however strongly Syria might have 
been colonized, the enormous reserves of strength possessed by the 
Muslim East—decaying as it was—were more than sufficient to have 
put an end to the experiment sooner or later. How far the very 
modern-sounding colonial concepts of M. Grousset can be applied 
to the French of the twelfth century is another question, which again 
falls within the sphere of the Western medievalists, 

The first reason is more substantial, and that it contains an 


be doubted. Yet a great deal 


conceptions of monarchical institutions into medieval Islamic 
society. Western historians generally see in the sequence Zanki— 
Niir ad-Din—Saladin a steadily increasing mobilization of military 
force based upon a gradual expansion of territorial holdings and 
simultaneous increase of sovereign status. Thé history of the crusades 
becomes a sum in simple addition and subtraction. M. Grousset 
does himself some injustice by allowing it to appear as if he, too, 
held this view. For in his close examination of the Oriental sources 
he has not failed to notice and to comment upon several of the passages 
that hint at, rather than disclose, the moral revolution which underlay 
the political action, and which was the true decisive factor. 


* Tho Sallir was a Sunni and we Supported by the Sunni party in Egyp Jamal 
ac-Din al-Halabl, BM. Or. 3685, fol. 87a), arty in Egypt (Ja: 
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Professor Massignon has pointed out in another connection that 
movements in Islam are generally “in the nature of sudden flashes, 
momentarily violent but transitory’... There is little of gradual and 
organized building-up, but instead there is a long period of secret 
preparation during which the social conscience is aroused, and the 
movement suddenly comes to maturity in a “general mobilization 
for the struggle which seeks to vindicate by force of arms the neglected 
rights of the Divine Law’. It was precisely with such a movement 
that the Crusaders were faced in Syria. There is no space within the 
limits of a review to develop this theme at length, but the essential 
points may be briefly stated. It is admitted that the fundamental 
cause of the weakness of the Muslims was the spirit of particularism 
and local jealousy which reigned in Syria and Mesopotamia, and which 
offered opportunity of personal aggrandizement to ambitious princes 
and governors; that any political unity created merely by force was 
unstable and would end, like the empire of Tutush, in disruption ; and 
that the creation of a true political unity had to wait on the growth of 
a psychological or spiritual unity strong enough to master—even if 
only for a moment—the obstacles of regionalism and private interest. 
It was this that made the path of recovery so slow and painful, Only 
thirty years elapsed from the arrival of the Crusaders to the rise of 
Zanki ; sixty years had to pass between Zankd’s appointment to Mosul 
and the battle of Hittin. It was no material cause which delayed this 
consummation. Had Zanki and Zanki's army and Zanki's subjects 
been animated by the spirit of Saladin and his men, gallantry and 
statesmanship would have been of little avail to Fulk and his successors. 
But that spirit was lacking. To Ibn al-Athir and his followers Zanki 
may have been the “Champion of Islam’: to his contemporaries— 
as Usima and Ibn al-Qalanist bear ample witness—he was a “ blood 
and iron ”’ prince, crafty, cruel, ruthless, and as faithless as a Frank.* 

Yet, had Zanki himself been other than he was, the climax would 
still have been delayed, because the da‘wa—the moral call—had not 
yet penetrated the social conscience. In such movements the impulse 
has generally to well up from below, establishing itself in certain circles 
and thence expanding its range of influence. We can dimly discern 


Whither fatam ? London (Gollancz), 1932, pp. 77-8, 

* M. Grousset admits this, but imagines that the Muslim world discovered it only 
in 1130 (pp. 129-130). It is implicit in the Dam, Chron. from the outset of 
#anki's career, however, and explicitly stated apropos of 1135 (Dam. Chron., 230), 
while Usdima's grim stories of Zanki and his generals tell their own tale, 
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this process in Syria, firstly in the attitude of the religious leaders - 
the increasing stress laid on the defence of Islim, the cautious support 
of Nir ad-Din, the enthusiasm for Saladin: how the continued 
insecurity of life and property evoked amongst all classes a 
psychological unsettlement ! which, in the manner of the Orient, took 
on a religious expression ; how this religious revival, by setting a new 
value on the common faith, brought to an end the crippling opposition 
of Sunni and Shi'ite (except in the mountain regions)—quite apart 
from the official “‘ Sunni reaction ”’ manifested in the building of 
madrasas, etc.—and formed a bond of union between the Muslims 
of inner Syria and those who lived under the rule of the Franks.* 
But these spiritual aspirations could not issue as a political force 
until they found a leader capable of personifying them and guiding 
their action, The history of the Counter-Crusade is therefore built up 
of the interplay of the moral factor and the changing political situation. 
So far from any mechanical progress of the monarchical institution 
on the Muslim side, it is instructive to observe how, on the death of 
each successive leader, the structure which he has created by his 
efforts immediately falls to pieces. The division of Zanki’s possessions 
actually threw Muslim Syria back to its former condition of political 
fragmentation, and Nir ad-Din had practically to build up his own 
structure afresh. The death of Nir ad-Din again jeopardized the 
Muslim cause by the imminent dissolution of the Zankid structure, 
and once again the “ monarchical institution ’’ had to be rebuilt from 
the foundations. So little was there of steady, natural expansion. The 
most one can say is that each of the three had the way eased for him 
by the achievements of his predecessor: Zanki by Aq-Sunqur al- 
Bursuqi, Nir ad-Din by Zanki, Saladin by Nir ad-Din. But each had 
to bring his own personality to the task of rebuilding, and in each case 
the inner spirit was different—not leas so between Nir ad-Din and 
Saladin than between Zanki and Nir ad-Din. The difference between 
Zanki and Nir ad-Din was that the latter, conscious of the growing 
moral revolution, endeavoured to utilize it and to supplement political 
unity by moral unity (with no little success, as M. Grousset has shown 
on p. 460). Why the Counter-Crusade did not come to a climax under 
' Probably strengthened by the series of severe earthquakes which began in 1156. 
* On the bearing of the passages from Ibn Jubair, quoted by M. Grousset on 
PP. 752-7, see now Claude Cahen, in “ Indigtnes et Crojaés ", Syna, 1934, 356-360, 
Moreover, the Western writer is apt to underrate the effects of the moral degradation 


felt by the Muslim under non-Muslim rule, and so vividly portrayed by Tbn Jubair 
himself (G.M.S. ed., 307). 
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his leadership still awaits explanation. It may have been the still 
imperfect moral unification of the people of Syria, or the legacy of 
Zanki—the character of his army, and the political instability resulting 
from the partition of Mosul and Aleppo, at once concealed and main- 
tained by Niir ad-Din’s loyalty to his kinsmen. Or it may have been 
some strain of Zankid hardness and ambition in Nir ad-Din himself ; 
for while his real piety and nobility cannot be called in question 
(even though all our information comes from the pages of eulogizers), 
he was, after all, a Turkish general, born to power, and the continuator 
of his father’s work. 

But Saladin was a child of the da‘wa itself, moulded in childhood 
and youth by its aspirations and ideals. He was not remarkable 
either as strategist or statesman; as scholar and ascetic he began, 
and scholar and ascetic he remained all his life. M. Grousset seems to 
question whether Saladin was really an outstanding figure; he 1s 
inclined to put him on a level with the Zankids and other atabegs, and 
he accepts Ibn al-Athir's partisan insinuations ' and assertions.” Yet 
the one charge brought against him—his apparent disloyalty to the 
house of Nir ad-Din and his determination to make his supremacy 
acknowledged in North Syria and Mesopotamia—was the fruit of a 
just appreciation of the situation. For the weakness and division of 
the Zankid house threatened to plunge Syria again into disunity and 
discord and to betray the hopes of Islam. The Zankids themselves 
pointed the contrast; their reliance upon Frankish support 
(pp. 622 sqq.), a commonplace of Syrian politics in 1120, and already a 
““ regrettable necessity ” in 1150, wasa thing not to be tolerated in 1180. 
The lesser personal loyalties which opposed Saladin in the beginning 
had in the end to give way, and were merged into the general movement 
as the aspirations of the Muslims of Syria found in him their ideal 
representative. Besides the story of the garrison at Harim (p. 720), 
other instances could be quoted as widely separated as Ibn Jubair’s 
account of the prayers at Mecca (G.ML.S. ed., 97) and the change of 








1 See, eg., pp. 591-2. But how could Tbn al-Athir know what Najm ad-Din had 
said to his son in a private conversation 1 The whole story is typical of Ibn al-Athir's 
imaginative excursions. 

* Amongst these the statement that Saladin’s expeditions into Nubia and Yaman 
were intended to prepare a possible place of retreat (p. 503) has been widely accepted 
by historians, Yet it might very plausibly be argued that their purpose was firstly 
polities), Yaman being the headquarters of the Fatimid propaganda and Nubia « 
centre of Fatimid resistance (cf. p. 597), and secondly economic, for the protection 
and control of the trade-route via ‘Aidhib and the Red Sea, the chief artery of Egypt's 
comme©rce, 
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tone in the chronicle of Ibn al-Athir himself M. Grousset has scarcely 
realized the full implications of this process, but he sees clearly the 
signs of the coming outbreak in the reaction to Renaud de Chatillon’s 
exploits in the Sea (pp. 734-5). The last consideration which 
might oppose itself to the general will, the economic interests of the 
Syrian merchants, was swept away by Renaud’s perfidy (pp. T76-8) - 
barely six months later the kingdom of Jerusalem was in dissolution, 
Saladin’s achievements are not to be explained by any theory of 
monarchical institutions. The outcome of the campaign of Hittin 
and of the Third Crusade was determined by morale, zeal, and 
enthusiasm for an ideal, The Franks of Syria had indeed sad need 
of some infusion of the early “ Crusading ideology". For the Crusades 
were In essence a contest of faith, not of arms. All the material 
conquests of the First Crusade were the result of the first uprush of 
zeal and devotion ; when that gave way to “le fait colonial", it was 
by an equal uprush of zeal and devotion on the other side that they 
were taken away, 
H. A. R. Ginn, 


Se 


Book or Treasures. By Jor or Epessa. Edited and translated by 
A. Mincana. pp. xlviii + 470. Cambridge: W. Heffor ancl 
Sons, 1935. 49s. 

It is an exaggeration to call this book an “encyclopedia of 
philosophical and natural sciences as taught in Baghdad about 


A.D. 817", as is done on the title page. It sets out to show that the 


them. Teleological reasons for many of the phenomena described 
are also given and the book enda with an account of the next life which, 
though also formed from the four elements, is quite different from the 
present world. The author taught that hell was not punishment by 
fire but absence from God. 

The facts—real or assumed—are common to the Muslim world : 


* By faith Ido not mean fanaticism : nothing is more characteristic of this contest 
than the mutual courtesy and respect displayed by the combatants, ‘That things 
might have been very different is shown by the episodes in which Templars and 
Hospitallers were concerned. Fansticism called out fanaticiam in reply, even in a 
Saladin, but his generally chivalrous conduct js probably the greatest tribute of all 
to the character of the Franks of Syria, 
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e.g. the three colours of the rainbow, the lack of a backbone in birds, 
and the growth of hair from excess matter in the body. The editor 
quotes a few parallels from the Firdaws al-Hikmat; he might have 
given many more. The arguments are novel and, though nonsense, 
are often ingenious and amusing, The following sample of reasoning 
may be quoted :— 

“There are five elements in the composition of man and of the 
animals, the fifth element being the body, which is composed of them. 
When the middle part of the body was being completed, its matter 
was pulled upwards and downwards, and reached the extremities 
and gave rise to the division of hands and feet ; there each one of the 
elements struggled to separate itself from the others, and in this way 
the five-fold division of the five powers—that is to say of the four 
elements and of the compound that came out of them—took place. 
The body, which is composed of a quantity of matter greater than that 

ssessed by any other single element, perfected the thumb, while 
the four other elements perfected the four fingers and the four toes.” 
(p. 46.) 

The author knew the experience called “ seeing stars”, It seems 
that he was influenced by Islam when he spoke of angels carrying the 
throne of God, and he attacks some new philosophers, probably the 
Mu‘tazila, by affirming that sensations are not essences. The text at 
the end of the book is a facsimile of a modern copy of an old 
manuscript ; this is always unsatisfactory. The facsimile is on the 
whole legible. The editor has to confess that some passages are corrupt 
and elsewhere has made many corrections in the notes. Such corrections 
are not usually called an apparatus eriticus. The translation assumes 
many other emendations. On p, 92 is a bad example of the method 
of translation. A note says that the text is corrupt, but gives no idea 
of the extent of the corruption. The translation contains words which 
are not in the original and also a beautiful example of homoioteleuton. 
In the note on p. xx the word “ reconstructed ” should be “ quoted ". 

The chief value of this book lies in the light it throws on the history 
of science ; therefore one would expect precise indication of all points 
on which the author differs from Aristotle. The present edition does 
not give this. 





A. 8. T. 
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Das Buch per ALauNE uxp Saxze. Ein Grundwerk der spiit- 
lateinischen Alchemio. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt und erliutert 
von JuLivs Ruska. pp. 127. Berlin : Verlag Chemie, 1935. 

En poursuivant ses recherches sur les ouvrages alchimiques 
attribués 4 Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Rizi (Rhazes) dans les 
littératures arabe et latine.! M. Ruska a réussi A élucider un 
chapitre intéressant de l'histoire de lalchimie occidentale. L’'élabora- 
tion de cette découverte fait l'objet de la présente étude. 

Vincent de Beauvais et Roger Bacon citent 4 plusieurs reprises 
un livre intitulé De Aluminibus et Salibus et souvent sttribué ay 
célébre médecin Rhazes, J] ¥ @ quelques ans, M. Robert Steele avait 
retrouvé et édité le texte latin utilisé par ces auteurs. M. Ruska 
établit d’abord qu'une seconde recension du méme texte a été imprimée 
en 1560 par Joannes Garlandius sous le titre De Mineralibus liber. 
Les différences apparentes qui se manifestent entre les deux recensions 
sexpliquent par le fait que ce sont lA deux traductions différentes 
d'un seul et méme texte arabe. Une heureuse chance & permis A 
M. Ruska de retronver une grande partie de l'original arabe dans un 
manuscrit de Berlin. L'édition de ce texte ainsi que de la version de 
Garlandius, accompagnée d'une traduction en allemand et d’un com- 
mentaire, forment la partie principale du travail (p. 39 suiv.), Celle-ci 
est précédée d'une analyse minutieuse de la technique de traduction 
Pratiquée par les auteurs des deux versions latines (dont l'un est 
probablement le célébre Gérard de Crémone) et d'un résumé du contenu 
Scientifique du traité. C'est dans ces chapitres ainsi que dans le com- 
mentaire philologique qui accompagne la traduction, qu’excelle la 
méthode de M. Ruska appliquée déja A tant d’autres ouvrages du 
méme genre littéraire (comp. notamment ses études magistralea sur 
la Tabula Smaragdina et sur la Turba Philosophorum). Bienque 
Fattribution du traité 4 Razi soit impossible *, de nombreux indices 





‘cE " Vebersetzung une Bearbeitungen von Rails Buch der cine il 
ap. (uellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Naturtwissenar haften und der Medizin, 
iv, Heft a. 1035, pp. I-87; “ Dis Alchemie or-Rigi's,”" ap. Der Islam, EXii (1935), 
4, pp. 281-319, 

* Ce qui rend déji suspecto lauthenticité du traité, c'est qu'on ¥ trouve cité & 
plusieurs reprises Je bitah al-mujarradat de Jabir (les vorsions latines rendent ce titre 
Par liber denudatorum ou liber de spoliationitus reapectivement), Remarquons d'ailleura 
qu'un auteur pesterieur prétend que Razi ao serait “pProprie le contenu de os livre, 
On lit en effet dans Jo hitih mofaeih al-rakma de Tugri'T (MS. Paria, ar. 2614, fol, 
10) In note suivante - Sl = sli crt ela’ mW oo ILS ally ry gle Jk, 


ON pH AS ales Shy Soy uty ob ah LS ANC) gle i, 
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prouvant qu'il a été composé en Espagne au cours du 11*™* siacle, 
son intéret pour la connaissance de la transmission de la science 
arabe & lOccident n'est pas moins grand. Son contenu est purement 
expérimental et reléve de la tradition alchimique inaugurée en Islam 
par les écrits de Razi et de Jibir. Des traits caractéristiques le 
distinguent nettement du type d'alchimie allégoriqhe que représentent 
d'une part le Corpus des Alchimistes Grecs et d'autre part |'école 
égyptienne de l'alchimie arabe. 
Pau Kravs. 


La PLACE p’aL FarAnt Dans L'ECOLE PHILOSOPHIQUE MUSULMANE. 
Par Ipranim Mapkour. large 8vo, pp. ix + 249. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1934. Fre. 50. 

As the title of his work indicates, M. Madkour sets out to explain 
the system of al-Farabi and its importance in the history of philosophy. 
The author writes of a world of thought which is all but dead; but he 
recaptures its spirit and interprets it with such sympathy and clearness 
that the reader is transported to the age of the scholastics. 

Beginning with a study of al-Faribi's syncretism, which he 
illustrates from his Agreement of Plato and Aristotle, he gives a 
systematic exposition of his work and influence, more thorough and 
more fully documented than any previous study of this influential 
thinker. M. Madkour is undoubtedly right in giving his author the 
eredit for laying the foundation and providing many of the bricks of 
the Avicennan building; but he seems to me to labour the point 
unduly, and to overstate the world’s neglect of one whom Arabic 
writers hailed as the mu‘allim al-thani. It is an exaggeration to say 
(p. 2) that al-Parabi is hardly known in Arabic or Latin, and it may 
be conjectured that Avicenna’s confession that the Metaphysics was 
unintelligible to him until he came across a copy of al-Farabi's intro- 
duction thereto is an acknowledgement of a weightier contribution 
from that source than that contained in the few pages of the opuscule 
known as the Aghrad al-Hakim. 

M. Madkour’s renderings of al-Farabi are happy, and at least one 
silent emendation (p. 21) of Dieterici’s text commends itself. It may 
be only fair to acquit al-Farabi of carelessness in attributing the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle to the Stagirite himself, but when 
M. Madkour confesses that if that work had not been known to Muslims 
its theory of ideas would have been adopted all the same, he hardly 
strengthens the case for the defence. Moreover, as I pointed out in 
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The Legacy of Islam (p. 252), the work bears the sub-title The 
Commentary (tafsir) of Porphyry, and includes the statement that: it 
is a revised version made by al-Kindi. M. Madkour mentions the latter 
fact (p. 135 note), but says nothing about the relation of the work to 
Porphyry. I find it easier to believe that Neoplatonism was con- 
sciously fathered on Aristotle and a syncretism elaborated than that 
al-Farabi had omitted to read the title of a work which so profoundly 
influenced the course of his thought. It is possible that al-Kindi’s 
lost writings might throw more light on this question. However, 
M. Madkour’s discussion of the problems at issue between the two views 
of God and the Universe is of permanent value, and advances the 
study of Muslim philosophy a further stage. His chapter on the theory 
of the intellect is an outstanding example of the value of a study made 
by a scholar who having been educated in the East has studied also 
in the West. 

Mindful of the unhappy divisions in Christianity which arose out 
of the equivocating of swhstantia and natura and otcfa and ducts, 
I am a little uneasy at the equivocating of 4.6 and «\i) 
(“ par sa nature,” p. 60, and “par nature” and “de lni-méme "’, 
p. 65), especially in citations from Avicenna. Further, one notes 
a!3 jécl “par sa nature’, and 4.2 3 “par nature" 
(pp. 78 and 79). 4 

The writer has consulted the best authorities on Western 
scholasticism, a subject which naturally is only introduced in its 
relation to al-Firabi’s system. His work is rounded off with an Index 
and a critical bibliography. 

There can be no doubt that this book will at once take an honoured 
place in the library of Muslim philosophy and theology. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


SUKHANVARAN-I-IRAN DAR ‘ASR-I HAgIR. Poets and Poetry of Modern 
Persia, Vol. I. By M. Istague, pp. 7+ 455-+19. Calcutta - 
Oriental Publishing House. 2hs, 

Mr. Muhammad Ishaq (Ishaque), lecturer at the Calcutta 
University, presents in his anthology thirty-three modern Persian 
poets whose activities stretch between the end of the last century and 
A.D. 1933, and who are all connected with the great national movement 
to which the final impulse was given in the years 1905-8. Each 
item in the anthology consists of a biographical introduction and a 
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selection of poems. The sketches, written in good and direct Persian, 
are a result of M. Ishaque's personal investigation, carried out on the 
spot, during his visit to Persia in 1930. They will certainly form the 
groundwork of the future histories of modern Persian literature. Their 
value is enhanced by the accompanying portraits of the poets which 
the author patiently collected in Tehran. As an example of the new 
and valuable details found in M. Ishaque’s book, suffice it to mention 
. his personal interview with the aged satirist Nasim-i Shimal (p. 146) 
, “om he discovered in his retirement, forgotten and pressed by many 
¥ The illustrative poems have also been judiciously selected. 
Even a few pages of texts enable the reader in many cases to perceive 
the personality of the author. This is perhaps the greatest acquisition 
of recent literature. With such honourable exceptions as Traj-mirza 
and Bahar, the mastery of expression of our contemporaries may be 
inferior to that of their predecessors of the classical period; the 
antiquated tradition very often even hampers the spontaneous growth 
of poetry, but there is one good trait about the modern authors, They 
no more live out of Space and Time, remaining impervious to the outer 
world. This intrusion of new impressions is rather fatal to lyrics and 
mysticism. A romantic return towards the past and even downright 
political tendencies prevail in recent Persian poetry and yet this is 
still a way out of the impasse in which Persian poetry lingered since 
the Safawi times. 

E. G. Browne was the first to appreciate the importance of the new 
turn of Persian poetry (Press and Poetry in Modern Persia, 1914). 
A nicely written and appreciative booklet on the most recent Persian 
literature was published in Russian by Chaykin in 1928, and now 
M. Ishaque’s anthology comes in time to set upon a firmer basis our 
knowledge of the repercussions which the present eventful times had 
on the most sensitive organs of the Iranian community. 

It remains to add that the book of which the author is the editor 
is very well printed and bound and that the complete work will comprise 
two more volumes which will be impatiently awaited. 

V. M. 


Persian Lireratvre. A bio-bibliographical survey. Section II, 
fasc. 1; A: General History; B: The Prophets and early 
Islam. By C. A. Storey. pp. 255. London: Luzac, 1935. lis. 
Professor Storey’s work is destined not for ‘reading’ but for 

study and reference. It represents a most welcome addition to 
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E. G. Browne’s Literary History of Persia, of which (in spite of all its 
importance) the bibliography and completeness of references is not 
the strongest point. In the first volume of the work (1927) 
Professor Storey treated the rather uninspiring branch of Qur'anic 
literature. In his vol. ii he applies his thorough methods to the general 
histories in the Persian language. The practical importance of this 
part needs no comment: instead of long researches in bulky and rare 
catalogues we now, thanks to him, possess a complete and systematic 
digest of the data on the authors, their works, the existing MSS,, 
and editions with all the necessary references, Vol, ili, which is already 
in the press, will treat the still more important branch of “* local ” 
histories in Persia, After its completion we shall have for the extensive 
Persian historical literature a manual similar to Babinger’s 
Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen, and when the whole work is ready 
we shall finally possess a Persian “ Brockelmann ”. 

The work has been so carefully done and such a mass of catalogues 
has been utilized that only longer use of the book may bring to evidence 
some occasional lacunm, 

ad p. 66. Some extracts from Gardizi’s chapter on the Turks have 
been re-edited and translated by Marquart in his Das Volkstum d. 
Komanen (1914) and some more translations by the said author lie 
in MS. in the library of the Istituto biblico pontificale in Rome. 

ad p. 75, note 1. The Mashhad MS. examined by A. Z. Validi is 
indeed the one containing the history of Oljeytii (Uljaytia) ; along 
with the Tashkent MS. it is particularly important for the restoration 
of difficult personal and geographical names. 

ad. p. 76. The French appreciation of Bérézine’s edition of Rashid 
al-din quoted in note 1 is obviously biased. Bérézine’s rare work is 
a signal service to the history of the origins of the Mongol Empire. 
It is based on a careful collation of very good MSS. and the com- 
mentary, owing to Bérézine’s knowledge of Mongolian, is full of valuable 
suggestions,' cf. Barthold in Mir Islama, 1912, 1, 60. 

ad p. 86. The identity of the “ Anonym of Iskandar" was 
disclosed by Barthold in Comples-rendus de U Acad. des Sciences de 
PU.R.S.S., 1927, pp. 115-16: the author is Maulini Mu‘in al-din 
Natanzi, see Daulatshah, ed. E. G. Browne, p. 371,,. In a further 
article, * Yesée ob anonyme Iskendera” in Bull. del’ Acad. des Sciences 
de ('U.R.S.8., 1929, pp. 165-180, Barthold has, moreover, shown that 


* It is inessential that in the chapters on Chengiz-Khan Bérézine deliberately omita 
the passages on other contemporary rulers, see his translation, xiii, 23%. 
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the Muntakhab al-tawarikh-i Mu‘ini (Blochet, iv, 2283, Storey, o.c. 
additional 115a) is but a subsequent avatar of the “ Anonym” 
presented on 22nd Rajab, 817/7th October, 1414, to Shahrukh ; its only 
difference is that all the passages referring to the former dedicatee 
Iskandar have been abridged and his title reduced from hadrat-i 
Sultén to amir-zada. As another example of such a change of the 
dedication Barthold quotes the Majma‘ al-ghara'ib by Sultan 
Muhammad b. Darvish Muhammad (sixteenth century a.p.) and, 
as another instance, the Rahat al-sudir may be also mentioned in this 
connection. | 

As regards the transcription of the name of the © a dynasty 
(p. 87) it seems to be not Kurt but Kart (as marked in the Mu'nis 
al-ahrar MS. and as resulting from a rhyme found by A. Z. Validi). 
Niyal (p. 68) is most certainly *Yinal. Instead of Ahwurshih (p. 117) 
and Khwurshid (p. 152) one ought to write KAwarshah and Khwarshid 
(if not simply Ahurshdh and Khurshid !); Khdwand (p. 92) is a slip 
for Khwand. Ardaldn is a better form for Ardilin (p. 146), in spite of 
the £.J, The stumbling block of our transcriptions are the Turkish 
words in Persian, Personally I consider that they should be rendered 
as much as possible according to the original Turkish pronunciation, 
so Moyunli (instead of Quyunli, p. 147), oghli, etc. Grigoryev is better 
than Grigor'ev (p. 108). 

V. M. 


DraALoGves tN THE Eastern Turki DiaLect on Supsects or [xreREest 
TO TRAVELLERS. Collected and edited by Sir E. D. Ross and 
Racnet ©, Wixcatr. pp. 48. J. G. Forlong Fund, Vol. X1. 
1934. 49. Ge. 

Some thirty years ago Sir E. D. Ross had the chance of meeting 
in Calcutta a mullah native of Kishghar. He used this opportunity 
to take down a number of colloquial texts, of which he now presents 
eight in the form of dialogues conducted by a traveller with the 
inhabitants of Chirese Turkestan. The text has been revised by 
Miss R. Wingate, a practical connoisseur of the Turki spoken in those 
parts. The edition must certainly have profited by this collaboration, 
but a few places reflect the double conception of some sounds: p. 8 ,, 
fiishsila, and p. &;, tishtrip; p. 40,, dslig, and p.40,,, islig. This, 
of course, does not in the least affect the practical value of the dialogues. 

In the introductory note the editor sums up some grammatical 
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peculiarities of his texts. The explanation of the forms like kellili 
as keld-ldr-iki (where thi < ikidn) is certainly right, and J. Deny 
in his amazingly complete Grammaire de la langue Turque, Paris, 
1921, § 1361, p. 958, has collected numerous materials on the use of 
this “ dubitative ” form. However, the translation of nechd kinda 
heliki as “ how many days have you been a-coming "’ seems to have 
been influenced by the Ottoman use of iken as a gerund (gelir-iken 
~ #-coming”), whereas in Eastern dialects ihn is a * dubitative 
past’. Therefore the nuance of the phrase quoted is rather “‘ {I 
wonder] in how many days you have come ?”’ 

The explanation of -siyan “ in the direction of ” by -yan “ side "’ 
is also very probable. Perhaps the form be(r)siyan < bir-i-si-yan 
accounts for the generalization of the form -siyan, Bir-i-si is formed 
with a double suffix 3 p.s., but the colloquial elision of the first 
affix -i- may have gradually created the impression that the abnormal 
“si (after a consonant) is to be connected with the following -yan. 
The form no longer felt in its grammatical connection was then 
standardized as a sort of invariable postposition. 

The Turko-Chinese poem (p. x1) still presents some difficulties, 
Verse 2: ol ay hiiyiqa barip qishgaray, etc., is translated - “Tn this 
month people come [?] into the villages [?] crying out: ‘Carve the 
sheeps’ flesh!’"’ As verse 1 announces the coming of the spring 
we must take it perhaps that “ that other (winter) month "’ had to go 
out (Miyigd “to the street "’) shouting (in despair ?), etc, Verse 7 
exhorts the beloved: ‘Come to know me if you desire happiness 
(‘afiyat) . . .”’ and verse 8 suggests that there is no fear of it being 
reported. The Chinese phrase “ there are no camels here” is entirely 
analogous to Persian (g3 + “have you seen the camel?” to 
which the reply is expected in the negative, 

p. 8. Aérpd originally means “ the skin of a newly born lamb” - 
p. 15, Khishtin-sardy “the Tilers’ saray"', read “sun-dried brick 
sary’; p. 16, note 2, bossipium, read gosnpium ; p. 17, Pishi-i 
piydz “ onion-skin "* can be only a confusion of omy “skin” and 


c= “back”; pp. 4 and 45 (chay) maz can hardly be psa le : 
more probably it is » jf 9].sl> ‘ [tea and] delicacies ” ; pp. 34 and 45, 
girilip must surely be girilip ; p. 20, Joy L “railway is Russian 
poyezd “ train”, and p. 42, chaynek Russian chaynik “ teapot", 

V. M. 
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Prosareurs Turcs conTemMPorarns. Extraits par E. Savssey. 
Etudes Orientales publiées par l'Institut Frangais d’archéologie 
de Stamboul, Vol. I. pp. 385. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1935. 

M. Edmond Sanussey, member of the French Institute at Stambul, 
has had the most happy idea of acquainting the public at large with 
the present day Turkish literature. The selection, excellently made 
and translated, gives an idea of the whole gamut of one of the very 
interesting modern literatures which almost entirely breaks with the 
past not only as regards the themes, but also the modes of expression. 
The Turks have learnt enormously from the French, but their realism 
fills the schemes with purely Turkish material and there is no doubt 
that their genuine and original contribution fully merits the attention 
of those who are interested in literature in general and those who 
want to know what modern Turkey thinks and feels. ** Cette littérature 
ne chante pas les plaisirs des grands, mats les émotions des masses,” 
says rightly M. Saussey. This literature until now has been studied 
chiefly by the Germans (P. Horn, Hartmann, Hacht, Duda) and 
Russians (Gordlevsky), Only the English-written books of 
Mme. Halide Edip have been conveniently accessible to the English 
readers, and now M. Saussey’s selections in French will render familiar 
to them some thirty other authors, among whom figures Kamal 
Atatiirk himself. Each item is accompanied by very valuable 
biographical and bibliographical notes. 





V. M. 
SevHi pivanrs! TETKik. Part I. By Dr. Ati Ninat. pp. 230. 
Istanbul, 1934. 

Sheykhi, who died presumably in 829/1425-6, is an important 
figure in Ottoman literature, see E. J. W, Gibb, History of Ottoman 
Poetry, 1, 299-335, and J. Deny, “ Shaikhi”’, in EI. His chief title to 
celebrity seems to be his “ rifacimento” of Nizimi’s Khusrau-va- 
Shirin; much leas known is his div@n which E. J. W. Gibb, 0.¢., i, 
305, had no possibility to consult, This divin is now the subject of 
a most detailed study by Dr. Ali Nihat of the Istanbul University, — 
a pupil of Professor M. F. Képriilii-zade. The author says that he 
reserves the publication of the original diva@n with all the details on 
Sheykhi's career, and it is a matter of some inconvenience for the 
readers of vol. 1 that vol. 1 1s not simultaneously before their eyes. 

In the present volume Dr. Ali Nihat studies Sheykhi’s rather 
vague sifi and philosophical views as well as the reflections on his 
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works of the social milieu in which he lived (pp. 7-60). The essential 
part of the book is the most detailed analysis of Sheykhi’s poetical 
art, which latter is, of course, chiefly traditional. The author gives 
an exhaustive index of all the metaphors found in the divin, e.g. 
under the word abrii (eyebrows) the following similes and epithets - 
crescent moon, screen (sdyahin), mihrah, letter », crooked, fold (chin), 
bow, “calamity,” “temptation,” doorkeeper (Aajib). Each item is 
accompanied by quotations from Sheykhi and other Persian and 
Turkish poets (Hafiz, Salman-iSavaji, Khwaja, and many others) 
bearing witness to the author's extensive and systematic readings. 
Follows a special enumeration of metaphors referring to nature 
(spring, morning, spring cloud, etc.). Very complete is the study of the 
combined expressions (:iiraat-i nazir) belonging to the same field, 
e.g. the religious terms: gimat, sajda, gada, namdaz, niyyal appearing 
in the same verse. A long list of Sheykhi's jeux de mots and alliterations 
is given on pp. 204-212: dard /durd, epsem,/dpsem, etc. Finally are 
quoted : Shaykhi's views on poetry ; literary forms and metres used 
by him; single verses imitated by him; his poetical licences. 

This formal analysis (Formalkritik) of the works of a single author 
is the necessary condition for any generalizations in the field of Oriental 
poetry. It is a vain task to appreciate old Muslim poets according to 
our present-day likes and dislikes. Our judgment will be put on much 
surer ground when patient investigators like Dr. Ali Nihat introduce 
us into the arcane of the old poetical workshops. In his further work 
the author will find many useful suggestions in Krachkovsky's edition 
of Ibn al-Wa'wa’, Rypka’s study of Baqi, and H, Ritter’s penetrating 
essay on Nizami's Bildersprache. 

V. M. 


Turkestan SoLo. One woman's expedition from the Tien-Shan to 
the Kizil-Kum. By Eunia K. Marmarr. Translated from the 
French by J. Ropker. pp. 307. Putnam, 1934. 103. 6d. 

Mile. Maillart’s journey consisted of two parts. From Moscow 
she proceeded to the Republic of the Kirghiz (previously called Qara- 

Qirghiz), comprising the southern part of the former ‘ Seven rivers ”’ 

province (Russian Semirechye, Turkish Jiti-su). Over the Kirghiz 

capital Frunze (former Pishpek) and Tokmak she travelled to the 

Issik-kul lake. The latter was crossed by boat to Kara-kol (former 

Przhevalsk) on the south-eastern coast. Thence with a par ¥ of Russian 

excursionists she visited the mountainous knot at the sources of the 
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Narin (upper Jaxartes) and the neighbourhood of the Jangart pass in 
the T’ien-shan on the Soviet-Chinese frontier, Having returned by - 
the eastern bank of the Issik-kul she came to Alma-Ata (former 
Ferniy) the present capital of Kazakstan (republic of the ““ Qazaqs”, 
by which term the Turkish people is meant, formerly called Qirghiz- 
@azak). 

Here began the second part of the journey. From Alma-Ata, 
situated on the “ Turksib *’ (Turkestan-Siberia Railway) she travelled 
westwards to Turkestan (Tashkent, Samarkand, Bukhara). From 
Charjiiy, on board a steamer, she descended the Oxus to Kharazm 
(former AAtea) and, having missed the last boat plying on the Aral 
sea, had to travel in winter on camel-back across the Kizil-Kum sands 
to Kazalinsk (on the Tashkent-Orenburg railway). 

Mile. Maillart must be congratulated on her extraordinary physical 
resistance in covering all this space in the course of one autumn, 
travelling third class, eating whatever food she could find in native 
chay-khanas, and sleeping in her bag in crowded stations and dreary 
deserts. Still more astonishing is the confidence which the citizen of the 
Swiss republic which has not even recognized the Soviet Government 
must have inspired in Moscow to enable her to pass ‘‘ without let or 
hindrance *’ through the remote regions of Central Asia. As the author 
herself points out (pp. 15, 26, 27, 30, 139, 166, 219, and 262) that she 
did not feel herself bound by this confidence, her good luck in bringing 
her journey to a happy end is still more remarkable. 

The journey went on with a cinematographic rapidity, yet 
Mile. Maillart has a keen eve and a gift for summing up her impressions. 
The book is very readable and the numerous photographs are quite 
cessful, 





V. M. 
Ax Eastern Opyssey. The Third Expedition of Haardt and 
Audouin-Dubreuil. By Greorces Le Fkvre. Translated and 
adapted by Major-General Sir E. D. Swinton. pp. 368. 
V. Gollancz, Ltd., 1935. 18s. 

No need to speak here of the well-known expedition which the 
enterprising French industrialist, A. Citroén, sent in 1952 to connect 
Beirut with Peking by land on motor-vehicles equipped with 
caterpillar-tracks. As M. G. Le Févre pleasantly puts it: “ Having 
... to some extent conquered Time, (M. Citroén) determined to attempt 
the difficult task of mastering Space, being convinced of the many 
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henefits which might be conferred on the human race by our intimate 
_ and active association of Industry, Science, and Art, and by the 
| fostering of the mutual understanding of the peoples of the world 
through the agency of journeys made across the different countries.”* 
The agreeable trait of the book is that the triad worshipped by the 
late M. Citroén left no place to any political suggestions or insinuations 
so usual in the post-war geographical literature. The most interesting 
part of the book is the description of the spectacular crossing of the 
Himalaya and Karakoram ranges into Chinese Turkestan and the 
adventures of the two parties, the one coming from India and the other 
from Peking, before they finally met near Aqsu. The cars, among 
frightful difficulties, were taken as far as Gilgit, but the journey 
between the latter place and the Chinese territory could be carried 
out only on foot and on horseback with the time-hallowed aid of 
native carriers. 
V. M. 

A History or Exploration From THE Eartiest Times To THE 

Present Day. By Sir Percy Syvxes. pp. 374. G. Routledge and 

Sons, 1934. 25s. 

In view of the tremendous mass of materials and books on the 
fascinating subject chosen this time by Sir P. Sykes, the chief problem 
for him was certainly the selection of the facts illustrating the march 
of exploration in the various regions of our planet and the co-ordination 
of single chapters. This object has been fully achieved within the 
space available. The book is destined for general readers, but even 
a specialist in a given field will be glad to refresh his knowledge of the 
situation in the neighbouring domains, The text js profusely illustrated 
by 35 maps (many of which are borrowed from J.N.K. Baker’s History 
of Geographical Discovery and Exploration) and 25 plates reproducing 
rare landscapes and portraits. 

Any criticisms as to the absence of some important names and as 
to the proportionate length of the items must certainly have in view 
that in an epitome containing only 338 pages of text sacrifices were 
inevitable and a mere “ completeness "’ would have resulted in an 
unreadable list of names. However, for the benefit of the subsequent 
editions it may be said that the author, using chiefly the sources 
available in English, may have involuntarily omitted some names 
essential in the advancement of our geographical knowledge, To speak 
only of Asia, it is a pity not to find mentioned in the text Richthofen’s 
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works on China, the excellent memoirs on Persia by the clever 
Napoleonic officers (Dupré, etc.), Chikhachev’s detailed exploration 
of Asia Minor, Dubeux de Montpéreux’s travels in Transcaucasia, 
etc. As regards the British names, H. F. B. Lynch's title to our 
gratitude is not his ascent of the Ararat (p. 267), but his important 
investigations in Turkish Armenia of which the natural complement 
were Sir M. Sykes’s numerous expeditions in the regions adjoining 

p. 16. By a slip Bactria is identified with the present-day 
Badakhshan, p. 46, the Chinese Fu-lin as now admitted (Blake, 
Pelliot, H. H. Schaeder) has nothing to do with wéAw, but reproduces 
the very name of Rome (hom > fRom). p. 246, read Schlagintweit 


VY. Minorsky. 


Inpia, Mesto anp Mortey. By Mary Countess or Minto. 
Macmillan, 1934. 21s. net. 

In this admirable volume Lady Minto completely succeeds in her 
object. Lord Minto’s achievement in India has been belittled, in part 
by the utterances of hasty politicians eager to make out their case for 
modifying the reforms associated with his name, in part by the skilfully 
selected Recollections of his colleague at the India Office, suggesting, 
doubtless without malice, that whatever good was done in India 
flowed from Whitehall and Westminster. Mr. Buchan, in writing 
Minto's biography, had an excellent chance of setting matters in their 
true light. But this he failed to take. His volume, like everything 
that has come from Mr, Buchan’s pen, makes easy and interesting 
reading. But he was too unfamiliar with Indian conditions to do justice 
to his hero in the last, and by far the greatest, phase of his career. 

Minto will probably go down to history as the best Governor- 
General of his generation. Sir Harcourt Butler once applied to him 
a striking phase. Minto was like an elephant, he said, too sagacious 
to rest his weight on rotten ground. Without the brilliant qualities 
of his predecessor, Minto possessed the rare faculty of discerning the 
essential facts of a political situation amid all the shams and 
exaggerations of political utterances. His letters, of which Mr. Buchan 
made such sparing use, here demonstrate the sane, cool judgment and 
the fine temper of the man. Perhaps his masterpiece was his manage- 
ment of the fickle, irritable Secretary of State. Let anyone read the 
present volume and Lord Morley’s Recollections side by side, and he 
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will undoubtedly find his estimate of Morley’s character falling, his 
estimate of Minto’s rising. How is a harassed Governor-General to 
deal with a Secretary of State who first peevishly complains because 
the resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller is not to be ascribed to his 
own personal action and then proposes to appoint Fuller to the 
Council of India? Minto’s letters show how it should he done. But 
his management of Indian affairs was no less skilful, and incomparably 
more important. He did not, indeed, still Indian discontent: but 
unquestionably he allayed it, and left to his successor a task far easier 
than that which he himself had inherited. Again and again the reader 
will be struck by the accuracy of his forecasts, no matter whether he 
is dealing with the probable results of refusing to consult Habib-ul- 
lah before the Anglo-Russian Convention was signed or whether he is 
estimating the precise moment at which the deportees ought to be 
released. Everyone in the least degree interested in the twentieth 
century history of India should study Lady Minto's volume. 
H. D. 


ST 


Rise and Fourinmenr or Barrisn Rute mw Inpia. By Epwarp 
THompson and G. T. Garrerr. Macmillan, 1934. 21s, net. 

This volume aims at giving a broad survey of British relations with 
India from 1600 to the present day. It is well written. It has all the 
advantages of presenting from a single standpoint a consistent view 
of a long and often tangled series of events. The technicalities, the 
hard names, the unfamiliar terms, which repel the general reader, are 
as noticeable by their absence as they are in the famous essays of 
Macaulay, The book is easy to read; it is full of interest; frequently 
it is not unfair, But it is meant for the general reader, not for the 
student or scholar: andl it generally conveys the impression that its 
joint authors formed their opinions first and supported them by 
selective study afterwards. The book, in fact, is a bulky political 
pamphlet rather than an historical study, A few examples will show 
how hastily the work was done. It is said that the early factors at 
Surat got into trouble by importing coral from the Red Sea; their 
offence lay in importing a finer quality of coral from the Mediterranean. 
A vague recollection of the difficulties that arose between King’s 
and Company’s officers impels the authors to date them from 1752, and 
make officers with King’s commissions jealous of Clive's activity and 
success. At that date not even Major Lawrence held a King’s 
commission, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Garrett think Kora and Allahabad 
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were occupied by the Marathas in 1773. These districts were assigned 
to the Marathas by the Emperor, but the English held them till 
Hastings sold them to the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. The second Mysore 
War is made to open at least two years before Hyder ravaged the 
Carnatic. And so on. A multitude of little mistakes which might 
easily have been avoided by more serious methods of work characterize 
these pages. They do not profess to be based on other than printed 
documents. It could not well be otherwise, and offera no grounds of 
reproach. But it is a singular thing to find in the account of the 
Amir Abdur-Rahman, sandwiched in between references to published 
matter, a solitary reference to the Foreign Office series of Central Asian 
Papers, at the Public Record Office. Have the authors worked through 
that voluminous and valuable collection ? If they have, it seems strange 
that they found nothing else worth quoting ; if they have not it would 
have been more in accordance with historical ethics to cite the 
monograph which, as far as I can judge, they merely paraphrase. 
H. D. 
Inpia’s Socia, Herirace. By L. 8. 8. O'Mattey. Clarendon Press, 
1934. 5s. net. 

This little volume has an interest quite unrelated to its size. 
Mr, O'Malley has already written a peculiarly well-informed volume 
on caste; here he deals not only with caste, but also with other 
Indian social institutions and practices—the tribes which still survive, 
the village community, the Hindu family, the marriage system, and 
the like. These are matters of the greatest interest, especially at the 
present time, when the main problem of India is how to reconcile 
a modern political system with an ancient social organization. 
Mr. O'Malley's work may be warmly recommended to all who desire 
a summary description of topics generally treated, when treated at 
all, in elaborate and technical legal works. 

’ H. D. 


Axngueti.-Durerron, Sa Vir, par Raymonp Scuwas. Usages des 
Parses. Deux essais du Dr. J. J. Modi. Paris, Leroux, 1954. 
This interesting little volume, published with the aid of the Parsi 
community and others, falls into three separate parts. One consists 
of an abridged translation of parts of Dr. Modi’s volume published in 
1916 on Anquetil-Duperron’s relations with Dastur Darab. Another 
consists of Anquetil-Duperron’s essay on Parsi customs. The third, 
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and principal part, comprises a aketch of Anquetil-Duperron’s 
singular career. To English readers this adventurqus French hero 
is familiar enough as the founder of Iranian studies in the West, and 
as the object of an unmerited attack by Sir William Jones. But few, 
perhaps, are acquainted with the life he led at Pondicherry, in Bengal, 
and at Surat, devoted to the pursuit of learning under the shadow of 
those repeated misfortunes which in 176] drove the French for a while 
altogether from India and left Pondicherry a heap of ruins. M. Schwab's 
chapters convey a lively impression of the headlong, reckless zeal of 
his hero, and the marvel is that a man of such a combative temper 
could possibly have steered clear of the warfare going on all round 
In fact, he seldom took any part in the great historical events of his 
day. He withdrew from Chandernagore before Clive captured it: he 
lived but for short periods at Pondicherry ; and the place of his most 
prolonged residence was Surat, where after a while he found himself 
under English protection. It was as well. He could have done nothing 
to stem the tide of disaster; and his brilliant gifts would have been 
wasted in disastrous battles or futile intrigue. M. Schwab shows us 
how clearly and devotedly he set before himself, as his prime motive, 
the duty of acquiring eastern languages, and above all the language 
and the manuscripts in which Zoroastrian doctrine was enshrined. 
None the less, we get striking glimpses of men and events—of Legrit's 
tall thin figure, crowned with the high starched cap with which our 
ancestors replaced the hot and heavy wig on all but ceremonial 
oecasions ; or of that perilous journey from Kasimbazaar southwards 
to Bussy’s camp, in the course of which he had to sell his sword and 
equip himself with bow and arrows. The vigour of his constitution 
must have been immense to endure the repeated diseases and wounds 
that befell him, It is, indeed, often, the case that genius is found allied 
with a specially tough body. So it clearly was with Anquetil-Duperron, 
H. D. 








THe Contrsent oF Asta. By L. W. Lyne. Macmillan, 1933. 16s. net, 

This admirable volume, with its wealth of sketch-maps, fills a 
long-felt want. In no region of the world have geographical factors 
played a greater part in limiting and directing human developments 
than thay have in Asia. Nowhere should the joint studies of history 
and geography be more closely linked together, This survey by so 
excellent a geographer as Mr. Lyde should be in the hands of all who 
are studying the history of any part of Asia. To some extent it provokes 
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a comparison with Dr. L. D. Stamp’s work covering the same ground. 
Tt seems to the present writer that the latter might well be more 
useful to the economist, and the former to the historian. Mr. Lyde 
is mainly concerned with the geographical factors, rather than the 
economic uses to which they have been put in modern times; and 
since those factors, with certain exceptions, have been relatively 
constant, his pages are as interesting to the student of the past as to 
the student of the present. Mr. Lyde’s work is one which may be used 


with all confidence. 
H., DopweE tt. 


THe First Century or Brrrisn Justice in Inpia. By Sir CHaR.es 
Fawcerr. 8vo, pp. xx and 269. Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1954. 15s. 

This is the authoritative work of a patient and careful scholar. 
Sir Charles Fawcett has had the advantage of a lifetime spent in the 
marshalling and unravelling of evidence; and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he occasionally utters a dry and well-deserved 
censure on the “ picturesque writing "’ of his predecessors in the same 
field; see, e.g., pp. 110-11. In addition to its principal theme, the 
relations of executive and judiciary, the work raises many other 
questions of interest, and if the answer to those questions depends 
upon evidence which has not been discovered by Sir Charles Fawcett, 
we must regretfully conclude that the evidence is no longer in existence. 

One would like to know, for instance, who were the legal advisers 
of the Court of Directors when the Company's Laws of 12th February, 
1669, were drawn up. They are a noble document tinged with the very 
best kind of tolerant Puritanism and far in advance of stay-at- 
home English legal conceptions of the time. In part no doubt they may 
be explained by local conditions and by the circumstances of a trading 
company holding a delegated sovereignty (compulsory registration of 
deeds, for example, figures also in the laws of other chartered com- 
panies of the time): but the severity of indigenous and Portuguese 
penal laws was as great as that of England ; and it is amusing to find 
the plea, familiar to the ears of a modern magistrate in the words 
“pith par maro, pet par mat maro”’,' solemnly put forward in the 
reign of Charles II as an argument for leniency. 

1“ Beat me on my back not on my stomach,” ic. Whip me, but don’t put me 
on short commons by fining me. See pp. 70-1, where Judge Wilcox quotes what was 
obviously this plea as an argument against corporal punishment. 
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It would be interesting, too, to have the exact words of the reference 
to caste customs in the Proclamation of 1718 described on p. 173: for 
the contrast in the attitude of the Courts to Hindu law and 
Muhammadan law respectively is instructive. The Moormen, as the 
Muslims were called, were a single community with an established 
judiciary and legal system; and the appointment of their Qazi in 
1694 (p. 184) to be “ chief judge and decider” among them merely 
recognized existing fact. In the same spirit we find that one of his 
successors in office, beg the obvious leader of the Muhammadan 
community, was appointed to be the first Muhammadan justice of 
the peace. The position as regards Hindus waa different. No 
professional Hindu lawyer or judge had any recognition as such : 
Hindu cases were referred in the first instance, not to the Shastris 
(of whom there is never a word), but to the heads of the caste concerned, 
Even the representative Hindu chosen in 1717 (p. 171) to be the first 
Hindu justice of the peace was not a Brahman nor even of twice- 
born caste, but a Sudra merchant: and the only employment of a 
Brahman as such in judicial procedure appears to have been (p. 186) 
in the priestly function of administering an oath. The Court attempted 
to control the caste jurisdiction to an extent which would not be 
attempted to-day (see p. 219): but in the prominence which it gave 
fo caste panchayats it was probably more in accord with Hindu 
orthodoxy than the system which prevailed from 1774/1798 to 186] 
of having learned Brahmans as the sole channel through which the 
English Courts obtained advice on Hindu law. According to the 
Shastras themselves and according to what is known of the ancient 
practice of Hindu kingdoms, the King’s Court, where he sat with his 
Brahman advisers, was a court of last resort : not only so, but its 
law was a law of last resort, though colouring to an extent which will 
always be matter of controversy the subordinate laws of the-castes, 

In this connection it is tantalizing that we can never have more 
details of the “‘ Gentue will ’ mentioned on p. 199. Sir Charles suggests 
that this may have been merely a division of self-acquired property 
by the father; even so, it would appear to cast some doubt 
on commonly accepted theories of the origin of Hindu wills, since it 
has been generally held that the Shastric power of a Hindu father to 
make an unequal partition between his sons could only be exercised 
in his lifetime. If the case goes further than this and really means 
that the Bengal view of the powers of a father over ancestral property 
Was an arguable proposition in Bombay in 1724, the commonly accepted 
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view of the authority of the Mitakshara would have to be revised. 
Perhaps it is as well that we can never know more of this case ! 

One last word or plea: the author twice speaks (pp. xviii and 209) 
of the “‘ Black Hole ’’ as if it were a certain historical fact. This is 
a question on which it would be of the highest value to have the 
judgment of a calm judicial mind, especially from such a thorough 
investigator as Sir Charles Fawcett. To the present reviewer, at least, 
it has always seemed that the late Mr. Little, when he made his 
celebrated attack on the story in the pages of Bengal Past and Present, 
spoiled a fundamentally good case by the extravagance of his 
advocacy and his obvious desire to “ trail a coat’ and invite all and 
sundry (culminating in Lord Curzon) to ‘“‘ step on it’. This much at 
least is certain: Dr. 8. C. Hill, a careful scholar, had already reduced 
the fantastic total of deaths : Holwell, on whose unsupported evidence 
the tale appears to rest, was an essentially untruthful person: the 
tale itself is full of improbabilities, And, if the result of a dispassionate 
judgment should be to banish the story once and for all from the pages 
of reputable history, we need not regret its passing. It is far more 
disereditable to the Englishmen than it is to the Indians concerned. 
The latter were guilty at worst of mere callous stupidity ; the former 
aire represented as giving up Caleutta with hardly a blow and allowing 
themselves to be herded into a pen like a flock of sheep, Is it an 
argument for the truth of the story that the defender of Arcot was 
outspoken in his contempt for the “ gentlemen of Bengal ? " 

8. V. F@. 


Tue VyavaniramayOkua or Niuakantua. Translated into English 
with explanatory notes and references to decided cases by P. V, 
Kane and 8. G. Parwarpuan. 10 6%, pp. xxxi + 307, 
Bombay, 1933. Rs. 7. 

The Mayikhas or “ Rays” are an encyclopedia of Hindu learning 
compiled early in the seventeenth century, of which the volume on 
Vyavahdra (justice and law) has become in Western India a work of 
great and, in some places, paramount authority, It has already been 
translated into English three times ; but, excellent though Rao Saheb 
Mandlik’s work in particular was, the present editors considered that 
there was room for a new translation in the light of recent knowledge 
and including those portions of a merely academic interest (e.g. 
ordeals) which their predecessors had omitted. [Incidentally one is 
glad to observe their tribute to the Rao Saheb in the preface : without 
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it some of their criticisms might have been read more severely than 
they probably intended.] They have added valuable footnotes, giving 
reference to decided cases, with criticisms where necessary. The 
resulting work ought to be of great value not only to scholars but to 
practising lawyers and judges in the Bombay Presidency and Berar. 
Messrs. Kane and Patwardhan do not express their views with quite 
so much subjectivity and vigour as Rao Saheb Mandlik: but one 
gathers (p. 113) that they agree with him and, indeed, with every 
scholar of repute as well as with a strong majority in the lower Court 
in thinking that Lord Hobhouse’s judgment in Bhagwansingh v. 
Bhagwansingh (1899), 26, i, A. 153, was mistaken. Another point of 
some interest is in their discussion of bandhu inheritance (pp. 164-5) ; 
it j sshing to hear 4 conservative and orthodox Hindu calling for 
legislation to straighten out a tangle. The discussion would, however, 
be more valuable if the learned editors had given us their own views : 
and they hardly seem to realize the extent to which the tangle has 
been cleared up by the decisions in Jotindra v. Nagendra (1931), 
53,1, A. $72, and Gajadhar v. Gaurishankar, 54, All. 698, F. B. (both 
of which they quote), and Mahant Garuddas v. Mahant Laldas (1933), 
60,1, A. 189 (which they do not quote). It is, in fact, perfectly possible 
now to state the law on Sarvadhikari’s principles in an intelligible 
form, which Sarvadhikari himself never succeeded in doing. There 
would still remain the question whether he was right, and on this 
point Kesar Singh v. Secretary of State, 49 M., 652 (quoted on p. 117 
in another connection), should also have been referred to. 

Good, however, though this book is, it is impossible to welcome it 
without a tinge of regret. When he brought out the first volume of 
his History of Dharmasastra in 1930, Mr. Kane held out hopes of a 
second volume dealing with the development of legal ideas in the 
sastric literature. Anything which distracts him from that great 
task is to be deprecated. How necessary it is may be seen from one 
example. On p. 105 Mr. Kane says: “ Only those who have made 
a deep study of the Mirhanhsi can follow the discussion here,” and 
similar remarks and brief discussions are plentiful. Now of this Parva- 
Mimahsa school of philosophy, Macdonnell wrote: “It lays special 
stress on the proposition that articulate sounds are eternal, and on the 
consequent doctrine that the connection of a word with its sense is 
not due to convention, but is by nature inherent in the word itself. 
Owing to its lack of philosophical interest, the system has not as yet 
much occupied the attention of European scholars,” But whatever 
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may be its repulsion for the philosopher, for the lawyer it is supremely 
important. It established a canon of legal interpretation as strict as 
and at some points not very different from that which English lawyers 
apply to Acts of Parliament. Nearly all the later Sanskrit law writers 
of importance are saturated in it; and a clear legal exposition of its 
methods, which Mr. Kane could give us, would make the understanding 
of their works a great deal easier. 

We have, of course, Ganganatha Jha’s translation of the sutras 
of Jaimimi; but this does not illustrate the legal workings of the 
system as Mr. Kane could do. 

5. V. FirzGerarp. 


Tue Puoxeric System or ANciENT Japanese. By S. Yosurraxe. 
James G. Forlong Fund, Vol. XII. 8} x 53, pp. xii + 71. 
London: The Royal Asiatic Society. 1934. 6s. 

In September, 1931, Professor 8. Hashimoto published an article 
entitled Jédai no Bunken ni sonsuru Tokushu no Kanadzukai to Top 
no Gohé, which made an epoch in the history of the phonetic study of 
Ancient Japanese. The world of linguistics in Japan has since been 
animated in this field of research in an unprecedented way. Articles 
have been written on the phonetic condition of the eighth-century 
Japanese by Messrs. Y. End6, M. Mochidzuki, T. Ikegami, T. Miyake, 
K. Yasuda, and K. Nagata; I myself have also expressed my opinion 
on the subject in short essays since 1931, Naturally it gave me great 
pleasure to learn of Mr. Yoshitake’s recent publication in English of 
The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese, Not only can we, through 
this volume, become acquainted with many original and instructive 
views of the author, but the book has presented to the scholastic 
world of Europe a part of the problems with which Japanese linguists 
have been confronted, and of their achievements, neither being familiar 
abroad on account of the singularity of the Japanese language and 
letters, 

It may be admitted as justifiable that, for the original Chinese 
sounds of the characters used as the Man-yd-gana, the author utilized 
the results of investigation carried out by Professor Karlgren. This is 
because Professor Karlgren’s work, in respect of the abundance and 
authenticity of the materials used and the comparative completeness 
of his method of study, can be considered probably as the best of all 
the theories so far advanced on the same subjects by the scholars of 
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the East and of the West. It is only to be regretted that the author 
has occasionally followed the errors committed by Professor Karlgren, 
although I shall not go deep into this question in the present review. 
Nor can I say that I am in entire agreement with the author on every 
conclusion of his. But, as I am limited in space, I shall note only one 
or two points that have occurred to me on the question of the general 
method of study. 

With regard to the eighth-century Japanese syllables answering 
to the modern ha, ki, ku, ke, he, ga, gi, gu, ge, and go, the author states 
as follows : ‘* The initial consonants of these syllables are represented 
by Ach. h-, k’-’ -, n-, g'-, and y-. This plainly shows that the Japanese 
consonants did not correspond exactly to any of the Chinese sounds, 
but that they were feebly aspirated varieties [£] and [g] as heard in 
modern Téky6 dialect. It must, however, be remembered that Ancient 
Chinese did not possess an unaspirated g, and therefore the Japanese 
would not have been able to indicate their [qg] adequately, even if it 
had been an unaspirated consonant ’’ (p. 29). 

However, it seems to me rather dangerous to make such an assertion 
on the basis of these data alone. According to the results of my 
investigation the syllable corresponding to the modern ka is repre- 
sented by BF, Wk, 41, 2. #9. FL. dal, SH, TH, fof, Im, ae, ae. Me, a, 
fo. fai. 7. AA, and +f in eighth-century literature, and the svllable 
answering to the modern ga by 9&, AR, #4. mR, fa. {oT, @, i, and 
fi. This shows that only the three characters #, FJ. and jay, are 
used for both syllables, while the remaining twenty-three are 
distinguished according as they stand for the modern ka or ga. In 
the Kojiki #% occurs only in places where we should find ge in modern 
Japanese, whereas in the Nihongi and the Man-yd-shi it represents 
the syllables corresponding to the modern ka and ga. The character 
fJ is found in the Kojiki and the Man-yd-shii as answering to the 
modern ga, but in the Nihongi it occurs but once as a correspondence 
of the modern ka. The character ji], which does not present itself in 
the Kojiki, is used in the Nihongi only in the name of the province 
H& i] (Suruga in modern Japanese), In the Man-yé-shii it corresponds 
to the modern ka and ga, but the instances are not many. Each of 
these three characters belonged to the [Mf group (y-) in Chinese, and 
has Kan-on ka and Go-on ga in Sino-Japanese, according to their 
modern pronunciation. It may therefore be conjectured that these 
characters with their Kan-on value were used as a correspondence of 
the modern ka, and with their Go-on value as a correspondence of the 
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modern ga. Although Mr. Yoshitake discusses the question of the 
consonant answering to the modern g conjointly with that of the con- 
sonant corresponding to the modern &, it is necessary to examine them 
separately if we are to accomplish our study more properly. To 
consider the matter still more strictly the Man-yd-gana are the letters 
that represent syllables, not single sounds, As a consequence, a mere 
glance at the letters does not enlighten us as to which two syllables 
had the same initial sound in the eighth century Japanese. This means 
that all the syllables ha, ki,, ki,, ku, key, kes, ko,, bos, ga, giy, gis, 
gu, Je, Jes, 9o,, and go, have to be investigated severally. I shall 
here narrow down the problem, and, after first considering the nature 
of the eighth-century Japanese syllable answering to the modern ka, 
I shall enter upon the discussion of the syllable corresponding to the 
modern ga. 

For indicating the eighth-century Japanese syllable answering to 
the modern ka the following Man-yi-gana are used: }f, Sk, #f, 
a, fA, fii, 0, $2. sa, Me. FB, Ht Lge of the 5a group, Ach. k-); ®f, 
i] (both of the 7% group, Ach. k’-); {jg (of the RE group, Ach. g’-) ; 
fy, @ (both of the #& group, Ach. y- \: im], fF], FH (allof the [ff group, 
Ach. y-). The only conclusion we can safely draw from this evidence 
is that the initial sound of the syllable in question would have been 
a velar consonant of some kind. In order to determine the precise 
nature of the consonant, further facts are needed. Now the Chinese 
of the early seventh century used the characters fk (Ach. ka) and 3f 
(Ach. ka) for representing the syllable which corresponds to the modern 
Japanese ka (Ff W & Hl {W). The Japanese priest Ennin (2, 
A.D. 794-864), who, while studying in China, was taught the reading of 
Sanskrit teres by the Indian priest Hogetsu (7 A), recorded what 

| learned in his own account of his sojourn in China. In this 
the Sanskrit ka is explained as J 4c #8 fm FF PE = (“ Pronounce 
it as the Japanese sound of jy") and the Sanskrit ha as [J se iF W® 
“ff Hf % 'F = (* Pronounce it approximately as the Chinese sound 
of @ "). When we take into consideration all the points disclosed 
by these data we can perceive that the eighth-century Japanese syllable 
corresponding to the modern ka had likewise [k] as its initial sound. 
Moreover, from what is shown by the before-cited data, we may infer 
that the sound [k] under discussion was not a distinctly aspirated 
consonant like the Sanskrit kh or the initial sound of the 7% group 
(Ach. #’-) in Chinese, but that it was nearer an unaspirated consonant. 
Even if it were an aspirated consonant we must consider the aspiration 
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to have been very feeble. In the phonetic system of Ancient Japanese 
[k] and [Kk] were not distinguished and therefore the contemporary 
Japanese reproduced the Chinese syllables [ka], [4a], and [ka] in one 
and the same way [k-]. It is not yet clear whether the vowel contained 
in this syllable was [a] or [a]. In the northern Chinese dialect (or 
dialects) of the T'ang period [g’-] and [y-] seem to have been gradually 
losing their voicing, thus approaching the voiceless [k), [£'], [ej], Lee"), Ly]. 
and [¢] as found in modern Mandarin (ef. Karlgren: Etudes sur la 
phonologie chinoise, pp. 565-9). On the other hand. Ancient Japanese 
had neither [y] nor [A]. The ancient Japanese therefore replaced the 
Chinese syllables like [ya], [ya], and [y'ja] also by the Japanes syllable 
[#-]. This leads us to think that the Sino-Japanese sounds for if 
(Ach. ka), jm (Ach. ka), By (Ach. ka), {@ (Ach. gia), 3 (Ach. ya), 
Wa (Ach. ya), etc., each assumed the form of [k-] at the time. It is 
no wonder then that all these characters should have been used 
indiscriminately as the Man-yo-gana for representing the eighth-century 
Japanese syllable [k-]. 

For indicating the eighth-century Japanese syllable corresponding 
to the modern ga the following Man-yé-gana are used : ak. fi, WB, 
WR, i (all of the cE group, Ach. »- > mg-); J. inf, . W (all of 
the [if group, Ach. y-). The only conclusion we can safely draw from 
this evidence is that the initial sound of the syllable, under consideration 
would have been a voiced velar consonant of some kind. In order to 
determine more precisely the nature of the consonant, further facts 
are required. Now we find in the modern dialects of central and 
eastern Japan (including Takyé, Kyoto, etc.) the syllable which is 
represented by 4 (spelt ga in Rdmaji) is pronounced [g-] when standing 
at the beginning of a word and [y-] when oceurring in other 
positions. But in the Kysto dialect of the sixteenth century 
(as in the case of modern dialects of western Japan) 3° was 
pronounced [g-] in all positions (cf. Kirishitan Kydgi no Yago ni tenite, 
contained in Professor Hashimoto's Bunrobuy Gannen Amalkusahan 
Kirishitan Kyogino Kenkya, pp.35-6). Indeed, dialectally or individually 
the form [y-] seems also to have been in existence since olden times, 
because Ennin ({f] {=) describes the Sanskrit qa as A ME AR op 
(“The Japanese sound of the character #& "') while explaining the 
Sanskrit ia as AC ME Bh < Rf HF ME = (“ Pronounce it as the 
Japanese nasal sound of the character 4%). This brings to light 
the phonetic condition of the Japanese language of the first half of the 
ninth century. We may therefore consider that the phonetic condition of 
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the eighth-century Japanese would not have differed widely from it, 
although no further particulars are as yet known to us. 

In short Mr. Yoshitake’s argument is in many cases based on too 
weak grounds. For his reconstruction of the phonetic system of 
Ancient Japanese he cites the following four materials: (1) modern 
Japanese sounds; (2) Kana version of Go-on; (3) Ancient Chinese 
as reconstructed by Professor Karlgren ; and (4) archaic Chinese sounds 
as proposed by the same Sinologist (p. 16). Of these four the last three 
provide, after all, means for finding out the original Chinese sounds 
of the characters used as the Man-yd-gana. But the majority of the 
users of the Man-yd-gana knew only the Sino-Japanese sounds of the 
characters, being quite ignorant as to how they were pronounced 
in China. Consequently the original Chinese sounds of the characters 
used as the Man-yé-gana, in most cases, do not lend themselves to a 
precise determination of the nature of the Japanese syllables repre- 
sented by the characters; they merely restrict in some measure the 
extent of possibility. If therefore a more detailed knowledge of the 
nature of the Japanese syllables is to be acquired, it is necessary to 
make as much use as possible of such data as (1) the transliteration of 
Japanese words in Chinese characters as rendered by the ancient 
Chinese and Koreans, (2) the accounts given by the Sanskrit scholars 
of Japan since the ninth century, and (3) the phonetic condition of the 
modern Japanese dialects (including the Luchuan dialects), The 
Man-y6-gana are certainly extremely important material, but we must 
in my opinion be on our guard lest we overestimate their value. 

Anmaka Hrpeyo. 


Les Nores pe Cuever pe Se: SuHonwacon’, Dame p'Honwevr av 
PaLtais bE Kyoro. Traduction in extenso de l'ancien texte 
japonais. Par Anpré Berausarp. 9} x 61, pp. xxii + 329. 
Paris: Librairie Orientale et Américaine G.-P. Maisonneuve, 
1934. 80 frs. 

Skt SuOwacon’, son Temps er son Oeuver (Une Femme de Lettres 
de Ancien Japon). Par AxprE Beausarp. 9} x 6}, pp. 377. 
Paris: Librairie Orientale et Américaine G.-P. Maisonneuve, 
1934. 80 fra. 

These two learned works by Dr. Beaujard are beyond all praise. 

Seldom is a study of a literary product accomplished with such laborious 

thoroughness as by the present scholar, Not only has Dr. Beaujard 
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given us a complete translation of the Makura-no-Sishi in an excellent 
style, but he has also handled the still harder task of portraying its 
author, Sei Shdnagon, in an equally admirable manner through the 
medium of her immortal book. 

As a matter of fact, the subject dealt with by Dr. Beaujard is not 
new. The Makura-no-Séshi has been rendered into modern J apanese 
by native scholars. But these versions help us little when translating 
the original text into a European language. What is usually called 
the “ subject ” of a sentence, which has to be expressed in one way or 
another in any European language, is at times just as difficult to detect 
in the Japanese translation as in the original text. This point 
is well illustrated by the opening line, Haru wa akebono, which 
Professor Kaneko has modernized thus: Haru wa akebono ga koto mi 
omoshiroi, This translation is clear enough to be readily apprehended 
by a Japanese schoolboy 15 years of age, and yet the original expression 
has given rise to varied interpretations, as may be seen from the 
following :— 

Aston: “ In spring I love to watch the dawn... ."2 
Floreng : “(Es ist interessant, zu beobachten) wie es sich im 

Frihling . . ., die in der Morgendimmerung. , . .”"* 

Revon: “Ce qui me charme, au printermps, c'est l'aurore." 3 
Beaujard: “ Au printemps, (c’est) l'aurore (que je préfare).”’ 4 

Every one of these four renderings, of which the two last are 
structurally identical, is indeed charming, but they cannot all be 
accurate. If one of them is right others must be incorrect. The 
difference, however slight it may appear, must on no account be 
regarded as trivial, for it betrays how easily the intention of the original 
writer can be distorted through a lack of attention on the part of the 
translator. Thus while recognizing the “ impersonal "’ character of 
the Makura-no-Sishi (ef, N.C., p- x1), Dr. Beaujard has introduced 
“je” into his translation. What Sei Shdnagon here discusses js 
obviously the spring itself, and not what she loves or prefers in spring. 
The purport of the original must then be: “ The spring is to be best 
enjoyed at dawn” or “The spring is most delightful at dawn ”. 
The beauty of the laconic utterance Haru wa akebono cannot, of 





' W. G, Aston, A History of Japanese Literature (1930), p. 106, 
* K. Florenz, Gleschichte der japanischen Lilleraiur (1900), p. 224, 
* M. Revon, Anthologie de la littérature japonaiae, des origines aw XX sidcle (1928), 
p. 200, 
* A. Beaujard, Les Notes de Chevei de Séi Shdnagon’ (1034), p. I. 
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course, be expressed in any other way, not even in the manner 
Professor Kaneko has paraphrased. The exquisite terseness is partly 
retained in the French translations, but is completely lost in both the 
English and the German renderings. 

The modern Japanese versions with commentaries, nevertheless, 
serve a useful purpose, since they assist in determining the probable 
meaning of ambiguous words which are met with in the original text. 
Dr. Beaujard is certainly justified in exercising his own discretion when 
the native commentators are at variance. He has, for instance, adopted 
Professor Kaneko’s reading tol-u yare to “‘ (Nous dimes au conducteur) 
d‘aller plus vite " (N.C., pp. xiii, 126), in preference to Mr. Mizoguchi’s 
version, foku yaredo “ although the carriage made haste "', which latter 
does not seem to fit in with the context. In the case, however, of such 
a vague word as kakiita, the present translator might have investigated 
a little more deeply. He has translated it, in accordance with Kaneko’s 
interpretation, by ‘‘ Un tableau (noir) of lon note (ce qu'on a peur 
d’oublier)”’, rejecting Mizoguchi’s rendering “A board used for 
carrying things” (N.C., pp. xiii, 230). But the meaning “ A board 
used for cutting out cloth”, as given in both the Dai-Nihon Kokugo 
Jiten (1929) and the Gensen (1929-1930), seems just as suitable, or 
even better than either of the significations proposed by the two 
commentators. 

In view of the fact that the Makura-no-Sdshi has many different 
texts, whose authenticities remain to be proved, the first book of 
Dr. Beaujard’s can broadly be described as “a reliable translation of 
Mr. Mizoguchi’s version of the Makura-no-Sdshi"’ (cf. N.C., p. xi, 
n. 1). The reader must not imagine that every word he reads in this 
version was actually written by Sei Shinagon. This unfortunate 
circumstance makes it the more difficult to draw out facts from the 
Makura-no-Sishi. Almost all that can be inferred in the present 
uncertainty is set forth by Dr. Beaujard in his second volume. 

The book is divided into four parts, preceded by “ Notes 
préliminaires ”’, under which are explained (1) the transcriptions used 
by the author for Japanese, Chinese, and Sanskrit words, (2) Japanese 
and Chinese proper names, and (3) matters concerning the reckoning 
of time in ancient Japan. Part i is devoted to a general study of the 
age in which Sei Shdnagon lived. It opens with a brief account of 
Japanese history from'the earliest times to the tenth century and of 
Chinese history till the T’ang period. This is followed by “ Le Japon 
au x* siécle ’, under which heading the author discusses (1) the world 
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in which Sei Shénagon lived, (2) the organization of the State, and 
official titles, (3) the religions (including Shinté, Buddhism, 
onfucianism, and Taoism), divination, magic, and superstitions, (4) 
science, arts, and recreations, (5) contemporary thought, manners, 
customs, and clothing, and (6) life at the Court. 

These are but preliminary to part ii, in which a particular study is 
made of the important families, touching upon the origin of Sei 
Shdnagon. After a careful examination of the events told in the 
Makura-no-Séshi, Dr. Beaujard ascribes her parentage to Kiyowara 
Motosuke, without however, referring to the clear statement made in 
the Dai-Nihonshi (a.p. 1657-1906), where we read: “ Sei Shinagon 
was the daughter of Kiyowara Motosuke, Governor of Higo.”’ Part ii 
is concluded with a chronologically arranged list of the events quoted 
in the Makura-no-Séshi. 

The remaining 155 pages are the cream of the book. In part iii 
Dr. Beaujard dwells on the nature of the Makura-no-Sishi. He begins 
with a discussion of the circumstances in which it was written and 
an explanation of the commentaries, followed by a study of the 
language and style of the Makura-no-Soshi. Then he compares Sei 
Shdnagon's poems with those of which they are adaptations, and asserts 
that her poems do not excel those of her contemporaries (p, 232), 
The contents of the Makura-no-Sdshi are classified into eight categories 
by the present author : (1) Enumérations, (2) Descriptions et tableaux, 
(3) Divers (les sons, les parfums, . , . ), (4) Réeits, (5) Réflexions, 
(6) Portraits physiques et moraux. (7) Les personnages—T ypes 
généraux, and (8) Personnages particuliers. These, however, may 
ultimately be brought under the three broader categories - (1) 
Classification, (2) Gossip, and (3) Reflections and observations, as 
suggested by Professor Ikeda. 

Part iv treats of Sei Shénagon herself. In the opinion of 
Dr. Beaujard, she was “ coléreuse ” (p. 258) and “ ingrate " (p. 258), 
but proved herself sometimes “ charitable” (p. 258) and “‘ délicate *’ 
(pp. 258-9); knew how to be thankful when she was informed of some- 
thing she did not know (p. 259), does not seem to have had a very good 
opinion of people in general (p. 260), appreciated the wsthetic side of 
things rather than their moral aspects (p. 261), and was a sincere, 
but not ardent, believer in Buddhism, and in the main observed the 
doctrines of the Tendai school (p. 266). If these are, among others, the 
inferences that may be drawn from the Makura-no-Sdshi, the more 
tender side of Sei Shinagon can be perceived in the poems collected 
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in her Kashi “ Recueil privé", which is dismissed by Dr. Beaujard 
in less than twenty words on p. 187. 

After scrutinizing Sei Shénagon’s scientific and geographical know- 
ledge and her allusions to the history, legends, and literature of Japan 
and China, as revealed in her work, Dr. Beaujard concludes that she 
was no more learned than the people who surrounded her (p. 350). 
He thus seems to agree with Mr. Waley in his judgment that “ it is 
her extreme readiness of wit rather than her erudition that makes 
Shénagon remarkable’ (cf. &., p. 351, n. 3). In support of this 
deduction may be cited many instances, of which the following is 
perhaps the most famous. One winter's day, when there had been 
a heavy snowfall, the Empress asked the Lady-in-waiting: “* Well, 
Sei Shénagon. How is the snow on the peak of Koro (4 $8 4)?” 
To this Sei Shénagon replied simply by having the lattice raised 
and rolling up the bamboo screen herself in allusion to the following 
poem by Po Chii-i (which was no doubt in the mind of the Empress) -— 
Le soleil est déjé haut, et j'ai assez dormi ; 

mals je paresse encore avant de me lever, 
J'ai entassé (sur moi) les couvertures (aussi haut qu'une) 


petite tour, et je ne crains pas le froid. 
La cloche du temple d’J-ai, je l'entends en me soulevant sur mon 


oreiller ; 
La neige du pic de Hsiang-lou, je la vois en relevant le store de bambou 


(5., p. $4). 

“Tl faut avouer,”” Dr. Beaujard rightly observes, “ que Séi ne 
pouvait guére montrer avec plus d’élégance son érudition, ou, pour 
mieux dire, sa présence d'esprit, puisque, comme elle-méme l|'ajoute 
aussitot, les vers de Po Tchu-i étaient familiers 4 toutes ses compagnes " 
(S., p. 343). 

Copious notes throughout and a comprehensive bibliography at 
the end of the second volume (pp. 563-374) complete the two invaluable 
works under review. The study would have been brought nearer to 
perfection had mention been made of the passages illustrative of the 
life of the lower classes, as, for example, the description of the men and 
women engaged in the planting and reaping of rice (N.C., pp. 24 
249), and that of the fisherwomen (N.C., p. 294). But the omission can 
hardly prevent us from assuring the author that he has succeeded 
in bringing us to a closer contact with the brilliant figure of the tenth- 
eleventh century Japan who has been compared to the “ Fleur de 
cerisier ". 
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OBITUARY 
Professor Alice Werner 


The death of Dr. Alice Werner, which occurred at Welwyn Garden 
City on 9th June, 1935, was an irreparable loss not only to African 
studies but to all who knew her personally. Born at Trieste on 
26th June, 1859, she had lived in her early youth in New Zealand, 
Mexico, the United States of America, and on the European Continent, 
and was educated partly in Germany and later on in England, 
eventually going to Newnham College, Cambridge. Thus she became 
a good Imguist, with a cosmopolitan outlook in the best sense of 
the word, 

But the ultimate goal of her destiny was Africa, and a visit in 1693 
to Nyasaland, followed by one in 1894 to Natal, laid down the main 
lines of her subsequent career. In 1899 she ‘undertook the task of 
teaching Afrikaans and Zulu in London, and another African tour in 
1911-15, this time to East Africa, brought her into contact with 
Swahili and other languages of that region. 

In 1917 she joined the School of Oriental Studies as one of the 
original members of its teaching staff; and, rising through the grades 
of Lecturer and Reader, she eventually became Professor of Swahili 
and the Bantu languages. During the years that intervened till her 
retirement at the end of the session 1929-1930 hundreds of students 
passed through her hands and benefited by her teaching. During part 
of this time she also gave instruction at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
both there and in London her sister, Miss Mary Werner, co-operated 
with her. 

In 1928 Dr. Alice Werner received the degree of D.Lit. (London) 
din 1930, after her retirement, she was given the title of Emeritus 
uber by the same University ; in 1931 she was awarded the silver 
medal of the African Society, of which she was a Vice-President, and 
also received the honour of a C.B.E. 

In addition to her varied activities as a member of the teaching 
staff of the School, she made a number of contributions on African 
subjects to our Bulletin, as well as to other journals, and produced 
several standard works of permanent value on African philology and 
mythology. But those of her colleagues who are not specialists in the 
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African field, while fully recopmizing her great achievements as a 
scholar, will chiefly remember her as an amiable and genial friend and 
fellow-worker in our School. 

Cc. O..B. 


In Memoriam: Jarl Charpentier 


There are many who grieve for the loss of the great orientalist 
who passed away with startling suddenness last summer, and amongst 
the sincerest mourners are his friends in this School, with which for 
many years past he was associated by intimate ties, Here he delivered 
a lecture of very high importance on the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans, which was printed in this Bulletin (IV, 147 f.); and our pages 
were often enriched by other articles and reviews by him. In losing 
him we have lost very much. 

Jarl Hellen Robert Toussaint Charpentier was born in Goteborg 
on the 17th December, 1884, His father, Major Robert Charpentier, 
was of French extraction, and the blend of Gallic and Scandinavian 
blood bore happy fruits in his son, His Alma Mater was the ancient 
University of Uppsala, where he became Docent in Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in 1908. He speedily made his mark, He 
had very great powers of work, with a notably retentive and orderly 
intellect, to which was added the rarer gift of a sound and vigorous 
judgment. In his short life he wrote much—innumerable articles in 
learned periodicals and not a few books in his native Swedish, English, 
French, and German—but all that he wrote was of high quality, and 
his University duly recognized his outstanding talents by promoting 
him in 1927 to the chair of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
succession to his master Johansson, In purely linguistic studies his 
best work was perhaps Die Desiderativbildungen der indoiranischen 
Sprachen, which appeared at Uppsala in 1912 as vol. 6 of the Archives 
d'Etudes Orientales ; but he produced many other excellent philological 
studies, e.g. De indoeuropeiske Spraken (Uppsala, 1915), and Die 
verbalen r-Endungen der Indogermanischon Sprachen (ibid., 1917). 
He gave more attention to the ancient languages of India—Sanskrit, 
Pali, and Prakrit—with their literatures, and to Indian history and 


antiquities, His Paceekabuddhageschichten, of which the first part was 


issued in the Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift of 1908, and his Buddha 
(Stockholm, 1910) revealed wide knowledge of Buddhist texts ; 
and his critical edition of the Uttaradhyayana, a Jain Prakrit canonical 
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book, which he published with notes and commentary as vol. 18 of the 
Archives d’ Etudes Orientales at Uppsala in 1922, bore striking evidence 
to his mastery of Jainism. Between these two he published a very 
valuable work on Brahmanic literature, Die Suparnasage (no. 26 of 
the publications of the Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond, Uppsala 
and Leipzig, 1920), in which he edited with translation and full 
exposition the Suparnddhyaya, a curious semi-dramatic poem of the 
later Vedic period narrating the myth of Garuda, Another notable 
contribution to the study of Hinduism is his Brahman, which was 
issued in the Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift of 1932, bd. 2; this is an 
investigation into the origin of the term brahman and the religious 
and mythical ideas attached to it in ancient India, including a vigorous 
criticism of Professor Hertel’s theories on the subject. In history and 
antiquities also his pen was very active. He contributed to vol. i 
of the Cambridge History of India an excellent chapter on the Jains ; 
in 1924 he brought out at Stockholm a handy little Stora Moguls 
Dynasti ; and his last work was an able study of the Indian travels 
ascribed to Apollonius of Tyana. 

No less important was his work upon the relations of the early 
European travellers in the East, especially the Catholic missionaries. 
Many years ago his keen eye perceived the value of these neglected 
sources, and he set himself to examine them, with fruitful results, 
The first of these studies saw the light in the pages of this Bulletin 
(II, 731 #f.), under the title “ Preliminary Report on the * Livro da 
Seita dos Indios Orientais’ (Brit. Mus. Sloane 1820)"; then came 
‘A Treatise on Hindu Cosmography from the Seventeenth Century 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 2748 A)” in this Bulletin, vol. IIT, 317 f€, 
and “ The British Museum MS. Sloane 3290, the Common Source of 
Baldaeus and Dapper "’, ibid., III, 413 ff. Father Fenicio's Livro da 
Seita dos Indios Orientais, the subject of the above-mentioned 
“Preliminary Report", was at last edited by Charpentier with 
introduction and notes in 1933 at Uppsala, as no. 40 of the publications 
of the Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond. 

These notices of a few of his works will give some conception of the 
great and fruitful energies which were crowded into Charpentier’s 
short life. Would that he had been spared to the full span of years. 
But in his brief time he achieved much, marvellously much, and he 
leaves with us a cherished memory of a great scholar and a loyal 
friend. 


Jh4 OBITUARY 


Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the death at Geneva 
on the 15th of February of Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

A son of the late Vice-Admiral William Chamberlain and a grand- 
son of Captain Basil Hall, the navigator, after whom he was named, 
he was born at Southsea on the 18th October, 1850. From childhood 
he was delicate, with a weak constitution, and it was perhaps for this 
reason that his earlier education in England was left in the hands of 
private tutors. At a later age he was sent abroad to the Continent to 
learn French and German, and when, after some years spent in French 
lyeées, he returned to England with his education finally completed 
he was given a post in the house of Barings. But work on an office 
stool proved quickly unsuitable and, his health breaking down, he 
left home on a prolonged voyage. It was in the course of this that, 
after various wanderings, he eventually, in 1873, reached the shores 
of Japan, a country which was henceforth to be his real home for 
nearly forty years. 

At the moment of his arrival enthusiasm for the learning and the 
things of the West was intense and general ; and young Chamberlain, 
already an accomplished classical scholar and possessed of an 
exceptionally intimate knowledge of French and German, had no 
difficulty in obtaining an appointment as teacher of English in the 
newly founded Imperial Naval Academy. A linguist by predestination, 
he at once set himself to the study of Japanese: and, mastering its 
initial difficulties with exceptional ease, he quickly passed from the 
stage of student to that of scholar and authority. In 1880 the first 
fruits of his industry appeared in the shape of a volume on the 
Classical Poetry of Japan. This was followed in 1886 by a Romanized 
Japanese Reader and a Simplified Grammar af the Japanese Language, 
modern written style; then came in quick succession a T'ranslation 
of the Kojiki, with Commentary, and his Handbook af Colloquial 
Japanese. The last and Aston’s slimmer and more concise work on the 
same subject were for years the standard textbooks for English 
students of the language. In the meanwhile, he was also a constant 
contributor of learned papers to the Journals of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, an association founded in 1879 under foreign auspices for 
purposes of research. In 1890 he published Things Japanese, a vade- 
mecum of miscellaneous information which enjoyed a wide popularity 
and proved invaluable to serious student and casual elobe-trotter 
alike. Next he brought out, in collaboration with the late Mr. W.B 
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Mason, a revised and up-to-date edition of Murrays’ Guide Book to 
Japan, based on the singularly comprehensive and learned work, 
compiled originally by Satow and Hawes. Long before this he had 
severed his connection with the Naval Academy; but in recognition 
of his services in the field of linguistic knowledge he had been 
subsequently appointed Professor of Philology in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. In 1895 he published a Grammar of the Luchuan 
Language ; in 1902 he wrote for the Asiatic Society of Japan a paper 
on ‘ Bashé, and the Japanese Epigram"’; and in 1905 appeared his 
Moji no Shirube—a Practical Introduction to the Study of Japanese 
Writing, a sumptuous and beautifully printed work destined to lighten 
ne labours of generations of unfortunate students. His paper on 
“ Bashd and the Japanese Epigram ”, in the opinion of some the most 

brilliant and perfect piece of work that ever came from his pen, was 
subsequently published in book form in combination with his earlier 
volume on Japanese poetry. His last contribution in the field of 
Japanese knowledge was a small pamphlet entitled The Invention of a 
New Religion, an arresting essay but unpalatable to many Japanese. 

Long before this, however, ill-health and poor eyesight, the latter 
doubtless aggravated by the strain of reading the Chinese ideograph, 
had made him a semi-invalid; and, never a frequenter of the 
fashionable world in Tokyo, he now lived in practical retirement, 
accessible only to his more intimate friends. Finally, in 1911, he 
decided to leave the country and returned to Europe, settling 
ultimately at Geneva. There, having laid aside for good the work which 
had occupied him for so many years, he turned to the study of French 
literature later embodying the results of his labours in a work entitled 
Eight Centuries of French Poetry. His last book appeared as late as 
1933 and is called Encore est vive la Souris, a title taken from a poem 
of Charles of Orléans in which the latter protested against rumours 
that he was dead, Chamberlain having seen himself similarly referred to, 

He was a great scholar and a great linguist in the true sense of 
the term, a trained philologist, with a profound knowledge of the 
languages of the Far East and of the West alike, gifted with amazing 
powers of intellectual application, and a master of style, whether the 
medium of expression was French or English, gentle and retiring in 
manner and address, but accessible always to the humble student in 
search of advice or assistance. 

Thus has left the stage one of the greatest authorities on Japan 
and the Japanese language that this country has produced. 

Haroup PaRtert. 
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Professor Zoltan Gombocz 

In Dr. Zoltén Gombocz, Professor of Hungarian Linguistics in 
Budapest University, Hungary, has lost one of the finest combinations 
of Hungarian and Western culture. 

A peculiar many-sidedness characterized his whole scientific 
activity. His researches comprised all the fields of Hungarian 
linguistics—phonetics, sound history, accidence, syntax, and word 
history. The results of his labours are concentrated in two com- 
prehensive works, the Etymological Dictionary of the Hungarian 
Language, which, in collaboration with his friend Professor John 
Melich, he began to compile in 1914, and which, though still 
unfinished, is the most exhaustive dictionary of its kind, and in his 
famous monograph on Bulgaro-Turkish Loan-words in Hungarian, 
published in Vol. xxx of the Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ugrienne. 
The latter work threw a new light on the prehistoric wanderings of 
the Hungarians and on the main problem of Hungarian folk-lore, 
the genesis of the Attila legend. 

His amazing mastery of languages and hjs exhaustive bibliographic 
knowledge enabled him to make himself familiar with all the results 


problems of Hungarian linguistics. But he did even more than that : 
he supplemented these results with researches of his own dealt 
with in his “ Linguistic Methodology" (Nyelvtérténeti médszertan, 1922) 
and in his “ Semasiology ” (Jelentéstan, 1926), as well as in a number of 
important articles and presidential addresses, Although his whole— 
purely psychological—philosophy of language is based upon the 
functionalism of the Geneva school (Saussure, Bally, Vendryis), 
he remained open to other foreign influences too. He was, of course, 
deeply interested in English linguistics in the work of phoneticians 
like Miss Soames and Daniel Jones, and in the methodological 
researches of Otto Jespersen, some of whose views he discussed in the 
very last article written by him ( Funkciondlis nyelvazemlélet ”’ 
=" Functional Aspects of Linguistics *’ jn Magyar Nyelv, 1934). 

Tt was in his inaugural address at the Eétvés College in October, 
1914, that he summed up his creed when he said that “ in the life of 
every scientist there is one decisive moment, when the sacred 
enthusiasm of the search for truth gets possession of his mind”, And 
his paramount significance consists, not only in his undying scientific 
achievements, but also in that noble and generous educational activity 
of his which aroused this sacred enthusiasm in two generations of 
young Hungarian scholars. STEPHEN ULLMANN. 
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SIR GEORGE, 

You more worthily than any Englishman of this age 
have upheld the great tradition of Sir William Jones. 
To-day on this eighty-fifth anniversary of your birth 
your fellow-workers in the many fields, from which you 
have reaped so rich a harvest and in which you were 
often the first to turn the soil, unite in offering you their 
grateful and admiring homage. 

The long list of your publications, extending over 
nearly sixty years of devoted labour, bears witness to 
the boundless energy and enthusiasm and to the firmness 
of spirit which, held undeviating on the path you have 
chosen, has triumphed over every difficulty of circum- 
stance. Neither age nor sickness has diminished that 
enthusiasm nor dimmed that spirit. In your twenty- 
third year, already a student of Sanskrit and appointed 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, you left Ireland 
for India, to enter upon that strenuous and fruitful 
combination of the life of action and the life of letters 
of which half a century later we saw the crowning achieve- 
ment. In your seventy-seventh year you completed the 
last of the twenty volumes of the Linguistic Survey of 
India, and in your eighty-second year the fourth and 
last part of your great dictionary of Kashmiri. You, 
author in early manhood of the Bihar Peasant Life, 
creator of the Linguistic Survey, compiler of so many 
grammars of known and unknown languages, editor and 
translator of so many Middle and Modern Indo-Aryan 
texts, have more than any other contributed to our 
knowledge of the innumerable languages and dialects of 
India. Your work, beyond that of all others, has 
stimulated in Indians themselves a just pride in their 
own vernaculars and a deep and enduring interest in the 
long history that lies behind them. Contributors to this 
volume of studies in a field which owes so much to your 


own work come from nearly every country of Europe 
and from America, as well as from that dear land of 
India, to whose service you gave the strength of your 
youth and middle age. Yet they are but a small pro- 
portion of the many who admire the greatness of your 
achievement, who draw inspiration and encouragement 
from your example, or who enjoy the inestimable privilege 
of your friendship. 

In conclusion we to whom was entrusted the grateful 
task of editing this volume desire to express our thanks 
to the Governing Body of the School and to Sir E. 
Denison Ross, the general editor of the Bulletin, for 
placing this part at our disposal, and to Miss Murray 
Browne, whose labour in preparing it for press has 
greatly lightened our own; and to all our fellow-con- 
tributors who have striven to make this volume worthy 
of the great man and scholar to whom it is offered as a 
birthday gift. 

Hi. W. Batey. 
R. L. Turner. 
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Onentalisten-Congresses, Arische Section, pp. 157-210.) Wien, 
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Pt. 1, pp. 41-52.) 
vA A specimen of the Padumawati. Analysis of the Padumawati. (JASE., 
Ixni, Pt. 1, pp. 127-210.) | 


Obituary notice of the death of Mr. F. 8. Growse. (Pr. ASB., 1893, 
pp. 119-120.) 
\— Notes on Tul’si Das. (IA., xxii, pp. 89-98, 122-9, 197-206, 295-236, 
253-274.) 


1894 


On a stone image of the Buddha found at Rajagrha. (JASB., lxiii, 
Pt. 1, pp. 35-8.) 

Professor Weber on the Kavyamala, (LA., xxiii, p. 28.) 

The Bhasha-bhushana of Jas'want Singh. Edited and translated by 
G. A. Grierson. (IA., xxiii, pp. 215-222, 225-238, 265-296, 305-333. 
345-352.) 

The hemp plant in Sanskrit and Hindi literature. (LA., xxi, pp. 260-2.) 

Professor W. Dwight Whitney. [Obituary notice,] (IA., xxiii, 
pp. 263-4.) 

1895 

On the condition of Asoka inscriptions in India. (Actes du Dixiéme 
Congrés International des Orientalistes, Deuxiéme partie, 
pp. 147-150,) Leide, 1895. 

Qn the phonology of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (ZDMG., 
xlix, pp. 393-421 and 1, pp. 1-42.) 

On pronominal suffixes in the Kaemiri language. (JASB., lxiv, Pt. 1, 
pp. 336-351.) 

On the radical and participial tenses of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. (JASB., lxiv, Pt. 1, pp. 352-375.) 

Note on an early supposed Bangali version of the Lord’s Prayer. 
(Pr. ASB., 1895, pp. 88-91.) 

[A reduced facsimile of the grant of Bisapi by Civa Simha to Vidyapati.] 
(Pr. ASB., 1895, pp. 143-4.) 

On the stress-accent in the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculara, (JRAS., 
1895, pp. 139-147.) 

The geographical distribution and mutual affinities of the Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. (Calcutta Review, vol. ci, pp. 258-274.) 

The Tenth Congress of Orientalists, Geneva, 1894. (I[A., xxiv, 
pp- 136-140.) 

Essays on Kasmiri prammar. By ... Karl Friedrich Burkhard. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, by G. A. 
Grierson, (IA., xxiv, pp. 337-347, xxv, 1-9, 29-35, 85-102, 
165-173, 193-9, 208-16. xxvi, 188-192. xxvii, 179-193, 
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215-221, 228-232, 309-317. xxviii, 6-13, 85-93, 169-179, 
219-223, 247-252, 269-270. xxix, 1-4.) 
The Bower manuscript. (1A., xxiv, p. 370.) 
Curiosities of Indian literature. Selected and translated by G. A. 
Grierson. . . . Edited ... by .. . Ramadina Sinha. [From 
IA., xiv-xvii.] Bankipore, 1895. 


1896 

The Padumawati of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. Edited, with a com- 
mentary, translation, and critical notes, by G. A. Grierson... 
and Mahamahopidhyaya Sudhikara Dvivedi. Vol. i, Text, 
commentary and critical notes. Cantos i-xxxy (Vv. 1-286.) 
(Bibliotheca Indica.) Calcutta, 1896-1911. Only six fasciculi 

The Satsaiya of Bihari, with a commentary entitled the Lala-candrika 
by Cri Lallu Lal Kavi. . . . Edited with an introduction and 
notes by G. A, Grierson. Calcutta, 1896. 

On irregular causal verbs in the Indo-Aryan vernaculars, (J ASB., lxv, 
Pt. 1, pp. 1-5.) 

On the Kagmiri vowel-system. (JASB., Ixv, Pt. 1, pp. 280-3065.) 

A list of Kiemiri verbs, (JASB., xv, Pt. 1, pp. 306-389.) 

Report on investigation at Bodh-Gaya, (Pr. ASB., 1896, pp. 51-61.) 

Assamese literature, (LA., xxv, pp. 57-61.) 


1897 
The Kagmiragabdimrta. A Kacmiri grammar written in the Sanskrit 
language by Tovara-Kaula, Edited with notes and additions by 
G. A. Grierson. Calcutta, 1897-8. 
On the Kacmiri consonantal system. (JASB., Ixvi, Pt. 1, pp. 180-4.) 
Account of the proceedings of the International Congress of Orientalists 
held at Paris. (Pr. ASB., 1897, pp. 132-142.) 


1898 
On the Kagmiri noun. (JASB., Ixvii, Pt. 1, pp. 25-98.) 
Note on a dialect of Gujarati discovered in the [Bengal] District of 
Midnapur. (JASB., Ixvii, Pt. 1, p. 185-192.) 
On primary suffixes in Kicmiri. (JASB., Ixvii, Pt. 1, pp, 193-220.) 
On secondary suffixes in Kacmiri. (JASB., Lxvii, Pt. 1, pp. 221-256.) 
Note on the date of the composition of the Kavitta Ramayana of 
Tulsi Das. (Pr. ASB., 1898, pp. 113-15.) 
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A further note on Tulasj-disa and the plague in Benares. (Pr. ASB., 
1898, pp. 147-8.) 

In memoriam G. Biihler. On some Swat languages. (IA., xxvii, 
pp. 375-382.) 

On the Kurmis of Bihar, Chutia Nagpur and Orissa. (JASB., Lxvii, 
Pt. 3, pp. 110-11.) 

Indian research in Russia. (Englishman, 28th February, and Ist March, 


1898.) 
1899 
A handbook of the Kaithi character. Second, revised, edition. Calcutta, 
1899. 


Essays on Kag¢miri grammar. [Reprinted from JASB., lxv—Ixviii.] 
London and Calcutta, 1899. 
On the Kagmiri verb. (JASB., Ixviii, Pt. 1, pp. 1-92.) 
On indeclinable particles in Kagmiri. (JASB., kevin, Pt. 1, pp. 93-5.) 
On the genuineness of the grant of Civa-simha to Vidyapati-thakkura. 
(JASB., Lxviii, Pt. 1, p. 96.) | 
On some medimval kings of Mithila. (LA., xxviii, pp. 57-3.) 
On the Gurezi dialect of Shina. By J. Wilson... . Preface by G. A. 
Grierson. (LA., xxviii, pp. 93-4.) 
—" Some birth custom[s] in Bihar. (IA., xxviii, p. 195.) 
Qn the East-Central group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (LA., xxviii, 
pp. 262-8.) 
1900 
On Pashai, Laghmani, or Déhgani. (ZDMG., liv, pp. 563-598.) 
On the languages spoken beyond the North-Western Frontier of 
India. With a map. (JRAS., 1900, pp. 501-510.) 
The water of life. (Folk-Lore, xi, pp. 433-4.) 
1901 
An old Kumauni satire. (JRAS., 1901, pp. 475-9.) 
Note on the principal Rajasthani dialects. (JRAS., 1901, pp. 787T- 
308.) 
we On the history of religion in India,—a brief review. By Albrecht 
Weber. (Translated from the original German by G. A. G.) 
(LA., xxx, pp. 268-288.) 
1902 
Notes on Ahom. (ZDMG., lvi, pp. 1-59.) 
Vracada and Sindhi. (JRAS., 1902, pp. 47-8.) 
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On the Mugdhavabodhamauktika, and its evidence as to Old Gujarati. 
(JRAS., 1902, pp. 537-555.) 

John Beames. [Obituary notice.] (JRAS., 1902, pp. 722-5.) 

Note on the Kuki-Chin languages. By Sten Konow and G. A. Grierson. 
(IA., xxxi, pp. 1-5.) 

1903 

Linguistic survey of India. 11 volumes in 20. Caleutta, 1903-1928. 

The languages of India: being a reprint of the chapter on languages 
contributed by George Abraham Grierson . . . to the Report on 
the Census of India, 1901, together with the Census statistics of 
language. Calcutta, 1903. 

An instance of a prosthetic g in an Indo-Aryan language. (Pr. ASB., 
1903, pp. 125-6.) 

Sleeman’s “‘ Py-khan ’’—Kilidass 
p. 363.) 

Languages in India. (JRAS., 1903, pp. 425-7.) 

Tulasi Dasa, poet and religious reformer, (JRAS., 1903, pp. 447-466.) 

A bibliography of Western Hindi, including Hindésténi. [Based on 
the Linguistic Survey of India.] (LA., xxxii, pp. 16-25, 59-76, 
160-179, 262-5.) 

The early publications of the Serampore missionaries, (A contribution 
to Indian bibliography.) (LA., xxxii, pp. 241-254.) 

On certain suffixes in the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, xxxviii, pp. 473-491.) 

1904 

On the modern Indo-Aryan alphabets of North-Western India. (JRAS., 
1904, pp. 67-73.) 

An Ahom cosmogony, with a translation, and a vocabulary of the 
Ahom language. (JRAS., 1904, pp. 181-232.) 

Guessing the number of Vibhitaka seeds. (JRAS., 1904, pp. 355-7.) 

In what degree was Sanskrit a spoken language ? (JRAS., 1904, 
pp. 471-481.) 

Hastivanj. (JRAS., 1904, pp. 537-8.) 

Linguistic relationship of the Shahbazgarhi inscription, (JRAS., 
1904, pp. 725-731.) 

A few notes on the First Half of the Twenty-fifth Volume of JAOS, 
Letter... from Dr. George A. Grierson. (JAOS., xxv, pp. 339-340.) 

The languages of India and the Census of 1901. (Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, xvii, pp. 267-286.) 





and the Guptas. (JRAS., 1903, 
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General report of the Census of India (1901). (Chapter VII, Language.) 
London, 1904. 

Report on the progress of the Linguistic Survey of India, presented 
to the XITIth peo Congress of Orientalists. (Verhand- 
lungen des XTIL. ... Kongresses, pp. 77-81.) Leiden, 1904. 

“ Borrioboola-gha.” i Adtionasa, 12th November, 1904, p. 659.) 

190 
Vidyapati Thakur. (JASB., New series, 1, pp. 228-9.) 
Pisaca = "Qyodayos. (JRAS., 1905, pp. 285-8.) 
1906 

The Pigaca languages of North-Western India. (Asiatic Society 
monographs, vol. viii.) London, 1906. 

Yuan Chwang's Mo-la-p'o. (JRAS., 1906, pp. 95-105.) 

The Brhaddévata and the Sanskrit epic. (JRAS., 1906, pp. 441-2.) 

Dallana and Bhoja. (JRAS., 1906, pp. 692-3.) 

Adhakisikya. (JRAS, 1906, p. 693.) 

The incription on the Peshawar vase. (JRAS., 1906, p. 993.) 

Notes on Dr. Fleet's article on the corporeal relics of Buddha. (JRAS., 
1906, pp. 1002-3.) 

A bibliography of the Panjabi language. [Based on the Linguistic 
Survey of India.] (LA., xxxv, pp. 65-72.) 

Two Panjabi love songs in the dialect of the Lahnda or Western 
Panjab, by Jindan. Contributed by H. A. Rose. (With some notes 
by Dr. G. A. Grierson.) (IA., xxxv, pp. 453-5.) 

Hinduism and early Christianity. (The East and the West, iv, 
pp. 135-157.) 

Do the Hindus believe in a personal God ? [A letter.] (The East and 
the West, iv, pp. 474-5.) 

The languages of India and the Linguistic Survey. [Paper and dis- 
cussion.] (Journal of the Society of Arts, liv, pp. 581-600.) 

The languages of India and the Linguistic Survey. [Report of a 
lecture.) (Indian Magazine and Review, 1906, pp. 100-2.) 

1907 

The imperial gazetteer of India. The Indian Emprre. New edition. 
Oxford, 1907-9. [Vol. i, chapter vii, Languages. Vol. 1, chapter x1, 
Vernacular literature. ] 

A specimen of the Khas or Naipali language. (ZDMG., ba, pp. 659-688.) 

Vethadipa. (JRAS., 1907, p. 166.) 
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Modern Hinduism and its debt to the Nestorians. (JRAS., 1907, 
pp. 311-335, 493-503.) 

Rajana, Rajanya. (JRAS., 1907, p. 409.) 

A verse from the Bhaktamala. (JRAS., 1907, pp. 679-681.) 

The Sohgaura inscription, (JRAS., 1907, pp. 683-5.) 

The Khasis and the Austric theory. (JRAS., 1907, pp. 748-750.) 

An orthographic convention in the Nagari character. (JRAS., 1907, 
pp. 1057-9.) 

The rain of Swati. (JRAS., 1907, p. 1060.) 

Hinduism and Bhakti. [A letter.] (The East and the West, vy. pp. 229- 
251.) 

1908 

Encyclopedia of religion and ethics. Edited by James Hastings, 
Edinburgh, New York, 1908-1926. 

The following articles :—Alakhnimis, Alakhgirs, or Alakhiyas : 
Atheism (Indian, modern): Atits...: Baba Lalis - Bhakti- 
marga : Bhils (Language) : Charan Dasis: Dards : Ganapatyas - 
Gaya: Gorakhnith: Harigchandis: Kanchuliyas: Kara- 
lingis: Kararis: Khakis: Khos: Literature (Indian vernacular) : 
Madhvas, Madhvacharis: Malik Dasis - Nagas: Pidichas - 
Prannithis: Prapatti-marga: Riadhivallabhis - Rai Dasis : 
Raminandis, Ramawats : Rikhars, Sikhars, Ukhars: Sadhs:- 
Sadhan-panthis: Sadhu: Sakhibhivas: Satnamis - Saura- 
patas, Sauras, or Sauryas: Senipanthis: Shins: Siva Nara- 
yanis; Tulasi-Dasa, 

Govinda, Gopéndra, Upéndra. (JRAS., 1908, p. 163.) 

Véthadipa. (JRAS., 1908, p. 164.) 

The modern Hindu doctrine of works. (JRAS., 1908, pp. 337-362.) 

P. C. Ray's English translation of the Mahabharata. (JRAS., 1908, 
pp. 549-550.) 

The nations of India at the battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas. 
(JRAS., 1908, pp. 602-7.) 

Robert Atkinson, [Obituary notice.] (JRAS., 1908, pp. 629-633.) 

Note on Mr. Keith's note on the battle between the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas. (JRAS., 1908, pp. 837-844, 1143.) 

Report on the Linguistic Survey of India, presented to the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Orientalists. (JRAS., 1908, pp. 1127- 
1131.) 

Krsna-datta Misra, Kédava-disa, and the Prabadh: 

(JRAS., 1908, pp. 1136-8.) 





seen 
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The Narayaniya and the Bhagavatas. (IA., xxxvil, pp. 251-262, 
373-386.) 

India and the gypsies. (Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, New 
series, 1, p. 400.) 

A report ...on the Linguistic Survey of India presented ... to the 
Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists... 1908. (J. and 
Pr. ASB., New series, iv, pp. exiv—cxvil.) 

A letter from Dr. G. A. Grierson and Mr. M. L. Dames giving an 
account of the [Fifteenth] International Congress [of Orientalists]. 
(J. and Pr. ASB. New series, iv, p. cxvil.) 

The monotheistic religion of ancient India and its descendant, the 
modern Hindu doctrine of faith, (Abstract.) (Transactions of the 
Third International Congress for the History of Religions, vol. u, 
pp. 44-8.) Oxford, 1908. 

The complete paper is in Asiatic Quarterly Review, rxvini, pp. 115- 
126. 





109 

Folk-etymology and its consequences. (JRAS., 1909, p. 164.) 

A folk-tale parallel. (JRAS., 1909, pp. 448-9.) 

Gleanings from the Bhakta-mala, (JRAS., 1909, pp. 607-644. 1910, 
pp. 87-109, 269-306.) 

Vasudeva of Panini IV, iii, 98. (JRAS., 1909, p. 1122. 1910, pp. 171-2.) 

The Gumani Niti, Compiled by ... Rewadhar Upreti. Communicated 
by G. A. Grierson. (IA., xxxvi, pp. 177-188.) 

Note on Professor Prince's article on the English-Rommany jargon in 
vol. xxviii, 2, of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
(JAOS,, xxix, pp. 232-5.) / 

Omens and folk-etymologies from Jaunsar. (Folk-Lore, xx, p. 337.) 

The monotheistic religion of ancient India and its descendant, the 
modern Hindu doctrine of faith. (Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
xxvill, pp. 115-126.) 

“A complete report of a paper read at the Third International 
Congress of the History of Religion.” 
1910 

The Encyclopredia Britannica. .. . Eleventh edition. Cambridge, 1910- 

19]1. 


The following articles :—Ahom: Bengal: Bihan : whee ate: and 
Rajasthani: Hindostani: Indo-Aryan Languages : : Kashmiri : 
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Lahnda: Marathi: Pahari: Pisica Languages: Prakrit : 
Rajasthani: Sindhi and Lahnda. 

An introduction to the Maithili dialect of the Bihari language as spoken 
in North Bihar.... Second edition. Part 1. Grammar. (JASB., 
New Series, v, Extra No. 2.) 

The translation of the term “ Bhagavat”’. (JRAS., 1910, pp. 159-162.) 

The modern Indo-Aryan polite imperative, (JRAS., 1910, pp. 162-3.) 

The Artha-pancaka of Pillai Lokacarya. Translated by Alkondavilli 
Govindacarya ... with an introduction by G. A. Grierson. (The 
Artha-pancaka of Narayana Yati. Edited by G. A. Grierson.) 
(JRAS., 1910, pp. 565-607.) 

Chinese riddles on ancient Indian toponymy. Note by Dr. Grierson. 
(JRAS., 1910, pp. 1201-3.) 

Abhinava-gupta in modern Kashmir. (JRAS., 1910, pp. 1334-8.) 

A specimen of the Kumauni language. Extracts from the compositions 
of Krishna Pindé. Translated by Ganga Datt Upreti. Com- 
municated [with an introductory note] by G. A. Grierson. (TA., 
XXXLX, pp. 78-82.) 

1911 

A manual of the Kashmiri language, comprising grammar, phrase- 
book and vocabularies, 2 volumes. Oxford, 1911. 

A case of Hindu syncretism. (JRAS., 1911, p. 195.) 

Note on Dr. Sten Konow’s article on Bashgali. (JRAS., 1911, pp. 195-7.) 

The birthplace of Bhakti. (JRAS., 1911, pp. 800-1.) 

The language of the Kambojas. (JRAS., 1911, pp. 801-2. 1912, 
p. 25D.) 

The Takri alphabet. (JRAS., 1911, pp. 802-3.) 

Foreign elements in the Hindu population, [Criticism of D. R- 
Bhandarkar’s paper of this title.) (IA., x1. pp. 149-152.) 


1912 

Etymologies tokhariennes, (Journal Asiatique, x* série, tome xix, 
pp. 339-346.) 

Paisici, Pigacas, and “ Modern Pisica ". (ZDMG., lxvi, pp. 49-86.) 

Pigicas in the Mahabharata. (Festschrift Wilhelm 
1912, pp. 138-141.) Leipzig, 1912, 

Progress report of the Linguistic Survey of India .. . presented to 
the XVIth International Congress of Orientalists __ - 1912. (J. and 
Pr. ASB. New series, viii, pp. CXXUI-CXXviii, ) 


Thomsen .. . 
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Tengalai and Vadagalai. Note by Dr. Gnerson, (JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 717-18.) 

Kasmiri almanacs. (JRAS., 1912, pp. 719-721.) 

Progress report of the Linguistic Survey of India, up to the end of the 
year 1911. (JRAS., 1912, pp. 1079-1085.) 

Progress report of the Linguistic Survey of India, up to the end of the 
year 1911. For the XVIth International Congress of Orientalists. 
(LA., xli, pp. 179-181.) 

The ethnology, languages, literature and religions of India. Reprinted 
from the Third Edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India. Oxford, 
1912. [Chapter VII, Languages, and Chapter XI, Vernacular 
literature. | 

1913 

Is the Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa a translation ? (JRAS., 1913, pp. 133- 
141.) 

On the phonetics of the Wardak vase. (JRAS., 1915, pp, 141-4.) 

Alopen and Siladitya. (JRAS., 1915, p. 144.) Reprinted in IA., xii, 
pn. 180, 

take. A query. (JRAS., 1915, pp. 144-5.) 

The Brhatkatha in Markandeya. (JRAS., 1915, p. 391.) 

The pronunciation of Prakrit palatals. (JRAS., 1913, pp. 391-6.) 

Yaska’s Datra. Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra phonetics. (JRAS., 
1913, pp. 682-3.) 

Duryodhana and the Queen of Sheba. (JRAS., 1913, pp. 684-5. 
1914, pp. 451-2.) , 
Apabhramsa according to Markandeya and “ Dhakki” Prakrit. 

(JRAS., 1915, pp. 875-883.) : 
1914 
_ , Siva-parinayah, a poem in the Kashmiri language by Krsna 
Rajanaka (Razdin), With a chaya or gloss in Sanskrit by .. . 
Mukundarima Sastri. Edited by Sir George A. Grierson. 
(Bibliotheca Indica, Work No. 224.) Calcutta, 1914-1924. 

Nasa = lintel. (JRAS., 1914, pp. 129-130.) 

The Pahari language. [Based on the Linguistic Survey of India. ] 
(LA., xliti, pp. 142-151, 159-166.) 

The headless horseman. (Folk-Lore, xxv, p. 382.) 

1915 

The North-Western group of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars. [Based 
on the Linguistic Survey of India.) (LA., xliv, pp. 226-8.) 

The linguistic classification of Kashmiri. (IA., xlv, pp. 257-270.) 
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1916 
A dictionary of the Kashmiri language. Compiled partly from materials 
left by . . . Iévara Kaula, by Sir George A. Grierson . . . assisted 
by... Mukundarama Sastri. (Bibliotheca Indica, Work No. 229.) 
Calcutta, 1916-1952. 
Qn the Sarada alphabet. (JRAS., 1916, pp. 677-708.) 
1917 
The home of literary Pali. (Commemorative essays presented to 
Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, pp. 117-123.) Poona, 1917. 
The two invasion hypothesis. (JRAS., 1917, pp. 400-1.) 
Mixture of Prakrits in Sanskrit plays. (JRAS., 1917, pp. 826-7.) 
1918 
The Ormuri or Bargista language, an account of a little-known Eranian 
dialect. (Mem. ASB., vii, No. 1.) Calcutta, 1918. 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. (BSOS., vol. i, part 1 (1918), pp. 47-81, and 
part iti (1920), pp. 51-85.) Heprinted in IA., lz, Supplement, 
The Siva Narayanis. (JRAS., 1918, pp. 114-17.) 
The Prakrit Vibhasas. (JRAS., 1918, pp. 489-517.) 


1919 
The Linguistic Survey of India and the Census of 1911. Calcutta, 1919. 
Augustus Frederic Rudolf Hoernle. [Obituary notice.] (JRAS., 
1919, pp. 114-124.) 
An Arabic word quoted by Hemacandra. (JRAS., 1919, p. 235.) 
A new book in Maithili. (JRAS., 1919, pp. 235-6.) 
1920 
Index of language-names. (Linguistic survey of India.) Calcutta, 
1920. 
Ishkashmi, Zebaki, and Yazghulami. An account of three Eranian 
dialects. (Prize Publication Fund, vol. v.) London, 1920. 
Lalli-vakyani, or the wise sayings of Lal Déd, a mystic poetess of 
ancient Kashmir. Edited with translation, notes, and a vocabulary, 
by Sir George Grierson... and Lionel D. Barnett. (Asiatic 
Society Monographs, vol. xvii.) London, 1920. 
The popular literature of Northern India. (BSOS., vol. i, part iii, 
pp. 87-122.) 
Vocal barman’? in Karen. (JRAS., 1920, pp. 347-8.) 
“ Jompon.” (JRAS., 1920, p. 348.) 
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On the representation of tones in oriental languages. (JRAS., 1920, 
pp- 453-479.) 

The home of Ramananda. (JRAS., 1920, pp. 591-6.) 

Paisaichi in the Prakrita-kalpataru. (LA., xlrx, p. 114.) 

The tale of “ The prince thatdidn’texist™. (Folk-Lore, xxxi, pp. 77-81.) 


192] 

A grammar of the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. Originally 
written in Hindi by Hira Lal Kavyopadhyaya ... and 
translated by Sir George A. Grierson. . . . Revised and enlarged by 
Pandit Lochan Prasad Kavya-Vinod under the supervision of 
Rai Bahadur Hira Lal. Calcutta, 1921. [First published JASB., 
lix, Part 1, 1890.] 

Notes on Tulsi Das. [From IA., xx.] Allahabad, 1921. 

Kadu and its relatives. (BSOS., 0, (1921-3), pp. 39-42.) 

James Drummond Anderson, [Obituary notice.) (JRAS., 1921, 
pp. 149-152.) 

Sita’s parentage. (JRAS., 1921, pp. 422-4.) 

Rajasekhara and the home of Paisaci. (JRAS., 1921, pp. 424-8.) 

1922 

Hamm- (gatau). (JRAS., 1922, pp. 77-9.) 

Spontaneous nasalization in the Indo-Aryan languages. (JRAS., 
1922, pp. 381-8.) 

The Apabhraraéa Stabakas of Rama-darman (Tarkavagisa). (LA., h, 
pp. 15-28. In, pp. 1-8, 187-191.) 

Shahbazgarhi uthanam ; Sauraséni locative in € (JAOS., xlii, pp. 211— 
12.) 

The dragons’ teeth; blood falling on the ground. (Folk-Lore, xxxin, 
pp. 380-1.) 





1923 

The lay of Alha. A saga of Rajput chivalry as sung by minstrels of 
northern India, Partly translated in English ballad metre by . 
William Waterfield... . With an introduction and abstracts of the 
untranslated portions ay Sir George Grierson. Oxford, 1925. 

The lay of Brahma’s marriage: an episode of the Alh-Khand. Trans- 
lated by Sir George A. Grierson. (BSOS., un, (1921-3), pp. 575-608. ) 

Hatim’s tales. Kashmiri stories and songs recorded .. . by Sir Aurel 
Stein. . . and edited with a translation, linguistic analysis, 
vocabulary, indexes, ete., by Sir George A. Grierson. (Indian 
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The Vasudevahindi, a Specimen of Archaic Jaina- 





By L. ALSDORF 
Abbreviations used: Wh = Vasudevahindi; M = Mibardgtri; JIM = Jnina- 

Maharastri; § = Gauraveni; JS = Jaina-Sauraseni; AMg = Ardhamigadhi; 

P = Pischel's Pratrit Grammar; JErz = Jacobi's Auasgewdhlte Erzdhlwngen 

in Mahdrisiri; Mah. Nis. = Schubring, Das Mahdnisiha-Sutia; Pkt, Skt 

= Prakrit, Sanskrit. 
| & the Introduction to his edition of the Avasyaka tales* the late 

Professor Leumann wrote on p. 1: “ Simce—as may be easily 
understood—Jacobi, when he endeavoured to utilize the language 
and contents of the Jaina tales for Indology, started with the 
since this author, belonging as he does to the period of decadence and 
therefore more familiar with Sanskrit, writes a rather doubtful 
Prakrit—therefore the editor was chiefly concerned with the 
establishing of a thoroughly reliable Prakrit text ... that was to be 
suitable for clearing the way for a more correct judgment and 
utilization of medieval Jaina Prakrit."" The appearance of the 
first portion of Leumann’s text was welcomed by Pischel in his Pkt 
grammar (§ 21) in the following terms: “‘ The most important text 
in JM is: Die Avasyaka-Erzihlungen. Herausgegeben von Ernst 
Leumann. 1. Heft. Leipzig 1897. The absence of any commentary 
unfortunately renders the understanding rather difficult ; some 
passages remain wholly obscure. But even these few forms show that 
from texts in JM we may yet expect much new and important 
material.” 

In spite of all that has been done since then in the domain of Pkt 
literature and grammar, the hope expressed in Pischel's last sentence 
can hardly be said to have been fulfilled. The work so ably begun by 
Leumann has never been continued : the first portion of his Avasyaka- 
Erzahlungen has remained the last. Many other texts have become 
accessible, but they are almost without exception open to Leumann’s 
criticism of Devendra: works like those of Haribhadra, Somaprabha, 
etc., bear witness to the skilful handling of a fixed—not to say 
“ dead ”—literary language by later authors, but they are not likely 


1 CE. the following quotation from P. 
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to throw much light on those problems that interest us most, i.e. 
the origin and development of JM and its relations to the other Pkt 
dialects. Even those JM texts that are available have not received 
systematical grammatical treatment, so that Pischel’s and Jacobi's 
descriptions of the language (P and JErz), much antiquated as they 
must necessarily be, are still the standard works to refer to, And there 
is an almost entire lack of really old texts. 

One such text has lately come to light. Five years ago there 
appeared as vols. 80-1 of the Atmanand Jain Granth Ratnamali 
the Vasudevahindi by Saighadisaganin.1 The date of the work is 
not known, but as it is mentioned three times by the Avasyaka Cirni, 
* it cannot be later than the sixth century «.p., if we allow an interval 
of no more than a century between it and the cirnis, and as much 
between them and Haribhadra.’’? There is, however, nothing to 
prevent us from assigning to the Vh a much earlier date than the 
sixth century. That it must actually be centuries older will, it is hoped, 
be clear from the sketch of its language to be given below. 

The Vh might well be called unique for more than one reason. The 
fact that it presents us with a detailed and circumstantial Jain version 
of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, quite independent of the Kashmirian and 
Nepalese versions and highly valuable for the reconstruction of the 
lost original,’ lends it the greatest possible literary importance. 
Further, the tales inserted into the old commentaries are mostly written 
without literary ambitions. The aim of the commentators—Devendra 
being a pleasant exception—seems to be to give the facts of the stories 
in the shortest possible form—the result often being a kind of telegram 
style which is sometimes almost unreadable and difficult to understand. 
The Vh constitutes a continuous prose work of 370 quarto pages— 
its Very scope and plan has no parallel in the older non-canonical Jaina 

* Edited by Munimaharajas Caturavijaya and Pupyavijaya. A third fasciculus 
which was to contain the introduction has not appeared. The text is provided with 
very useful indices of proper names, a pratika-list, list of inserted tales, etc, Though 
based on twelve MSS. (of which readings are given) andl outwardly a model performance 
testifying to the praiseworthy application and zeal of the editors, the edition is 
thoroughly uncritical and—particularly as regards the orthography—in no way better 
than a moderately good MS. The absence of any kind of commentary or explanative 
glosses is all the more regrettable because the text is not always easy and often full 
of mistakes and corruptions. | 

* Jacobi, Introduction to the 2nd edition of Hemacandra's Paridistaparvan (Bibl. 
Indica), p. vii. That the Av. Carpi mentions the Vh not ones but thrice I found in the 
papers left by the late Professor Leumann. 

* Cf the paper read by me at the 19th International Oriental Conference at Rome, 
entitled “ Eine neue Version der verlorenen Erhatkatha des Gunidhya ™. 
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literature. The style is far from being concise or dry; it presents us 
with a vivid, characteristic, and highly interesting picture of a living 
language. The tale is frequently embellished with flowery descriptions 
so dear to Indian poets, and some of them are—at least partially— 
in the old Vedha metre, hitherto unknown to occur outside the canon— 
an unmistakable sign of great antiquity. 

But it is the language of the Vh with which we are here concerned 
and which has also quite a number of surprises in store for us. An 
exhaustive and systematical description and treatment of it would by 
far exceed the space available for this paper and must be left to a future 

occasion. Here I can only give, as a kind of preliminary notice, and 
+a any claim to completeness, a brief enumeration and discussion 
of some of its more Important and striking features and peculiari 

It is the verbal system which offers the greatest variety of new 
and interesting forms. 

In a number of cases ! the 1st person sing. of the present indicative 
ends in -am instead of in -dmi. This use of the secondary ending is 
normal enough in the future (e.g. bhavissam); in the present tense 
it is unknown to P. Yet at least one such form occurs in the canon. 
In the sixth dasii of the Ayaradasio we read (cf. Schubring, Die Lehre 
der Jainas, p. 181) that a layman, when asked a question, must 
truthfully and openly say whether he can answer it or not: kappants 
duve bhdsio bhasittae, jahd: janam va “janam"', ajanam vi “ no 
janam ”, i.e. jdnan va “ jandm ”, * either, if he knows, ‘ I know,’ ” ete. 
In Vh I have noted the following fifteen cases: jdnam 174, 267; 
na janam, 145, 23; 174, 8; 353, 27; na-ydnam, 19, 37; 835, 22; 
115, 26; 144, 24 (v. L na-ydndmi); tccham, 4,3; 17, 17; 229, 22; 
350, 28; tattha y'aham pasam, 283, 16; thavijjam," 109, 7; jivam, 








+ A general remark may not be out of place, An abnormal or somewhat strange 
form need not be suspected merely because it occurs very rarely, perhaps only twice 
or thrice. In the papers left by Leumann I found a slip where he had collected variants 
of the Videsivagyakabhisya. Again and again the variant consisted in an aorist form 
being replaced by the corresponding form of the present indicative. This is only one 
instance of how the more uncommon forms were gradually eliminated by the scribes— 
we have to content ourselves with what little they have left. 

® The figures refer to the pages and lines of the printed text. 

* Onily one MS. reeds “ na-ydpams kuentray Povelyhew * 1 did not know that the 

had disappeared.” The others have the “ corrected ” renciing, “a ya 
ndyam, " which, however, is incompatible with the following accusative “ tumiéram 
panaffham ". In this and five otber cases (19,3; 83,12; 109,7; 115,26; 144, 24) 
a woman is speaking. which excludes the possibility of the form i in -am being regarded 
as a pom, sing. of the present participle. 

4 Ist sing. ind. pass., possibly to be corrected to a Ist sing. opt. pass, *tharijjijjam. 
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91, 14. To these must be added two optatives: pdsijjam, 6, 18, and 
passeyjam, 125, 3. A lst sing. opt. in -jjam is also wanting in P where 
we find only ~a, -jja, -jami. That both forms (ind. -am, opt. -1jjam) 
are genuine archaisms is proved beyond doubt by the fact that they 
have counterparts in Pali (e.g. gaccham, labheyyam, ef. Geiger, Pali, 
§§ 122, 127, 128). There -am instead of -d@mi is peculiar to the language 
of the gathas, i.e. the oldest stratum of the language. The only other 
Pkt text where a Ist sing. ind. in -am occurs seems to be the 
Mahanisiha Sutta, from which Schubring (Mah. Nis., p. 90) quotes the 
sloka-pada “ gaccham cettham suvam uttham dhavam nasam palami 
um’, and three single forms, also from verses, caram, na ninhavam, 
sakkanam (= éaknomi ?). This is interesting because we shall presently 
see that another peculiarity of the Mahanisiha is also shared by Vh. 

In the Mahanisiha, “ the 1st plur. is often constructed with aham 
or is otherwise used as a Ist sing.” e.g. ahayam . . . anucitthimo, ndham 
.-- cukkimo, etc. In Vh we read, e.g. 84, 7, aham . . . dacchdmo; 290, 
25, tao ‘ham téo lavame ; 291, 24, lavai ya me : “ iechamo.. . me VTS 
11, samearamani ... sunimo; 178, 22, maya bhaniya ; “ janthadmo”’ 
(ti. tao miggayd “janihisi"’ iti vottinam. 

According to P, § 457, the Ist person plur. of the itmanepada is 
wanting in Pkt. In Vh I have noted it seven times, but in all cases 
it 1s used as a Ist sing., twice even with aham: 147, 18, aham... 
padiechdmahe ; 206, 18, aham .. . anuvatt@mahe: 144, 7, ulthio mi 
“ kattha manne vattdmahe ?"* tti cintayanto ; 352, 22, cintemi : “ kammi 
pacsammi vattamahe?”’; 139, 24, ramamahe (v. |., °mi ya!); 155, 16, 
uvabhunjamahe . . ., bhutta-bhoyano ya . . .: 330, 19 (in a gaha }), 
bhanai: “. . . bandhdmahe . ..”’. 

This form in -dmahe, used as a Ist sing., probably helps to explain 
another very strange and hitherto utterly unknown form. Eleven 
times there occurs a Ist sing. in -ahe: acchahe, 180, 14; 206, 12: 
247, 1; aticchahe, 319, 24; dsahe, 289, 13,29; dissahe (pass.), 199, 6: 
passahe, 218, 10; pasahe, 293, 5; vattahe, 247, 12. Failing any other 
explanation, I believe that -ahe is formed from -dmahe after the analogy 
of the proportion ; Ist sing. act. -@mi: Ist sing, med. -e (vandanu : 
wande = vanddmahe : vandahe). And, lastly, a single form may be 
noted which—if not a mere mistake—looks like a compromise between 
-ahe and -e: 156, 17, Ist sing. aechae instead of acche. 

According to P, § 455, the Ist plur. ind. (which is used as 1st 
plur. imp. as well, § 470) ends in -mo which may be replaced by -mu 
in verses only. Yet in the prose of Vh -mu occurs not infrequently, 
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e.g. ind. ainemu, 108, 11; na-yandmu, 117, 8; acchamu, 115, 24; 
karemu, 117, 17; imp. vasamu, 82,3; Aaramu, 100, 2; anuvayaimeu, 136, 
2: anumaggamu, 138, 12; karen, 85, 15; 109, 12; 153, 16, ete. 
Now since, as we have seen, the lst plur. may be used as a lst sing. 
as well (probably originally asa pluralis majestatis), I have little doubt 
that the Ist sing. imp. in -mu taught by the grammarians but— 
according to P, § 467—not found in literature,! is nothing but a Ist 
plur. used as a Ist sing. In support of this explanation I can quote 
from Vh at least one Ist sing. imp. in -mo: 122, 5, “na me sobhai vham 
acchium, avakkamamo"’ tti, “ it is no good for me to stay here, I will 
run away | "—Pischel believed that -mu, -su, -w as terminations of the 
imperative corresponded to the indicative terminations -m#i, -#l, -1, 
and mainly for this reason he disputed the usual derivation of -su 
from Skt. -sea. If my explanation of the lat sing. imp. in -mu is 
accepted, Pischel's view of -su—not very convineing considering Pali 
-ssu (cf, Geiger, Pali, § 126 and note 1)—becomes wholly untenable.* 

It has till now been taken for granted that forms of the aorist 
have survived in AMg only. From Vh we learn that they occur 
in archaic JM as well? We even find in Vh several forms which are 
either quite new or hitherto known only from grammarians. 

The Ist sing, act. of the aorist is “ very rare and ends in -issam " 
(P, §516; e.g. akarissam), “ with double s as in Pali (where, however, 
the more usual form has a single s, ef. Geiger, Pali, § 159, iv). One such 
form occurs Vh 225, 17: “‘ndham tubbham kuppissam,” “ 1 was not 
angry with you.” The context excludes every possibility of the form 
being taken as a future. Yet the formal identity of a Ist nor. 
in -issam with the lst sing. fut. cannot be overlooked, and I believe 
that the doubling of the s (for which neither Pischel nor Geiger offer 


1 W. Schubring has now traced it in the Mahanistha, where a Ist sing. imp, demu 
occurs twice (Mah, Nia., p. 91). 

© In Vh there occurs in a number of cases a 2nd sing. imp. in ~teu (e.g. rucodse, 
93, 15; 179, 18; ghaddew MH, 24; bariex 96, 10). The long 4 of these forms may, 
of course, be explained by the influence of the parallel form in -dhi. We may, however, 
also have before us the regular componsative lengthening due to the double « (which 
is geen in Pali -aeu) having been simplified. 





surprising if the language betrays a strong AMg influence (cf. Mah. Nis., p. 86). 
But, except for some inserted logendary tales, the contents of the Vb are na secular 


and non-canonical as possible, and there can be no doubt that its language is JM 
hroughout. 
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any explanation) is actually due to the influence of the similar future 
form. This assumption receives a welcome support by another form 
which is hitherto quite unknown and without a parallel in either Pkt 
or Pali. Vh 289, 27, we read: “ dacchiham c’aham,” “ and I beheld.” 
Now it is well known that besides the normal future in -issimi (-issam), 
sai, -issamo, etc., there exists in Pkt a second future in -hami 
(-tham), -chit, -Admo, ete. But if the A of these forms—as must 
obviously be the case—goes back to sy > ss > s, we should expect before 
it 7 (with compensative lengthening) rather than ¢. This form with a 
long i, not recorded by the grammarians and not found in P or JErz, 
actually occurs in Vh, e.g. 51, 22, ghattiham; 22, 28, bhunjtham ; 
18, 22, janthdmo; 89, 21, pucchihdmo; 91, 8, jivihdmo: 138, 7, 
dacchihamo, etc... The Ist sing. belonging to the last of these forms 
would be daechiham, i.e. the very same form we have just noted as a 
Ist sing. aor. This use of a Ist sing. fut. dacchiham as a Ist sing. aor. 
seems to prove that a connection was felt to exist between the Ist sing. 
fut. and aor. in -issam: the identity of these two forms seems to have 
justified the use of any Ist sing. fut. as Ist sing. aor. 

There are, however, indications to show that the relations between 
the future and the aorist were not limited to the lst person of the sing. 
The grammarians know two aorists formed with h instead of s which— 
to conclude from P, § 516—have not yet been found to occur in texts, 
viz. kiki besides kasi (from kr) and thahi besides thast (from stha). 
Here the h may actually go back to the s of bast and thast. But it is 
very significant that these /-aorists, too, are identical with forms of the 
future: kahi and ¢haht are perfectly normal 3rd persons sing. of the 
futures kaham (P, § 533, where kahi is actually quoted) and thaham 
(P, § 524, “ thahis"’). Two other aorist forms (voechiya and gacchiya) 
which can only be explained by referring to the futures voccham and 
gaccham will be discussed below. And, lastly, the Mahnisiha furnishes 
what might be called a counter-proof. It uses (Mah. Nis., p. 91) 
a 3rd plur. “ bhavisum, once even spelt bhavimsum, as if the forms were 
aorists ; but the context, where also bhavihenti precedes them, proves 
beyond doubt that they are futures."’ Here forms of the aorist have 
penetrated into the future : the exact contrary of the relations between 
aorist and future which we have noticed so far. 

One of the most common aorist forms in AMg is vaydsi “ he spoke "', 
which is—like dsi—used for other persons, particularly the 3rd plur., 

* The “ missing link" between -issam and -iham is supplied by the Mahdnisiha, 
where fotures in -isem occur, e.g. rimuceisam sujjhisom (Mah. Nis., p. Ol). 
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as well. In Vh it occurs as Srd sing. 351, 28; as 3rd plur. 33, 17. But 
besides it there occurs three times a hitherto unknown by-form with 
samprasarana of the root: 284, 9 and 13, Srd sing. “inam udasi” 
(284, 9, one MS. reads “idam vaddsi"’); 324, 3, 3rd plur. “imam 
rayanam udast”. 

Two, as it were, “ normal "’ forms are the 3rd sing. velawési (291, 
2); from velavai, “to upbraid ’) and the 3rd plur. einnavimsu (216, 
2: from wvinnavel vijiapayalt). 

A more doubtful case is found, 29, 11, where a husband, referring 
to his previous warnings, says to his wife: “Aim wdanim rodast ? 
mamam tada na sunesi bhaynamani!”’ “ Why do you weep now ? 
At that time you did not listen to me when I spoke to you!” It is, 
of course, quite possible to take sunest as a 2nd sing. of the present 
indicative, But a 2nd sing. aor. (which does not differ from the 3rd) 
would have the same form (cf. P, § 516, hahest, ete.; the final i may 
also be short, cf. e.g. akdsi, ahesi, etc.), and the context seems to demand 
most categorically a form of a past tense. 

§ 466, end, Pischel deals with some rather mysterious forms in -ia 
which are ‘ mentioned by the grammarians as being used in the sense 
of the imperfect, aorist, and perfect tenses’, and he thinks that, 
‘inexplicable as it seems,” acchia, genhia, daliddaia, maria, hasta, 
huvia, dehia are really optatives of the present and Aahia, thihia, hohia 
are really optatives of the aorist. Whatever the correct explanation 
of these forms may be, the Vh furnishes the first instances of their 
actual use. We read there: 289, 17, gacchiya, “I went; 289, 28, 
dine gamesiya, “ I spent the days"; 278, 32, voechiya, “ he spoke” ; 
111, 22, kasiya, “ he made." According to Pischel, we should have to 
egard the first of these forms as an optative of the present and the 
other three as optatives of the aorist. But an aorist *vocchi can hardly 
be explained except as having been derived from the future voccham 
(P, § 529), of which the 3rd sing. is vocehii, vocchi ; and this makes it 
at least very probable that gacchiya does not belong to the present 
gacchai, but that an aorist *gacchi had been derived from the future 
gaccham (P, § 523). Here, again, the very close relations become 
visible that must have been established in Pkt between the future 





1 Asin the text of Vh ca, ya, Hi, fi are frequently inserted where they are superfloous 
and even manifestly impossible, there is just the possibility of declaring the final 
ya of the forms in question (or some of them) to be such a spurious ya. Considering, 
however, the unanimous testimony of the grammarians, I feel confident that we have 
actually to read gacchiya, ete. 
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and the aorist. Unfortunately our material is as yet too scanty to 
allow of a more definite description of them. 

The verbum substantivum calls for a few remarks. The first 
point to attract our attention is the quite unusual frequency of its 
ase, E.g. the 2nd plur. ttha is qualified by Pischel (§ 498) as 
“very rare’’. He gives one single reference (to Setubandha 3, 3) 
and in his paradigm ascribes ttha to M only. In Vh it occurs more than 
forty times! (e.g. 86, 6,8, 16; 92, 21, 23; 93,6; 96,2,4; 102, 
17; 103, 10; 107, 21; 110, 5, 7, 24, ete.). The Ist and 2nd sing. and 
the Ist plur. are even more commonly used. As we have doubtless 
to do with old forms that are gradually becoming obsolete in Pkt, 
their strong vitality in Vh must be looked upon as a sign of antiquity. 
Another very striking peculiarity points in the same direction. We 
should expect enclitic forms like m1, si, mo, ttha to be normally placed 
after the word (mostly a past part.) to which they belong, and this 
is actually often enough the case, e.2. gao mi, 182,20; patto si, 146, 16: 
patta mo, 148, 15; jaya ttha, 86, 16; etc. But perhaps even more 
frequently the forms i question are placed before the word they belong 
to, and they may even be separated from it by one or several other 
words, e.g, 281, 16, (ao mit niggao; 196, 2, tattha ya mi gao; 283, 16, 
tao mi junnanteuram gaya ; 229, 25, jai si saho puracearane; 80, 18, 
sumarast, jam #1 bdlabhave do ti (?) Aimuttaena nabhacdrind bhaniya 

. . #; 214, 19, tattha ya mo Mandara-samive vutthdo; 86, 8, 
kao ttha-m-dgayad?; 96, 2, jam ttha devie dnatia; 238, 4, jai ttha 
jamma-marana-bahulam samsiram chindiu-kimai; 125, 2, tumbe ttha 
maya samgdmae padiniyattd akkhaya-sarira dittha, etc.; cf. also 
several of the passages quoted below, p. 329, note, as instances of 
the conditional. 

All these sentences would not only retain exactly the same Meaning 
but they would even look more normal if mz, si, mo, ttha were replaced 
by the personal pronouns alam, tumam, amhe, tumhe respectively. 
It is thus easy to imagine that these forms of 4/as could have come 
to be regarded as equivalents of the nominatives of the personal 
pronouns, That this has, at least to some extent, actually been the 
ease is proved by four forms which the grammarians enumerate as 
equivalents of aham. Pischel has pointed out (§ 417) that amAi, ami, 
mm are = Skt. asm, while ahammt is = aham mi = aham asini. 
and that there is no reason to doubt the statement of the grammarians 


CL the quotations in P, § 145, 
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that these forms were. used in the sense of aham —even though none 
of them was known to occur in a Pkt text. In Vh we read: 217, 19, 
ami pesiya sumaramanie (sc. devie) tubbham pdya-samivam ; 146, 2, 
tao tena amid bhanio; 182, 22, ten’amda * mahuram abhattho ; 210, 24, 
tena yfamhi bhanio; 212, 7, tiy’* ammi mahuram ahattho; 218, 5, 
paviltho yammi; 230, 16, teh y'ammi tufthehim drulao; 279, 3, 
ass’ ammi phalam patito. It will be seen at once that these sentences 
cannot be separated from those just quoted above; the use of amiu 
and ammi corresponds exactly to that of mi, si, mo, ttha. In all cases 
it would be possible, but is by no means necessary, to interpret the 
forms of 4/as as personal pronouns. Two less equivocal passages 
seem to be 165, 18: kertso si hesu bhavesu asi ? = Midréas tvam hesu 
bhavesv astA ? and 217, 29: tao mi uftinno visamanu = tato’ ham ulfirno 
vigramami.* But 24, 3, we read: tumam st me bhayd khaniltho asi, 
and here it seems almost unavoidable to regard si as an interpolation. 
Yet even this passage may be correct : “ tumamst”’ = tram would be 
an exact counterpart of “ahammi" taught by the grammarians as 
nom. sing, = aham. 

From the Ist sing. bemi = bravimi, AMg and JM have derived 
a 3rd plur. benti (P, § 494; Vh, 118, 11; 223, 15). A 3rd sing. bei, 
not recorded by Pischel, occurs Vh 35, 18. 

Hemacandra admits (i, 46) datta besides dinna, but according to 
P, § 566, it is found only ina Pallava Grant (6, 21, data) and in proper 
names. In Vh datta and dinna are about equally frequent. In one-half 
of the text I have counted the former about forty times (e.g. 106, 
24, 26, 27; 181, 3, 5,6; 241, 5, 8, ete.). 

Even in Skt manye sometimes “‘ has almost got the character of 
a particle " (Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 500, note), In Vh manne is 
regularly used as such after interrogatives, where it might be translated 
by German “ wohl". Examples could be quoted by the dozen, but a 
few must suffice: dim manne, 13, 20; ko m., 18, 27; ha m., 101, 8; 
kena m. kdranena, 133, 15, 28; kassa m. rdino, 83,28; kisa m., 14, 27 ; 
kattha m., 20,10; hiha m., 310,15; kayd m., 176,26; hayaro m. esa 


1 The peculiar use of afthi illostrated in § 417 is aleo familiar to Vh: 57, 10, atthy 

het... parirasai; 10, 29, n'atthi boi rihi-daso disai; 125, 5, alti me puno rayja-siri 
? 

a can hardly be any doubt that we have to write ten’ amAi, y'amAi, y'ammi, 
ete., and not tena ‘mAs, ya mAi, yo mimi. 

7 Hiya = ie, ef. below, p. 326 £ 

* It is grammatically possible, but otherwise very unlikely that we have to do 
with foo sentences: fate ‘amy wltirpeb. riéromidms, 
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devo, 78, 13. This use of manne throws new light on the adverb vane 
taught by Hemacandra (ii, 206; cf. P, § 457). It seems now certain 
that vane must be explained as mane = manye. 

Turning to the declension of nouns, we shall first of all make the 
important statement that the nom sing. masc. of A-stems ends in -o, 
without a single exception. The nominative in -¢ occurs only in two 
short AMg quotations—a Vaitiliya stanza, p. 30, 2-3, and half a 
loka (not recognized as such by the editors), p. 234, 24—the only ones 
that I have been able to discover in the whole text. The other important 
characteristic of AMg, the locative in -msi, does occur in Vh, but of the 
very few forms the majority are obvious Ardhamigadhisms, so that 
the same may safely be assumed of the rest.1 

In normal AMg and JM the dative sing. m. n. and the inst. gen. 
loc. fem. of the A-stems end in -de, the inst. gen. loc. of feminine I- 
and U-stems end in -ie, -iie. According to Pischel (§ 361) a dat. sing 
in -dya is limited to AMg verses and Magadhi verses. As to the inst. 
gen. loc. sing. of the feminines, he admits -da only for M (§ 374 f.), 
ja and -ia only in verses where the metre demands a short vowel 
(§ 385). He evidently rejects, deeming unnecessary even to mention it, 
the opinion of Leumann who maintains (4dvasyaka-Erzahlungen, 
p. 3 f.) that the feminine forms in -aya, -iya, -iiya, which are not 
infrequently found in older texts such as the ciirnis and even the 
bhasyas, are genuine, and that -ya is the “ older form" (as compared 
with -e) “ which Pkt has in common with Pali”’. 

In Vh the following state of things prevails. Besides the dative 
in -de (e.g. vahde, 326, 7; althde anatthae ya, 124, 14; puttattde, 76, 
13; 91, 21, etc.), that in -dya is also found: vahdya (= vadhaya), 
169, 19; 245, 2,4; 313, 5, 7; Miydya, 268, 5; wragdraya 163, 4; 
vindsaya, 313, 8. Femimine forms in -dya, -iya, though very much rarer 
than the normal ones in -de, -ie, are also not infrequently met with 
(e.g. instr. padiharaya ponaydya, 213, 13; gen. asuhadya, 230, 6; 
kannaya, 311, 1; inst. tutthiya, 121, 31; buddhia, 10, 24; loc. velaya, 
preserved in a few cases a form which seems to me to prove conclusively 
that Leumann was right in comparing a Pkt. kanndya to Pali haiifidya. 
According to Geiger’s grammar (§§ 81, 86), Pali forms the inst. gen. 


1 J have only noted the following forms. In an inserted Reabha-carita : kwechimai, 
150, 16; wlloyame, 161,15; poramei, 167, 17. An AMg-phrase: bucchiqueat puftatide 
. 76, 13; 91, 2h. Besides 246, 27, monamei (in a doubtful passage), 150, 20, tami 
neltiga (grammatically wrong !), 36, 25, sohanamai, and 147, 16, efamsi (v. 1., efammi). 
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sing. of feminine A-stems in -d@ya, but the locative in -dya and -dyam 
(= Skt. -@yam !); similarly we have of feminine I-stems an inst. gen. 
sing. in -iyd, but the loc. may end in -iy@ or -iyam. Of these locatives 
in -dyam and -iyam, the Pkt counterparts are preserved in the 
following passages of Vh: 280, 20, pavitthe ya dinayare, virattayam 
samnghiyam ; 280,27, ulterdyam disdyam ; 323, 18, utlardyam sedhiyam ; 
310, 22, witardyam sedhiya; 312, 8, datt@yam (sc. kannd@yam) na 
pabhavai sayano raya va; 210, 1, ra@iyam (“at might”); 310, 24, 
Pabhankardyam nayartyam. 

Feminine locatives in -dyam and -iyam have hitherto not been 
known to occur in any literary Pkt dialect. Their genuineness is, 
however, corroborated not only by the corresponding Pali forms, but 
also by one solitary form which Pischel (§ 588) quotes from a Pallava 
Grant: “Loc. sing. Apitfiyam (6, 37), ie. Apittiyam = Apittyim, 
ie. the Pali form.’’ Now if -dyam and -iyam are genuine archaisms, it 1s 
obvious that -dya and -tya must also be recognized as such—which 
in the case of the dative in -@ya has, of course, never been doubted. 
We have thus throughout an archaic form in -ya, a normal one in -e, 
and we may therefore ask ourselves whether we have not here to do 
with a uniform and purely phonetic development of final -ya after a 
long vowel into -e. This would remove the difficulties with which the 
explanation of the dat. sing. in -de is beset (cf. P, § 364), and would 
make it unnecessary to have recourse to the Brahmana form malayai 
for the explanation of Pkt malde (P, § 375). But whether this 
be accepted or not, it is at least obvious that the substitution of a dative 
in -de for that in -dya cannot be separated from the substitution of fem. 
~ie, -ie for -dya, -tya; if both changes are not the result of the same 
phonetic law the former must be due to analogy with the latter. 

One of the most interesting and remarkable archaic forms preserved 
in Whis an abl. sing. m. n. in -am. I have noted it only thrice ; 6, 15, 
._. . tao nissaranto dukiha-maranam = tato nirasarisyod' duhkha- 
maranat, “ then he would have escaped a miserable death”; 146, 29, 

1 ‘The use of the present participle as conditional, taught by Hemacandra (iii, 
180; ef. Jacobi, Bhavisatta Kaha, § 35. In JErs no instance occur, of. JErz, § 112), 
is remarkably frequent in Vb. I have noted no leas than nineteen cases, of which a few 
may be quoted here: 149, U1, jai j@nanto, na ento!/" Had I known (this), I should 
not hare come (with you) ! " 126, 6, jai esa raggho Aonfo, fo padiyam mamam fanghento— 
na aut raggha, “Tf this were atiger he would attack me who has fallen down—this is 
no tiger! "" 110, 25,... him puna tumam si auperion sihiniao, “(1 should love to tell 
you), bat you would tell others !" 120, 14, aham joi pamdena wiggao Aonfo, fo mi 
bondham pdrento, “ Had I stepped out by an oversight I should have been arrested." 
20; Shi Fak AS SOS Hi ve Teens Ae SNS 2 riranno onto,“ Had you not come 
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paveaya-kandaram viniggaya = parvala-kandaréd vinirgatau; 227, 24, 
cukka si Gydram = bhrastésy Gearat. There can be no doubt that the 
forms in -am are ablatives : none of the verbs nihsarati, vinirgacchatt, 
cukkai = bhraéyati could be constructed with any other case. Now 
an abl. sing. m. n. in -am may at first sight appear rather strange and 
doubtful. Yet the development of final -dt into -am is in perfect 
accordance with the phonetic laws of Pkt, ef. P, §§ 339; 75; 114; 181. 
Pischel says in § 114: “ AMg sakkham = sdkgat (He 1, 24; Uttar. 
116, 370; Ovay.), besides 8. sakkha (Mallikim., 190, 19). AMg Aéttham 
besides AMg JM hétthd (§ 107) is an accusative besides an ablative ; 
the same may be the case with sakkham.”’ The three forms preserved 
in Vh enable us to decide with absolute certainty that sakkiam and 
hettham are regular ablatives going directly back to s@ksat and 
adhahsthat. Their preservation is doubtless due to the fact that they 
were used as adverbs and therefore no longer felt to be ablatives. 

An additional proof is once again furnished by the Pali, where the 
abl. sing. in -am also exists, though it is unknown to the official 
grammar.’ Cf. e.g. the well-known stanza Dhammapada 314 (= Samy. 
Nik., vol. i, p. 49): akatam dukkatam seyyo, pacehd tapati dukkatam / 
katam ca sukatam seyyo, yam kated ndnutappati, the first pada of which 
is quite correctly rendered in the Uddnavarga (xxix, v. 53, “B41” 
in Pischel's edition) by: akrtam kukrtie chreyah . . . It is clear that in 
the 3rd pida, too, we have to translate krtac ca sukriam éreyah. . . . 
Or cf. Jataka 458, 13d: kuattha-tthito para-lokam na bhdye ? “ Being 
in which condition need he not fear the other world ?*’ But it is well 
known that the verb 6/7 is never constructed with the accusative, 
but regularly with the ablative, exceptionally with the genitive. 


or had you not shown me her figure, I should have died.” 36, 11, jai le pipd jivanto, 
tema ci fs’attha kwealo Aonto, to na esa erisg-sirie bhdyanam honto evram simghddaga- 
tiya-cowkba-caccara-racchdmuAesu tealalanto viharejja! “If your father were alive, 
or if you were skilled in the science of archery, this fellow would not enjoy such 
prosperity nor would he thus roam about sportively in... Further instances will 
be found in Wh 13, 26; 16,25; 51,21; 71,22; 125,16; 197,2, 21; 106, 18 (read : 
devam si ...); 168, 14; 169,2; 228, 1; 248, 19.—The last of the sentences just quoted 


. has already shown that for the expression of the modus irrealia the optative may be 


used as well, Other instances of this occur, e.g. 17, 4; 100, 2; 135, 20: 322, 16, 
The two conditional periods 16, 25 f., and 17, 4, are both clear examples of the modus 
irrealis. Yet in the first case the present part. is used, in the second the optative. It is 
very interesting to notice that Hemacandra in his rendering of the story in question 
(Paridisfaparcan, i, 46 Hf.) translates the present participles by conditionals (i, aH, 
but the optatives by optatives (i, 72), 
1 T owe the knowledge of the Pali ablative in -am and of the passages quoted be 

to Professor Liders of Berlin. ae 
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The verse Dhammapada 201: jayam veram pasaveti is usually 
interpreted ; “* He who conquers (jayen !) creates (prasavati) hatred,” 
But a much more natural interpretation, corresponding much better 
to the last pada “ hited jaya-parajayam"’, is: jayad vairam prasravati, 
“from victory arises hatred.”” There can also be no doubt that 
Dhammapada 49: yathipt bhamaro puppham vanna-yandham 
dhethayam)paleti rasam addya, evam gime muni care must be translated : 
“And as the bee, having taken the juice, flies away from the flower 
(puspat!) without damaging its colour and smell, even so..." It 
can be shown that in the dialect from which the Pali scriptures were 
translated the abl. in -am was more frequent. But as in AMg and JM, 
only those forma are preserved which had the good fortune of being 
either overlooked or misunderstood. 

A few pronominal forms also deserve to be mentioned. In Vh 
maya = Skt. mayd is the most usual form of the inst. sing. of aham ; 
it occurs several hundreds of times. This form is nowhere even 
mentioned in P, though it had been duly recorded by Jacobi (JErz, 
$45). It seems, however, that in JErz it occurs only once (10, 1), 
so that Pischel may have regarded this solitary form as a Sanskritism. 
In the ace. sing. Pischel restricts the use of me to AMg, of te to AMg, S, 
Mg, but we find the ace. me Vh 43,26; 44,8; 105,18; 140,7; ete., 
acc. fe 65, 11; 81, 29; 84,7; 87, 30; 221, 20. In the loc. sing. 
Pischel knows mai in S only: it occurs Vh 150,25; 241, 13. Besides, 
we read Vh 282, 21, the form mamam/i, which is wanting in P. 

According to P, § 419; 422, the plural forms ne and dhe are used as 
follows: ne, ace. M, AMg, inst. gen. only AMg; bhe, nom. taught 
by one grammarian (Canda), ace. inst. only AMg; gen. AMg and JM. 
In Vh we find: ne, ace. 121, 13; 154, 27; tnst. 233, 27: gen. 43, 3: 
70, 24; 73, 23; 94, 16 ef passim, besides ace. pl. nam (read ne ?), 
70, 23; 230, 23. bhe, nom. 99,26; 125,13: acc. 118, 4,8: 153, 23: 
S67, 17; tnst. 101, 4; 108, 3; 112, 10; 115, 26: ete.: gen. in 
common use. According to P, § 422, the gen. pl. ro = o@A is used in 
M, 8, and the Pallava Grants, but not traceable in other dialects - 
it occurs Vh 211, 27; 224.3; 351, 2. Besides, an unmistakable 
nominative vo is found Vh 88, 21, 

bhe is explained by Pischel as the result of a weakening of tubbhe, 
due to absence of accent (§ 422). This explanation is confirmed by 
a hitherto unknown form found in Vh; a genitive mAe bears exactly 
the same proportion to tumse as bhe to tubbhe. I have therefore no 
doubt as to its genuinenesss, even though it occurs only four times 
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within thirty consecutive lines of the text: 213, 8, ahava to [tubbhe]* 
bhitena kenai mhe* umha* hoya? “ Or should you have got fever 
through some demon !"’ 215, 15: na mhe umAd sarirassa, ‘‘ You have 
no fever!” 213, 18: kerisam mhe* sarirassa? “‘ How is your health 
(lit. the state of your body)?” 214,2: mama pasdena mhe *® kajja- 
siddhi. The readings of the MSS. plainly show that mhe was unfamilia 
or even unintelligible to the scribes so that they tried to eliminate 
it—which for us is an additional proof of its correctness and 
authenticity. 

It would be easy to add a long list of other forms, words, ete., 
occurring in Vh which are either completely wanting in P or attributed 
by Pischel to AMg only. A brief enumeration of at least some of them 
may be given in conclusion. 

dya@ = Giman (§ 88, also JS ada), 130, 16: -tra after long vowel 
becomes -ya (§ 87): gaya = gatra, 73, 12; 196,10; 320,14; 328, 21; 
goya =gotra, 159, 14; vidiya = vidya (not in P), 88, 14; nitiyam 
= mityam (not in P), 178, 27; ahe = adhas (§ 345), 152, 3: 155, 18; 
ahe-loga, 159,20; wydhu (§ 85), 59,9; 151,13; uddhu, 12,6: 37, 20 
47,27; 126,23; 155,28; 142,30: voc. rayam ! (§ 399, not in JErz), 
128, 30; 151, 9; 234, 4,9; 244, 13, et passim; nom. pl. bahave 
(§ 350, “in JM probably wrong for bahavo’’) 52, 19: 234, 27: 310, 
22; 323,26; nom. pl. gave = gavah (not in P, § 393, but cf. Geiger, 
Pali, § 88), 181, 28; gao =gavah (§ 393), 182, $; kiladhammund 
samjutia (§ 404, p. 284 bottom), 75, 25 ; 284, 20,25; 286, 20: 287, 4: 
298, 15; 299, 9; 304, 4, 5, 7,9. Absolutives: in -(tinam (§ 583) : 
bharettanam, 53, 27; pakkhdletta@nam, 247, 20; uddissa = wddisya 
(not P,§ 590), 14,8; padueca (§ 590), 5,17; 10,23; 280,31; 311, 13; 
342, 16; 360, 26; pappa = prapya (§ 591 AMg and JS), 235, 5; 
dydaya = addya (§ 591 AMg and JS) 163, 20. 

Vh has presented us a picture of JM materially different from that 
which 1s familiar to us from P and JErz. Its main features are: first, 
an even much closer affinity to AMg than that prevailing between 
ordinary JM and AMg (cf. P § 20)—we are markedly nearer the time 
when JM came first into being as an individual dialect, distinct from 
AMg. Secondly a great number of archaisms and other interesting 





1 Inserted, because the following mi« had become unintelligible | 

? Only one MS. reads thus, all others have «. 

* The editors print waga which gives no sense: of. the next passage. 
‘ One MS, reads thos, the others have Ae. 

* All MBS. bot one read mA, 
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peculiarities which not only in themselves are valuable additions to 
our knowledge, but also help to elucidate many a dark point of Pkt 
grammar and linguistic history, Ultimately the great problems of 
the origin and true character of AMg and JM, of their development, 
and their relations to each other as well as to the other Plet dialects, the 
Pali, etc., are raised anew and demand new answers. A discussion 
of them is, however, quite beyond the compass of the present paper, 
the aim of which has merely been to make known the new material 
supplied by Vh and to direct the attention of fellow Indologists to a 
field of research which in my opinion badly needs new tilling, 


* The conclusions arrived at by Jacobi in his paper “ Uber das Prakrit in der 
Ereihlungsliteratur der Jainas" (Riviata degli Studi Orientali, 1908-9, pp. 231 i.) 
will have to be modified. 
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Yazdi 
By H. W. Battery 

| HILE I was in Isfahan at the end of June, 1992, a young 

Zardushti of Yazd, Jamshid Khoda-morid Rashidi, came to 
see me before going on to his school in Shiraz. We met four times, 
and before leaving he requested an acquaintance of his, a young 
man, Jamshid Qobad, who was visiting Isfahin, to come to see me. 
- Qobad’s home was with his parents in Teheran, so that he had little 
opportunity to use this dialect. In August of the same year I was 
able to visit Yazd for one week, and there found a young Zardushti 
school-teacher, Ardeshir Mehraban Mazkiri, born in the neighbouring 
village of Maryabad (or Mériabid). We met several times. He gave 
me the following list of eighteen villages where Zardushtis lived : 
yoram’ih, yeirabid, ahrestin, zeinabid, médriibid, hasanabdd, 
nésratabid, nasriabid, elabad, hosseinabad, mehdiabad, aliabad, 
mazree ardesir, kite bifik, yasemaibad, éem, mobareke, taft, In 
yisemabad he said that only Zardushtis were found. I was able te 
visit Taft and to spend a short time there, speaking with some 
Zardushtis. The words I was able to write down showed little difference 
from the language used in Yazd. Mazkiri, however, gave me many 
differences between town and village pronunciation, and a few 
differences of vocabulary. It would be useful to have a full linguistic 
study of the whole district. 

The sixteen tales which follow all suffer to some extent by being 
translations or adaptations either from Persian or from English. The 
translators have not always freed themselves from the Persian of 
the original, 

In the pronunciation, 6 and fi were at times hard to distinguish. 
As to @ (indicated by a in the texts) it seems to have been the usual 
sound for Rashidi and Qobad, whereas a } was commoner in Mazkiri's 
pronunciation. Length of vowel varied also. 

MorrHoLocy 
Pronoun 

Nom. independent: me, ta, ii, in, ine, m6, Seméd, 4md, fe, isin. 

Possessive suffixed: om ot 05 md dé 86. 
Obj. infixed: -m-, me-, om, mé | md mi 

ta ta de émd Semi 

os | ie 

1 a is used for the sound (al. 
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Obj. with 6, vi “ wish, must ”’. 

me de se mod dé 4o, 
Agent with Pret, : 


em mem mo momo 
od tad dG Semidi 
o$ fo5, is 86 Tesd, TSiinsd 
Agent with Perf. and Pluperf. : 
mi di 4j mo dé 36 
mi di & mo do so 
Verb 


Present and Preterite bases are distinguished. Intransitive 
Preterite is expressed by the -t participle and verb substantive ; 
Transitive Preterite by -t participle and agent form of pronoun. 


Verh Substantive. 





Pres. Indicative Copula, Pres. Conjunctive. 
me he e he, vébe 
ta hi I 
ii ha on, 6, un, fin 
mo him him 
sem6 hid hid 
iin hend en 
Verbal Paradigm. 
Pres. Indicative. Negative. Pres. Conjunetive, 
mékre -kre -ékre me  niikrime -vékre 
tikri -ekri ta  nakriye -vékri 
fikra ra (ot ii nikre -vékra 
mokrim -ekrim mé nikrime -vékrim 
smokrid -ekrid kem6 nakrite -vékrid 
iékren ~ekren Bin nikreme -vékren 
fSinekren 
Imperfect: -ka -ka 
méka mika According to Mazkiri ka was the 
déka déka pronunciation of the town, ka of 
kéka boka the village. 
Transitive Preterite. Negative. 
mémka émka memndaka ~omnika 


tadka édka tadnika 
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fiodka’ étka fidnaka 
miméka mdka mimondika 
Semodéka ddka Semodondka 
inséka ska ifiin Sondika 
Transitwe Perfect. Negative 
me mikarta me minekdrta ete. 
ta dikarta 
u 4&ikarta 
momokdarta 
Smodokarta 
ieSokarta 
Transitive Pluperfect. Negative. 
me mikdértaha me minekartaba ebe. 
di-, Si-, mo-, do-, 50- 
Transitive Pluperfect IT (karde bide am) 


Negative. 
me mikdirtebda me minekirtebda etc. 
di-, Si-, mo, -do-, So0- 
Iniransitive Preterite. 
me rasod-e bai, bite 
ta rasod-i bol 
ii raséd ba, bé, bit 
mé rasdd- baim 
Sem6 rasid-id béfd 


an peered kn. skull béiénd 
Iniransitive Pluperfect. 


bedabdie bedaboim 
bedaboi bedabdid 
bedaba beddbdiend 
Imperative. Negative. 
28g. méki 
2 Pl. miékiid 
3 Pl. ndakren 


na- in place of ma- in the 2 pers. was censured by Mazkiri. 
Infinitive. 
(1) -tviin, -tiin, -diin, -viin. 
(2) -t infinitive. 
vayte dovdrt viyte davirna 
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Frequent with véd “must”: oS-véi éed “must gather"; 
oé-véd aénodft “must hear"; vid ga “ must go”; om-véi parsid 
“T must ask"; nditéma, néitima “must not come”: ndddéa 
“must not go”; nédke “ must not make ”’. 


Passive. 
Expressed by the verbs bédviin and émdviin. 
venddabd: md give venddaibo “ this ball was thrown ”. 
mdért Gma “was broken"; mdrti émdabd “was broken”: 
menesti Gmda “was written"; menéSte tod “is written’; nddi 
Gmdaba “ was placed”. 


List of Verbs 


aMorz- 


ae pardon ri 


: : : * grind " 
méare taari, Ine ard, arim, -8 drt. 
arvastviin, arvdstviin, arvdstin ; . a a he “leap” 
mene dreveza “‘ mijehad *’, 
arvast, drviist. 
aéndftviin, aindptviin =. : : : “hear ’"’ 
me Snave, me snavé. 
memasnoft, memedndft (tad-, ineS-), ofasndft, 
SdaSnoft. 
Inf. adndft: oSvéd adnéft. 
bartviin . : 4 : "bear ” 
mébre mébre bren. Conj. mé6 gi vébre. 
membdrt, Sibd, iésibdrt. 
Inf. oSvail birte. 
bastviin 7 - ; é * bind ** 
me bénne, mefibénne. Imperat. maben. 
membast, Sobdst. 


biamirzi, membiimérziin. 
arotviin 


baysdd “1 Lester ™ 
me vebixée. 
membay3sdd, odbaySéd. 

bidviin, bodviin : : : * become ” 


Pres. 3 Sg. biit. Conj. 3 Se. vébe, bid. 

Pret. bai, baie, bai, ba, ba, bit, béim, baid, baiénd. 

Pluperf. bedaibdie, bedabde, bedaboi, bedidba, 
bediboim, bedabdid, bedibdiend, 

Imperat. be, vebe. 
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bridviin, buridviin . : ; 
me vébrine. 3 Sg. brina. 
membrid. 

car- : : : ; ; : ‘ : : ™ graze 
Pres. 3 Plur. édren. | 

taanidviin . 2 ; ; : “join ” 
me Gigne, meméasnid. 

me védime. 

memcéed, o&Ged. 

Inf. oSvéi ged. 


(1) “cut”, (2) “kill” 


(1) “gather”, (2) “ weave ” 


cirzid  . ts . “complain” 
3 Sg. pret. 

Gos- : ; , | * taste" 
Imperat. vétos. 

daridviin : : ‘ = : ; . tear" 
me védrine, memdrid. 

dasviin . . “sew” 


me védarze, memdast. 

davédviin , . “ron” 
3 Plur. davén, 
4 Plur, daviden, me... davide, 


devértviin  . : ; ; 3 “turn” 
me védre, 
me dvdrte, 3 Sg. devdrt. 
Inf. vayte vedrit. 
vixyte devdrt. 
davirna . i ’ : : ' “turn” (tr,) 
Inf. vaxte davirna. 


Pres. see vin-. 
memdid mimédid omdid mddid 
taddid Semédédid oddid daidid 
iesidid oSdid Sodid 
me mididiba, dididiba, sididiba, momédidaba, 
Semodddidiba, iinsddidaba. 
Inf. om véd didé. 
dédviin . ‘ i * give ” 
méte, me... ete, me... dte, péte “I give”. 
3 Sg. éta. 
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Neg. 2 Sg. natie. 
Conj. 3 Pl. dden, aten. 
Imperat. 2 Sg. adém (be-mé “to me”’). 
Pret. memdéd, omdéd, oSdid, Se sir dé, tot, oStdd. 
Perf. -5 déde, feiéméiddda “did not give me’’. 
dortviin . . “ have ” 
me dére. Neg. naien 2 Se. dori, dori, déri. 3 Sg. 
déré, dira. 1 Pl. dérim, dirim. 3 Pl. dérén. 
Pret. memdést, o8dost, -5t65, -'ddst, -ddért. 


désdd* tin : “milk ** 
me Pitkin memdoséd. 

gasviin vi, ae Re an Pera pty Aha” 
me géze, meagast. 


gertviin : : : ‘ ~ tarn ~ 
me gérte, me gertéde, 

grafviin, griftin .  . ye : “take " 
Pres. mé pnoré. me zém gore “I learn”. 
Pret. omgraft, meme zem grapt, zem graft. 


henddvin . : i , F . “put” 
Village a = town pron. nédviin. 
heridviin s * : ‘ ; s : ; ae buy on 


me herine, me vérine. 


membhrid, Seherit, 


Imperat. vérin. 

hermondviin . | ‘© eommand ” 
me véhermdne, saan fierniratd: 

hrétviin . ; ; ; : ‘ . “pall” 

me verose, amneok 

jom- ‘ Z 4 = 4 : : aa move oF 
8 Sg. Tome 

Jomnid ; i “ move ” 
me jomne, me jomndde. 

kapt EPs Ib ho pt== tee: 


Die. tebe ka “ falls ” tebe ke “I fall", 
Pret. kdft, kapt. 
Pluperf. kipteba. 
kartviin. See Paradigm above“. : “ make " 
Inf. ka (nétke, omvéika). 
Imperative 2 Sg. maki, nikid, nikude. 
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kast 3. . ‘ : * plant ” 
kérén, SdkdSt (village pron.). 
Sokdst (town pron.). 

kenddviin : * dig” 


me vékene memkendd. 
kesdviin ; ; : “ draw ” 
me kede, 
memkesid o&kesid bkeSdd., 
kiéstviim, kiévin . : (1) “ throw ”’, (2) “ strike“, “ shoot "’ 
me békude. 
me me gilkos “I deceive ’’. 
memk6st -&kiSt me me gilkost. 
Perf. 3 Sg. kdste. 


kuit- ; © kei] *? 
kuSte béien. 

lest : : - : - : Fs ‘ , . “Tek” 
Pres. 3 Sg. lésa, vélesa. 
Pret. -8 leat. 

mart : “break " 


1 Sg. emare, me vémare. 3 Sg. mdrd, 
memmirt, ommdért, d&méirt. 
mérti 6mdabé, mdrtGéma “was broken "’. 
Participle mdrta “ broken ”’. 
mart*iin ; : : - - : : i - die" 
me vemre, 
Pret. me marte, midrte, ta marti, i mart, mi martim, 
emo martid, in martan, mértén. 
Partic. mdrta “ dead "’. 


mekid . : : i ; * suck " 
{ne méka, é4mekéid. 
menoddviin : . f : .  “yemain ” 
me mine. 3 Sg. mina, minid. 2 Pl. minid. 3 PI. 
ménan., 
me mendd. 
vé menud “ was exhausted "’. 
mnesodvin . z : : : ; write ” 


me vémnese. 
‘ me mnéat, omené’, Perf. 2 Sg. di menéSta, 
Pass, menésti Gmda, menéSste téd. 
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molidviin ; : ; ; : nb 


me vile. mémolid. 


naivfin naiviin eae Ne 


neftviin 


nodviin : 


me nige, me finige, he ates me nfiSte. 4 Se. nd@at, nadt. 
Pluperf. naSta bdien. 
Imperat. 2 Sz. ma-nig. 2 Pl. fnigid. 
: : ‘ : * send "’ 
me vénive. 
me... nef, de... néf, Se, . . néft, Sanépte, memnéft. 
me mi néptaba (-neft-) Sineptaba, 
nsinépta. 
cf. henddvin . pat 
me tu motér neném “ pat me fats the ator 
nid, Sonéd, Sonfid, d&néde. 
nodi, Gmdaba. 


oOmvVvun, émdviin , nt J be come ™ 


Grtviin . 


tée tdi tad, tid tafm totd tdiénd 
Pret. medmdye mo dmdyim Neg. néidmda. 
tadméyi seméd Gméyid 
i dmé — isin dmayénd. 
Pluperf. dmdaba. 
Participle Gmdd. 
Imperat. bidr, bia, bidid. 
: : ; : . “ bring ” 
me toré, tiré, mé tire, etdrén. 
Conj. 3 Sg. bidra. 
Pret. o&frt. 
Inf. ofvai torté. 


ores , : : : : . ue fly rr 


me-paré, S PL parédén, 


parsédviin x. tt teas 


paxyvin . 


me parse, meeps osparati 

2 ce cook iF 
me vépetes nepal 

: “understand " 

SE véfahmne: Gung 3 Pl. vefihmen, 
Pret. pamdd. 
; . : ; “twist” 
me vépiée, me pitdde. 
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pas- ‘ : : ; : : ; “ sprinkle 
dve pigsd “he sprinkles water "’. 
prontviin _ "take? 


me aprone, me pnéré, me pnére, me prone. 
3 3g. -e pndrd. 
mempront, 64pnért, pnért pront, 
osprén, dsoprant. 

Perf. Neg. 3 Sg. naprinte. 
ranj6dviin : ; “ be troubled ” 
mé ranje, me ranjdde. 
ranjnod ; “ trouble ” 
mé ranjne, memranjndd. 
rasidviin ’ ae ee ret reach " 

me rise, rasim. Conj. 3 Sg. ndresi. 

Pret. see verbal paradigm above. 


retviin . k : : : . ‘ ; : “pour” 
me rije, me tirije. 3 Sg. rija. 
meémret. 

roft : : 7 ; “sweep” 
ine riivd. 
osroft. 

ronddvun : ; : : “ drive” 
me rone, memronéd. 

sat ; : ; h ; ; * weigh ” 

senjodviin, me sénje. 

-B sat. 

Bej- : : “burn” (intr.) 
3 Sg. sejid, séji, sejit, séja, sezid. 

sotviin . ; . - : - : ; “ make ” 
me vésoje, 2 Sg. sdji. Con. 3 Sg. vésija. 
memsot. 

sijndd . “burn” (tr.) 


me stiine, me vésiizne, ine sizna. Conj. me vésiine, 
memstznéd, siijnéd, siizndd, stiznéd. 
silin- ; : ; ; . “burn ™ (tr.) 
me siline. 3 Sg. stiina. 
Salodiin . ' ; ‘ . “to limp” 
Semérdvin . ; : ; : ; “count ” 
me vésmore, memSmord. 
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Sendsodvin sr : s ; s - “ know ” 
me béSnése, memSendsod. , 
fadédvin . take’ 


méSne, taSni, Sind, Ineind, eSnd, a5nen, misnim, 
amfsnid, isuneSnén. 

Pret. om Sadéd, odSedéd, oS8edéd, - kidéd, mimé- 
Sadéd, smoddsdéd, iedbadéd, S08téd. 

Perf. me misdéda, ti diidéda, sisdéda, mOmoédéda, gmobdos- 
deda, Binkddéda. 

Inf. oSviu Sdedé. 


“EPS fall a et ES . “put” 
D4 Anoét, -06 Sandzd. 

vastviin . : ; : _ “yun”, “run away” 
me véze. 
me vaste, 

venddviin ‘ * ‘ “ throw ee 


1 Sg. evéne, ine véna. Conj. 3 Pl. venén. 

Pret. 3 Sg. vén, o&vén, venédd. 1 PL venddim. 
3 Pl. sovenéd. 

Pass. venddabb. 


vij : : P sift a 
me vije, fivije. 

vin- , : : . “gee” 
vévine, vévini, vévina, vévinim, Semé, vévinid, in 

vévinend. 

Imperat. vévin. 

vidsviin : : ; ; - “wish *’, “* must ™ 
Pres, 6, vii, i, viid, de, véd, véi. 
Neg. nivate. 
Pret. vévidste, Sévidst, dévidst. 

vistviin . : - : : : * stand ” 
me viste, me vistode. 
hari me viste “ stood by me”’. 

vizdrt (village = town davdrt) ; , ; “turn” 
Inf. vayte vézrit. 

vazorma : ; : . . “turn” (tr) 
Inf. vayte vezirna, 

voptvin “ weave” 


mé aoe aeeivdek: 


vitviin . 


yart’iin . 


xofviin, yoftiin 


zonodviin 


mé yine md yinim 
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. : : " bring” 
me bfire, bitire. 
memvort, o&viirdt. 
me mi vdrta. 
Imperat. bitr. 
: : , ; ; . “say” 
3 Sg. vaja, vaja, vije, vévaja. 1 Sg. me vévale, 

2 Sg. vaji. 1 Pl. navajime. 
Conj. bévaja. 
Pret. memvét, -dvéd, wAvéd, Sevod. 
Perf. Sévita, 6vita. 
Imperat. beva, veva. ndva, miva. 
: ; ‘ ; + “eat 
me viyre. Conj. 1 Sg. véyré. Neg. ndyre. 3 Sg. 

véyra, véyra, beyra. 3 Pl. viyren. 
Fut. méyre. 
Pret. memydrt, oS. 
Imperat. td véxd. 

: = a? 


ta yini =64md yenid 

il yina fe yinen, xinen. 
Conj. me vii véyine. 

Pret. moyénd. 

; : : “ sleep” 
me yopté. 1 Sg. ydptiide. 
Pluperf. 3 Sg. ySptiidabs. 
? : - “ be born" 
Pres. 3 pl. 2dyén. 

“ bear children " 
me 26ne, memzinid. 


zondd vin ; , “ know * 


me zine. 2 Sg. zinl. 3 Sz. exdna, memzondd. 
Perf. Neg. néizindda. 


VOCABULARY 


adé, with dr (village), with 
adovoi, with ‘ar’ar, braying 

adovéi, ddivéi, adivis arbOb, arbib, master 
didi, money ird, from 
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asb, horse ceri, a pasture 
asbe, asp-daviint éamus, shoe 

asta, bone é6. Pers. éfin 


aviz, return, substitute 


babfi, father 

bad, bad 

bad, after 

banafs, violet 

bdr, bar, outside 

be, other 

bé, quince 

beddr, bedére, bdér, father 

benéha, began 

bendska, benfiska, began 

berifin, a roast 

bidi, again 

bidér, awake 

bigiina, stranger 

bland, high 

bdy, garden 

biyviin, gardener 

boblé, above 

bina, pretext 

bor, load 

bri, for 

biimas, grandfather 

biir, time 
heSbir, hesbiire, never 
ya biri bé ji, again 


éakakara 
vi éakakerd, water is dropping 
éap, left 
éarbi (village pron. édrbi) fat 
éipta, polo-stick 
ée, what 
cem, eye 
éen, éend, centa, éem (bir). Per=. 
éand 


toyoli, complaint 

core, means 

édy, sound to drive off dogs 
ciyi 6 léki, in good condition 
éum, thing 

civ, wood 


dat, dast, da’, hand 

dasti gorda, grapes 

davaj, bed 

ddvri, around. Pers, dir-e 

de-, into 

dé, village 

dénd, wasp 

deres, derést, correct 

devar, plur. devariin, brother ; 
davéri mas, elder brother ; be- 
dveri x4 to one’s own brother ; 
devarina, adj., brother's 

deviite, inkstand 

deviridavir, Pers. baribdr 

di, Pers. ham, also 

dikartviin, to find 
sddika, they found 

dir, 1 Pers. dir, far. 2 Pers. dir, 
late 

doy. Pers. diy 

dom, tail 

dombél, diimbdl, behind 

dini, world 

diz, dizz-, thief 

dravs, banner 

drayt, derdyt, tree 

drfijne, window 

driiv, false 


émoma, turban; Pers. ‘amimah 
emriij, emrii, to-day 
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eskim, belly 
ezm, permission 


galihém kartviin, to mix 
eali médl, neck 


gap, words 
gap kartvin “to speak”: 
gape-ro, gife-ro Acc. 

girm, hot 


gav, gau, (1) down, (2) deep 

gas. Pers. negahdari kardan 

gennim, wheat 

genz, room 

gerd, round 

gir, giri, capture 

gombir. Pers. gihanbar, festival 

gor. Pers. gabr; used of the 
Aarduati 

porba, cat 

gori, rijgériika, rilZgdriydka, 
greeting during the day. 

gos, ear 

p08 Se gaf ka, he heeded 

gose, corner 

gi, giive, ball 

gil,ox. Pers, gav 

gire yer, gira yer, wild ass 

gira, gird, unripe grapes 

gurg, wolf 


hama, hamd, all 
hardé-ré, harduti, both 
hariija, every day 
hei, none 
hendi, water-melon 
herdi, to-morrow 
hed, his, plough 
hes, none 

he’ vayt, never 


héske, no one 


SAT 


heSt, mill (?) 
heze, hezze, yesterday 
hezviin, tongue 
bo zviin, bd ziin, with tongue 
hédéri asb, horse-keeper 
hol. Pers, hal 
hida, ear of corn 
ho&k, yo&k, dry 


ja, barley 

jédi, gum 

jegar (village pron. jeyir), liver 
jeldveri. Pers. rii-be-ri 

jeviin, fine, beautiful 

jolé, yoke 


kad, yadd. Pers. qadd 

kaletta, jar 

kappa kart*iin, to tear to pieces 

kapal. Pers. sarin 

kasogi, childhood 

kasdk, kasuk, kasdye, small 

ke, who 

kémodgi, a little 

kext (village, kezd). Pers. kadai, 
gourd 

ki, that 

kie. Pers. kiitah, street 

klop, cheek 

kluft, thick 

kéi, kéyi, where; 
what place 

kind, old 

kor, kiir, work 

kir, blind 

korbin. Pers, qurbin 

lOyar, thin 

loki, see ¢iiyi 


linj, lip 
lop, mouth (?) 


de-kii, to 
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médrd, kind of grape 
mas, mas, great 
massére, greater 
masin, motor car 
mdye, lost 
mehr, friendliness 
meimiin, (1) guest, (2) monkey 
memis, grandmother 
memi, mother 
mer, mother 
mérdig, man 
mes, sheep 
méyiine, middle 
mid, hair 
mir, husband 

mire yd, one’s own husband 
mo, this 
mol, neck 
momne, now 
mone, miine, here 
mor, seal. Pers. muhr 
misg(e), mouse 
mosolviin, Musulman 





nafahmi, lack of understanding 
nam, wet 

narm, soft 

narmi, 

nat, uneducated 

nayas, unhappy 

ndyod, lentil 

né, now 

nebdi, now. Pers. hala digar 
nemak, salt 

nimrfi, mid-day 

nim, name 

niima, Pers, namah 

niir, pomegranate 


6. Pers, an 
5, vo, water 


6, vo, and 

6béd, religious man 
obi, blue 

Shessd, softly 
Shiéa, lamenting 
Ghonola, lamenting 
on. Pers. ain 

dné, there 

ort, flour 

stiri, a headstall 
o&tor, hoStor, camel 
otes, fire 

otrife, Stripe, surroundings 
Syiri kor, finally 


pali, side 

pain, wide 

parande, bird 

parr, wing 

passin, evening 

pelim, message 

pesir, pressure 

pedseherdii, day after to-morrow 

pi, fat 

pir, old 

pid, to 

po, pi, foot 

por, por, piir, full 

perzir, strong 

por, son 

porike, son 

pordg, pl. poragiin, son, boy 

poske, put on one’s back ? 

pri, down. Pers. furfid. pri 46, 
furtid raft 


ra, Ta, Ta, road 
rauza. Pers, rauzah 
rag, grapes 

res, beard 
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ri, upon. Pers. ri 
se Ti, Upon 

rd, road 

roy, vein 

rost, true 

rosvé, cheat 

rfibis, fox 

rij, day 
ya riji be, another day 

rij goriika, ruzgGriydka, greeting 
during the day 

riija, a fast 

riiva, soft skin (Pers. sifale narm) 
(of wheat) 


sibo, morning 

sibdyeir, sibdyeira, sibdydra 
greeting in the morning 

sag, dog 

siira boli. Pers. gardanah 

sarbézi pir, an old soldier 

sarosiv, head down 

sarvon, leader of caravan 

siuzi, greenness 

savz, green 

sején, séjén, needle 

senjéd. Pers. sinjad 

serv, cypress-tree 

sid, black 

sirat. Pers, giirat 

soit, hour 

som, hoof 

sor, red 

sii—ii-si, at that time 

avid, sevid, white 


Sabeyara, Saviyeir, Savdyeira, 
greeting at night 

Sdr, Sahr, city (village pron. dar, 
Sar) 
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Bau", dav, night 
Edy, Say, firm, hard 
be, to 
kékar, sugar 
siv, down 
Se Sivi bir, under the load 
6d, happy 
sind, shoulder 


tdl, bitter 

tang, narrow 

tar, fresh 

tdina, thirsty 

tdénegi, thirst 

tavila, stables 

téki ra, small part of the way 

tel, body 

tenh6, alone 

tep, tep kift, he fell; tebe ke, 
I fall 

tid, mulberry 

tij, sharp 

tolipi, recompense 

tong, vessel 

torik, dark 

tros, tros, sour 


vdinegi, hunger 
vater, vatér, vatar, better 
vayt, time 


yverrd, lamb 


. Pers. bi-kar. 
vi-pdida. Pers. bifaidah 
vid, willow 
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vidvin, desert yib (village pron.), yiib, good 
vir, Memory yin, blood 
vis-sdlegi, twenty years of age yiydm, relatives. Pers, y"1§ u 
v6, 6, water qaum 
vodém, man yodo, yado, with 
vodim, almond yods, God 
voj, voice, shout, noise xomis, silent 
vokre, I open yordekra, he grinds 
vovizin—me voviziinka, I xosk, ho&k, dry 

suspend xtov, ruined. Pers. yaraib 


vozid (village pron. S2id), free = yiib, good 
yiinendegi, calling 


yados, himself. 

yd, one's own 

xalini, desolation, ruin zdrd, yellow 

yam garde&i, winding road zé, bowstring 

yar, ass zem, memory. Pers. yad 
xargeri, folly zénda, alive 

as, well zéndegi, life 

xashal, happy zevin, earth 

xevar, sister viéd, zitid, more 

xda, yadd, house ziir—-me ... 2iirsekre, I press it 


I 

ya riiji ya yari yado yak hoStor pise yak arbdb kir e&ka. voske kor 
eSkardaba léyari bedAba. arbiibod harddrd be-sahrii Se sir dd. mie 
hem S6énd va yak éeriisddika. va t6 tend vayti v6 ud sduzi Soya va hal 
émoyen. yak riji yar vj oSdSt o ‘ar'ar ofka. hoStor bitora haréi did 
oakdst vije ya maki yadGmi pahmend va téen va méprénén va 
dobéra bor m6 bor ekrén va dar mosihit mivenén. vali yar yeili 
xargeri-3 ka va goSe gap nika uévod ki yiinendegiye bedérom me 
viri 6mda va me vii véyine. dar on vayt be-hokme yodé yak yadémi 
az Otrapé devart. sarvGn vojos ofaindft va dombdli véjod Sa. yeili 
ra naSa gi yak yam-gardeai Oma. oédid gi ya yar o é&tori éiyi 6 léki 
dar miine édren, dsiiri harduta d’prén oSvirdt va Se Sivi bor oikeddd. 
hoator 6té5 be-del voji kasGye dOSniim Se yare dét. az nafahmiye yar 
débora 85 giri venddim. hoStér dé,i zifid ke dar délo& nddi démdaba 
pisi yados Sevid dobara tolépi Se vikreh déy o margi yar vaytos gi 
bid ya téki ra ki Sa yar bendska Milodiin. Sodid ki yar Sali bedd, 
bGro’ &béted [va bGro& SoSted] va Sonéd sar bdri oStori bitora. ho&tor 
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I 

Once an ass with a camel was working for a master. So much did 
they work that they became thin. The master let them both loose in 
the fields. They went and found a pasturage, and for some time they 
drank the water and ate the herbage and came to a good condition. 
One day the ass gave voice and brayed. Although the unfortunate 
camel cried out, Stop braying, someone will hear, and come and take 
us and again bring us to our burdens and throw us into misfortune, yet 
the ass persisted in his folly and would not listen, but said, The braying 
of my father has come into my mind, and I wish to bray. At that time 
by command of God someone passed by. The caravan-leader heard 
his voice, and followed his voice. He had not gone far when he came 
to a winding way. He saw an ass and a camel grazing there in a fat 
condition. He took hold of the headstalls of both, and brought them 
and placed them under the loads. The camel, fire in heart, in a low 
voice cursed the ass, Through the ass’s stupidity we have again been | 
taken. The camel, with great indignation in his heart, said to himself, 
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Shessa pisi yaidos oSvGd bah bah yiib kori mika. bedi yak téki rd 
ki a yar vimenud va dast o pGyoS Sobast va Soniid sar béri hodtor 
ééroki. bord’ keSid. hoétori bidira pisi yddo& Cérzfid va 46 ti risiiden 
be yak séra bali. injd saroSiv vauvydsti Sa. hoStdr benéa&ka arvastin. 
yar benfigka Shonéla késodiin ki mane tébe ke. hodtor jeviibos ofdad 
ke de-vir etéd ki narmi devéd yiinendegiye badérdd de-viri Gmda. 
va mé di arvaétiini mérém me viri Gmda. ho&tor arvdst va yar Se giu 
venéd. yar ke az béri o&tdér gu kapt va dsta-5 mrt oma va mart. 

az mo hekayaté malim on nasthdte y4d6mi ki go’ ndkrime vayti 
muképot rasim mésli ki yar raséd. temiim ba. 

See J RAS., 1897, 103 ff., and JRAS., 1932, 403-5. An Ardistani 
version is published in BSOS., vii (1935), T75-6. 


IT 


yak podeSdi ad6 nikdroé ajami dar yaki kadti naStabdéien. ndkirod 
hésvayt deryd &i nédidaba o sdyti késti fékrdsi nekdrdaba. ohddd 
SéSuriii kardaba vo larz Se badends kapteba. har&ée mehrabtinidohéka 
Sriim naprénte. pideSoird eidos monayyas va he’ Géref fékroSoa nika 
va yak tabibi dar mo kisti ba. pdde&d ddd tabibo’ véd ta hed Sérel 
zini osvOd ager hokm vékri me tird yGmis ekre. pddi8d oSvéd yeili 
me yaSe tid. tabib o&véd td ndkér rd ti deryé vénen. vayti kapt 
tii deryé yota dénd ofy4. pas mid éSopriint So véndd ti kéati. vaytiki 
sovendd til késti fa v6 yak pOde nd’t. pddeAd rd ajabos dma. in te 
hékmati ba ke tadka. o&véd Gin ndkdrdd mehndti yary bodviin Se 
néizOndda vo yadri saliimati kaSt{ ri Se fahmi neikartébda. heméeniin 
yadri tenderésti yadémi ezéna ki yak mosibati gir vékra. 


III 

podesdird hama sda5ndft ke bekdéviine yak bitdréi hékmo’ ki. 
m6 bitdre dar hdliti nayéS va bifekri b6 zvini por teydt gi-s tas 
bepides6 dosniim oStéd va badozés bepdde&d SéSiroka mésleki s6vota 
harke dast az jiine xadoS bésiird énéiki dar del dérd bévaja. podesi 
add nékéro’ oSparsid ke mé titi vaja. yaki az mi vizire ge hézer ba 
oévOd e1 shhéb mo viije gi ta biyid hokim dekddteni fini kardia. vaytiki 
mS o&aénft az vei rahmo’ dma vo az sare yino’ devirt. vaziri digar 
ke zedde md bitdre ba oSvdd pOrogiin jénsi mérd na’ndsene ke dar 
‘hazrati pode&Siin joz berdsti sohbat kartvini a pddeddrd doknim 
osvd badozést ofvid péde’d sar o rise tihém keSéd va o&véd me az 
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I will requite him for this, when pain and death will befall the ass! 
When he had gone a short way the ass began to limp. They saw the 
ass was limping. They took the load and put it upon the load of the 
unfortunate camel. The camel said softly to himself, Ha, ha, we have 
done a good work. Again, as he went a little way, the ass was worn 
out. They bound him hand and foot and put him upon the camel's 
load, so that he carried his load. The unfortunate camel lamented 
to himself and went on till they came to a defile. Here it was necessary 
to go with head down. The camel began to Jump about. The ass 
began to complain, I shall fall down. The camel replied, You will 
remember that you said softly (7), The braying of your father had come 
into your mind. And now I too remember the jumping about of my 
mother. The camel jumped about and he threw the ass down. The 
ass fell down from the camel and his bones were broken and he died. 

From this tale it is clear if we do not pay heed to one, we shall 
come to a time of recompense, as the ass came. 


II 


A king with a foreign servant was seated in a boat. The servant 
had never seen the sea and greatly feared the boat. He began to weep 
and his body trembled. Whatever kindness they did him, he was not 
quieted. The king's pleasure was spoiled and he could think of no 
remedy. A physician was on the same boat. The king said to the 
physician, Do you know any remedy? He said, If you command, I 
will make him silent. The king said, It will please me greatly. The 
physician ordered to cast the servant into the sea. He fell into the 
water and was immersed several times. Then they seized his hair and 
brought him into the boat. When they had brought him into the boat 
he went and sat in a corner. The king was surprised. What is this 
wise thing you have done? He said, Your servant had not known 
the distress of being drowned and had not understood the safety of 
the boat. As one knows the value of health when a calamity seizes 
upon him. 


It 
Of a king it is related that he commanded to slay a certain 
unfortunate. This unfortunate in his evil and desperate condition 
with the powerful tongue that he had spoke ill of the king and began 
to abuse him. As it has been said, whosoever washes his hands of his 
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doriiyi 6 mo y45 ema ke az rést votviini ta, va ke hokemii Sévota 
doriyi maslahét-Gmiz vatériin az rast vitvin i bad. 
harki pédel6 6 vekra ¢i o vévaja 
heff-on ke yib vévaja 
bar téyi faridiin navesta ba 
he’ vayt takya bar molki donyé maki 
ke yeili mardom mé kore Séka vé kuSte béien gin vodém viyti 
martin voikd va jini pok. . . ée bar tayt bit ée bar yok. 


hes fary nikre maysiido’ ménegi vidém viyti mart*éino’ ba ée 
bar tayti zarrin biid ée bar zevin. 


IV 
Gvarde and ke endéiroviini ddélrd dar yak Sekéri yak seid o&kd 

va dar hemiin sit Seberitinka nemak nabaé nodkarés Se dé néft to 
nemak biGra. endsiroviin oivéd nemakrd beyeimati mandséb vérin 
t6 rasmi nabut va dé ri beydrdbi nadiit. Sovid az md ré fe ydiloni 
zohére bit. Sevéd asli zolm dar déni kémi beda, harki omé bar i 
ziéd ba. Té be mé ;dyat rasdd. 

ager ze biye podisé yak sbvi beyra 

nokarin drayt rd az zevin bar etdrén 


dar dinf sétemkér az bein eSit 
bar fi linati minid t6 pdvadér. 


Vv 
gadii podisdird oSdid adérdé oSvéd ke ta yeili pal déri va da va 


mélki ziéd dori emmd me ki devari ta hé heti nadére. davliti yérd ” 


adém bemé. pddiéé osvéd beyiki Ke pili sid Odden. gadf osvéd 
ke m6 Ge ma’ni dora ééraki bemé séhmi devdrdna omniatie. podisé 
xandas ka o&véd ki gap nékiid ki age deviriini bé vefShmen ma di 
beta niresi. yd ba. 


VI 
yake harija sata niin Seherit. yak ri yaki az refiyé adovos ospdrsiid 
ke harija SaSta nfinrd de Sevéhri. adovés o&vid ke nani beri x4 tayd 
kre... va yak ntini béro péte va diita ntini béro yirz eté, refiyos 
osvOd aslen moltefet nd biie ke ta ¢itidvéd. vater béva ke multafét 
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own soul, whatever he has in heart, will say it. The king asked his 
servant, What does he say ? One of them a minister who was present 
said, Lord, he says that you have given a foolish command to kill 
him. When he heard this, he pitied him and turned from shedding his 
blood. Another minister who was hostile to the unfortunate said, 
Do not the children of our kind know that in the presence of kings one 
must not speak save the truth? He abused the king and spoke ill 
of him. The king frowned and said, I was more pleased by his false- 
hood, than by your truth-speaking. And he who is a ruler has said that 
a falsehood mixed with good is better than bad truth-speaking. 

Whatever a king does or says, 

Alas, if he speaks aught but good. 

On the arch of Faridiin was written :-— 

Never trust the wealth of the world, for many men have laboured 
and been slain. When a man has reached the time of death and the 
pure soul (has resolved to go), what matters it on a throne or on the 
ground ? 

It makes no difference to his purpose when a man has come to the 
time of death whether it is upon a golden throne or upon the ground, 


IV 
It is related that An@éirvan the Just on a hunt secured his quarry 

and at once he roasted it. There was no salt. He sent his servant to 
the village to get salt. AniSirviin said, Buy the salt at a fair price 
that it may not become customary and the village fall to ruin! They 
said, From this course what ruin will come ? He said, At the beginning 
the oppression in the world was little. Whosoever came increased it, 
till it has come to this pass. 

If a king eat an apple from a peasant’'s garden, 

his servants will pull out the tree from the earth. 


In the world the oppressor shall perish. 
On him curses rest for ever. 


Vy 
A beggar saw a king. He said to him, You have much money, and 
house and great property, but I who am your brother, have nothing. 
Give me of your wealth. The king told someone to give him some small 
coins. The beggar said, What does this mean? Why do you not give 
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be. d&vOd 6 yaki nfini ki béri ya g8 ekre va 6 yaki ki dir evéne beyevari 
miram eté va 6 diite niinrd ki pete bébeddr 6 mérom eté beavize 
diki fe 46 méidéda dar késdgi va 6 diité rd ke yirz eté bepbrogini 
xidom eté ke dar vayti piri bedirdi me vayren ve avazo Somuiten. 
yo ba. 
Variants proposed by Mazkari:— 

béva: véva. 

be:  vébe. 

(véfahme ki maysiide didi ne: variant of Qobdd.] 

eté: até, 


VI 
tijérirS viytiki var-dekestaba heziir toman yarz ofdé8t. adovdj 
por o’véd ki mo gdpero adovdi héSki ndva. poro’ o&vd ki étoat 
ekre va navajime beSarti Gigi foide mo gaéfero ki ndkude ¢idine. beddroé 
ofvdd vaytiki ya mosibdti dita n4bid yikis ahamiydti nadora va 
yaki bes zdrari mdi ne va dovomis Semotati hemsdiegiin on. 
a 
heSviyt niva yemi yiro adovéi do’mentinot 
ki henémgi az lopi ta bari néhomda yaéSulf kre 
Variants (of Mazkiri) :— 


niva : maiva 
foide m6; pdida mé 
Sar : bert 

VITI 


yag rij ardaviin ve sovérin Siiané Sckér, yaki gir e yer ti vidwiin 
édevdrt. erdedir yiidd pir e mdse ardavtin Sediimbdl davéden. erdesir 
yaki tirds kdste ti télis gi td parroge prii 46 va otrife bar me va gir 
e yer siri yOga@s mart. ardaviin ve seviriin sar résdden. vaytike m6 
ddit, 6 tir Sodid heiriin ménan. vé Sdparsdd ki ke mé-4 kdsét. erdedir 
éévéd ki mé mikdrta. por i ardaviin o5véd ki na mé mikdrta. erdedire 
yés dma ve be piri ardeviin ofvid ki Sujédti meré yidd driiv ve tayallob 
be xd maben ve ydra aziz miki. mone vidviin miis-on gira yér ji 
pir-an. bri mazenna va émtehiin ya biri bé ji kisim t6 malim vébid. 
ardeviin mo&kél 34 bi ve ézmdé nadid ge erdedir sovir ashe bid. va 
ardaviin erdedir S4népte tii tavila, Sévidd ki hddéri ash bid ve bidf 
meidiine gi vi é4pta 6 asp-daviinis néfit dma. 
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me a brother's share ? The king laughed and said, Be silent, lest if 
your other brothers understand, this too should not reach you. Ended. 

A person bought each day six loaves. One day a friend asked, 
Why do you buy six loaves every day ? The person said, I keep a loaf 
for myself . . . and another one I give away, and two [ lend, The 
friend said, I have not fully understood what you have said. Say it 
more clearly that I may understand. The person said, One loaf I keep 
for myself and the one which [ throw away I give to the sister of 
my husband, and the two which I give, [ give to my father and my 
mother in return for what they gave me in childhood and the two 
that I lend, I give to my children that in the time of my old age they 
make eat... and give it me in return. Ended. 

Vu 

A merchant when he became bankrupt owed a thousand tumans, 
To his son he said, Tell no one of it. The son said, I obey and will not 
speak of it, on condition that you say what is the advantage of not 
speaking of it. His father said, So long as a calamity does not become 
two, it is not important, and one is the loss of capital and the second is 
reproach of neighbours. 
Verse. 

Never tell your own trouble to your enemies, 
Since from your mouth he will be rejoiced. 


VItl 

One day Ardavan went hunting with his horsemen, A wild ass 
passed in the desert. Ardadir followed with the eldest son of Ardavan. 
Ardasir shot an arrow into its body so that the feather went in and 
came out the other side and the ass died on the spot. Ardavin and 
his horsemen came up. When they saw the hand and the arrow they 
were amazed, and he asked, Who shot this? ArdaSir said, I did. The 
son of Ardavan said, No, I did. Arda&ir was angered, and said to the 
son of Ardavan, Do not take to yourself my prowess by falsehood and 
deceit, and do not exalt yourself. Here the desert is large and there are 
many other asses. As a test and proof, let us shoot a second time, 
that it may become clear. Ardavan was angered, and refused to give 
permission for Ardasir to ride a horse. Ardavan sent Ardadir to the 
stables. He ordered that he should be a keeper of horses, and should 
not again come to the racecourse for ball and stick and horse-racing. 
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IX 
yiki ribas yaki derayti raz 04 did. Sévidst ki raz véyri vali das 
ndraséd, ¢ém bir ji arvist vali vipdidi bé. dydri kor bidf hed kéras 
néka, d&véd kim raze trés un. age véyré hbli nddGre bé. pa vdteriin ki 
niayre. 


xX 
yaki Obéd yak rij yki kéletéa 46 mdye bedibd. yddi nékerhés 
vot ki ké sisdéde. hésta javép 45 nadéd. Gbéd davdd ki me be har 
yaki yaki Givi yak-yadd ete. harki dézz 6 Givds yak kémogi massére 
bid. bend bar in be har yiki yiki Givi hem-kad oSdid. dige déz 
b6é yik kémdgi sari Givod Se bar ka. riije bid dige tivo’ kdsok bo 
malim bo ki dizz 6. yo ba. 


XI 

yaki mérdége gadii yi6los ka ki Age bina vékra ki gong-on véster 
pil ge gir etfid. bend bar in yaki tayta’ sidéd 6 ri-3 o& menéS gong 
6 $e gali mol vén. yaki bé mérddgi gadéi gi dd&ménos bd Sevidst gi 
Se rdsvO vekra. yaki mérdig Stripe davdrt. yaki dldis déde ging 
6 gadtie ki diaménd§ bd vj Se sar did ki m6 gng né ha. drtive vija. 
mérdég 1 gong Ssvid nd td drove vaji. mdne malim bo gi gong na 
ha. résvd bi. yd ba. 


AIT 
yiki pédes6 ddvri yaki Sdr 68 pndrt. Sevidst ki yrév ekra. peiém 
oS népte ti Adr ki kiiri be yéniin nddira. hdrti tume yelmiati dérén 
éSnen ve hérd6 bar Sen. yéniin émdien 6 mire x@ 86 piska & bdr SGen. 
pidess Svot gi citi dd pdsda.’ sdvot Sime yeimsti mo pédedas pamod 
ve yéndds ka ve mie hamd o&baysid. yi ba. | 


ALll 
yogi yatarnék 

yiki kastibiin be rafiyos 63v6t ki me bdéro mérd bimésé memdsom 
hamd ti késti mdrtén. raflyds OSvét gi mé be td nasihit ekre hés 
bir ti késti masa bri gi yégi yatarndéki né. késtibtinos parséd ki 
badér6 mér6 memiso biimise td kOyii martén. david hamd ta davaji 
martén. be ta nasihdt ekre he’ bire ti davéj més bri gi yégi 
yatarndki ne. ive 

1 Read podka. 
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IX 
A fox saw a grape vine. He wanted to eat the grapes, but he could 
not reach them. He leaped up several times, but it was useless. At 
last he did nothing more. He said, These grapes are sour. If I ate them, 
I should be ill. Then it is better for me not to eat them. 


».4 
A religious man one day lost a jar. He said to his servants, Who has 
taken it ? No one replied. The religious man said, I will give each one 
a stick of the same size. Whoever is the thief, his stick will become a 
little bigger. Then he gave each one a stick of the same size. The one 
who was the thief cut off a small part of his stick. The next day the one 
whose stick was smaller was evidently the thief. Ended. 


XI 

A beggar thought, If I claim to be dumb, more money will come 
tome. So he took a board and wrote on it ‘dumb’, and put it around 
his neck. Another beggar who was his enemy wished to show him 
a cheat. A man passed by. He gave money to the dumb one, and the 
beggar his enemy cried out, He is not dumb. He lies. The dumb man 
said, No, you lie. Then it was evident that he was not dumb, but a 
cheat. Ended. 


XII 
A king invested a city. He intended to lay it waste. He sent a 
message into the city saying, I have no concern with women ; whatever 
valuable thing they have, let them take and to-morrow go out. The 
women came and earried (7?) their husbands and went out. The 
king said, What have you on your back(?). They said, valuable 
things. The king understood and laughed and pardoned them all. 
Ended. 
AIT 
A dangerous place 
A ship’s captain said to his friend, My father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother, all died on a ship. His friend said, Let me 
advise you: never go on a ship, since it is a dangerous place. The 
captain asked, Where did your father and mother, grandfather and 
grandmother die? He said, They all died in bed. Let me give you 
advice : never go to bed, since it is a dangerous place. 
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XIV 

yaki mérdige piri mosolviin ré568 Se rangi sid ikdrtabé vali 
midi sar64 si6 [read : svid] b6. yak rij ydptidabs. émdma de tép . 
kdft. Genta rifiy6s risddén Sodid ke midi sro’ sevid 6 vali midi réso% 
siine. yeili taajjib 0 kd. mérdégi pir 86 bidér kd 46 pérsdid ééra 
midi sired svid on ve midi réSod sine. javéb oSdéd ka dar vadéegi 
midi sir me bari Gmda vali midi réom dar vis-sdlegi bari émda bri 
mine, gi midi strom pirtéri midi résom 6. 


xV 
yaki pordg bd yi6168 ka gi yeili ho’ytir on bedvéri ya ovdd gi mé 
yaki yiz déré ta ji yaki déri mené ydki ve dita séta bid. doavéri 
kasok O3v6d na dita yiz dérim. davéri mas david na séta viz dirim. 
mi méyiine bedér & sr raséd. pore kasugi &y5lf e péri maso’ kh. 
bedéras vot yaki yz méyre, yaki ji t@ véyd sévvom ji in véyra gi 
vajd séta ne. 
XVI 
yaki sarbozi pir dar Jéngi pé se mdrti 6mdabd ve Avazds pdie 
civis dost [var.; dort]. yik riij 86 vidst ke vésite yodds dar meviini 
ra métér Se ri bérs6 ve péve tivi $e mdrtéma. voj Se sar déd ki ei 
métérei me pd nidére me ti miotér nendm vé ba. motor: ji gos 
Se gif ka 6 déndde ti motér 6 ofbdrte ti marizytina. viytige doktér 
ofdid o&véd ke voje najjir kren ki pi-& vésija, médtarey xandés ka, 
oévod ki me tabib mdi na najjiir. yd ba, 
XVII 
Lalai for children of two years 
gidi éma dari y6na 
nfinom diid yd08 éma 
xfdos 44 vo sdigos dma 
éjyom kéi bidos ima 


Fo 


an | 


children of four to six years 
6 lalala nemiindt bid 
memiti korbiini janét bid 
babi bendé yolimét bid 
bab harfini nimot bad 

ki mémi kirbini jinat bad 
babii hartini? nimot bad 


i hartin is of uncertain meaning, 
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XIV 

A man, an old Musulman, dyed his beard black, but the hair of his 
head was white. One day he fell asleep, and his turban fell off. Several 
friends came, and saw his hair was white, but his beard black. They 
were surprised. They awakened the old man and asked, Why is the 
hair of your head white, but the hair of your beard black ? He replied, 
In childhood the hair of my head came, but the hair of my beard came 
at the age of twenty years; therefore the hair of my head is older 
than the hair of my beard. 


AV 
A boy thought he was very clever. He said to his brother, I have 
one walnut, you too have one. Now one and two are three. The younger 
brother said, No, we have two walnuts, The elder brother said, No 
we have three walnuts. Meanwhile their father came. The younger 
boy complained of the elder boy. The father said, I will eat one walnut, 
you too will eat one, the third he shall eat who says there are three. 
XVI 
An old soldier had a leg broken in war, and in place of it had a 
wooden leg. One day he wished to go to his house. In the road a motor 
went over him and his wooden leg was broken. He called out, Motor- 
man, I have no leg, put me into the motor. The motor-man agreed 
and put him into the motor and took him to hospital. When the 
doctor saw him he said, Call a carpenter to mend his leg. The motor- 
man laughed, and said, I want a physician not a carpenter. Ended. 


AVI 
A beggar came to the door of the house. 
I gave him bread, he was pleased. 
He went and his dog came. 
I drove him off, he was angry. 
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Does Khari Boli mean nothing more than Rustic 
Speech ? 
By T. Graname BatLey 


(Before proceeding to the discussion of the question I would draw attention to 
the important quotations from Dr. J. B. Gilchrist on pp. 366, 7 below, which show 
that at least four times in 1903, and twice in 1804, he used the name Khari Boll, 
and tell us in what sense he weed it.) 

d Nae question arises out of some remarks made by Professor Abdul 

Haq of the Osmaniya University, Hyderabad, Deccan, who, 
criticizing views on Khari Boli (= KB) which I had expressed in 
my Hist. of Urdu Lit., pp. 5, 8, 9, 15, said :-— 

hamé is se khushi hii ki daktar sahab ne is mugalite ko rafa‘ kia 
hai, lekin asl galati mé yeh bhi mubtila hal: khari aur khari ka farq 
inhé ne bahut gahih bataeai hai, lekin ma‘ne taqriban vohi rakkhe 
hai jo khari ke hai, ya‘ne muravvaja, ‘im, mustanad (standard) 
zabin ; aur disra gagab kia hai ki Khari Boli ko ek khig zabin qarar 
dia hai, aur us ki do shakhé batai hai, ek Hindi aur disri Urdi ... 
Khari Boli ke ma‘ne Hindostan mé ‘im taur par givari boli ke hai 
jise Hindostan ka bacea bacca janta hai; voh na koi khig zaban hai, 
aur na zaban ki koi shakh. (Urdu, July, 1933, p. 590.) 

‘‘ We are pleased to note that Dr. Bailey has corrected this mistake 
(made by some Europeans, of confusing Ahari with khari, T.G.B.), 
but he too has fallen into what is essentially the same mistake ; for 
though he has clearly shown the difference between Khari and Khari, 
he has given khari almost the same meaning as Khari, 1.c. current, 
common, accepted; and he has made another amazing statement— 
that KB. is the name of a particular language ; he has further divided 
it into two branches, Hindi and Urdi. In Hindustan KB. usually 
means ‘ rustic speech’, a fact which every child in Hindustan knows. 
It is not a particular language or branch of a language." 

I must stop here to correct the statement that I have given 
khari and khari “almost the same meaning”. I have never done 
so. Khari means “unadulterated” or “ pure’’, and while it may be 
applied as an adjective to a language, it has never been the name of 
any variety of speech, whether rustic or not, The word Khari means 
“standing”, and when first used of a language appears to have 
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signified “current”. Only it must not be forgotten that it has 
never been used of any language except that which we know as KB. 

That the word does mean “ standing “, and has nothing to do with 
khart “ pure”, is further evidenced by the corresponding words in other 
Hindi dialects or languages. I am indebted to you, sir (Sir George 
Grierson) for a reference (in a private letter) to Kamta Prasad Guru's 
Hindi Vydkaran, p. 25. We read there that “in Bundelkhand KB. 
is known as fharh boli”. This word thdrh of course means “ standing ”, 
Again, Dr. B.S. Pandit, whose native language is Marvari, told me 
that in Marvari KR. is called “ thath boli’, where thath has the significa- 
tion of “standing”. We thus have three names for this dialect, 
and in each case it is called “ the standing language ”. 

In Urdu for January, 1934, p. 158, Pandit Manohar Lal Autshi 
replies to Professor Abdul Hag, and says he is mistaken, for KB 
undoubtedly is the name of a language. The Professor in a note on 
p. 160, rejoins “in my opinion KB means simply the opposite of 
polished and literary ; it is used in that sense to-day, ie, rustic speech. 
Lalli Ji Lal probably used it with the same meaning. European writers 
have fallen into error about it, saying it is a particular language. 
The Hindi authors quoted by Pandit Zutshi have merely followed 
these Europeans *’. 

It will be noticed that by the phrase “in my opinion’ and the 
word “probably ’’ he has toned down his previous statements, but 
even so the matter rests simply on his assertion ; he gives no references 
and quotes no authorities, nor does he name any of the Europeans 
who supposedly have misled later generations of Hindi scholars. In 
matters of Urdd his opinion commands respect, for Urdu is his mother 
tongue, and he has devoted his life to Urdu scholarship ; this, however, 
is a question not of Urdu but of Hindi, and it must he decided from 
a study of Hindi literature. 

In Urdu literature the term has no meaning, for it does not occur ; 
it has practically never been used in an Urdu book, nor is it found in 
Urdu tazkiras (anthologies), Even Urdu dictionaries rarely contain it. 
The Farhang i Agafiya, of which Urdu scholars speak with bated 
breath, does not mention it. The meaning “ rustic speech " which 
we are told every child in Hindustan knows, is not known to the 
compiler of the voluminous Nér ul Lugat, for all he says is “ Khari 
Soli is conversation in the style and pronunciation of men” (mard, 
men, as opposed to women; T. G. B.); nor is it found in ‘Abdu’ 
Majid’s huge Urdu dictionary, Jami* wl Lugat, which explains KB 
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simply as mardé ki boli, “the speech of men.” We see then that 
the compilers of the two large modern Urdu dictionaries, themselves 
Indians, have never heard that meaning of KB which we are told 
every child in Hindustan knows. There is nothing about rustic speech 
in either. 

In modern conversational Urdu usage ‘hari boli occasionally does 
mean, not exactly village speech, but uncouth, boorish speech, 
though the dictionaries know nothing of this. But again we must 
remark that Urdu usage does not concern us. We are dealing with 
a Hindi term, and want to know what it signifies in Hindi. In my 
History of Urdu Literature I gave the term its literary meaning, using 
it exactly as Hindi writers do to-day. 

Three points arise :— 

(i) Who are the Europeans who have used the name KB? And 
in what way, if any, can it be said that they misled Hindi authors who 
followed them ? 

(ii) What have Hindi writers in the last hundred years meant by 
the name, what do they mean by it now, and what do they think 
Sadal Misr and Lalli Lal meant by it ? 

(1) What did Sadal Misr and Lalli Lal, who were the first Indians 
to use the term, mean by it ? 

(i) The idea that certain Europeans have led Hindi writers astray 
by their statements about KB is strange. It would have been helpful 
if Professor Abdul Haq had told us who they are. The fact is that 
Kuropeans have rarely mentioned the name. 

I have recently made the very interesting discovery that Dr. John 
Gilchrist used the term KB at least four times in 1803, the first 
year in which any Indian is known to have used it, and twice in the 
year following. He therefore shares with Sadal Misr and Lalli Ji 
the honour of priority. In fact, as he wrote the name four times 
in 1803, and they only once, he deserves it perhaps even more than 
thev. 

What happened is clear. He was Professor in the College of Fort 
William for four years, and for nearly the whole of this time Lalli 
and Sadal Misr worked with him. He learned the name from them, 
and in his daily intercourse with them had every opportunity of finding 
out its exact meaning. He often spoke of Hindustani as the colloquial 
speech of India or the grand popular language of Hindustan. He said 
on several occasions that it had varions styles. The court or high 
style was Urdu, full of Arabic and Persian. At the other extreme 
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was the “ pristine or rustic idiom of that extensive language indefinitely 
called Bhasha™, while between them came KB. He has told us 
further that in order to facilitate the transition from Urdu to Bhasha 
he had caused a KB version of Sakuntala to be prepared. 

The state of affairs, as he saw it, was this. In the towns, especially 
those with a large Muhammadan population, Urdu was the ordinary 
spoken language, in the villages some variety of Bhasha, while KB 
or even simple Hindustani, was the language which appealed to 
Hindus, particularly those away from Muslim centres. KB, owing 
to its avoidance of Arabic and Persian words was compelled to use 
words derived from Sanskrit which were familiar to the rural popula- 
tion. Gilchrist states that the desire to teach these words to his 
students was one of the reasons for bringing out books in that dialect. 
To this extent it has, as compared with Urdu, a raral appearance. 

There does not, however, seem to be any evidence that in those 
days the words Ahayi bolt in themselves meant village talk. In no 
books of that or any other period do we find such expressions as 
“the Khari talk of Bengal or Madras or the Panjab or of English 
villages ©’; one does not find “ so and so has a kharad pronunciation ” 
or “his conversation is very Khari”. Now if khara (fem. khari) 
meant simply gavari, rustic, one ought to be able to say all these 
things. The fact is that Hindi Writers always used KB as the name 
of a dialect, and Urdu writers never used it at all. 

The testimony of Gilchrist’s English-Hindustani Dictionary (1786, 
2nd ed., 1810; revised 1825) is important. Under “ country" he 
has the entry “the language of the country, opposed to the town 
bahur kee bolee”; under “ colloquial” it has (1810 ed.) rozmurru, 
moohavuru. In neither case is khari boli given as a translation, nor 
do we find it under words like rural, rustic, ete. So far as I know, it 
does not occur anywhere in the dictionary or in any of the 
vocabularies which Gilchrist prepared, though khar@ with the co 
meaning of “standing” is frequent. 

Similarly in the numerous English-Urdai or Knglish-Hindi 
dictionaries which have been published, one never finds rustic, rural, 
or country speech translated by kAari boli, 

As Gilehrist's early references to KB are of great 
them here :— 

(1) Phe Hindee Story Teller, vol. ii, 1803, p. ii: “ Many of those 
(stories) are in the Khutee Bolee or 


the pure Hinduwee style of the 
Hindoostanee, while some will be given in the Brij sissy 





many 
mmon 


interest, T quote 
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(2) The Oriental Fabulist, 1803, p. v.: “I very much regret that 
along with the Brij B,hasha, the Khuree bolee was omitted since this 
particular idiom or style of the Hindoostanee would have proved 
highly useful to the students of that language.” 

(3) ib. “the real K,huree bolee is distinguished by the general 
observance of Hindoostanee Grammar and nearly a total exclusion 
of Arabic & Persian.” 

(4) ib., p. vii: (The learner) “ will find another specimen of the 
K,huree bolee in the Story Teller, p. 24." 

(5) The Hindee-roman Orthoepigraphic Ultimatum, 1804, p. 19 
(foot): ‘Another version of Sukoontala in the K,huree Bolee, or 
sterling tongue of India. This differs from the Hindoostanee merely 
by excluding every Arabic & Persian word.” 

(6) ib., p. 20 (foot), 21 (top) : “The Prem Sagur, a very enter- 
taining book, rendered with elegance and fidelity from the Bru) 
B,hasha into the K,huree Bolee by Lalloo Jee Lal expressly to effect 
the grand object of teaching our scholars the Hindoostanee in its 
most extended sense, and with proper advantages among the grand 
Hindoo mass of the people at large in British India.” 

Gilchrist always marked in one way or another the cerebral r 
which occurs in the name Khari Boll. 

In 1814, Lieut. William Price published a “ K,huree Bolee and 
English Vocabulary of all the principal words occurring in the Prem 
Sagar” of which the Directors remarked “ these (words) are in constant 
use in other K,huree Bolee and Bhakha compositions”. Although 
the name KB occurs in the Introduction to the Prem Sagar, it is not 
given in the vocabulary. The only meaning given to khayi ts chalk, 
a signification, which, so far as I remember, is not to be found in the 
Prem Sagar. 

This vocabulary was teprinted in Hindoostanee Selections, 1827, 
9nd ed. 1830. 

The next whom one should quote is Garcin de Tassy. In his 
Hist. de la Litt. Hindouie et Hindoustanie, 1st ed., vol. i, p. 307, he says 
that Lalli’s Prem Sagar was “ non pas en urdii, mais en khari-boli ou 
thenth, e’est-h-dire en hindoustani pur, en hindoustani hindou de 
Dehli et; Agra, sans mélange de mots arabes ni persans.’’ This is a 
paraphrase of Lalli's own words, but, mistaking Khari for Khari, he 
interprets it of Lallii’s phrase “ omitting Arabic and Persian words ", 
thinking that it means “ pure language”. G. de T. does not mention 
Khari Boli at all, but speaks of Khari, “ pure,” i.e. without mlecch 
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“unclean”, words of non-Sanskritic origin. He wrote the words quoted 
(and almost the same words on p. 1 of the Introduction) in 1839, and 
repeated them in 1870: as they were French, not English, the con- 
fusion between Khari and khari passed unnoticed in India. 

Eastwick, in his vocabulary, 1851, says that khari boli means 
Khari boli “pure language ”’, 

Platts, Urdu. Dict., 1884, under khard@ has “ khart boli, vulgar 
Khari boli, pure language ”’. 

The language which Hindi authors call KB English writers prefer 
to call High Hindi or Classical Hindi, names which correspond to 
nothing in Hindi itself. 

(ii) The name KB is Hindi; the first Indians to use it Were, as we 
shall see below, Lalli Ji Lal in 1803 and 1818, and Sadal Misr in 1803 ; 
it is in constant use now by Hindi writers, We are therefore bound 
to ascertain what they mean by it. The Urdu meaning, if any, does 
not matter, 

Have any of them given it the sense of rustic speech ? If so, when 
and where ? For many years after the time of Lalli and Sadal Misr 
they did not employ it at all. The first I know of to use it since those 
days was Raja Siv Prasad in his Introduction to Hindi Selections, 1867. 

He regarded it as essentially artificial and literary; in fact, he 
says that Lalli Jj, though he strove to preserve its literary character, 
yet failed sometimes to exclude the Braj village words to which he 
Was accustomed in his own speech. His words are: “ Whether this 
new dialect, the Prakrit enriched with Persian and Arabic words, be 
called Hindi or Hindusténf, Bhakhé, or Braj Bhakha, Rekhta or 
Khari Boli, Urdii or Urdii-i-Muaallé, its seeds were sown here by the 
followers of Mahmiid of Ghuznee” (Op. cit., p. vi). 

On p. xi he goes on: “ When Dr. Gilchrist asked Mir Amman and 
Lalli ji Lal Kavi, to write some vernacular books in prose, they must 
have felt themselves very puzzled: it was quite a new thing to them. 
They wrote, but they both wrote in an artificial language,” Six 
pages further on, p. 17, he says: * Lalliji has not allowed foreign 
words, Persian or Arabic, a place in his book (Prem Sagar, T. (. B.), 
but he could not so well keep clear of the patois of his native place 
Agra.”” He has the same statement, but in Hindi, on p. 32, of Part I 
of his Naya Gutha, 1900 ed., first published 1867, “he wrote in the 
khari boli of Agra : although he excluded Persian and Arabic words, 
he was not able to keep out Agra village words,’ 

By Hindi writers the name KB is given to a particular language 
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or dialect, viz. that form of Hindi which is used in every-day Hindi 
prose (and increasingly in verse), the Hindi which we find in all Hindi 
magazines, in translations such as the Hindi Bible, scientific works 
and all school books, This fact is so well known that proof is hardly 
necessary. In an article (JARAS., Oct., 1926, pp. 717-725) [ mentioned 
sed quoted twelve Hindi authors to this effect. This is the ordinary 
meaning of KB, but the Urdu language itself is sometimes spoken of 
as a branch of it. EB is contrasted with Braj, Avadhi, and other 
Hindi dialects. 

There is no need to labour this point; I will content myself with 
one or two further quotations, to illustrate what they mean by KB, 
and to show that they do not think of it as rustic, 

The Misr Brothers in Misr Bandhu Vinod, vol. i, p. 119, say that 
** Sital (a.p. 1723) wrote all his poetry in KB”. Sital’s language is 
far removed from rustic speech. 

Badri Nath Bhatt in Hindi, p. 31, after mentioning that he lives 
within twenty yards of Lallu’s old home in Agra, says that every Hindu 
household in Agra city speaks the same language as Lallu’s in Prem 
Sagar, the only difference being that which naturally exists between 
literary language such as Lallu’s, and conversational speech, such as 
is heard in the Hindu homes. He calls Lallu’s KB literary, not rustic. 

The best known of modern Indian writers on Hindi literature and 
languages, Shyam Sundar Das, says in Hindi Bhasga ka Vikas, p. 54, 
‘between 1250 and 1450 a.p. the older Hindi dialects gradually 
assumed the form of Braj, Avadhi, and KB,” and on p. 55, “ KB 
was used for poetry not only by Musalmans but by Hindus also.” 

Rama Sankar Prasid in Hindi Sahitya ka Sankgipt Itvhas, p. 128, 
writes ““ Sadal Miér and Lalli wrote in KB mixed with Braj bhiga ". 
He thus contrasts Braj and KB as two distinct dialects. 

There is an important reference in Rami Kant Tripathi's Mindi 
Gadya Mimdsa, p. 33 of Introduction, “the language of the Prem 
Sagar is adorned to this extent that all through it there is the splendour 
of Braj bhasi. Not only so, but it is characterized by a great pomp of 
words and by poetical style; it 15 not the plain idiomatic languag 
of conversation, but poetical prose.” 

From these quotations and from those in the article referred to 
(JRAS., Oct., 1926), and indeed from the works of any Hindi author 
who writes on the literature, it is plain that KB is regarded not as 
rustic speech, but as a dialect of Hindi, and practically all Hindi writers 
would deny Siv Prasid’s statement that it was artificial. 
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(ii) We come now to the important question: What did Sadal 
Misr and Lalli Ji mean when they said in 1803 that they were 
translating into KB? Did they mean “ into rustic speech " ? 

Sadal Misr in the Introduction to his Nasiketopakhyin says : “ Some 
people cannot understand the Nasiketopakhyin because of its being 
in Sanskrit, so I have translated it into KB.” 

Let us recall the facts. Lalli belonged to Agra, Sadal Misr to 
Arrah (Ara) in Bihar, 450 miles away. To get from the former to the 
latter we must leave the Braj area where Agra is situated, pass through 
the country where Bundeli and Kanauji are spoken, into the Avadhi 
eountry, and finally after entering Bihar traverse the Bhojpuri region 
to a few miles west of Patna, the capital. The only rustic speech 
Sadal Misr knew was that of his native Arrah and the country round 
it; it was entirely different from that of Agra; the former was Bihari, 
the latter Braj, and the whole country of still another language, 
Avadhi, lay between. Ram Candr Sukl in his Hindi Bhasd aur Sahitya 
(at the end of the Sahd Sagar, p. 210, also published separately) tells 
us that KB in those days and previously was the language of educated 
and polite conversation among Hindus from Delhi to Bihar. It is 
interesting to note that Sadal Misr, though he lived so far from the 
real home of KB, wrote it better than Lalli who lived very near it. 
Lalli’s is too much tinged with his native Braj. The style of both 
men, though simple, was literary, not rustic, 

A dozen or so years earlier Sadisukh Lal, of Delhi, a man learned 
in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and Hindi, wrote KB still better than 
Sadal Misr and Lalli. He wrote just the straightforward Hindi which 
he was accustomed to talk to his educated Hindu friends, at least on 
formal occasions. 

We turn now specially to Lalli Ji. In the introduction to his 
Prem Sagar he stated that avoiding Arabic and Persian words, he had 
told the story Dilli Agre ki KB mé, in the KB of Delhi and Agra. 
Did he mean “rustic speech"? The rustic speech of the district 
round the two towns was different, The people round Delhi spoke 
what we now call KB, those round Agra, 120 miles away, spoke Braj. 
If he had written in the rustic speech of the former it would not have 
been the rustic speech of the latter, Secondly, like Sadal Misr, he is 
literary not rustic. It is true that he sometimes failed to exclude 
Braj words and forms (perhaps he never tried), but Braj forms are 
not KB; indeed, we have seen above that KB 18 contrasted with Braj. 

Fifteen years after the Prem Sdgar Lalli Ji wrote the [al Candrika, 
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a commentary on Bihari’s Safsai; this was also in KB, and showed 
less Braj influence. In the Introduction he distinguishes three dialects 
in which he had written books, viz. Braj, KB, and Rekhte ki Boli 
(ie. Urdu). In his Braj and KB books he usually endeavoured to 
avoid Persian and Arabic words, but in the Introduction just mentioned 
he used them rather freely. 


ConcLUSION 
We may sum up by saying :— 
(i) KB is a Hindi term, and its meaning must be sought in Hindi 


(ii) By KB Hindi authors always mean a dialect, often, though 
not always, a highly polished and literary dialect. 

(iii) It is difficult to believe that KB means rustic talk, for if it 
did it could be used of the village talk of any part of the world, and 
one never hears this meaning given to It. 

(iv) There is no proof that any European writer has misled Hindi 
authors as to the meaning of KB. 

(v) There is a little evidence that in conversational Urdu KB 
sometimes means boorish and possibly uneducated speech, but 
this is not supported by Urdu dictionaries whether compiled by 
Indians or by Europeans. 

(vi) The early KB writers, Sadasukh, Lalli Ji, and Sadal Misr 
did not write in a rustic style. 





Modern Literary Hindi 
By A. BaRANNIKOV 


HERE was a prevailing opinion in English linguistic literature 
- that the modern prose Hindi, High Hindi, or Khari boli, was 
invented by the English. 

This point of view was maintained some time ago by such a highly 
authoritative scholar as Sir G. A. Grierson. Thus, in the preface to 
his work on the history of Hindi literature he says": “ The first half 
of the nineteenth century... was the period of the birth of the 
Hindi language, invented by the English, and first used as a vehicle 
of literary prose composition in 1803 under Gilchrist's tuition, by 
Lalla Ji Lal, the author of the Prem Sagar.” 

In another place of the above-mentioned work Sir G. A. Grierson 
explains in what sense the term “invention ’’ he uses should be 
understood. He says?: “In 1803, under Gilchrist’s tuition, Lalli 
Ji Lal wrote the Prem Sagar in the mixed Urda language . . . with this 
peculiarity that he used only nouns and particles of Indian, instead of 
those of Arabic or Persian origin. The result was practically a newly 
invented speech; for though the grammar was the same as that of 
the prototype, the vocabulary was almost entirely changed. This 
new language, called by the Europeans Hindi, has been adopted all 
over Hindustan as the lingua franca of Hindis, for a want existed 
which it fulfilled. It has become the recognized medium of literary 
prose throughout Northern India.” 

Further investigations into the domains of the history of Indian 
languages, investigations in which Sir G. A. Grierson himself has 
taken such an eminent part, have shown that the history of the Hindi 
and Urda languages is much more complicated than it was supposed 
even at the end of the last century. In conformity with the results 
obtained by these investigations, Sir G. A. Grierson to a great extent 
modifies his point of view with regard to the formation of the High 
Hindi. In his article “ Indo-Aryan Vernaculars "’, he says?: “* The 

1 The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, Calcutta, 1889, Introduction, 
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present form of literary Hindi or High Hindi, is a reversion to the type 
of the non-Persianized vernacular of the Upper Doab, brought into 
use by the teachers at the College of Fort William in Caleutta in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. It was desired te create a 
Hindustani for the use of Hindiis and this was recreated by taking 
Urdi, the only form then known, as the basis... . Owing to the 
popularity of the Prem Sagar of Lalli Ji Lal, one of the first boolks 
written in this newly devised speech, and also owing to its supplying 
the need for a lingua franca which could be used by the strictest 
Hindiis . . . etc.” 

A whole number of European authors recur to the version of the 
English having invented a new language. However, after the 
appearance of the above-mentioned article of Sir G. A. Grierson it is 
generally said with reference to the invention of this language that it 
was not invented by the English themselves, but by the teachers at 
the College of Fort William, under the direction of the English. In 
the Encyclopedia Britannica we read : “ the Hindi form of Hindustani 
was invented simultaneously with Urdi prose by the teachers of Fort: 
William .. .” ete. 

This European point of view up to recent times was popular 
in India not only among Mussulmans, but among Hindiis as well. 

As an illustration one may bring forward the views of the brothers 
Misra upon this question and suggested by them in their history of 
literature of the Hindi. The brothers Migra say: Varttaman gadya 
ke yanmadata Sadal Misra aur Lallijt Lal mane jate hai “ The parents 
of modern prose are considered to be Sadal Miéra and Lalla Ji Lal.” 
Of course the brothers Misra are not considered to be the best authorities 
in the domain of linguistic problems but we quote their opinion because 
these words reflect the point of view widely spread in India itself. 

However, after the war, when national and confessional relations 
and contradictions became strained, this conception regarding the 
origin of modern literary Hindi underwent a revisal on behalf of the 
Hindi scholars. 

Tt should be said that this criticism was not altogether fruitless, 
as owing to it, it was possible to ascertain a series of historical facts, 
which were heretofore unknown to science. 

On the other hand one must acknowledge the fact that criticism 
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was and is carried on in a mode quite different to an unprejudiced 
study of historical facts. Very often a series of circumstances are based 
not upon a thorough study of historical facts, but merely upon personal 
impressions and emotions evoked by an upheaved national and 
confessional proper pride. 

It is impossible to fully envisage the question of the origin of the 
modern literary Hindi in the frames of a small note, therefore I shall 
only stay for the chief statements of Babi Syam Sundar Das, one of 
the most eminent connoisseurs of Hindi, the chief editor of the large 
Hindi dictionary, Hindi Sabdasagar, author of the first course of 
general linguistics (bhdsd-vijidn) in Hindi and other important 
scientific works; and also upon the views of the collaborator of 
Syim Sundar Das in reference to the mentioned dictionary, Ram- 
candra Sukla, expressed by him in a short essay on the history of 
Hindi literature supplemented to the above-mentioned dictionary, 
and Sri Jagannath Prasad Sarmi—author of an essay regarding the 
development of Hindi. All the three authors quite agree as to the 
question of the origin of prose Hindi. 

Their chief objections with regard to this question are as follows :-— 

In the history of the Hindi language neither prose nor the dialect 
Khari boli upon which the modern prose literary language is based 
are considered to be new phenomena. Hindi prose existed even 
before the nineteenth century. As to the Khari boli dialect, its history 
is ancient and has known since the thirteenth century. Khari 
boli was not invented by the Mussulmans, but itis a Sh te language 
of the educated Hindi merchants, scholars, etc.; the Mussulmans 
merit the wide spreading of the language only. The literary AncuALE 
of the Mussulmans, the Urdi, based upon the Khari boli, is ive a 
dialect of the Hindi language. The Urdi is merely an artical language 
and therefore cannot be considered as a basis of literary Hindi. The 
honour of “invention” or introducing and spreading the prose 
Hindi does not belong only to Lalli Ji Lal and to Sadal Misra who 
acted under the guidance of the English, but much more so to the 
authors that worked independently of them and whose language, 
by the way, was much better than the language of Lalli Ji Lal, for 
which reason this latter cannot be considered the inventor of the 
modern prose literary language. 

The above-mentioned Hindi scholars, as well as a number of others 
who have written before and after them, point out that prose m the 
Hindi language, carrying its incessant tradition since the nineteenth 
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century, is not considered to be an absolutely new appearance in the 
Hindi literature. 

It 1s true, that the works written in the literary dialects of Braj 
and Avadhi in their majority are composed in verse; but equally 
with these, prose works are also known. Thus Sri Jagannath Prasad 
Sarma after the historians of Hindi literature, points out ? that one 
of the works attributed to Gorakhnath, an author of the fourteenth 
century, although, probably, it was written by one of his fol- 
lowers, represents the earliest sample of Braj prose. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century, in the same prose language were written the 
Vartas of Vitthalnath as well as comments of some of his followers.? 
However Jagannath Prasad Sarma himself points out that this prose 
in Braj did not continue any further. The prose of a few commentators 
—Vitthalnath’s followers—is to such an extent formless and helpless 
that it rather obscures the sense of the original than serves to explain 
it. The helplessness and uncertainty of this prose was one of the causes 
why the Braj prose tradition was soon smothered, not to be renewed 
in future. 

Still less successful was the attempt to create prose in the Khari 
boli, i.e. the dialect which served as a basis later-on (in the nineteenth 
century) to the development of the modern literary Hindi. The poet 
Gang, who belonged to the court of the emperor Akbar, wrote a 
little story in prose Khari boli. 'This attempt of Gang’s was not upheld 
by the following authors and remained a solitary instance. 

For this reason Syim Sundar Das is quite correct in his remark, 
when he says the prose which existed in Khari boli before the nineteenth 
century was but nominal (ndm métra). 

The cause of the failure of these attempts to create a prose language 
in Braj and Khari boli are quite natural : authors of the Hindi literature 
of that period belonged in their majority to the high castes, whose 
prose language was the Sanskrit, therefore there was no necessity of 
creating another prose language which neither possessed such a 
standard form nor the possibilities of being as widely spread as Sanskrit. 

With regard to the question of prose the Hindi scholars themselves 
come to the conclusion that single sporadic attempts of writing in 
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Hindi prose, being of an interest by themselves and from the point 
of view of the history of this literary language, were of no practical 
consequence and could, in no manner, influence the future formation 
of quite a new literary language, new in principle to the Hindi 
literature. 

The circumstances of the Khari boli dialect are much more 
complicated. The Hindiis declare the question of its development to 
be involved with many delusions, and its history is generally represented 
erroneously. Such a point of view is expressed by Syam Sundar Das. 
This idea is repeated in a series of his works, in particular in an essay 
on the history of the language attached to the large Hindi dictionary 
Hindi-Sabdasdgar* The same idea is repeated by other scholars, 
for instance Ramacandra Sukla in his essay on the history of Hindi 
literature, supplementing the same dictionary. 

One must acknowledge that in reference to the question of the rise 
of Khari boli the Hindiis are quite correct in many points. 

Firstly, among the Indian Muslims, up to very recent times, an 
opinion was widely spread that the Urdi had risen from the mixing 
up of different languages and dialects, the speakers of which thronged 
the court of the Mogul emperors. This point of view upon the Urdi, 
mentioned in a well-known work of Mir Amman, was accepted by 
several European scientists as well, part of whom up to the present 
consider the Urdi to be an artificial angnage—_ crimes from the 
mixture of various clalects and language: 

Secondly, with regard to the NEARY of the Khari boli the 
representatives of this opinion declare the literary Hindi to have 
originated from the Urdii by the way of a mechanical exclusion of 
Persian and Arabic words and by replacing them with Sanskrit, 
pure tatsamas or tadbhavas. 

Thirdly, up to very recent times a view was widely spread among 
the Hindiis themselves to the effect that the modern Hindi originated 
from the Braj and was reformed under the influence of the Mussulmans. 
Rimacandra Sukla points out that such opinions were expressed not 
so long ago (in 1928) by the President of the Society Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan. 

In order to show the error of these ideas, the Hindi scholars 
quite justly point out that Khari boli was not a new language. In 
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particular Syim Sundar Das says': “ Khari boli has existed from 
the same time as Avadhi and Braj. The only distinction between 
them is that the literary production both in Braj-bhasa and 
Avadhi began to develop a long time ago, whereas that in the Khari 
boli has begun quite recently.” 

Syam Sundar Das himself as well as Ramacandra Sukla and 
Jagannath Prasid Sarma point out that, besides being used as a 
spoken language, the Khari boli crept into literature from ancient 
times. 

Thus, Amir Khusro (1256-1325), known more as a Persian poet, 
has written a series of small productions, riddles, etc., in the Khari 
boli. And not only historians of the Hindi language and literature, 
but also historians of the Urdi literature consider Amir Khusro’s 
verses nearer to the Hindi than to the Urdi. Babirim Saksena® 
in particular says: “These verses though they employ Hindi 
words are scanned according to Sanskrit prosody and can scarcely be 
regarded as Urdii verses, though Persian word’ are found there and 
here.” 

After Amir Khusro the traces of Khari boli are partly observed 
in the works of Kabir, Nanak, Didi, in Bhiisan’s “ Siva Bhavani”, 
in one of Lalit Kisori’s verses, in the verses of Sital Kavi, in one of the 
already mentioned prose works of Gang—who belonged to the court of 
emperor Akbar—also in Jatmal’s (about 1624) “Gora badal ki 
katha * ete., and in other poetical works, 

The above-mentioned authors give short extracts from the works 
of the enumerated poets. These extracts, in a most convincing manner, 
certify to the existence and development of Khari boli from the 
thirteenth century; thus, we may speak of the Khari boli as one of 
the dialects of Hindi literature which was used in the latter to a very 
limited extent and only in single cases as we may observe it in Amir 
Khusro and in the works of the poet Gang—it was used as an 
independent dialect and not as a special stylistic means as it appears 
in Bhiigan’s works and in those of a few other Hindi authors. 

The fact of using Khari boli in the Hindi and Urda literature 
undoubtedly testifies to the Khari boli being employed also as a 
spoken language. 

In this manner we may consider the antiquity of Khari boli as 
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proved. Therefore the idea of the Khari boli being a language which 
has risen from the intermingling of different dialects, or having been 
founded on the Braj, completely falls away. 

The Khari boli is an independent idiom, having risen on the basis 
of one of the local dialects. But whether it is founded on one of the 
dialects used near Delhi, Agra, or Meerut, as is presumed by the 
Hindi scholars, or whether upon the basis of one of the Panjabi 
dialects, as is presumed by Grahame Bailey, does not enter the scope 
of the present note. 

However, the Hindi scholars, when looking into the correlation 
between Khari boli, the modern literary Hindi, Urdi, and Hindustani, 
come to conclusions with which one may undoubtedly disagree. 

For instance, Syam Sundar Dis, on the one hand, says*: “ There 
are three forms of Khari boli: (1) the pure Hindi, which is the literary 
language of the Hindiis; (2) Urdi, which is used specially among 
Mussulmans and is their literary language as well as the spoken 
language outside their homes, the language of educated Muslims and 
several Hindiis; and (3) Hindustani, in which are used, without. 
any difference, words of both Hindi and Urdai languages and which is 
used by all as a spoken language.” 

In the above cited quotation Syam Sundar Das considers Khari bol 
as a more general conception and in the literary Hindi, Urda, 
Hindustani, he observes different aspecta and different forms of the 
anguage based upon the Khari boli. 

Whereas, a little further on, in the same work? Syim Sundar Das, 
following Pandit Candra-Guleri, states: Urdii koi bhasa nahi hai, 
Hindi ki vibhdsa hai “ Urdu is not a language, but a dialect of the 
Hindi language ”’. 

Evidently Syam Sundar Das put a mark of equality between 
Khari boli and Hindi as, if he had understood the term “ Hindi” 
as the whole of all dialects (from Bihar to the Panjab), he would have 
had to acknowledge this dialect to be not only Urdi but the literary 
Hindi and the Khari bolt itself. 

How to reconcile these contradictory statements is not clear. 

Exactly from this point of view Urdii is represented by the 
scholars mentioned asa purely artificia] dialect (Artrim wibhdsd). 

Hindi scholars declare the merit of spreading Khari boli 

1“ Urdu, The Name and the Language," JRAS., 1930, April, pp. 391-400. 
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all over Northern India and over the Deccan to belong to the Muslims 
as well as the fact of the Muslims being the first to use Khari boli 
as a literary form. According to their opinion, however, Khari boli 
in the hands of the Muslims obtained an artificial form ; owing to the 
introduction of a large number of foreign, Persian, and Arabic 
elements, the Urdii lost its national Indian character, all the more so 
because the Urdi had taken up some of the elements of Persian 
grammar. 

One cannot deny the fact that the Urdi in the hands of the Muslims 
underwent many changes, greatly removing it from the spoken 
language. Nevertheless, these changes were quite natural, in so far 
as this literary form began to be used for expressing ideas of another 
Muslim culture, the scope of conceptions of which differ from the 
notions peculiar to Hinduism. Besides this the Khari boli dialect, 
modified by the Muslims and changed into Urdi, appears to be no 
more artificial than the very same Khari boli in the hands of some 
Hindi writers, who sometimes exclude the elements of tadbhavas, 
replacing them by elements of Sanskrit tatsamas and by heaping up 
most complicated compound nouns, some of which are composed of 
ten or even more components. Both the overloading with Muslim 
elements as well as with Sanskrit elements, especially with compounds 
not properly pertaining to the spirit of Khari boli, attributes to it 
an artificial form. The Hindiis are justified by the Sanskrit elements 
being national elements, but for the Muslims, educated on Arabic and 
Persian culture, borrowing from Arabic and Persian languages it 
also seems natural to have “ the national elements” presented. 

Hindi scholars insist upon the artificial, hybrid character of the 
Urda, especially so because very many authors interpret the expression 
of Lalli Ji Lal: Ydvani bhasa chor . . . khari boli mé kah “* excluding 
Muslim elements and narrating in a pure language ”’, in such a manner, 
that the modern literary Hindi is created by Lalli Ji Lal from Unda 
through excluding from it Muslim elements. 

Trying to refute this statement, the Hindi scholars attempt to 
prove first of all that the Khari boli existed separately, independently 
of the Muslims and their “ artificial” literary language ; secondly— 
that Lalli Ji Lal, who was employed by the English, was not the 
ereator of the modern literary Hindi. 

It is quite natural and absolutely comprehensible why the 
Hindiis objected to a simplified, purely mechanical, under- 
standing of the formation of a modern literary Hindi, as though 
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it were formed exclusively by the substitution of some lexical 
elements to others. 

Even Lalli Ji Lal personally, when creating his work, does not 
mention the fact of his departing from the Urdii, he says he writes 
ina“ pure Delhi and Agra language ”, i.e. his point of departure was 
that of the spoken language of these cities. 

The Hindi scholars, however, try to prove that this pure Khari 
boli language was mainly cultivated amidst purely Hinda 
surroundings ; this language being used by Hindi pandits, sadhus, 
merchants, etc. : 

These statements, of course, surmised in the ardour of Hindi 
patriotism, lead the Hindi scholars to contradict themselves, 
as they are obliged to acknowledge that the most ancient samples of 
Khari boli are to be found either in the works of Muslim authors 
(Amir Khusro, Kabir) or in those parts of the works of the Hindi 
authors, where Muslims are represented. 

Thus Syam Sundar Dis writes!: Hindd kaviyd ne bhi apni 
kawitd mé is khari boli ka prayog kiya hai. Prayah Musalmand 4 
batcit we khayi boli mé likhte the ‘‘ Hindi poets also used the Khari boli 
in their poetry. In general they used to render the conversation of 
Muslims in Khari boli "’. 

Rimcandra Sukla as well, in the above-mentioned essay on the 
development of literary Hindi," says that from the point of view 
of Hindi poets the Khari boli is understood to be specially a Muslim 
language. Is se Bhiizan, Siidan adi kaviyG ne Musalmani darbaréd 
ke prasang mé ya Musalman patré ke bhasan mé is boli ki vyavahar 
kiy@ hai “ For this reason Bhiigan, Sidan, and other poets when 
representing Muslim durbars or depicting the language of Muslim 
personages used to employ this language "’. 

It is quite evident the Hindi poets considered the Khari boli as 
a special spoken language of the Indian Muslims. Undoubtedly 
the Khari boli was the language of educated Hindis, but in the midst 
of the Hindiis it was a spoken language used by them (as is mentioned 
by pandit Guleri and other authors), outside the home, for the spoken 
home language was more or less coloured by local dialectical 
peculiarities varying in different provinces. 

Although the Khari boli has for long been used by Muslims 
not only as a spoken language, but also in Muslim poetry, where it 
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appeared mostly in a form saturated with Persian and Arabic elements, 
the Hindiis absolutely ignore the use of Khari boli elements in the 
Urdii literature, although elements of Sanskrit tadbhava occupy quite 
an eminent place with several authors of the Urdi literature. 

Completely ignoring the use of Khari boli elements in the Indo- 
Muslim literature, the Hindiis speak of its existence only in the form 
of a spoken language 

However, from the history of no matter whatever language, we 
know if it lacks a literary language its spoken form is void of 
stabilization both from a lexical point as well as in respect of grammar, 
which in no case may be asserted with regard to the Khari boli, for 
it comes forward in quite a uniform style with various Hindi poets 
who sporadically use it in their poems written in the Braj. Besides, 
having no uniformity in the spoken language, Khari boli could not 
appear in such an analogous literary form at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with authors who wrote in different parts of the 
country, as did Lalli Ji Lal, Lal Sadasukh, and Insha Alla Khan. 

Up to the nineteenth century the only form of a literary language 
which to a certain extent directed the free development of colloquial 
Khari boli and communicated a certain steadiness and stability to the 
latter, was the literary language of the Indian Muslims—the Urda. 
That is its historical merit which the Hindd scholars cannot efface. 

Our acknowledging the exclusive role of the Urdi as a literary 
language, which has, during several centuries, influenced the Khari boli 
spoken language and added to it ascertain stability, preventing it 
from splitting up into a number of dialects, does not mean to assert 
the literary Hindi to be considered as having risen from the Urda, 
Both the Urdii and the literary Hindi are grounded upon the spoken 
Khari boli. The difference is merely that the Urdii began to develop 
much earlier, therefore it was able to exercise a strong influence on 
the development of spoken Khari boli, attributing a certain steadiness 
to it. 

The undoubted influence of Urdii upon the formation of literary 
Hindi is also proved by the fact that Lalli Ji Lal, Munshi Sadal 
Misra, Sadasukh and Insha Alla Khan all had a perfect knowledge of 
the Urdi; the priority in that respect belonging naturally to Insha 
Alla Khan and Sadasukh, the former being one of the most eminent 
poets of the Urdii literature, the second the author of several books in 
the Urdi and Persian languages. 

It is quite comprehensible, therefore, that the Urdai did not 
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immediately affect the literary Hindi, but through the medium of a 
spoken language which, in the hands of the above-mentioned authors, 
was moulded into a completeness of form only owing to their perfect 
knowledge of the Urdii. 

The patriotism of the Hindi scholars is manifested not only in their 
inclination to deny an obvious fact of the effects of Muslim Urdi 
upon the formation of literary Hindi, but also in that they try to 
disparage the role of Sadal Miéra and especially Lalli Ji Lal—the 
authors who worked over the creation of a literary Hindi under the 
direction of the English, chiefly under John Gilchrist. 

In the introduction to ‘‘ Prem Sagar” of Lalli Ji Lal (edition 
issued by Nigari Pracirini Sabha) the editor says that Lalli Ji Lal 
is considered to be the first author of the Hindi prose as well as the 
first writer in the Hindi in its modern form,”! Syim Sundar Dis 
and other authors repeatedly deny this role of Lalli Ji Lal. In thus 
manner Syim Sundar Dis, in his course of general linguistics,* says : 
Lalliji Lal Hindi gadya ke janmadatd mane jate hai, Vastav mé unhd 
ne Hindi gadya ko Gdhunik rip nahi diya “ Lalli Ji Lal is considered 
to be the parent of prose Hindi. In reality it is not he who 
gave the prose Hindi its modern form.” The same is repeated by 
Syim Sundar Das in an essay treating of the development of the 
Hindi, supplement to the dictionary Hindi-Sabdasagar,* and after 
him a number of authors, in particular Sri Jagannath Prasad Sarma.* 

The most essential of all their arguments is firstly that Lalli Ji Lal 
did not act independently, but by the direction of the Administratic 
of Fort William College ; secondly, his weak knowledge of Sanskrit 

and insufficient preparedness for such an important business as the 
creation of a literary Hindi. 

The Hindi scholars point out that besides Lalli Ji Lal and Sadal 
Migra the creators of literary Hindi are to be considered Munshi 
Sadasukh Lal and Syed Insha Allah Khan, whose activity in that line 
is all the more important as they both acted on their own behalf and 
initiative, and not upon the directions of the administration of Fort 
William College. According to their assertions this fact is principally 
of great importance, as it is a proof that Indian society realized the 








! Compare also: Syim Sundar Dis: Hindi gadya ke Gdi dearya. Na® pra” Pa®, 
Ese Samay bhig 6, ank 1, 1982, p. 19. 
i Rkisi-vijidn, pp. 348-9. 
1 Hindi bhdsd bi vibis, p. 41. 
‘ Hindi ki gadya éaili ba vibis, pp. 197-8. 
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necessity of having a prose literary language; attempts were made, 
independently of the English, to satisfy this need. 

Munshi Sadasukh Lal was a native of Delhi. He was born in Sam. 
1803. Fora long period he was an employee of the East India Company. 
He knew the Urdi and Persian languages perfectly and wrote several 
works in those languages. He made a translation in prose of the 
Bhagavat and gave it the name of Sukhsagar. Besides that, Sadaisukh 
wrote ! several articles of which one was even printed. 

Rameandra Sukla emphasizes that Sadasukh wrote in prose 
language not according to the directions of some or other English 
official and not according to some kind of given standard, but according 
to his own initiative, As follows from the above, Sadasukh wrote in 
the spoken language of educated Hindiis. 

One may doubt the proximity of Sadisukh’s language to the spoken 
language, anyway as far as his lexicology is concerned, because of his 
using Sanskrit tataamas to a great extent. It is certain, however, 
that he followed the same way as most of the workers of the modern 
Hindi literature, who also use Sanskrit tatsamas to a large extent. 

As Sadasukh began to write a little before the other workers of 

he beginning period of the Hindi prose literature, his activity in this 
respect was considered to be of great import." 

Syed Inshi Alla Khan (died in 1817) was the most eminent poet 
of the Urdii literature. He was a poet at the court of Delhi and after- 
wards of Lucknow and finally he was in Murshidabad at the court of 
the Nawab of Bengal. Wishing to prove to his friends it was possible 
to write in a pure spoken language, Insha Alla Khan wrote a story 
called “ Rani Ketki ki Kahani ’’, in which he used only the vocabulary 
and terms of style of the spoken language of the educated circles of 
his time, avoiding both vulgarity and pretentious expressions typical 
of literary Urdi of his epoch. Insha Alla Khan's independence of 
topic, the simplicity, refinement, picturesqueness and vividness of 
style, imbued with expressions of everyday life, force the historians 
of literature to acknowledge Insha Alla Khin’s pre-eminence in the 
way of masterly use of the new prose style of literary Hindi, although 
historians generally point out the influence of Urdi in his lexicology 
and syntax. 

The third creator of the modern literary Hindi the Hindi scholars 
consider to be Pandit Sadal Migra. As well as Lalli Ji Lal, he served 
| Syiim Sundar Dis: Adhunik Hindi gadya ke adi dedrya, p. 18, 

* Rimeandra Sukia: Hindi sdhitys bi vibis, pp. 210-211. 
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in the East India Company in the capacity of teacher at Fort William 
College. In the year 1803 he translated into Hindi the tale 
“ Nasiketopakhyan"’. Although, according to the opinion of Hindi 
scholars, the language of Pandit Sadal Misra is much better than that 
of Lalli Ji Lal, it nevertheless has some deficiencies, of which the most 
important are: The using of the Eastern Hindi forms such as philanh, 
eahiidis, suni, ete.; placing auxiliaries before participles of the 
verb, for instance, wiam gati ko hai pahicte, etc.; the dropping 
out of the copula, for example, kanyd sab gatt; instability of 
orthography, such as kad Ai and kadAi and several other defects. 
Notwithstanding these trifling deficiencies, the language of Pandit 
Sadal Mitra is considered to be better than the language of Lalli 
Ji Lal. 

Especially Lalli Ji Lal and his language are subjected to harsh 

Jagannith Prasid Sarmi? points out that the work of Lalla Ji 
Lal is much inferior to the mentioned works of Sadasukh and Insha 
Alla Khan, because Lalli Ji Lal acted not upon his own initiative but 
according to the directions of others, being in the capacity of teacher 
at Fort William College. Besides all that, his ‘“ Prem Sagar’ written 
in 1803 at the same time as “‘ Nasiketopakhyin ” of Sadal Misra and 
“Rani Ketki ki Kahani” of Insha Alla Khan is not considered to be an 
original production. The language of Lalli Ji Lal, according to the 
opinion of the mentioned author, is subjected to many deficiencies, 
of which the chief are: there is no steadiness in grammar, Sanskrit 
tatsamas are used to a great extent, but their spelling differs from 
the standards of orthography. The orthography of tadbhava is also 
not strictly kept to. Lalla Ji Lal has quite excluded Arabic and Persian 
elements from his vocabulary, whereas these elements have been 
without doubt substantially introduced into the Hindi and, on the 
contrary, he often uses Braj and introduces into * Prem Sagar” 
a large quantity of verses in that dialect. In other parts of his works 
besides poetry in the Braj language he sometimes makes use of 
rhymes. 

” Based upon the above deficiencies, Lalli Ji Lal's language, which, 
according to the opinion of the Hindi scholars is not void of some 
positive traits, cannot be considered as an example of literary Hindi. 
For that reason Lalli Ji Lal cannot be considered to be the founder of 
that language. 








| Hind? ki gadya éaili bi vikis, p. 197. 
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Of the four authors who wrote at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in prose Hindi, according to the opinion of Rimeandra 
Sukla,! the best should be considered to be the language of Sadasukh 
Lal, and for this reason he must be considered to be the creator of the 
modern literary language. Sri Jagannath Prasid Sarma is of the same 
opinion in this respect as Ramacandra Sukla.? 

From the point of view of purity and correctness of the literary 
language Syam Sundar Das ranks the three authors as follows: “* The 
first place is to be occupied by Insha Ulla Khan, the second by Sadal 
Misra, and the third by Lalli Ji Lal.’"3 

In this way Lalli Ji Lal, who in the European literature is con- 
sidered to be the inventor of modern prose Hindi, from the point of 
view of Hindi scholars occupies the last place, or is even completely 
excluded from the ranks of parents of the Hindi prose, 

In order to estimate the cause of such varying conclusions both on 
the part of European authors and Hindiis, it is necessary to dwell upon 

he arguments used by Hindi scholars and their criterion of a model 

Hindi scholars consider the deficiency of Lalli Ji Lal to be in the 
following: his grammar is not stable and has no standard; for 
instance, he uses several variations for the same form; in order to 
express the Conjunctive Participle he uses such forms as: kari, 
karke, bulay, buldykari, buldykar, bulaykarile. Further, in Lalla Ji 
Lal's works we come across Braj dialect, such as: bhai, sci, nirakh, 
fijai, and others, 

Diversions from the standard modern language are to be found in 
the works of all four authors, In Sadisukh Lal we come across such 
forms as: dvtd, javia, etc., ko instead of koi, ete.; Inshi Alla Khan 
uses such forms as dtr, jatiyd, ete.; Sadal Miéra employs forms 
already noted like phillanh, ete. Thus this deficiency is observed 
in the works of all the mentioned authors. It is doubtful 
whether one should reckon these deviations as a deficiency, for 
most probably the spoken language of the latter period of the 
eighteenth century possessed a greater number of forms than 
variations of these forms into their works. Only the subsequent 
development of the literary language actuates a certain standardization. 

' Hindi sdhitya ka wikis, p, 214. 
* Hindi ki gadya Sailt ba vikis, p. 195, 
* Adhunik Hindi gadya. ke ddi dcdrya, p. 33. 
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Secondly, even at the present time, the literary Hindi is not 
standardized to a great extent among different authors, not mentioning 
noticeable discrepancies both from a lexical and grammatical side, 
As an example we may take the forms of the Conjunctive Participle, 
for which any grammar provides several variations, for example bol, 
bolkar, bolke, bolkarke, or the Conjunctive form jde, jaye, jay, jave, 
or the form of the Past Participle such as diye, die, ete. 

There is no doubt, of course, that some of these variations 
will gradually drop off with the further development of the literary 
Hindi. 

The fact of Lalli Ji Lal employing verse in the Braj dialect can by 
no means be considered as a deficiency of his language. The adoption 
of verse in the Braj should be looked upon as a peculiar method of 
composition practised by Lalli Ji Lal in his “ Prem Sagar”. Epic 
narration is carried out by him in prose language, moments of high 
lyrical tension are reproduced in a lyrical language, which the Braj 
dialect was ages ago considered to be. Neither of these dialects are 
mixed up with each other. Only single forms of Braj are sometimes 
used in prose, which can evidently be explained by the fact of their 
being in affinity to the spoken language of the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Hindi scholars consider Lalli Ji Lal’s language to be greatly 
deficient by his using Sanskrit tatsamas differing from the orthography 
generally used. 

Evidently Lalli Ji Lal, attempting to write in a language the nearest 
possible to the spoken, without doubt wrote Sanskrit tatesamas in 
such a way as they were pronounced at that time. It is a defect of 
orthography, but not a defect of the language. 

Orthographical questions are very complicated ones, and Lalli 
Ji Lal, creating a new literary form, solved the difficulties as 
he considered to be more correct. Secondly the orthography 
of the literary Hindi is its weakest point, and is to be further 
improved, 

The Indian Press has recently discussed various projects of 
reforming the devanigari. In case one of these projects should be 
accepted, naturally the orthography of many modern authors will 
become obsolete, but this does not mean that their language will 
become obsolete as well. 

Because of the digressions from the Sanskrit tatsama orthography 
many authors state that Lalli Ji Lal had quite a low knowledge of the 
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Sanskrit or even did not know it at all.1 I doubt whether such a 
conclusion will be correct after a minute survey of the language of 
“ Prem Sagar’. Such conclusions should not be drawn from this fact, 
all the more so as Lalli Ji Lal was not prepared for such a role as the 
creator of a new literary language.? Syim Sundar Das who also con- 
siders Lalli Ji Lal hardly prepared enough for his role, still brings 
forward the opinion of other scholars ; “some say if he lived at the 
present times he would never have attained such fame. But this may 
be said about Newton and other world famous scientists,"" 3 

Besides, the role in history of this one or another promoter is not 
determined by the degree of his erudition. Most probably at the end of 
the eighteenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
were many scholars who knew the Sanskrit and most likely the Hindi 
much better than Lalli Ji Lal, but, nevertheless, they did not 
participate in this great undertaking as Lalla Ji Lal did. 

Hindi scholars, basing their views upon abstract facts of purity 
and correctness of language, find it impossible to consider Lalla Ji 
Lal the founder of the modern literary Hindi, and they consider that 
such a role should be attributed to Munshi Sadasukh and Syed Insha 
Alla Khan and to a certain extent to Sadal Migra. 

One may come to such a conclusion only in that case if one is to 
forget historical facts announced by these scholars. It is well known 
that the story of Sadal Miéra, “ Nasiketopakhyan”’, was soon forgotten 
and was not republished. Syam Sundar Das himself says “the collection 
of Sadasukh’s articles was not even published, and the story of Syed 
Insha Allah Khan * was published for the first time by Raja Siv 
Prasid. Whereas “ Prem Sagar” by Lalla Ji Lal was published many 
times and its popularity grew stronger and stronger. It js quite com- 
prehensible that the formation of a literary language should be affected 
only by such works as are propagated and widely read and not the ones 
which lie in manuscripts or which are forgotten immediately after 
their appearance, 

For this reason from all the mentioned works of the four authors 
considered by the Hindi scholars to be the founders of modern literary 
Hindi, the “ Prem Sagar” of Lalli Ji Lal is the most noted work to 
play an honourable part; owing to it the idea of a prose literary 

* Rimeandra Sokla: Hind? sthitya bi vibis, pp. 212-13, 
* Sym Sundar Dis: Adhunik Hindi godya ke adi dicdrya, 
* Op. cit., p. 30, 


* Op. cit., p. 18, 
* Op. cit., p. 32. 
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language became popular, many authors of the following stages of 
the development of literary Hindi studied prose language by it, 
Hindi scholars attempt to diminish the significance of Lalla Ji 
Lal and Sadal Migra by pointing out their serving at Fort William 
College and their acting upon the initiative and directions of the 
administration of the College, whereas Pandit Sadasukh Lal and Insha 
Allah Khan were never employed at that College and therefore acted 
independently and upon their own initiative. But, first ofall, Pandit 
Sadasukh also served in the East India Company, although not at the 
College ; secondly, the fact that both the mentioned authors started 
to work upon a prose language only when Lalli Ji Lal and Sadal 
Miéra were solving the same problem, and this undoubtedly is a sign 
they began their work also under the influence of Europeans. 

The influence of Europeans upon the development of a prose 
language is not only to be seen in that they brought to India an idea 
new to this country of a literary language resembling that of a spoken 
language, but also as Sri Jagannath Prasad Sarma ! justly remarks, 
with the advent of the English and under their influence great changes 
have taken place in the economic, social, and religious life of India. 
A new bourgeois class is formed which is in need of a literary language 
close to that of the spoken, and, with the assistance of the English, 
this class creates and spreads it by technical means (such as the press, 
etc.) adopted from Europe. 

Out of three literary forms set up on the basis of Khari boli, viz. 
High Hindi, Urdi, and Hindustani, this latter the Hindi scholars 
consider to be purely artificial, originated by the English “ for political 

‘asons 2 These scholars imagine the affair to have been enacted 
in the following way : the English selected out of the Urdi and Hindi 
words common to both languages, kept the Hindi grammar and in 
this way invented a new language. Such a mode of explaining the 
formation of the idiom which the Hindus themselves call Hindustani 
is quite mechanical and contradicts their own words, as the Hindi 
scholars declare that the Hindustani is just the form of language 
jise sab log bolodl mé kim mé late hai® “ which is used by all in 
conversation "’. 

From the point of view of proximity to the living spoken speech 
the Hindustani is the most perfect form of a literary language which can 





1 Hind? Wi gadya dail ba wihis, pp. 189-190. 
« Syim Sundar Dis: Bhisd-riynin, pp. 25. 
2 Syim Sundar Das: Bhisd-rijnan, p. 342, 1. 
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unite the Hindiis and Muslims. This is recognized by several Hindi 
scholars, for example by Babiiram Saksena1 

Most of the Indian scholars have another point of view upon the 
matter and find that the literary language must differ from the spoken 
language, even of the educated class 2 ; in accordance with this, these 
scholars see the only way of forming a literary Hindi on the basis of 
a spoken language by satiating it with as many pure Sanskrit tatsamas > 
as possible, 

The satiation of literary Hindi with Sanskrit tatsamas is not only 
done out of “ purely theoretical " considerations, but with the purpose 
of rendering the Hindi comprehensible in other provinces, as in the 
literary languages of these provinces a great number of Sanskrit, 
tatsamas is also found. 

It is omitted in this reasoning that the spoken Hindi or rather the 
Hindustani did not need Sanskrit tatsamas in order to be widely 

Although a sound judgment is raised in objection to excess of 
Sanskritizing the Hindi, for example by Ram Das Gaur ‘and others, also 
several modern authors of literar Hindi Sanskritize their language 
to such an extent that tadbhava elements occupy quite an insignificant 
part in their vocabulary, For instance, in Viyogi Hari 5 we read : 
jab mai... srotasvat-sarit-tat-taru-sakhd-viharit-kalkanthi-kokil. 
Kuhuk-dheani sunta hi, prabhat-ausakan-jhalkit-harit-tynacchadit- 
prakrti-pariskrt-bahu-vanaspati-sugandhit-sukhad-bhtiani par lettahid...” 

From the above specimen woe may draw the conclusion that a 
digression from the principle of connecting together spoken and literary 
language leads, practically speaking, to the restoration of Sanskrit. 











1 Bidraivars H ddhunjk Arya bhasdd, Na* Prag? Pa*, navin sathskaran, bhig 
11, atk 2, pp. 121-162, 
* Syim Sundar Dis; Bhist-vijiidn, p. 353, 
* Mohimahopadhydya Sri Giridhar Sarma Caturvedi - Farttamain Hindi mz 
Samelrt jad ko grakop, NA° Pra? Pa®, nayin sathskaran, bhig 10, atk 1-2, 1986, 
» 195-23]. 
si Srirdmeqritménas hi thimihi, Debit aur Kadi, 1082, p. 8. 
* Sri Jaganniith Prasad Sarma: Hinds if gadya dail ba vikis, p, 334, 
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Remarks on the Pahlavi Ligatures & and 


By K. Barr 
(PLATE IT) 

N the Sitzwngsberichte der Kgl. Preussischen Adademe der Wissen- 
schaften, Jahrgang, 1904, pp. 1156-7, K. F. Geldner published 
a transcription of a fragment of Pahlavi-frahang found in Turfan 
and now preserved in the Museum fir Vilkerkunde in Berlin 
(registered as TM 195 (P1) ). As some graphic peculiarities and 
especially the ligatures occurring in this fragment may be of particular 
interest for the history of the Pahlavi system of writing, I think it 
may be worth while to reproduce a photograph of it, obtained through 
the kind assistance of Dr. W. Henning and Dr. Gelpke, Berlm. For 
permission to use it for this purpose I am greatly indebted to the 
-indness of the Secretary of the Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 

schaften, Geheimerat Liiders. 

The fragment contains part of a list of verbs. This list gives far 
more grammatical forms of each verb than the Pahlavi-frahangs 
published by Junker. On the other hand, it does not give the Iranian 
equivalents of each verb-form, but only, after the enumeration of the 
ideographically written forms, the corresponding Iranian infinitive. 
Apart from the ligatures, the discussion of which is the main purpose 
of this article, the fragment has the following peculiarities. The 
infinitive is always written yg" and the past partic. @°, both without 
the perpendicular stroke generally found added to these forms in 
Book-Pahlavi.) The stroke (marked ' in my transcriptions) is found 





1 T take it for granted that this stroke in Book-Pahlavi represents the final -y 
of the Sasanian inscriptions and the Pahlavi-Psalter, found not only as the ending of 
the cas, obl, of nouns, but also, being part of Aramaic forms, in ideograms like 
L'YNY ~ pad and ‘YY ~ hast, L'Y7'Y ~ néat, which words in good MSS. always 
are written jpy. jge94 ree) I may mention here that the - ¥ of L° YN Y has been 
convincingly explnined by Andreas as the Aramaic dual-ending. This perpendicular 
stroke is, in my opinion, the only trace of the cas. ebl. found in Pahlavi of the books. 
It is, of course, only a graphic survival, and I consider the -y of the inscriptions and 
the Pealter to be so too, because only on this awumption is it possible to account for 
the irregularity of the -y being used or omitted. 
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only in the ending -isn, written -én' (R 1, 5,10; V1, 5, 10). At the 
end of a line some letters have special forms cop yy, the ending of 
the 2nd sg. pres, ind. (R 12: V 7), €(R 4,13; V4). The letter n 
sometimes has a shape with a curve below, which recalls the § of 
the inscriptions, the of the Psalter. This is the case at ends of lines 
R 6, 7 (perhaps also R 1), but also in initial position (Nee) V 7), 
and sometimes in the compounds  '” (yee R 2) and p (v, the 
forms of n9ep V 8 seq.). This special form of n might, of course, 
as well be considered merely a peculiarity of the individual hand. 
The other graphic traits of our fragment, such as the diacritical marks 
.. and “, marking 3 as respectively y or d (wrongly used in a few forms 
of YRLWN V 1, 2) are met with also in the oldest Pahlavi MSS. 
known. 

In the fragment the following seven verbs are represented: [, 
dnilan; II, dagtan: II, Sutan; IV, burtan; V, nitan; VI, [uzitan]; 
VI, [vinddtan], As the only form preserved of VII is the imper. sg., 
I omit this verb in the synoptic list I now have arranged in order to 
make out the value of the ligatures of endings found. The ligatures, 
which will be discussed below, are put in parentheses, restorations 


in brackets, 
I II Il Iv v VI 
(3) FAS N ‘SL WN [YBRLWN] "DBEWN YNPEWN 
ar, (8)— d ([YJBLWNd = (3) — (1) —d 
— yy ae FBLN yy (!) = sy — yy 
— yt —y (13) YARLW Ny — (t) (§3)— wt 
(4)—"t —" [— (4) — (yt) —'t 
— mn (3) — m (— —m —m 
— ym — ym (14) — ym — ym (9) — ym 
(5) — "m —'m YRL[WN'm] — "ms 
—'nd (10) — ‘nd [YALWN'ald (5) — ‘nd — ‘nal 
(RIAYTYWNint — — gal") — (V1) — a’ —4n' (10) — sn 
— [yblyt (6) — yhyt — what) — whyt — piv) = — yhyt 
— {a t] — het (11) — whet — yh(st) (6) — yhat — phat 
(2) — what — tn — tn (2) — tn — (im) (11)— in 
—t (7— 2 i —t! —t —{ 
“nytn ddim (12) swi{ a] fenced (7) nytn [ ] 


A glance at this synopsis shows that, with one exception only, 
each verb is represented in the “ame grammatical forms, only with 
a few discrepancies as to the order in which the forms occur in the list. 
TI, III, and IV are in complete accord, and IV had very likely, at 
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least originally, the same number of forms agreeing with the others 
wherever a trace of a final is left, thus making the restoration of the 
form in question quite certain. In V the 3rd pl. conj. is missing, and 
the indic. and the con}. 3rd sg. are interchanged. In I, too, an inversion 
of forms has taken place, that of the infinitive and the Srd sg. pret, 
pass., if my restoration of the text 1s correct. As for MYT YWN|yhlyt 
R 1, ay exactly fills the gap, and at the end of the same line | think 
I discern a trace of the final » (cf. at the ends of lines 6, 7) making 
up the infinitive. I am, of course, not quite sure of the last point, 
a3 1 have not had the opportunity of examining the original manuscript. 

R 10 and V 5, the ending -yt of the 3rd sg. pres. ind., elsewhere 
written with the common gq, hasa shape that cannot well be separated 


from the final p of the MSS. The same form of the final q, with the 





great loop and the curved down-stroke, occurs in the compound -st 
in the 3rd sg. pret. pass. YBLWNyhst V 1, elsewhere in the fragment 
written in the common way ggqy. At the end of V 3 we find a ligature 
which I hardly think can be read otherwise than ‘t, the ending of the 
Srd sg. conj., elsewhere ggy, though we have to assume the above- 
mentioned inversion of the 3rd sg. conj. and the 3rd sg. mdic. The 
second part of this ligature has exactly the same shape as that of the 
ligature p of the MSS. It is to be noted that these ligatures are all 


used at the ends of lines, but whether this fact is more than accidental 
we have no means of deciding, owing to the very limited extent of the 
fragment. However that may be, the shape of the @, especially in 
R 10, V 1, 5, might easily be explained from the use of peculiar 
final letters in different kinds of book-scripts of Semitic origin. 

In V 6 we find another ligature, which according to the parallel 
forms of the other verbs surely represents tn, The resemblance of this 
ligature and the » of the MSS. is, I think, so striking that the two 
signs must be connected. And I think the shape of the hgature in 
our fragment gives us the clue to understand at least one very frequent 
use of #- The ligature in V 6 contains the same form of q, found 
in the ligature "t V 3, and the form of » mentioned above, p. 392. 
As for the cross-stroke found in this ligature and im the ligatures for 
-yt and -'t, | am not sure how it should be explained, but I feel inclined 
to regard it as an ornamental element, perhaps serving the purpose of 
binding the elements of the compound together. It 1s found not only 
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in the ideogram #9 andar <= BYN, but also in the Av. ligature bo: 


perhaps mmtroduced there from Pahlavi. 

Another element, the interpretation of which is somewhat doubtful, 
is the small oblique stroke added to the ligature - in R 10, but not 
in V 5, and perhaps to the ligature '¢ V 3. We may, however, compare 
the perpendicular stroke very frequently, but not regularly, found 
with the endings -yt and -'t of the 3rd sg. pres. ind. and conj, in our 
MSS., cf. the -y of the personal endings of the Psalter (the inscriptions 
only have -my of the 1st sg.). The absence of the stroke in the ending 
-yhst V 1 is in accordance with its omission in the past participles 
in the fragment. 

Finally we have to discuss the ligature with which the first form 
in V 3 is supplied. From the parallelism with the other series I conclude 
that the form in question is the 3rd pl. indic., being in the other verbs 
always characterized in the common way by adding 3 to the ideogram. 
This ligature is perhaps to be explained as representing -ynd, 5 y 
being combined with a ligature of 1 d and the aforesaid form of n, 
If this explanation is correct we must assume that the ideogram in 
this case has been supplied with that form of the ending, which is 
normal only in verbs not ideographically written, I have met such 
spellings in a few cases in the old MS. of the Vendidad K 1. The 
instances found in this MS, are, however, not conclusive because 5p? 
may be only a clerical error for Sy”. 

Provided that the explanations given prove to be correct, it can 
be stated that our fragment uses the ligatures, which I connect with 
iP and ¥ of the MSS. respectively, in a way which is very common 
in the Book-Pahlavi. The cases in which forms in Pp alternate with 
g¢y and forms in # with yg are in the MSS. so numerous that I cannot 
agree with Nyberg, who regards every other use of the endings than 
that which he has tried to establish in his Hilfstuch as only being due 
to errors of scribes who did not understand the real value of the 

‘Tt always ought to be kept in mind in discussing the origin of letters of the Av. 
alphabet that Pahlavi and Avestan writing was executed by the samo scribes. Thus 
we shall have to take into account the fact that the form of the Av. script, ench as 
we know it, might be due not only to an “ Ur- "Avestan Aramaic seript, but also, 
to o certain extent, to a secondary influence from scribes versed in writing Pahlavi, 
the scientific language of Zoroastrian theology (ef. e.g. the formal congruity of Pahl. 
= and Av. = g which cannot be anything but secondary). 
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ligatures (Hilfsbwch, i, Einleitung, p. 18). As there are some texts, 
as, for instance, the Méndk i Xrat of K 43, which do not use these 
ligatures at all, whereas they occur very frequently in others, the 
question certainly needs closer examination, which must take into 
account also the problems of syntax and chronology of the respective 
texts and MSS. I must here confine myself to a few references. 

pe is for -yt, the ending of the 3rd sg. pres. ind., A(Siyatkar 1) 


Z(aréran), § 48, end: 6 1 SEO Ine ppd Sa 2 ba ad al 
eon gsi Pv OP) gegurge where a few lines above 
in the text the exactly parallel passage has gg9)yy) instead of 
pp. As for similar cases, ef. §§ 51, 74, 76, 83, 88, 92, 95, 105, 105, 
106, 110, 111 of the same text. jad for -yt in the 2nd pl. imper. is 


found, e.g. A.Z., § 41: wns = cesiereny) (plur. maiestatis on 
account of émah bayan being the subject), As for the interpretation 
of $ngy4u: s¢ 6 and 7, I am not so sure, though I consider a reading 
hilat not altogether excluded. A certain instance of ila written with 
pb is found in § 96. Further examples of the 2nd plur. imper. are 


found in Kn. (Sanjana), viii, 12, Artaxsir . . . framat ku ataxd kuenét 
(po" ) “ A. ordered: Kindle a fire!"; vin, 7 framit ku ka aé diz e 
Lirm dit vénél, martanakih .. . kunét ( p) ul O bun i diz ayet (9@9°) 
‘when you observe the smoke from the citadel of the worm, be 
courageous and come up against the citadel!" 

x occurs in the MSS. frequently for yq°, the ending of the past 
partic. (and, more rarely, for the yjq@° of the infinitive), the > in 
the MSS. representing the y-stroke and not the » as in our frahang. 
This mode of noting the past partic. is extremely common in the MSs. 
of the Avesta-translation and especially in the Madiyin i hazar 
didastin, and is not rare in other Pahlavi-writings. Cf. A.4., § 2, 
patgrift; Kn. viii, 2, stat, 3, patgrift kart; 1x, 11, ypypeggp stat 
with v.l1. x: x, 15, ey 5s nif, v.L. x 

I do not see any difficulty in explaining ra and ¥ from cursive 


y+¢ and¢+ nm. I suppose the ligature to have been conceived 
rather as one single character than as a compound letter, and this 
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to be the reason why the shape of the ¢ has lost its proper and 
distinct shape in ok The same may happen in the case of m3: 


being in MSS, rather frequently confused with yg (a8 15 also w with 


p). -4s for the curve of the down-stroke of the gv. [ think it has to 
be explained from a merely esthetic point of view as due to influence 
from the left-hand curve of 45. It is not likely that this shape has 


anything to do with the Sasanian form he (v. infra, p. 399, footnote 2). 
The fact that the ligatures po and & are used in the above 


way in a frahang makes it, I believe, almost certain that we have to 
do with a generally adopted system of orthography. A frahang 
arranged like ours has most likely not been composed to facilitate 
reading of Pahlavi but to teach how to write it. Otherwise it would 
certainly not have given so many verbal forms without stating how 
they are to be pronounced. It seems to me to be an orthographic 
handbook teaching how the most important forms of the ideo- 
graphically written words are correctly spelled. So I cannot help 
thinking that our fragment has some authority and it would be 
interesting to know how old it is, Geldner in his above-mentioned 
paper from 1904 only remarks: “* Wohl alter als dreihundert Jahre.’ 
Judging from the character in which it is written, we might suppose it 
to be even older. On the other hand, there is no reason to consider it 
older than our oldest MSS. 

The ligatures ,. and # denote in Pahlavi, as is well known, 


besides the forms already treated other forms of the verb. P not 
rarely denotes the 3rd pl. pres, ind. (in this case the MSS. often have 
3 p or po). and also & occurs in this form. It is difficult to say 


whether the ligatures are used here wrongly or whether we have in 
these cases to suppose that originally different ligatures have coalesced 
into those now exclusively found. As for x ~ wrd we might compare 
the ligature of the frahang V 3. This ligature might very well in time 
have become so like the yo of V 6 that they were confused. This 15, 
indeed, very uncertain and cannot strictly be proved. The extreme 
difficulty of investigations of this order is greatly increased by the 
corrupt state in which most of our Pahlavi texts have come down to us, 
Thus y and po are frequently interchanged. We find wo instead 
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of # in cases where exactly parallel forms in the same clause show 
the past participle (as for the change of 4 and 4, cf. the similar 


one of ogy and qe often found in MSS, as Tavadia in his review 
of Nyberg’s Hilfsbuch, ZIT., 9, p. 276, has justly pointed out), or forms 
in po in parallelism to forms in x or to the naked ideogram 


denoting the 2nd sg. imper. The same variations occur in the case of 
variae lectiones, We cannot but recognize that the scribes have been 
utterly in doubt as to the real value of the ligatures. 

Professor H. 5. Nyberg has, in his most valuable Hilfshuch des 
Pehleri (i, Einleitung, pp. 13 sqq.), made an ingenious attempt to explain 
the origin and use of the ligatures under discussion. As the adoption 
of Nyberg’s explanation would involve far-reaching consequences 
in our conception of Pahlavi morphology and syntax, I consider this 
sufficient to justify an examination of his views. 

According to Nyberg, the source of pp has to be sought in the 
Arsacid letters a , that of # in the Sasanian -~%, both meaning 
yh. There is, however, as already stated by Tavadia (.|., p. 276), 
one serious objection to be made to this suggestion: the letter A 7 
is only found in Aramaic elements. Furthermore, we are hardly 
justified in assuming any influence of the Arsacid upon the Sasanian 
script, and Nyberg has not tried to give any evidence for this 
assumption of his. Though I cannot, for the reason mentioned, adopt 
Nyberg’s solution of the problem as to the origin of our ligatures, I 
think it is not useless to discuss the grammatical side of Nyberg's 
theory in the light of the middle-Iranian texts which have been made 
available since Nyberg’s book appeared, viz. the Turfan texts, ed. 
by Andreas-Henning,' and the Pahlavi-Psalter.* 

Nyberg sees in the forms in brag * the Srd sg. pres. optative 


corresponding to optatives like AWYndy of the inscriptions and 
‘eyndyyh of the Turfan texts. Hence yo 10) according to Nyberg, 


is to be read hunéndéh, the ideogram denoting not only the pres, 


1 Mitteliraniache Manichaica qua Chinesisch-Turkestan, i-ii (south-west dialect), 
iii (north-west dialect), von F.C. Andreas (+). Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von 
Walter Henning, SPA W. Phil.-Hiat. Al. 1932, 1033, 1934, quoted aa Andreas-Henning, 
i, fi, iii, 

* Bruchatiicke einer Pehlevi-Ubersetzung der Pealmen.von F, C. Andreas (+). Aus 
dem Nachlasa herausgegeben von Kaj Barr, SPAW, PAil.-Hist, Kl. 1933, quoted as 
Andreas- Barr, 


7,  *—_ 


i ii in 
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stem, but also the pres. partic. in -nd-. The form is explained as 
having arisen by way of analogy with kart-ch. This should be kart he, 
or kart-€, the ending normally being written. y. This conjecture 
must be rejected for several reasons, the first being this, that the use 
at the pres. partic. in -nd in Book-Pahl. and in the Turfan south-western 
texts 1s limited in the same way as is the case in NP., ie. to that of 
a noun, and it is highly improbable that the naked ideogram should 
be used to express a form which, though being from a historical point 
of view a derivation of the present-stem, does not strictly belong to 
the conjugation of the verb. In the second place, the form HW Yndy, 
the only one occurring, is found only in the Arsacid parts of the 
inseriptions. In the Sasanian parts the corresponding form is written 
HWH* Thus we must conclude already from the inscriptions that 
the form belongs to the north-western dialect, That this is really the 





* Tt may have been otherwise in the old north-western dialects and Professor 
Nyberg’s explanation of the north-western optative "hyadyyh, ete., as a periphrastic 
formation from the pres. part. may well prove to be correct ; this formation perhaps 
survives in the periphrastic prea. indic. in -n(m)- in Zia, in -nd-, -n()- in Sangisdri, 
Lisgirdi, Samernidif, Tilisi, and other dialects spoken in the vicinity of the Caspian 
Bea, cf. Lingvistkredsen i Koebenhayn, Aarsberetning for 1034, p. 15, and 
Christensen-Barr-Henning, Iranische Dialektoufzeichnungen aua dem NacAlase won 
F.C. Andreas, i, p. 163, footnote | (in press}. Professor Nyberg told me by letter that 
he himself had explained the nd. formations of the modern “ Caspian " dialects in 
the same way as I did, 

* The correspondence of the north-west and south-west forms is quite clear from 
the Hi)j.-inseription, In the Ars. redaction (9-10) we have the past partic. + AW Yndy 
(as for the reading, of. Turfan ‘Ayadyyh) in the protasis and the apodosis of an irreal 
period : “YK 'k dyty BNYt HWYndy, . .. ‘key YHWT HW Yndy “ (bo said), that if 
& construction had been erected, ... it would have been visible.”” The corresponding 
period in the Sas. redaction (0-10) runs : “¥K AT dyt'ky éyty HWH, DYN... pty'k 
YHWWN HIVH. Herzfeld reads ast for HWH as we, indeed, may doin places where 
the Ars. text has WWF, I should rather suggest that HWE here is to be read Aé 


the opt. ag. rd, f yey (also 396} or Pyrat is found in the sg.) common in 


the irrealis of the past (v. Bartholomae, Zur Kunde d. Mittelir, Mundarten, i, pp. 47-51, 
“P- p. 60°). CE Pabl. Ps. 123, 2, HTmn L’ MH MRWHY ¥K¥ MWNi AWHd 
++ «(8) ‘DY Nin spwndky ‘wp'rty HW Hm “ If the Lord had not been with usa... they 
would have devoured us alive", Ps, HWHd roust be compared with Evatt (not 
with the con). 3rd ag. er ey Turfan 4'd (Ad) also used in irreal clansea, ws I did in 
my glossary, Andreas-Barr, Pp. 130¢. Tt is not likely that the aspirant & < fin this form 
#hould have been written phonetically with 4. > here as in other cases in the Ps, is 
for y as in the book-form), The orthography of the inscriptions being rather sparing 
as to the use of phonetic complements denoting verbal endings, I think a form like 
WH without any phonetic complement may admit of more than one reading. The 
north-west texts published by Andreas-Henning offer some instances of this optative 
Ubyndyyh, wrdyndyh, qryndyh, tweyndyh). Woe find the same formation of the irreal 
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case is confirmed now from the texts published by Andreas-Henning. 
In the south-western dialect from Turfan the 3rd sg. pres. opt. ends 
in -€, written -yy, -yyh, -yh (beh, hé, Sdyé, baréh), in the same way as 
is the ending of abstract nouns (cf. Henning, Z//., 9, pp. 234 and 
235 Bem.). The A sometimes found might be due to analogy with the 
ending of the 2nd sg. pres. ind. At least it can hardly be phonetically 
explained if we start from old Iranian optatives in -aif.! These 
optatives are represented in Book-Pahlavi by yey hé and dpi 
ésté (Dénkart and Av. translation), and I consider it not @ prion 
impossible that the forms in yo° in some cases may be interpreted 


as opt., like those found in the Turfan texts. If that be the case I 
should propose to read the ligature yA, A being explained in the same 
way as Turfan -A. Cf. the different spellings of the ending of the 2nd sg. 
pres. ind. 4) Ps aw”. For the shape of 4 may be compared the 
older form of the & occurring in the Psalter ~ with a down-stroke 
on the left hand. Unfortunately there are no examples of a A in 
final position. As it, however, is very uncertain to what extent the 
special features of Pahlavi letters in the Psalter MS. may have existed 
in a period prior to the development of the cursive of the Zoroastrian 
books, I should not emphasize this weak possibility? It could as 


period as in the Hajj.-inscription in a 49-90 (cf. also 5 117, 128). In other cases it is 
used to express a wish: “fryd biryndyA “ benedictus sit” (m 50, 53) = south-west 
‘frud yh, or an obligation : (b 53-57) where wrdyndyh and gryndyA are in parallelism to 
néat €r “you shall sit down! ™. 

1 As for bth, kd we might perhaps think of a connection with O.P. biyd and Younger 
Av. forma like hyat with mood-sign -iyd of the unthematic type. 

? For explaining ligatures found in the cursive script the most safe and methodic 
procedure is, in my opinion, to start from the cursive forma of the elements forming 
the ligatures and not from the forms of Iettera such oa they appear on the stone 
monuments or in the Psalter MS. written in archaic script to serve as a liturgic book of 
the church. It is, e-g., quite clear that andar cannot have originated directly 


from forms Jike a, of the inscriptions or 2.) of the Psalter, but only from 


cursive ligatureyy = BY + 1 N. Ligatures, of course, arise in cursive writing, and 
the ligatures found on monuments, e.g. on the Derbend inscriptions published by 
Professor Nyberg, or in the Psalter, are due to the influence from the cursive script 
which in Persia as everywhere has developed independently and apart from the 
monumental script. I therefore consider it a rather bold undertaking to try to make 
out the phonetic value of an obscure ligature in tracing it back to the monumental 
script, especially if the forms in question are not found in the inscriptions or in the 
Psalter. The ligatures of the cursive are generally ss ambiguous as are the single 
letters of the Pahlavi alphabet. Thus we always have to consider the possibility of 
more than one solution of a Pahlavi-ligature, a5 we, o.g., in the case of to” » may have 


to assume a threefold origin: AY + NV, 7 +7, F + H(t), 
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well be suggested that the final is due to influence from the 
originally different ligature meaning -yf. In fact, we rather often find 
the ligatures ggy”, gey°, and gg99° written with a go almost identical 
in shape with the Av. final | (fairly often in the MS, K 20). 

The possibility of the occurrence of such optatives in ° being 
admitted, it must be stated that it it very difficult to ascertain the 
exact extent of their use. In the Turfan texts written in some south- 
western dialect the optative is used to express a wish (so always 
byh; hy in M. 219 R7 Andreas-Henning ii) and as a potential mood 
(M. 49, ii, V 10-15; M.9,i,R 12-16 LL: ef. Henning, Z/1., 9, p. 236). 
In Book-Pahlavi it might be found asa potential in some kinds of relative 
and conditional clauses, but on account of the incertitude of our 
manuscript tradition we can never be sure. The whole problem must 
be taken up in connection with a treatment of the use of moods in 
general, and I hope in a not too distant future to he able to publish 
the results of my studies in this field, and shall therefore here restrict 
myself to a few remarks. 

The optative mood can, apart from the form Az, not have been a 
real living form of the verb in the language at the time when the 
redactions of the oldest MSS. took place, That is perhaps the reason 
why we never find a verb not ideographically written in the optative 
mood expressed with pe". That only the relatively few ideo- 


graphically written verbs enumerated in the list, Hilfsbuch, i, 
Kinleitung, p. 14, to which 1990499.) sulan, frequent with pr 
in the Av.-translation, may be added, should have preserved the 
optative, if it really was a living mood, would be very difficult to 
believe, I see in the few cases in which p° is not likely to represent 
g¢9 (or some other form in cases of Wrong use, e.g. {O° = -ynd 
Vd. 4, + NP ger == "|: Pony ~~ Av. con). frabarat Vd. 
16, = gep®, =-t: yy) Sut Vd, 15,, ete.) only graphic survivals 
taken over by the later redactors or compilers from their sources, 
The ligature pb " (and the same assumption may perhaps hold good 
in the case of x asa mark of the imperative 2nd g.; cf. infra) could 


be preserved when combined with an ideogram because the copyists 
took those word-pictures as totalities representing to their minds the 
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pronunciation of their own time, while the phonetically written verb 
forms were brought into accordance with the spoken language in which 
the role of the optative mood had been taken over by the conjunctive 
and, to some extent, by the indicative. Some optative forms seem 
to have disappeared early in Zoroastrian Pahlavi. Thus we, e.g., 
never find, as far as I know, a * pia which would correspond with 


Turf. yh, but only barat or bat in the same function as that of Turfan 
byh, and im different MSS. we find Adt used in the same way as Aé, 
a development which may have started earlier in the dialect, which is 
at the base of the Sasanian Koine, than in the south-western dialects 
of the Turfan texts ;. nm the Pahlavi translation of the Avesta we have 
fairly often the 3rd pers. indic. with the particle *y(w) (Turfan Ay) ; 
the same is the case in the Psalter while the Manichwan Turfan texts 
in a few cases have preserved the optative (cf. Andreas-Barr, 1200 
s.v. TN and Henning, 4//., 9, 248). 

In order to get a clue to the interpretation of the ligature # 
Nyberg starts from the correct observation that it is very frequently 
found added to ideograms, where there can be no doubt that the 
meaning 1s that of a 2nd pers. imperative. Nyberg reads the ligature 
éh, which, according to him, 1s to be derived from old Iranian medial 
imperatives of -aya-stems, showing -ayahwa in the sg., -ayaévam in 
the pl. These two endings coalesce into Pahl. -éh, thus being the ending 
both of the 2nd sg. and pl. imper. As to the pl., Nyberg finds a support 
to his view in the 2nd pl. imper. Ayrzydw of the Turfan texts. I think 
this form had better be left out of consideration. It is only found once 
(M. 4a, 14, of. the remark of Salemann, Man. Stwdd., ii, 167), and it 1s, 
if at all genuine,’ a north-western form, hence not being really 
conclusive as to the south-western dialect. The texts published by 
Andreas-Henning have only -yd in the pl. in both dialects. In Book- 
Pahlavi we find Vo and, with ideograms, not rarely p°. # in 
cases where from the context we expect a 2nd pl. imper. may be 
explained from the frequent confusion of p° and y. Thus, in 


my opinion, only x as a mark of the 2nd sg. imper. needs to be 


discussed here. 
As stated above, p. 397, I cannot adopt Professor Nyberg’s von 
and explanation of the ligature, but I must immediately confess that 


1 Cf. now Henning, (GA., 1925, p. 7, footnote 3. 
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I myself have not been able to find a satisfactory solution of the riddle. 
Any evident analysis of the ligature x is only possible if we can prove 
it to be an adequate expression of a really established ending of a 
middle Iranian 2nd sg. imper. The possibility of the survival of the 
imper. middle is in my opinion very weak, as the middle voice no doubt 


any analysis of the ligature #°- The only possible connection I can 
think of is that of the ending -¢ < -dya, sometimes found in Book- 
Pahlavi (cf. Tedesco, 411, 2, 306 ff). Unfortunately the inseriptions 
give no evidence, and the evidence of the Psalter in which we meet 
imperatives 2nd sg, supplied with a -y (boed-y, E'm-y, ‘mweé-y) is rather 
weak, because the Psalter in some cases seems to supply verbal forms 
with -y without any phonetic or morphologic ratio, e.g. 1st 8g. pres. 
in -my, 2nd sg. in -ydy (i.e. _ y+, I cannot adopt the view’ of 
Henning: “ pseudohistorische Schreibung fiir gesprochenes jj” 
ZI1., 9, 236), 3rd. pl. in “yndy ; those forms occur only with verbs 
when written phonetically, the orthographic use of -y with verbs 
following the same rule as the “y of the cas. obl. of nouns !).1 The 
ending ~€ is written y® -yy or xy? -yh, in other cases we find also 
au", ye" There seems to be some confusion, on one side, with the 
ending of the 2nd sg. indic.. on the other side perhaps with the 2nd 
Sg. conjunctive -'y known from the south-western Turfan texts and 
from the Psalter — "h of the north-western texts and in both dialects 
often used as an imper. (in this way I am inclined to interpret the 
forms in .w° A. Z, $ 92, savay, aBaray, § 93, bowiy and perhaps 
framayay though spelled with 49°, § 109 dardy ; the ending is in all 
those places ascertained by the metre as restored by Benveniste, 
JA., 1932, 245 ff. Cf. also Andarz Osnar, § 48, zat bé girdy “ catch 
it quickly !"" Ag spozay “ leave it!”), Though I cannot prove it, I do 
not find it altogether impossible that the ligature x may be a 


* The forma in ." with pron. suff. are not clear to me. A change: -# in final, «4 in 
anteconsonantic position is not very probable in a text written in purely south-western 
dinlect, as the Psalter. A reference to the rather confused materials collected by 
Lente, Z//., 4, 270 f., does not help to chear up the problem. Professor Arthur 
Christensen once, when 1 discussed the problem with him, suggested that ‘m, ‘mn 
might be writings of the pron, suff. comparable with modern Pera. el’, ol” used 
after. . 
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variant of Ss perhaps modified through influence from a similar 
ligature originated from y+) like that discussed above, p. 395, 
If this mere suggestion, as I freely own it to be, should prove correct, 
we must conclude that the -aya forms in the Pahlavi orthography 
have come down to us in a double form, one in is in use both with 
ideographically and phonetically written verbs, and one expressed 
through the obscured x only in use in connection with ideograms 
like the optative in pe There remains, however, a difficult question 


to be solved. In cases where a clause contains more parallel pera 
we regularly find the ideographically written forms in yw” paralleled 
with phonetically written forms without ending (ef. Nyberg, Texte 
zum mazdayasnischen Kalender, p. 48: gos réé parvarién t gés-urvak 
kuné w gav 6 varz Gméé). This fact might perhaps be explained thus : 
the imperative originated with the -a stems, which has prevailed in the 
south-western dialect of the Turfan texts, the Fiars-dlialects, and the 
modern Persian Koine, at an early time entered into competition with 
and, at last, superseded the imperative in -é < -dya; hence the -é 
was, as being foreign to the spoken language, neglected by the copyists 
in phonetically written verbs. The problem certainly needs further 
investigation. 

This article was almost finished when Dr. Walter Henning, Berlin, 
kindly sent me his review of Nyberg's Hulfsbuch (Gott. gel. Anz., 1935, 
pp. 1-19), in which he deals with Nyberg’s explanation of the ligatures 
p and & (PP. 6 ff.). | agree with Dr. Henning in most of the particulars 


regarding the interpretation of text-passages, but not with his general 
views of the problem under discussion. I therefore publish my article 
in the main unchanged, having only left out a few examples which, 
in my opinion, have been satisfactorily explained by Dr. Henning 
(and partly already by Dr. Tavadia in his review, Z/1., vii, p. 273 ff.). 














Sur quelques dvandvas avestiques 
Par E. Benveniste 
JFYANT que le dvandva n'est pas devenu, comme c'est le cas dans 
histoire de l’indien, un procédé de style, un mode d’abréviation 
qui finit par ne plus se distinguer d'un composé, il refléte certaines 
notions prégnantes d'une culture et d'un culte hérités. On n’a pas 
assez tenu compte des enseignements que donnent a ce point de vue 
les dvandvas avestiques, dont une liste (sujette A révision) a été 
dreasée par Bartholomae, BB. x, pp. 267 sq. Et cependant il s'y 
conserve autant et méme plus d'antiquités que dans ceux du védique. 
En ce qui concerne la forme, il est remarquable que les régles 
formulées par Panini sur l’ordre des deux éléments dans les dvandvas 
védiques (Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm., u, 1, § TO, pp. 165 2q.)- 
sappliquent aussi en avestique. 1° Quand les mots sont d’inégale 
longueur, le plus court vient en téte!: aé@@rya aé@frapaili ‘* éléve (et) 
maitre"; dpa wrvaire “‘ eaux (et) plantes” ; z$viéa d2iiti ‘‘ aliments 
liquides (et) solides”’ ; taviéi utayiili “ force (et) persévérance " ; satri 
rarazane “ confréne (et) communauté”. 2° Quand les deux mots 
sont parisyllabiques, celui qui commence par une voyelle vient 
d’abord : aésma harasma “ bois (et) feuillage ; aésma baoidi “ bois 
(et) parfums "; a@razahi sarafhi “* ouest (et) est “’; aspa vira (dans le 
composé aspa.vira.gan-) “chevaux (et) guerriers”. 3° Si les deux 
éléments sont parisyllabiques et d'initiale consonantique, la préséance 
est accordée au théme en -1- ou en -u-: payi Owérastdra “ tuteur (et) 
fabricateur ; pasu vira “bétes (et) hommes’; féaont- vq@wa- 
(voir ci-dessous). Les dvandvas védiques et avestiques sont donc 
soumis aux mémes régles et reproduisent des modéles indo-iraniens. 
Bien que le vocabulaire traditionnel ait été de part et d’autre 
renouvelé, il subsiste dans la langue du rituel une corrélation préciense, 
survivance du culte commun: véd. idimdbarhis- et av. aésma harasma 
“bois (et) feuillage ” (pour l’offrande). Le neutre correspondant 4 
v. barhis-, qui est av. barecis-, ayant pris le sens de “ coussin” (cf. 
Willman-Grabowska, Sym). gramm. Rozwadowshki, ii, pp. 167 sq.) a été 
remplacé par le terme consacré barasman- “ litiére de branchages ”’, 
qui en est dérivé. 
1 Sur cette question on lira avec fruit les pénétrantes observations de 
J. Wackernagel, Featechr, Binc, Bile, 1935, pp. 33 9q. 
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Mais par dela Ja communauté indo-iranienne, c’est A des représenta- 
tions indo-européennes que certains dvandvas avestiques se référent. 
Parmi les survivances propres 4 l’indo-iranien et A Vitalo-celtique 
(Wackernagel, AZ. xliii, p. 295; Vendryes, MSL. xx, p. 280), on a 
déja relevé la concordance de umbr. dupursus peturpursus = véd. 
dvipddag cdtuspadah “ bipédes (et) quadrupddes *. Or la locution est 
connue également de l’avestique, dans les couples fizangra- éabwara. 
cangra- et lipailistana- éabwara.paitistdna-, employés selon les étres 
favorables ou néfastes: le terme pad-, de connotation neutre, a été 
remplacé par cangra- (resp. paitiitdna-) “ jambe ” qui permettait 
d'opposer explicitement les créatures bonnes et mauvaises. Une 
seconde corrélation, connue elle aussi, est propre a lavestique seul 
et 4 Vitalique: av. pasu vira = lat. pecudesque uirosque (Ovide, Met. i, 
286), umbr. veirepegue; cf. encore lat. hominesque gregesque. Peut- 
étre doit-on en retrouver la plus ancienne attestation en hittite, dans 
Vexpression antuisag GUD UDU “ hommes, boeufs (et) moutons ” 
(par exemple Kleinasiat. Forsch. i, p. 168, et n. 8), 4 condition que les 
idéogrammes GUD UDU recouvrent une désignation unique du 
gros et du menu hétail, 

Nous compterons une troisiéme et une quatriéme correspondance 
du méme ordre entre l'ayestique et le latin. Le composé av. aspa.vira. 
gan-~ tueur de chevaux (et) de guerriers *’ suppose un dvandva aspa- 
vira- qui est aussi impliqué par les locutions aspawhaSé virawhd&d 
(Aog. 78) et, avec une légére variante, aspo.garam nara.garam (Y. Lx, 
11). Les souverains Achéménides reproduisent le méme tour quand 
ils vantent la terre d'Iran “ aux beaux chevaux, aux beaux hommes ” 
(huvaspa humartiya), Ce n'est pas un hasard si le latin dit, dans la 
meine succession, equis wiris(que), quoique l’expression ait été 
spécialisée dans la langue militaire pour désigner l'ensemble des forces, 
cavalerie ct infanterie. 

Voici enfin le quatriéme dvandva conservé aux deux extrémités 
du monde indo-européen et propre au méme vocabulaire. <A cété 
de pasu-, il existe en avestique une forme suffixée pasuka- “ animal 
domestique ” (cf. skr, paguka-) qui fait couple avec daitika- “ béte 
sauvage’: Yt. xiii, 74, urund . . . pasukangm . . . daitikangam } 
“les fimes des animaux domestiques (et) sauvages "'; opposition 
attenuée par une restriction naive Y. xxxix, | sq. (cf. Yt. xiii, 

* Aprés chaque mot de ce passage, le texte porte yazamaide, probablement pour des 


raisons de liturgie : lénoneé de chaque mot de la priére appelait le répons vasomaide, 
Autrement la suite grammaticale est intacte ; cf. trad. Lommel. p- 121, n, 1, 
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154) urund pasukangméa yor nd fifigenti les fimes des animaux 
domestiques qui nous nourrissent”’; daifikanaméa aidyiingm . . . 
urund “les Ames des fauves utiles". Ces deux mots ne s'emploient 
pas l'un sans l'autre; formés pareillement, ce sont des mots-rimes 
qui peuvent, comme pasu vira, étre dissociés par +a. La locution 
pasuka- daitika- fait penser immédiatement aux ferae pecudes de 
Lucréce i, 14, ob M. Ernout (BSL. xxiv, pp. 72 sq.) a reconnu un vieux 
juxtaposé “animaux sauvages (et) domestiques"’. Comparer encore 
lat. pecua belluasque (Naev. ap. Non. 159, 6). L'opposition des 
deux espéces d’animaux, pour naturelle qu'elle soit dans une société 
d’éleveurs de bétail, ne se marque dans aucune autre langue, A notre 
connaissance, par un dvandva semblable. Mais cette locution a été 
adaptée & des yocabulaires différents. Tandis que le latin conservait 
dans fera l'ancien adjectif *ghwér, *ghwero-, il y a été substitué en 
avestique un adjectif nouveau “data- datika- (probablement dérivé 
de dant- “ dent”) qui reste encore en usage: phil. dat, pers. dad, sogd. 
ét- *dat-, saka data, On notera en outre que, dans pasuka- daitika-, 
la priorité du théme en -w- (cf. pasu vira) est respectée. 

A la ménie catégorie appartient encore l'expression fsaoni- vaGica- 
dont le sens a été défiguré chez Bartholomae par la traduction 
“ Uppigkeit und Heerde” (Wb. 1027). Le nom rafiea- désigne 
certainement le gros bétail et sert normalement pour le troupeau de 
beeufs ou de chevaux, métaphoriquement pour une troupe d"hommes. 
Si rqfwa- est souvent associé & faaoni- et s'il dénomme le troupeau 
de gros bétail, il est évident que féaoni- doit signifier “ troupeau de 
petit bétail ’. En effet, on lit Y¢., v, 26, aprés une série de locutions 
formées de deux noms, uye fsaoniséa vrq@wdta qui doit se traduire : 
“a la fois le menu et le gros bétail.”” De cet emploi ne saurait étre 
disjoint celui de ¥¢., ix, 9 (ot Bartholomae voit cette fois un adjectif 
“feist, tippig”’): yaa azam fsaoni vqfica ava.bordni “‘ puissé-je 
apporter du menu et du gros bétail”; souhait formulé par Yama 
qui vient de sacrifier des chevaux, des beeufs et des moutons. Dans 
le dvandva fsaomi rq@wa se dénonce ainsi une expression indo- 
européenne, la méme opposition des deux types de troupeaux qui est 
rendue chez Homére par wai et dyeAyj, en latin par pecus et 
armentum. Le sens que nous donnons A féaoni- était par avance assuré, 
puisque la famille entiére de “peku se rapporte au mouton, 4 l’animal 
“ pourvu d'une toison ’. Le verbe fsu- (dont fiaoni- est dérivé comme 
skr. yoni- de yu-) participe aussi de cette signification, car fsuyant-, 
on ne le remarque pas assez, est le nom de celui qui fait paitre le petit 
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bétail, tout comme fr. berger (*berbicarius). Il faut done le distinguer 
de wistrya- qui ‘applique au pasteur des boeufs, Nous pouvons alors 
procéder & l'analyse de I'expression vastryd feuyant- qui, dans la 
hiérarchie des classes sociales, qualifie le troisiéme état, celui des 
agriculteurs. Il est clair que vastryo fsuyant- doit s'entendre comme 
un dvandva et comprend deux termes distincts: ** pasteur du pros 
et du petit bétail.”” C'est une locution ot deux termes juxtaposés 
ont fini par faire corps, exactement comme dans lat. patres conseripti 
(= patres ef conscripti). 

A Vintérieur méme de l'univers iranien, un dvandva fournit la 
solution d'un probléme d'histoire religiense, On connait, dans le 
groupe des Amrta Spantas, les deux génies Harvatat et Arartatat 
(généralement écrits Haurvatat et Amaratat) *‘ Intégrité et Immortalité”. 
qui veillent respectivement sur les eaux et sur les plantes. On s'est 
souvent demandé d’ou ils proviennent et pour quelle raison ils sont 
constamment associés, Certains ont méme voulu les prendre pour la 
figuration iranienne des Acvins. Il ne faut pas chercher si loin. Le 
froupe entier des Amrta Spantas est trés probablement la transposition 
abstraite des anciens génies des éléments, dont Ia fonction, sous leur 
désignation nouvelle, n'a pas varié. Chacune de ces entités est attachée 
4 un aspect du monde matériel, terre, métaux, eaux, etc., et le 
symbolise. Or la plus ancienne mention du couple Harvatat-Amrtatat 
en illustre la véritable nature, C'est Je passage githique Y. xxxii, 5, 
ta dabonaola masim hujydtes amaratataséa par ce (méfait), vous avez 
- frustré homme de la bonne vie et de l’immortalité “. L'abstrait 
hujyati- “bonne vie" est l'équivalent théologique de jAaurvatat- 
~ intégrité (physique), bonne santé "+ A notre avis, il faut entendre 
expression hujydtHs amearatitaséda dans une acception matérielle : 
“vous avez frustré l'homme de l'eau et deg plantes"’ (ef. li, 7, 
apaséa urvardséd amaratata haurvata). Dans toute cette Gaitha, le 
réformateur fait allusion & une série de crimes bien spécifiés: con- 
sommation de la chair du beeuf. injures au boeuf et au soleil, destruction 
de paturages, violences sur des Zoroastriens, ete. Tl accuse expressé- 
ment ses ennemis d'avoir “ détruit la vie” (11 mérandan jydtim), 
d’avoir “ détruit la vie du boeuf” (qius morandan . . . jyétim). Ces 
méfaits ont pour conséquence naturelle d'oter 4 l'homme ses moyens 
d'existence. Nous ne croyons pas forcer le sens du vers, mais bjen 
au contraire l'accorder avec le reste de la prédication, en Ini donnant 
son plein sens concret, Par auleurs, dans l'Avesta récent, la liaison 
de Harvatat-Amrtatat avec les eaux et les plantes fait l'objet d'une 
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tradition claire et constante. II devient alors au moins vraisemblable 
que le couple Harvatat-Amrtatat est la projection mythique du 
dvandva dpa urvaire “eaux et plantes”, attesté maintes fois (cf, 
Bartholomae, Wb. p. 327) et indirectement par les expressions 
tatat.dpa wxéyat.urvara (Y. xvi, 8); tat.a@pé uxéyat.wreard (Yt xiii, 
43, cf. x, 61). Les deux termes se suivent dans l’ordre fixé par la régle I 
(p. 405), aussi bien Harvatat-Amptatat que Gpa urvaire. En Ini-méme 
le dvandva dpa urvaire, chez un peuple d’agriculteurs, n'a pas besoin 
de justification ; c'est le dvandva des noms divins qui en demandait 
une. Le procés mythique que nous restituons achéve de montrer dans 
ces entités des éléments divinisés, 
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La Charrue vedique 
Par Jures Biocw 
VL ¥ a eu un verbe indo-iranien pour désigner le labour: RV. imp. 
karsa, krsatu, av. opt. pairi-karsdit ; il s'y rattache des substantifs 
désignant le sillon: av. karéa-, kardi- f.; RV. sans doute kysi-, SBr. 
karsil-. 

Par contre les noms sanskrits de la charrue n'ont pas de corres- 
pondants connus dans I|'Iran. 

L’un de ces noms, qui vit encore aujourd’hui, skr. jala-, n'est pas 
attesté avant Panini. Est-il cependant plus ancien que le sanskrit ? 
On en a proposé plusieurs étymologies indo-européennes, dont 
malheureusement aucune ne s impose (vy. Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. 
W6. der Indog. Spr., i, p. 629; Scheftelowitz, ZI/., ii, p. 278). Le 
Reveda offre deux autres noms encore : 

L’un, ldigalam, garde encore son sens ancien, non seulement en 
indo-aryen (mar. ndgar, etc., J. Bloch, Marathe, p. 357), mais dans 
d'autres familles indiennes: ‘telugu ndgal, canara néqal, tamoul 
nanjil (et brahui langar); santal nahel, mundari naéal; il semble 
bien y avoir été emprunté des Aryens en méme temps que I'instrument, 
ou du moms la forme perfectionnée de l'instrument: car si l'on suit 
M. Przyluski (BSL., xxiv, pp. 118-23) on verra dans Mdigala- un nom 
indigéne préhistorique ayant d’abord désigné le biton & creuser des 
trous et ayant peut-étre conservé cette valeur trés tard, A en juger 
par la citation du commentaire 4 Nirukta vi, 26: dbhiimim 
bhiimisgayams caiva hanti kastham ayomukham iti abhidheyaprasangat 
langalam dha. Dans le Veda, le lavgala- est en effet caractérisé comme 
pourvu d'une pointe métallique, pavira-. Le soc a d’ailleura une 
désignation, phdlah, qu'on rapproche d'un nom persan de Ia 
charrue, swpdr, 

L’autre nom védique, sfram (variante Kap. 8. sila-), est déjé rare 
en pali, et ne semble plus usuel a l'époque moderne que dans le sens 
dérivé de champ non affermé et cultivé par son propriétaire (Turner, 
Nep. Dict., s.v. sir*). Rien ne caractérise cet instrument dans le 
Veda, si ce n'est la mention d’attelages nombreux: AV., viii, 9, 16, 
sadyogdm sfram “ charrue attelée & six’ — dans une énumération 
de choses allant par six; TS., 1, 8, 7, 1, dvddasagavim sfram daksind 
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“le salaire (du rite décrit sera) une charrue A douze beeufs "", Mais 
TS., v, 6, 21, 1, deux moutons le trainent, stravdAati dvi: ce n’est 
donc pas nécessairement un instrument lourd, contrairement a 
l'indication de Macdonell-Keith, Vedie Index (recueil cependant 
précieux, qui nous a servi de guide en tout ceci); il n’y a du reste 
sans doute rien de précis A tirer de ces chiffres, dont le premier dépend 
du contexte et les autres désignent peut-étre des objets figurés. 

Voilé done au moins deux noms pour le méme instrument. Mais 
est-ce bien le méme instrument? Méme sans tirer parti du texte 
relativement tardif cité plus haut, on remarquera que la phraséologie 
du Veda ne traite pas les deux mots de la méme facon, L’unique 
laigalam de RV., iv, 57, 4 — AV., ii, 17, 6, s accompagne du verbe 
attendu kars-, le méme verbe 8 appliquant du reste aux bétes de trait 
(non spécifiées) et aux conducteurs - 

Sundm vahdh sundm nirah 
sundm krsatu ldigalam. 
C'est naturellement le méme verbe qui désigne l’action du soc : 
x, I1V, 7, Arsdnn it phdlah 
iv, 57, 8, phdla vi krsantu bhdmim. 

Mais avec sfra-, les deux fois qu’on le trouve dans le Reveda 
(x, 101, 3-4 = AV., ili, 17, 1-2; of. Ts., iv, 2, 5), c'est yuj- qui 
l'accompagne : 

4. yundita stra vi yugd tanudhvam (AV., TS., tanota) 
krté yénau vapatehd btjam .. . 

4. slrd yuitjanti kavdyo 
yugd vi tanvate prthak. 

De méme, avec ldigala-: prabhid- TS., vi, 6, 7, 4, pratan- Kaué., 
xx, I, et nulle part semble-t-il yuj-; mais yuj- avec sfra- deux fois 
SBr., KSS., xvii, 27, ApSS., xvi, 185 ; kars- seulement avec le composé 
siralangalam, dont il sera question plus bas (je dois ces confirmations 
i M. Renon). | 

Est-ce forcer l'indication que de remarquer que dans le Reveda 
on trouve mentionné  e6té du sfra- le joug, qui n'est qu'une piéce 
de la charrue, et méme une piéce détachable ? C’est ce qui a conduit 
Grassmann (non suivi par Whitney) a traduire “ attachez les cordes ", 
spannt an die Strdnge (mais iv, 57, 4, 4undm varatrd badhyantdm)., 
Il a di étre guidé, non seulement par le parallélisme avec yugi et le 
sens ordinaire de yuj-, mais aussi par la possibilité de rattacher 
étymologiquement sfra- A la racine de skr. aor. dsdt, opt. simahi, prés, 
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sydli, part. sild-; av. pf. hisdya, part. Aita-, inf. dhdi@ii, dont le sens 
fondamental est “‘ attacher’; sur 1't dans ce type d’alternances, cf. 
RV. kgitd-, AV. ksind- et Wackernagel, Altind. Gr., i, p. 87 s. Dans 
cette interprétation, sfra- correspondrait exactement 4 v.h.a. et all. 
seul, v.sl. silo (Walde-Pokorny, ii, pp. 463-4). Les sfra seraient 
alors sans doute les laniéres qui joignent le joug 4 la charrue ; l'auteur 
du Bihar Peasant Iafe, 4 qui une étude comme celle-ci se dédie tout 
naturellement, en a donné les noms modernes, § 18: ndran ou ldran, 
nadha ou ladha (& vrai dire aucun de ces noms ne rappelle sfra-). 
Et puisqu’il faut une autre laniére pour retenir le nwud fait par celle 
dont nous venons de parler (v. Grignard, Oraon-English Diet., s.v- 
ugid ; Hoffmann, Eneyel. Mundarica, s.v. cutu-nangali), le parisiryam 
de SBr., vii, 2, 2, 3, qui est fait d"herbe mufija tressée en natte triple, 
serait alors cette seconde laniére. 

Mais dans ce cas, comment expliquer que le sfram puisse étre de 
bois ? Or e’est ce que dit le méme passage du Satapatha Brahmana : 
siram yunakti ...atdumbaram bhavati, S'agirait-il alors d'une cheville 
de bois ? Justement sail est d’aprés H. M. Eliot et Beames, Memoirs 
on the N.W. Provinces of India, ii, p. 342 et fig., le nom de deux des 
quatre chevilles qui retiennent ensemble lea deux barres dont le joug 
est fait: les sail sont les chevilles extérieures, les gata les chevilles 
intérieures, plus longues; et il y a une corde (pdérisiryam ?) pour 
rejoindre un sail et un gata sous le con de la béte. 

Mais ici se présente d’abord une difficulté linguistique. Sans doute 
*snila- est le dérivé & vrddhi normal de sila-: mais ceci n'est vrai 
qu'en sanskrit. Dans une langue moderne, on s’attend qu'une 
diphthongue ai provienne de deux syllabes différentes du sanskrit ; 
la forme attendue est celle qu'on trouve dans bih. sel, seli (Bihar 
Peasant Life, § 109), h. seli “ collier de fil noir des ascétes ", s. selhi 
“corde faite de cheveux ”, cf. Turner, Nep. Dict., s.v. sei. D'autre 
part sail a un doublet plus développé, que nous connaissons grace 
encore au Sitar Peasant Life: § 15, “ The outer pins, which join the 
two bars of the yoke are sald or samail to the west and kanail to the 
east’; § 16, “ the inner pins are samail or (Patna . . .) samaila and 
(Gaya) samaiya.”” Si bien que malgré qu’au Tirhut NE. samail ou 
samel désigne la corde passée au cou de la béte (§ 18), on peut 
soup¢onner dans ces mots des composés dont le second terme serait le 
nom de la cheville, skr. Kila-; ef. le synonyme de kanail qui est a 
Bhagalpur kan-killi. La cheville ajustant le manche au corps de la 
charrue est faraila, avec la méme finale. 
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Remarquons enfin que dans l'hypothése ‘“‘ cheville”’ comme dans 
Uhypothése “ corde", on ne s'explique pas ce que pouvaient étre les 
sira- & six ou douze bétes. 

On est done amené a chercher ailleurs et le sens et l'origine de sira-. 
Qui observe les langues non aryennes de I'Inde sera d’abord frappé 
de la coincidence avec un nom dravidien de la charrue: gondi ser, 
kui séru, tel. can. tam. é(u), coexistant avec nagal, ete.’ Malheureuse- 
ment, méme si les probabilités n‘allaient pas contre l'idée d'un emprunt 
fait par l’aryen, ce que nous savons jusqu’a présent du phonétisme des 
deux groupes n’explique pas non plus le passage de 47: tant qua 
rapprocher les deux séries, on songerait plutét ici encore 4 l'entrée 
en dravidien d'un dérivé & vpddhi. 

Mais en indo-aryen méme il est permis de faire état d’une racine 
indo-européenne, partiellement homonyme de celle qui a été examinée, 
a savoir celle de *sé-“‘ semer"’. Que cette racine ait poussé des rejetons 
jusqu’en sanskrit se reconnait au nom du “ sillon ”’, ou plutét, puisqu’il 
sagit ici d’un adjectif verbal au féminin, de la “ terre ensemencée ” 
sila : la place de l’accent s’expliquerait par un changement de fonction, 
comme dans d'autres mots que M, Renou me signale amicalement : 
dsta-, mdrta-, stirta, sans doute vurdta-. La signification primitive du 
mot * parait encore dans les dérivés comme Pan, Am. sityam “ champ 
labouré”’ (plus tard ‘ blé, grain"; cf. khovar siri “orge", of r 
provient de ¢); elle subsiste encore abondamment, v. Turner, Nep. 
Thet., 8.v. siyo (ajouter bhadr. sith f. ; sithnu “‘ faire un second labour ”’).? 
Du nom du sillon se rapproche aisément celui de la raie des cheveux, 
et par suite du sommet de la téte; et d’autre part, suivant une 
évolution bien constatée (Vendryes, Mélanges P. Boyer, p. 13 s.), de 
la limite: skr. simdn- m. (et stmanta-), d’od pj. si, ete., v. Turner, 
Nep. Diet., s.v.. simand. 








* En santal et mundari, #i- signifie “ labourer "“, Mais er-, her- “ semer" : d'autre 
part en sora or.“ labourer", ertuh- “ charrue " en regard de jiid- ““ semer'. La suite 
permottra d'interpréter ces échangea, Et il ne faut pas oublier que le vocabulaire n'a 
pas plus de raison d'étre indigéne ici que |'instrument. 

* On sait la fortune qu'il a eve comme nom propre. Est-il permis de se demander 
sien face de Sitd, In terre Inbourde, Ahalyi, traitreusement séduite par Indra, n'a 
pas ete d'abord la terre interdite an labour } 

* Le lien entre siram et sii a-t-il été senti? Dana le Jitaka de Mend(hjaka, il 
est dit de son esclave que quand il laboure avec une charruc, sept sillons se forment : 
elanaigalena Lasniases satia sitiyo gacchanti (Mahivaggs, vi, 34); co que le 
Divyivadina, p. 124, 7, exprime ainsi: a yedaikam halasiram kreati, tada septa 
airth krati bhavanti, Faut-il corriger le texte, ou admettre un nouveau sira- signifiant 
ere “y d'ob dériveraient mar. sera, ete. ¥ Chez Amara virah se situe entre goddranam 
ot deren yi. 
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I] est remarquable qu’il existe en marathe des mots de type *saira- 
et de sens voisin: si l'on peut rattacher sera “ bout’ A sird attesté 
aussi en hindi avec le sens de “ limite de village "’, suffira-t-il pour 
l'expliquer d’invoquer skr. #irah “téte” ? En tout cas ce recours 
serait insuffisant pour seri “ ruelle, passage entre des clétures "’. 

Mais ici une objection grave se présente ; semer n'est pas labourer ; 
nulle part ailleurs i.e, *sé- ne désigne le travail de la charrue, ni *ar-? 
les semailles, pour lesquelles existe en sanskrit une racine vap- (indo- 
iranienne ? v. Morgenstierne, AO., i, p. 256), laquelle est encore en 
usage, v. Turner, Nep. Diet., p. 645 5.v. ub@unu. En fait, il arrive a 
vap- d'accompagner le méme contexte que kars- en deux passages 


du Rgveda : 





i, 117, 21, ydvam vfkendsvind vapania 
viii, 22, 6, ydvam erkena karsathah. 


Mais on ne peut rien en déduire, méme si ce “ loup” avec lequel 
les Agvin tour 4 tour sément et labourent devait finalement étre 
un véritable nom d’instrument, dont Je nom appartiendrait 4 la racine 
de lit. velki: “je tire”, laconien evAaca “ charrue ” (Vendryes, ibid., 
p. 14; Walde-Pokorny, i, p. 308). Y avait-il donc dans "Inde ancienne 
une charrue susceptible de semer ? 


En tout cas elle existe dans I’Inde moderne. Consultons 4 nouveau 
le Bihar Peasant Life: au § 857 sont décrites trois méthodes de semailles ; 
4 la volée, le long du sillon a la suite de la charrue, enfin avec le far 
ou fdr, instrument décrit & son tour au § 24, sous le nom de drill- 
plough, charrue-semoir. La charrue ordinaire s’appelle har ou hal, 
et A Gaya ldngal. 

Quant au éar, c'est une charrue 4 laquelle s’ajuste un tuyau, 
bisd ou cigd, surmonté d'un réceptacle appelé mala, m@leva ou paila 
ou encore ukhri, akri, ob on verse la semence. Le Hindi sabdasagar 
de Benares confirme cette description précisément aux mots bdsa 


t Risquons encore une hypothiee. Si *sé- a des rejetons dans I'Inde, est-il 
impossible de reconnaitre *ar- dans l'indo-iranien urverd, qui serait alors également 
on adjectif féminin designant Is terre vastement (wru-) labourée, ou celle dont on 
Jaboure les sillons (*urw-, cf. Int. wruos, gr. ofpos, etc, ; pour I'aecent sur le 2¢ terme 
du composé, v, Wackernagel, fi, § 14d, ef. § 964, 8)? L'unique phdrvara-, artiliciel 
ou non (v. Henry, MSEL., xiii, p. 172; Oldenberg, Rgveda Noten ad x 106, 2) en serait 
une imitation, consiruite solt sur phdla-, soit eur le rodical dea mote qu'on trouve 
dans le méme hymne, pharpharal, parpharila-, qui est peut-étre celui de gr, pdpos 
“ charrue "’, 
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et akri.t De méme chez Elliot-Beames, p. 340, Aal ou Aar est une 
charrue “ si l'on peut donner un nom aussi noble & un instrument sans 
coutre ni oreillon’’; mais p, 227 le bisa (a Delhi orna) est le tuyau 
par oi la semence descend dans la machine 4 semer; nous allons 
voir plus bas ce qu’est sans doute cette machine; on ajoute qu’an 
Nord-Quest le bdsd est généralement attaché a la charrue proprement 
dite — comme au Bihar. 

Comme au Rajputana aussi: en 1809 Th. D. Broughton rencontre 
4 Udaipur l’instrument suivant (Letters written in a Mahratta Camp, 
p. 215): “ They use a drill-plough . . . The drill part consists of a piece 
of bamboo, about two feet long, split and widened at the end, where 
it is covered by leather, so as to resemble a funnel, and which is fixed 
behind the main stick of the plough. In this wide part the driver 
keeps his left. hand, filled with grain, with which he at the same time 
steadies the plough; while in the right hand he holds the reins 
of rope and a long stick, with which he guides the bullocks that draw 
it. One man only is required for each plough.” 

Et au Deccan : en 1800 Fr. Buchanan (A Journey from Madras, 
i, 283, et fig.) voit i Kolar semer le sorgho “ by means of an instrument 
named sudiky, which is tied to the handle of the plough”. Cet 
instrument peut se compliquer: le Manual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency, iii (1893), décrit aussi le gorru telugu, 8.v. gorroo : 
“ A seed drill. It consists of a beam with three or six shares fitted into 
it, and a corresponding number of bamboos attached to a zaddigam, 
or drill, into which the seed is thrown and is thence carried into the 
ground by bamboos. . . . The gorroo is also used as a plough.” Le 
curigy avec lequel Buchanan a vu A Banawasi semer certaine espace 
de riz comporte quatre tubes (iii, p. 236 et fig.); mais ailleurs et pour 
d'autres graines on en emploie qui ont douze tubes (de méme R. H. 
Elliot, Experiences of a Planter, 1871, ii, p. 40); et il arrive que derriére 
les douze tubes du curigy qui versent le ragi on attache unique sudiky 
qui sert & ajouter la graine de avaray ou tovary (i, p. 285 et fig.; of. 
i, p. 377). 

Ces instruments, qui réalisent couramment le miracle attribué A 
l'esclave Mend(h)aka par la légende bouddhique (v. p. 414, n. 3) sont, 
non pas des dérivés, mais des parents tris éloignés des semoirs 
européens, qui ne datent que du xvu* ou du xvii® sidcle (v. Encyel. 


1 Mais je n'y trouve pas vairad, dirnd donnés par Fallon et Platts; mots dérivés 
de eke. kir-; cf. mar. per. “ semer ™ de pralir.. 
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Britannica, 14° éd. s.v, sowing; Leser, Enistehung und Verbrettung des 
Pfluges, Anthropos Bibliothek, 1931, p. 453), et qui sont indépendants 
de la charrue. 


En voila assez sans doute pour marquer l’extension de la charrue- 
semoir dans l'Inde. Quant aux mots qui la désignent, ou bien ils ne 
sont pas clairs, ou bien ce sont des termes généraux désignant sa 
matiére ou sa forme: Adsd dérive de bds “ bambou”’, edga désigne 
un réceptacle ou un tube de bambou (v. Turner s.v. cio), brahui 
nari veut dire “tube”. Qu’y aurait-il d’étrange 4 ce que sfram de 
son cété eit exactement la valeur du frangais “ semoir “’, entendant 
par la soit l'ensemble charrue plus entonnoir, soit plus simplement 
lentonnoir lui-méme? L’expression sfram yuj- signifierait alors soit 
“ atteler la charrue-semoir ’, soit plutét “ajuster l'entonnoir a la 
charrue ” suivant l'opération plusieurs fois mentionnée ci-dessus ; 
et dans ce cas siralaigalam Vadh. 8. (AO., vi, p. 117, avec prayaceh- ; 
p. 237, avec samsyj-) désignerait l’assemblage, et SBr. périsiryam la 
corde (dessinée par Fr. Buchanan) maintenant cet assemblage. 

Pour donner force 4 l’interprétation et 4 l'étymologie ici proposées 
de sfram, il faudrait prouver l'existence de la charrue semeuse dans 
"Inde antique, La démonstration directe est impossible. C’est encore 
une chance que les bas reliefs de Bodh Gaya et du Gandhara nous 
renseignent les types de charrue proprement dite en usage aux 
alentours de I'époque chrétienne et nous assurent de l'antiquité des 
types actuels. M. Leser, qui en a reproduit trois exemplaires dans 
l'ouvrage capital auquel nous nous sommes déja référé (Lntstehung .. ., 
planches 17 et 18, cf. p. 382), a montré que leur extension dépasse 
Inde et remonte a une époque trés haute. Il a de plus mis en valeur 
(dans le méme ouvrage, p. 245, et dans son article de la Festschrift . . - 
P. W. Schmidt intitulé “ Westistliche Landwirtschaft’, pp. 416-19, 
avec figures) le fait que l'entonnoir A semences également se retrouve 
en Syrie et en Chine, et dés une époque trés ancienne en Mésopotamie — 
mais non en Egypte. Il en reproduit (respectivement, p. 244 et 
p. 417) une image datant du troisiéme millénaire et une datant 
du second millénaire avant J.-C.; il en signale d'autres, par exemple 
celle du palais de Sargon, celle du monument d’Asarhaddon, du vm" 
sitcle: le tube & semences apparait du reste ici comme encastré 
entre les deux manches de la charrue. En voili plus qu'il n’en faut 
pour assurer de l’antiquité reculée du procédé, et cela 4 !interteur d'une 
aire of _M. Leser montre que d'autres techniques se retrouvent 
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répandues, et confinées: par exemple, la herse simple ou le rouleau 
servant de herse (la herse aussi manque en Egypte). Cette com- 
munauté, et ce qu'on sait ou devine par ailleurs des relations 
préhistoriques entre la Mésopotamie et I’Inde, engage & admettre que 
la charrue semeuse est dans |'Inde bien antérieure a la compilation du 
Veda, et que par conséquent il ne serait pas étonnant de I'y trouver 


The Dialectical Position of the Niya Prakrit 
By T. Burrow 
VHE “ North-Western Prakrit ”’ as Konow has called it is repre- 
sented by the followmg documents. 

(1) The two versions of Agoka’s edicts preserved at Mansehra’ 
and Shahbazgarhi. At this stage many of the characteristic features 
of the language have not yet developed, e.g. #r > 3, 40 > Sp. 

(2) The later Kharosthi inscriptions, mostly short, collected by 
Konow in the second volume of the Corp. Inser. Ind. 

(3) The Kharogthi manuscript of the Dhammapada discovered 
near Khotan (Manuseript Dutrewl du Rhins). 

(4) The Kharosthi documents from Niya, representing the adminis- 
trative language of the Shan-Shan kingdom in the third century a.p. 

In the Journ. As., 1912, pp. 337 ff, J. Bloch examined the 
dialectical peculiarities of the Manuscript Dutrewil du Rhins and 
showed that they appeared in modern times in the languages of the 
North-West. 

The later Kharosthi inscriptions of the North-West along with the 
Kharostht Dhammapada, were taken by Konow as a basis for a detailed 
treatment of the North-Western Prakrit in his introduction to the 
second volume of the Corp. Inser. Ind. He did not bring in the Niya 
documents, although, owing to their extensiveness and comparative 
freedom from literary influences, they are the most important of all. 

It is the purpose of this paper, not to give an account of “ Niya 
phonology, but to discuss specifically those points in which it coincides 
with or differs from the several varieties of the language of the North- 
West mentioned above; and on the basis of this to show that out of the 
modern languages of the North-West Torwali is the one which shows 
the most striking resemblances to the dialect of Niya. 


I. Comparison wrrh THE Kuarostar Versions or ASOKA 

Points in common are :— 

(1) Preservation of the distinction between the three sibilants 
é, s, and s, which was early obliterated except in the North-West. 

(2) A better preservation of conjunct consonants, especially groups 
with s and r (st, tr, rt, ete.). 

(3) Development of the vowel r into ri or ru. In the rest of India 
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there is usually no trace of anr. Examples from Agoka are : (Mansehra) 
mrige, (Shahb) mrugo, (Mans. 5) vudhresu (but Sh. eudhesu), (Sh. 11) 
graha (M. geha), Sh. 13 dridha. In the Niya Prakrit usually ri (which 
may be written r in imitation of Sanskrit), e.g. efriga “ such", krita, 
krisali, ghrida, dritha, triti, also iria grha, ete., which is merely a matter 
of spelling. 

(4) Assimilation of s to é in the words anusasanem, anusasigamli 
(5. M. 4). 

In Niya édfana (510). 

(5) sy>4 8. M. manudéa, anusatigami, etc.; Niya manuda, 
karigati, etc, The writing sy which occurs in Niya side by side with 
# is, of course, merely due to the influence of Sanskrit, 

(6) The primary endings are appended to the optative ; Aéoka : 
palipajeyati, apakareyati, nivateyati : Niya : anuvarteyati, avarajeyamti 
(apa-radh-), visarjeyasi, ete., etc. These forms occur in Pali, usually 
in the later texts (Geiger, Pali Gr., § 127). In Prakrit according to 
Pischel (§ 459, § 462) we do not find the primary endings in the third 
singular, although they are common enough in the second singular, 
which suggests that the process started in the second singular as an 
effort to distinguish the endings which had become confused, and was 
not in all dialects extended to cover all the persons, but only con- 
sistently in the North-West and in that dialect, presumably western, 
which lies at the basis of Pali. The -d-, which is always long in these 
forms, must come originally from forms in -yat, kuryat, etc., which also 
explains Prakrit forms like valleyja, beside vatlejja and vatte (Pischel, 
§ 459). 

(7) Indeclinable participles in -ti. Agoka: tithiti, drageti, vijiniti, 
aloceti ; Niya: éruniti 341, apruchiti 39, vajiti “ having read " 376, etc. 

(8) Infinitives in -anaye. ksamanaye 8. 10 (other versions have 
fave). Niya: karamnae, deyamnae, etc., ete. 

In some points the Niya Prakrit approximates more closely to one 
of the Northern versions of Agoka than the other. Thus the change 
from ~j- to -y- (Niya maharaya, ete.) occurs only in Shahb., ef. 
samaya (= samdja-), raya, kamboya. Similarly the assimilation of 
dv to b, Shahb. badaga, Mans. duvadasa, Niya badaéa. Also the changes 
fj > i and ny> i; Shahb. vamianato (Mans. probably viyarj-), 
Shahb. puiia, hirata (Mans, puna as in the East). 

On the other hand Mans. agrees with Niya in turning ¢m into 
fv in atva (8. ata). Most important is the treatment of final -ay of the 
nom. sing., ete. In Shahb. it predominantly appears as -o, in Mans. 
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as -¢. The Nivya dialect agrees with Mans., e.g. tade and the usual 
ablative termination -dde, This -e does not, however, appear in the 
nominative singular because that has been confused with the 
accusative and both appear as -a, but its original presence there is 
attested by verbal forms like gademi < gato'smi, etc. 

In addition there are numerous points in which the Prakrit of 
Niya is differentiated from both the Kharosthi versions of Asoka, 
Of course, there are the characteristics of a later stage of the language, 
such as the weakening of internal consonants, but these are of no 
importance from the point of view of dialectical distinction. Points 
showing parallel different development are :— 

(1) r appears as ri (r) much more consistently in Niya than in 
Agoka. In the former ri is almost universal, while in the latter the 
proportion of forms in which the r has disappeared is quite large. 
Thus in Aégoka, side by side with forms like mrige, mrugo, graha, 
vudhresu, we find a great number of forms like kita, kata, viyapata, 
viyapula, nivutiya, usatena, bhataka, muto, vuta, edisani, paripucha - 
in fact the ris lost in the majority of forms, with invariable cerebraliza- 
tion of a following dental. Also even when the r is preserved sometimes 
we find cerebralization occurring—iyaprata, katra, kitra, 

(2) A closely related point to the above, the combinations or 
r +- dental are better preserved in the dialect of Niya than in Agoka. 
Cases of assimilation (with or without cerebralization) are the 
exception in Niya., We find bhataraga “ master” obviously a loan- 
word, perivat “to exchange, possibly so, katavo besides kartavo. 
(Here there is no reason to assume external influence, but the verb 
kar- is subject to irregularities because perhaps of its being used as 
a kind of auxiliary and weakly stressed.) The same reason no doubt 
accounts for the disappearance of -r- in the preposition sadha “ with ” 
(=sardiam). But in the vast majority of instances the r is preserved, 
e.g. kirti, vardhati, artha, ardha, anwvarteyati. 

In Agoka, on the other hand, the assimilation of r + a following 
dental is almost the rule, e.g. Shahb. anuvatatu (M. anuvafatu), 
katava, anuvataméi, nivateti, etc. ; atha, nirathiya, vadhisati, vadheti, 
vadhita, diadha. Usually, as seen from these examples, cerebralization 
appears, but not always. In Shahb. the only example of the 
preservation of such a combination seems to be athra in iv, 10. There 
are also a few examples where r is preserved along with cerebralization 
of the dental, e.g. tri and afhra, In Mans., while assimilation is 


common, we do find more examples of preservation than in Shahb., 
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e.g. nirathriya, athra, vadhrite, and vadhrayigaii (these forms are 
presumably just a way of writing artha, ete., cf. Hultzsch, Corp. 
Inser. Ind., i, p. Ixxxvii), but even here assimilation is the commoner. 

(3) The group -rs- is preserved in Niya varsa, darsida “ packed *’, 
It is usually assimilated in Asoka vasa, kasamti, pasamda (also preserved 
in prasamda with transposition of the r). 

(4) -se- appears as -é- in Niya, i.e. it is distinguished from c. In 
Agoka no distinction is made. 

(5) ¢s is preserved in Niya, vatsa, samvatsara. It is assimilated to 
-s- (= 93) in Adoka cikisa. 

(6) ms develops into mts in Niya samiésdra, mamisa, The nasal 
is simply omitted in Asoka vihisa (= vihimsd). Similarly mé > me 
in Niya samcaya (= saméaya), but Asoka sasayika. 

(7) -ly- is preserved in Niya, e.g. kalyana, In Asoka it is assimilated 
to y (kayana Mans.) and | (kalana Shahb.). 

(5) -[p- is asimilated in Agoka apa, kapa. It is regularly preserved 
in Niya alpa, ilpiga “ artisan "’, 

(9) sv appears as sp in both versions of Agoka spagra, spamikena, 
spasuna. In Niya it becomes $v, évasu, svasti. 

(10) In ASoka -sm- of the locative sing. becomes sp, i.e, -aspi 
(through *-asvi), or alternatively it is assimilated to -asi, uthanasi, 
ete. Niya, when it does not use the old -e, has invariably -ammi. 

Thus dialectically there are considerable differences between the 
Niya Prakrit and the North-Western versions of Asoka. And the 
interesting thing is that phonologically the language of Niya presents 
a pronouncedly more archaic aspect than Agoka, namely in preserving 
better the consonant combinations such as -rt-, rdh, -r3-, -lp-, -ly-, -ée-. 
Nor is there any reason to think that this is a question of orthography 
in Niya due to the influence of Sanskrit, because when assimilation 
did take place there it was usually written, e.g. st > th, dritha, ete. 
Sanskrit forms do, of course, occur throughout the documents but 
they are sporadic and tend to occur in those parts where the style 
was slightly more elevated, for instance, in introductory formule 
to letters, 

Obviously we cannot derive the Niya Prakrit from the language 
of Agoka, and the most natural conclusion to draw from the fact 
that phonetically it is better preserved is that its home is to be sought 
further to the west. Because it seems clear (then as now) that the 
more remote a language was in the direction of the North-West the 
less liable it was to phonetic decay. 
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I], Tue Later Kuarostat [nscrterions or N.W. Ixpta 

The inscriptions later than Ad4oka are not very extensive and are 
spread over a considerable number of centuries. Consequently they 
provide no satisfactory basis for determining the dialect of a particular 
area at a particular time. Nevertheless, they furnish useful points for 
comparison on the one hand with the earlier AS¢okan texts, and on the 
other hand with the dialect of Niya. They more closely resemble the 
latter than the former, naturally in being further developed (e.g. 
in the weakening of internal consonants), but also in most of the points 
mentioned above. 

Thus we find that most of the inscriptions agree with Nivya in 
preserving conjunct consonants better than Asoka, e.g. Aartiya, 
anugraharthae, Khardaa, sardha, “vardhia, samvardhaka, etc. rs, 
on the other hand, usually appears assimilated in vasa, whereas Nivya 
has versa. 

Likewise (agreeing with Niya) there is no tendency to transpose 
r, as is found in Asoka dhrama, etc. We always find dharma, °Sarma, 
karma, etc. This is in a way surprising because in the modern languages 
of the North-West this transposition is general, and it is naturally to 
connect it with the similar phenomenon in Asoka and assume that it 
started very early. We do, on the other hand, find examples in this 
period in the Kharosthi Dhammapada, so that presumably it was 
current in some areas of the North-West at this time and in others not. 

Amongst other features may be mentioned: the transition of 
-fij- and ny to fi, €.g. puiia, fiati; the preservation of ks (however 
it or the Niya éA were pronounced) as a separate sound ; preservation 
of the group st (medially but not initially according to Konow, p. cxi ; 
the state of affairs in Niya seems to be roughly the same, but we do 
find initial st- in st@syati alongside forms like thavamnae and thana). 

st is assimilated to tA as in all the varieties of the North-Western 
Prakrit. 

Likewise, just as in Niya we find samisare, or perhaps samééare 
if Konow's contention (BSOS., VI, 405) be right. Further, #r > s in 
samana, savaa, sadha. Cf. Niya masu < émagru, sayalt < srayate (with 
the sense of “ seizes '’), samana, etc. The change was universal in the 
North-West. The Kharosthi Dhammapada shows it and also a similar 
treatment of sr in anavasulacitasa = anavasruta’., An intermediate 
stage is represented by Khar. Dh.p. visravatena = visravatd, A 
similar tendency to this latter is manifested also by the Sanskrit 
of the Divydvadana, e.g. p. 450 lalagrotasd, p. 553 érasta. Likewise 
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in loanwords in Central Asia Saka ssamana, Sogd. smn, Toch, sdmam, 
and probably from Central Asia, N.Pers. gaman “an idolater rs 

In agreement with the Niya Prakrit -to- is assimilated to -p- 
(= -pp-) in sapana (sattvandm), ekacaparigai “ 4] "; Niya capariga 
“40”. The word dtman- is treated in a variety of ways. On the one 
hand we find it developing to -tv- and through that to -p-, e.g. 
apanage, atvan®, atvanasa; Niya, compare apane (139) = dtmanah 
and apanasya 201 (apanasya kritaga ** your own deeds"). In other 
inscriptions we find as in Shahb, ata, 

$v usually develops into ép—vispasu, isparaka. Similarly in Niya 
aspa, épedaga “* white "’. 

““asmi of the loc. sing. usually, as in Niya, appears as -ama (-asi 
is doubtful in the list of forms given by Konow, p. exi). There is no 
trace of the Agokan -aspi. 

sv 18 always preserved in these inscriptions—svakiya, svami, evarya. 
There is no trace, either of the Agokan tendency to change it into 
sp or of the tendency of the Niya Prakrit to produce 4», 

The weakening of internal consonants has proceeded much along 
the same lines as in Niya. It was customary to indicate this by 
appending the r- sign to a letter, however it may have been pronounced ; 
thus £(r) g(r) corresponding to Niya g, s(r) corresponding to Niya s. 
There is a similar tendency to use jh to express Iranian 2, e.g. 
vajheska, erjhuna, marjhaka, But it is only found once to express the 
voiced internal -s- in majh[e]. In Niya forms like divajha, dajha, 
beside divasa, dasa, are commoner. 

Internal -j- appears as -y- just asin N iya. Also internal -¢- —ayaria, 
sahayara. The latter in Niya apparently becomes é, J (representing 

-), prasura < pracura, vajida < vicita “ read”. The Kharosthi 
Dh.P. always has -y- here—éoino (1.e. oyino) for gocinah, so that the 
é(f) is apparently a peculiarity of the Niya Prakrit. 

In inflection the evidence is much Jess extensive than for phonology, 
owing to the jejune nature of the texts. It appears, however, that 
the process of decay and innovation has not been pushed so far as in 
the Niya Prakrit. For instance, the original forms of the nominative 
-¢ and -o are preserved, whereas in Ni , though there is evidence to 
show (see above) that the nom. sing. originally ended in -e, it is now 
confused with the accusative, both ending in -a. Sten Konow (Corp. 
Inser. Ind., vol. ii, p. exii), after examining the places where -o occurs 
and those where -e occurs, comes to the conclusion that -¢ prevailed 
in the regions west of the Indus, while -o is usually to be found in the 
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districts to the east of it. The original home of the Niya Prakrit 
would therefore on this ground have to be sought in the area west of 
the Indus, 

The locative sing. in -ami agrees with the Niya dialect as opposed 
to Agokan -asmi, -asi. 

A syntactical point found both in these inscriptions and in the 
Niya documents is the habit of stringing large numbers of nouns 
together in quasi-compounds. 

Examples are (from Konow, op. cit., p. cxv) mahadanapati 
Patikasa, erjhuna Kapasa, maharaja rajatiraja Hoveskasa ; (from 
Niya) 133 priya nivasaga Svaneyasa “‘ to his dear neighbour Svaneya "’ 
575 maya rajadivira sramamna Dhamapriyena “ By me the royal 
scribe, the monk Dharmapriya ”’. 

Certain technical words are common to both sets of texts, notably 
the terms used in giving dates, ksuna “time” and saste‘“‘ day", 

On the whole, then, it is quite clear that the correspondence jg 
very close, much more than with the Agokan texts. There are very 
few points, indeed, where they seriously diverge. The change sv > gp 
is peculiar to Niya, but might easily have developed out of sv at a 
quite late date. In inflection the Niya dialect shows quite a number 
of innovations not found in the other Kharogthi Inscriptions. But 
these, too, indicate merely a more advanced stage of linguistic develop- 
ment rather than actual difference of dialect. Such are the confusion 
of nominative and accusative mentioned above and the development 
familiar in modern Indo-Aryan of a transitive preterite from the past 
participle passive, didemi “I gave”, drithesit “ you saw’, ete. 

Dividing the dialect of the Indian inscriptions according to the 
nom. sing. in -¢ or -o, we may class the Niya language as being very 
closely connected with the -¢ dialect. 

It! 

The only literary text in the North-Western Prakrit is the 
Kharosthi Manuseript of the Dhammapada. This text shows strong 
influences of the original dialect from which it was derived, and before 
evaluating it for dialectical purposes this has to be discounted. 
Examples of this element are :— 

The treatment of kg as kA: bhikhu, khano, cakhuimna, pratimukhe, 
puitapekha. The regular dialectical treatment is ch—chaya, bhichavi, 
vichitani. No distinction is expressed, as in the Niya documents, 
between Gi = ks and ch =ch. Of interest is aveha C 31 which 
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== apeksa. The change ks > A (after a long vowel) is characteristic 
of Ardha Magadhi. Obviously the original text from which this was 
adapted cannot have been Pali, but, if not Ardha Magadhi, at any rate 
something connected with or influenced by it. This points to the 
existence of versions of the Buddhist scriptures in Prakrit dialects 
of which no direct trace remains. 

Further assimilation of r is often to be ascribed to the same source : 
silavata B 24, udaga B 30, hana (= karna-) B 34, bhayadasima B 32, 
abha (= abhrat) A* 3, dhama A® 4, as opposed to the regular dialect 
forms marga B 6, dargana CY’ 37, matrena B 24, ete. 

vas appears with assimilation of -rs- in C¥° 18, 19, as commonly 
in the inscriptions of the North-West. On the other hand, we find 
versa C% 2, asin Niya. In some cases it is not easy to say whether we 
are dealing with a form borrowed from the original text or the genuine 
dialect form, namely when both forms are found elsewhere in different 
North-Western documents. Thus vasa, which occurs twice (see above), 
we might have thought to be the genuine dialectical form because 
that appears both in Agoka and the later Kharosthi inscriptions. 
But at C’° 2 we find varsa as in the Niya documents. Similarly we 
find apa for alpa. Ip is assimilated as pointed out above in the North- 
Western versions of Asoka but preserved in Niya, Since we cannot 
be sure that the assimilation in apa of the Kharosthi Dhammapada 
is not due to the original text, we cannot be quite secure in taking it 
as evidence that this text represents a dialect in which that 
assimilation had taken place. 

Other examples that may be mentioned are : suyi = suci, probably 
because the adjective éuci- existed no longer in the vernacular of the 
North-West; anasava (= andsrava-), contrasted with the regular 
treatment of sr in anavasutacitasa, Further may be mentioned 
numerous inflexional forms which were current when these verses 
were composed, i.e. in the early Buddhist period, but later were not 
used in middle Indian, for instance the ablative in -a (= at) abha 
(abhrat), gen. sing. of stems in -ant in -ato (by this time everywhere 
~antasa), futures like weehisi C’° 22, aorista etc., most of which had to 
be preserved, of course, for the sake of the metre. 

Subtracting these elements the language displays considerable 
similarity to the dialect of Niya. The weakening of internal consonants 
has proceeded on much the same lines, although the alphabet expresses 
it much less satisfactorily. There is, for instance, no difference between 
sand s, Gh and ch, and this may easily be due to defects of the 
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alphabet. Internal -g- appears written as -k-, e.g. wrako, suiakare, 
ete. This is curious, but there is no doubt that it represents what in 
the Niya documents is expressed as g, because just as Niya ¢ it tends 
to be confused with y. Thus wake is written for udaya (B 13, CY’ 18) 
and dioreka for dhoreya C'® 37. Similarly in Niya epramego is written 
for aprameya and vyaga for vyaya. The omission of internal consonants, 
which in Niya occurs only in suffixes -ika, -aka, -tha (e.g. adgamduia), 
is somewhat further developed in the Dh.P, Thus, besides cases of 
omission in suffixes, darwea — daéruka C*° 31, athagio A® 4, we have 
forms like rea = roga, bhoha — bhoga, with -A- inserted in the hiatus, 
Similarly -f- is omitted in abhai B 7 = abhdti, phagai A? 10 = spréati, 
although it is usually preserved ; sali is written for s@yam in C° 12, 
showing that -f- was coming to be very lightly, if at all, pronounced. 

The appearances suggest that the Dh.P. represents a slightly more 
advanced stage of development phonetically than do the documents 
from Niya, and the sporadic omissions of -g-, -t-, ete., probably mean 
that in the spoken language of the people connected with the 
manuscript the tendency had become general, but the traditional 
orthography only allows it to appear occasionally in the text. From 
this we would conclude that the manuscript was later than the Niya 
documents. 

Further common characteristics are the changes ny > fi, $v > 4p, 
and sr > s; ms becomes més, but the anusvara is consistently not 
written in this manuscript, so it appears as ts, safsara A? 6, ahitsai 
A‘ 8. It was wrongly transliterated is by Senart. 

A marked characteristic of this text is a tendency to represent 
veby m, e.g. bhamanai < bhavandya, nama < ndvam, and even pusaviva 
for puspam iva. In the Niya Prakrit this occurs regularly in one word— 
games “to seek"; also ameéiifa in the verses quoted from the 
Dhamma P., No. 510, Perhaps ciara 149 may be < civara. 

A tendency common both to the Niya Prakrit and the Kharosthi 
Dh.P. is the voicing of unvoiced stops when preceded by a nasal, and 
the omission of voiced stops in a similar position. This was treated by 
J. Bloch in the article mentioned above, showing that it occurs in 
modern times all over the North-West. Examples are (a) paja “5, 
sagapa < sankalpa, ete.; (6) Aefaru “elephant”, udumaru, ete. 
In Niya we find (a) wpasamghidavo = upasank-, samghalidavo from 
samkalayati ‘* to collect’, gamdavo (s0 written fourteen times as against 
gamtavo twice). No examples are found in the case jie, pamea, ete., 
being invariably found. We cannot be sure how this is to be accounted 
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for because there is a constant tendency due to the phonetic character 
of the native language to unvoice voiced stops in Indian words which 
might possibly mask a change like this. Still the fact that -myj- never 
occurs would speak for the change not having taken place in this 


). gamfavara “treasurer” (Iranian *ganjafara-), chimnati “ he 
cuts ” < *chindati, which has replaced Skt.. chinatti, bhimnats, 
bamnenae “to bind”. But forms like bamdhitaga 660 are not 
meommon. The devclocuent has not taken place in Niya in the case 
of nd (as it has in the Dh.P. panito < pandita, etc.). We always 
find pimda, damda, etc. In the case of -mb- the only example available 
is Aastama “* quarrel ”’, which is an Iranian word from the base stamd- 
(cf. BSOS., vii, p. 788). 

On the whole, then, the Kharosthi Dhamma P. is much the more 
consistent in carrying out this change and it may be taken as an 
indication of dialectical difference. 

There is a tendency, sporadic but quite common, to change ¢ 
into i, ¢.g. viranesu, pramodia, uvito, sarvi. This change is not found 
apparently outside Khotan (see below). The question, therefore, which 
naturally arises, whether the manuscript was copied in Khotan or 
imported from India is settled by this point. It must have been copied 
in Khotan, perhaps more than once, to account for this specifically 
Khotanese change. 

There is one point in which the Dh.P. differs from the Niya dialect 
and the later Kharosthi inscriptions, but agrees with Asoka, and that 
is a tendency (not universal, but common) to transpose r. Examples 
are drugati, drumedhino, drugha, pravata. 

The specific Agokan change sv (and sm) > sp is not found here, 
as, indeed, in any other text outside Aéoka, 

In inflection the most important difference is the treatment of 
the nominative singular. The Kharosthi Dhammapada represents an 
-o dialect; Niya, as shown above, an -¢ dialect. Judging from the 
division of these forms geographically, which is mentioned above, 
the home of the Dhamma P. dialect is to be sought to the east of the 
Indus, 

As we have seen at Niya, no distinction is preserved between 
nominative and accusative. This would seem to have been the case 
at the time the present copy of the Kharo: 


Because, there reigns complete confusion, as seen from the following 
list of examples :-— 
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N. 8. in -o . magana athagio setho 
ee ig ; . nat kalu pramadasa 
no” (8 . asoka goino jana 

Ace. S.in-u . $0 itu loku ohasets 


+ anda . dhamu sucarita cari 
N. Ace. N.-o . . bhayo Ce? 7 
te “ue . pranoti paramu sukhu; abhaya namu sa disa 


as “eS . apramadu amatapada, pramado mucuno pada 


This state of affairs seems most naturally to be explained by 
assuming that the people among whom the document was current no 
longer distinguished the two cases, This is in agreement with the 
conclusion above, that phonetically there were indications of a more 
advanced stage in the popular speech. 

Another important distinguishing mark is the locative singular. 
That, as we have seen, is -aspi or -asi in Adoka and -ami in the later 
Kharosthi inscriptions and Niya. In the Kharogthi Dh.P. we 
frequently find a form in -asa, e.g. uthanaalasa (cf. A® 6, A* 6, A® 15, 
B 30, 38, CY 3, 28, 30). The form as it stands is identical with the 
genitive singular but the syntax in all these passages demands a 
locative. It must therefore represent an original -asi. How the final 
- instead of -i is to be accounted for is not easy to say. We might 
think of a phonetic process resulting in the confusion of final vowels, 
but there is no further evidence to support this. The only other 
explanation is that it was due to ignorance of a form -asi among the 
people among whom the text was current. Not knowing the form 
they would easily confuse it with the genitive in -asa. But how did 
this occur ? We might assume that original text (in which already one 
Ardhamagadhi characteristic has been pointed out above) had locatives 
in -a(m)si, and that these were not current in the dialect into which 
it was translated. On the other hand, locatives in -asi are attested 
in the North-West in Agoka, though not in the later Kharosthi 
inscriptions and in Niya. Since, however, the Dh.P. shows quite a 
number of differences from these latter texts, it would not be at all 
surprising to find the locative in -asi in it. The difficulty in that case 
is to account for the confusion with the genitive which there seems 
no reason to explain from phonetic causes. 

A further point of comparison is afforded by the indeclinable 
participle in -fi, which as in Niya and Agoka is in -f1: upajita Ov 44, 
pramayiti A? 3, parivajeti A® 8. 
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To sum up, the main differences between the two dialects are not 
many but striking where they occur. We notice in the Dh.P. a more 
pronounced tendency to voice voiceless stops after nasals and omit 
voiced stops in similar positions, a more pronounced tendency to 
change -v- into -m-; the transposition of r: the nom. sing. In -0, 
and possibly the locative singular in -asi. In all these the group of 
later Kharogthi inscriptions having nom, sing. in -¢ agrees with Niya 
rather than with the Dh.P. In one point, the transposition of r, the 
Dh.P. recalls Asoka, possibly also in the locative -asi. The evidence 
leads us to seek the original home of the Dh.P. east of the Indus. 
Its date is, if anything, later than the Niya documents, 


IV. Tse Dratecr or Kuorax 

One document out of the collection—661—is written in a different 
script and dialect from the rest. It was found at Endere, but since it 
is dated in the tenth year of Avijida Simha, King of Khotan, we may 
take it as representing the administrative language of Khotan, just 
as the Niya documents represent the administrative language of the 
Shan-Shan kingdom. The date of the document is not settled, even 
approximately, 

Since the language looks noticeably different from that of Niya, 
it will be profitable to analyse the differences in detail. 

e and o become t and @. Kali sagafi (= sakase), uvadayi (< uvadaye 
< upidaya), the optatives vidiyadi (Niya veleyalt), uthaviyadi, cudiyadi, 
dhinadi “he gives” (Niya denati). 

o > ti in cudiyadi (Niya codeyati), The same characteristic appears 
in Khotanese Saka (S. Konow, Saka Studies, pp. 19, 20). It appears 
in this document in the Iranian title Hinajha = orparnyds 
(BSO8., vii, 514). Its occurrence in the Dh.P. was mentioned above 
as indicating Khotanese influence in that document, 

In the instrumental the -¢ is treated differently, becoming d, e.g. 
mulydna, tana, The same appears in the 3rd sing. of the causative, 
madradi = mamtreti. It is not obvious why there is this difference. 
We might think of it as due to their being terminations and 
therefore less strongly accented, resulting in a shortening of the 
eto ¢. But the -e of the locative singular is treated like the ordinary 
e—kali, sagafi, 

Initial d- is regularly aspirated, dh-, dhivajha “day”, dhitu 
“gave”’, dhadu =damdam. It must be due to native Khotanese 
pronunciation, 
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Internally the change does not occur in the only example available, 
twadu = vivadam. 

Between vowels -(- always appears as -d-, haradi, kidd, grahidu, 
uvagadu, dhinadi, syadi, etc. This being the case, we can conclude 
that since the past participle of da- appears as dhitu we are dealing with 
a double consonant, i.e. “ditta-. Niya dita therefore is not directly 
derived from Aryan “difa-, ie. daté, but another of the numerous 
new formations that appear in India. The form *difta- for the North- 
Western Prakrit is also shown by Torwali dit “ gave". A single -t- 
would not have been preserved, cf. Torw. ga “ went”. 

The tendency to voice internal -t- was, of course, general in the 
North-West as everywhere. In the Niya documents, however, the 
development is masked on account of a general tendency to confuse 
voiced and unvoiced sounds. The native language of Shan-Shan, as 
I have shown in JRAS., 1935, pp. 667 ff., was like Tocharian in being 
devoid of voiced stops. Consequently they confuse them in Indian 
words, The fact, therefore, that a similar confusion does not exist 
in this inscription is of great interest, because it demonstrates that the 
native language of Khotan (pre-Saka) was quite different from the 
probably Tocharian language of Shan-Shan, Naturally one document 
does not enable us to say what it was, but it is satisfactory to be able 
to fix a boundary to the extension of Tocharian at this time. 

The group st which otherwise is assimilated in all varieties of the 
North-Western Prakrit is preserved in asfi ‘ 8". The final vowel is 
also surprising, recalling Saka hastd (besides hasta), On the other hand, 
we find the usual assimilation of -str- in utah “* camel”. 

The group -sy- is always preserved in the genitive singular 
°simhasya, etc. Of course, this is merely a case of imitating Sanskrit. 

In inflection the most important difference is that in this document 
the distinction between nom. and ace. is still preserved, whereas in 
Niya it is quite obliterated. The nominative appears either as -d or 
ah, the acc, as -o OT -t. 

Examples of the nom. sing. are: asti manuéd nagaragd “ There 1s 
a man of the city ”’, asti mayi utah tanuvagah, so utak Vagiti Vadhagasya 
fanuvagah samvritah “'That camel has become the property of V. V." 
Examples of the ace. sing, aré: so ufo vikrinami “ I am selling that 
camel’; Vagiti Vadhaga iiravasiso mulyo masd diitu “ V. V. gave 
the whole price (the construction of magd in this sentence is not clear) ; 
vivadu uthaviyadi “ should stir up a dispute” ; dhadu dhinadi “ pays 
a penalty ”’. 
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This being established, the phrase so utah aphifianu haradi is to 
be translated “ That camel carries aphifianu” and not (as wrongly 
taken by P. 8. Noble, BSOS., vi, 451, and by me, BSOS., vii, 515) 
“ Aphiifianu carries away that camel "’, 

Of these two forms of the nom. sing. -ah if it really represents the 
visarga must be simply a Sanskritism. The -d is some kind of e-sound, 
as shown by the forms tdna and mamdrddi, Tt is to be classed therefore 
with the e-dialects along with Niya. What is surprising is that we 
seem to have here a treatment of the -ah of the nominative sing. distinct 
from all other Prakrits. Everywhere where it becomes -¢ the -« is 
not distinguished from the ordinary -e, of the locative singular for 
instance. Here we have i <e in the locative and @ < af in the nom. 
sing. It is a pity there is not more information, e.g. in the form of 
ablative singulars (Niya -ade) on the point. The only other form 
containing an original -as js puradu, with development in the o- 
direction. This, however, is of no significance, because regularly in 
those dialects which have -e in the nom. sing. -o occurs in adverbial 
forms like these (J. Bloch, BSOS., vi, pp. 291 ff. : L'Indo-Aryen, p. 8). 

The change -am > -u in the accusative singular is interesting. 
In Niya it appears as -a as does the nominative, but there are traces, 
In the pronominal forms, of the change -am > -u, name y aku “*]" 
amahu tumahu (<= asmabhyam, etc.) tuo “ you ” < furdm, 

In yatha rajadhamu syadi we apparently have the neuter singular, 

The document further throws considerable light on the history of 
the new preterite which the Niya dialect has formed out of the past 
participle passive. They say, for instance, ditems, ditesi, dita, ditama, 
ditetha, ditamli for “ TI, you, etc., gave”. It is not clear from the 
Niya language itself what the -a in dita (3rd sing.) represents. The 
Khotanese document, however, shows that It Was originally the neuter 
| singular that was used here. We find, for instance, fasya ulasya 
) kida Vagiti Vadhage niravasiso mulyo masd dhity Khvarnarsasya 

grahidu “ For that camel V. V. gave the whole price and it Was recejved 
by Khvarnarse". Here we find both the original construction 





sing.) side by side, 

Development in a similar direction is shown by the N iya documents. 
We get :-— 

(1) Constructions with the subject in the instrumental 16 maya 
maharayena Peta Avangcan Arjunasa picavida “ By me the great 
king P.A. was handel over to the camkura Arjuna "’, 

es > a , 


a SS 





>, 
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(2) The nom. sing. supplants the instrumental in conjunction with 
the past participle edasa mahuli stri Ramasri wnidi gida “ His wife 
took a woman Ramadéri as an adopted child ”’. 

(5) The instrumental is used as a nominative even with the present 
tense. 622 maharayaputra kala Pumiiabalena lihati “ The king's son 
kala Pumfiabala writes ”’. 

Whether the apliexann of the personal endings to the past 
participle had taken place in the Khotan dialect as it has in Niya it 
is not possible to say. No example happens to occur in the 
present text, 

The intransitive samvrifah agrees in gender and number with its 
subject. In Niya transitive and intransitive verbs are treated alike. 

The differences between the two varieties of Prakrit may therefore 
be classified under the following headings: (1) Special developments 
in Khotan, ¢> 1, o> d, d-> di-, 

(2) Special developments in Shan Shan, notably a widespread 
tendency of unvoicing and confusion of surd and sonant. 

(3) Differences due to the fact that Prakrit of Khotan is more 
archaic than the Niya Prakrit. They are the preservation of the 
distinction between nom and acc., and a somewhat less advanced 
stage in the development of the new preterite from the past participle 
passive. 

(4) There remains the possibility of original dialect differences 
in their Indian sources. One document naturally does not provide 
much to found hypotheses on. There is asf “8 "’ where there seems 
to be preservation of -sf-. This is certainly not what we would expect 
because otherwise that group is assimilated in all varieties of the 
North-Western Prakrit. The final -i also is difficult to account for. 

The possibility must certainly be taken into account that a form 
like this is due to the influence of Khotani Saka, which has fast 
for “ eight’. When the Sakas came to Khotan is not known, but there 
is Clear Iranian influence in this document. The king has an Iranian 
title Ainajha (*hindza-). The man whom the document is about has 
a name which is undeniably Iranian, Ahrarnarse (= “rvar-narseh, 
BSOS., vii, 789). So that it is natural to assume that Iranians, 
presumably Sakas, were already here. That being so, Iranian influence 
seems more probable than actual preservation of -sf- in the Prakrit. 
Also we get the usual assimilation in wfaé, 

If we are going to consider the possibility of Saka influence, we 
might also see it in the nom. sing. And is otherwise unknown in Middle 
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Intian, but we do get a similar modified @ in Saka in the nom. sing. 
qyasta, ete. Since there is no trace of such a form inside India, from 
which the language must have been imported, and since everywhere 
the -e < ah of the nom. sing. is not distinguished from original e, there 
is hardly any possibility left except that it was invented in Khotan. 
Similarly téna = Saka ttdna, madrddi = Sak. dydfidta, ete. The 
accusative, too, in Saka is -u, gyastu, ete., just as here. 

If we assume that these things are due to the influence of Saka, 
then there remains no difference between the two dialects which 
need to be attributed to their Indian source. Basically they are the 
same language and the fact that they look so different is due almost 
entirely to recent developments in their Central Asian environment. The 
Niya dialect, as we have seen, coincides pretty closely to that part of 
the Kharosthi inscriptions of N.W. India, which have the nom. in -¢. 
These for the main part are concentrated in that area to the west of 
the Indus round Peshawar, which was the centre of the Kushan 
dominions, It is this official language, then (as one would have 
expected for historical reasons), which has been transplanted to Khotan 
and Shan-Shan, taking on a slightly different form in each. 

Most of the phonetic peculiarities of this dialect reappear in the 
modern Dardic languages. A few of the phonetic developments are 
particular to Torwali, namely :— 

(1) sv > év, Niya évasu, Torwali #7. In the closely related Garwi 
ispo, as once in Niya, priyatpasuae. On the other hand, Sina has 
sa with the s preserved. 

(2) so > sp. Niya aspa, épeta, Torwali pais < (§)pasii < svasrii. 
This change is also found in Sina, dépo but not apparently in Kadmiri, 
chyat™ “ white "’. 

(3) #n > m, Niya amahu, and locatives in -ammi, Torwali mé 

we“ <(a)mahu. On the other hand both Sina and Kadmiri show 
a change to s (as in Asoka to some extent and the Kharosthi Dh.P.), 
Ké. ast we”, 5. asei “ ower”, 

These are the most important points establishing close relationship. 
Other forms of interest are: Torw. biz, Niya bhija “seed” (with 
unexplained 6f-), Usually in the North-Western Prakrit ~j- became 
-y-, maharaya. The -j- in this form is probably to be explained by 
gemination. bija > hiya > biyya >, bijja > bhifa > Torw. bid. 

Similar is the case of Niya i ija “ here’, Skt. tha => Adokan ia > tya 


> io (with additional emphasis natural in such a word) > i;ja 
— a 
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In Niya Skt. dv is treated differently according as to whether it 
was originally dv or duv-. Thus dvera but biti. Similarly Torwali 
has 47 “* second ", der “ door” (though the latter looks as if it may be 
Persian). On the other hand, they disagree in the word for “ 12": 
Niya badasa, Torw. dvds. 

One point which appears in Torwali but not apparently in Niya 
(as mentioned above) is the transposition of r. Torw. jik “ high” 
< *drigha < dirgha-, Jabal “ thin’ > *drubala > durbala. 

Further there is no trace in any of the Dardic languages of the -f- 
which develops between ms in mamésa, etc, Torw. mas, Sina mos. 

It might be going too far to say that Torwali is the direct lineal 
descendant of the Niya Prakrit, but there is no doubt that out of all 
the modern languages it shows the closest resemblance to it. A glance 
at the map in the Linguistic Survey of India shows that the area at 
present covered by “ Kohistani™’ is the nearest to that area round 
Peshawar, where, as stated above, there is most reason to believe was 
the original home of the Niya Prakrit. That conclusion, which was 
reached for other reasons, is thus confirmed by the distribution of the 
modern dialects. 





On the Alphabetic Notation of Certain Phonetic 
Features of Malayalam 


By Raymonp T. Botti 


To search for “ unity" and “system” at the expense of truth is 
not, I take it, the proper business of philosophy, however universally it 
may have been the practice of philosophers —G. E. Moore. 


tion of certain Malayalam! sounds. It is not the purpose 
of these notes to present a detailed laboratory account of the acoustic 
and physiological phenomena to be symbolized, but while characterizing 
these phenomena sufficiently for the reader to appreciate their general 
nature, rather to consider certain specific phonetic circumstances of 
their occurrence and the significance of these in the elaboration of a 
notational system. 


[A brief indication is here given of the sound-values which 
the reader should attach to the symbols hereafter employed, in 
order to enable him to make some verbal response to the visual forms, 
and in the case of those familiar with the language, to assist in the 
identification of the words. 

Vowels and Diphthongs—The precise value to be given to the vowels 
and diphthongs is irrelevant to the present discussion. Twelve symbols 
will be used, viz. a, Aa, 6, C6, i, ii, 0, 00, 0, 00, aai (A symbol is not @ 
letter: aa and a are two distinct symbols.) It will be found sufficient 
for the present purpose to read these symbols in accordance with inter- 
national phonetic usage, length being represented by double letters. 

Consonants,—The reader will find it sufficient to attach to the 
following symbols the values described in J. RB. Firth’s “ Short Outline 
of Tamil Pronunciation" ?: p, pp, t, tt, [, [[, ¢ ¢¢ j, k, kk, m, mm, 
n,n, Ppp. g oD L UL UL ¥ VY ¥ FY: Those who are unfamiliar 
with this work may, without prejudice to the main considerations of this 
article, interpret these symbola, together with b, [h, 9, jj, 8, ¢, J, and h, 
in accordance with international phonetic usage, subject to the following 
modifications : ¢, ce, j, jj are palato-alveolar affricates, ¢ is used for the 


[' is proposed here to offer some considerations on the representa- 


1 Our informants were Travancore Brahmins. 
* Appendix to Arden'’s Grammar of Common Tamil (new and revised edition), 
published by the Christian Literature Society of India, 1934. 
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International Phonetic Association g, J is retroflex, y has its English value 
If . 
The aga: symbols require special explanation: tt, 0, nM, D, nn, 

rT, T; [Ts 
= tt. pide primary articulation of the sound represented is alveolar and 
tense, with slight secondary palatalization. 

n, nn. To be read respectively as short and long nasals with primary 
dental articulation and slight secondary velarization. 

n, no. Short and long nasals respectively with primary alveolar 
articulation and slight secondary palatalization. 

4. Pre-velar articulation, intermediate between p and 9. 

r. A short alveolar trill with slight secondary velarization. 

r, A denti-alveolar or dental trill with secondary palatalization. 

[. The symbol should be given the value assigned by Firth (v.s.) to 1 
A retroflex frictionless continuant. 

kk. Should be interpreted as a tense voiceless palatal plosive.| 

Our observations are based upon an examination, on the phonetic 
level, of the circumstances in which certain sounds occur in a number 
of selected Malayalam words. These sounds will, as a result of our 
analysis, be symbolized by (t, tt, tt, if tt) (m, mm, 0, nn, Oo, Mn, aun 
pp, hi, 9,99) (0 UL Ds (t % 1) (kkk, kk). Both from the point 
of view of orderliness of exposition and of typographical con- 
venience we shall find it advantageous to treat the material in 
groups, a8 indicated above by the use of brackets. It should be 
stated that this methodological device has been so chosen as in no 
way to affect our conclusions. 

We shall examine in detail the alternances occurring within these 
groups in initial, intervocalic, medial, and final positions. The material 
will not, however, be presented in this schematic order, but in 


diminishing sequence from the series presenting the maximum, te _ 


Fe at 


that presenting the minimum number of alternative terms.’ 

In certain cases it has been possible to establish a complete series 
on the basis of a single term alternance in complete words. Such 
series are prefixed with an asterisk. 

Important as such cases are, it would, however, be impossible to 
devise an adequate notational system exclusively on the basis of 
entire words, since, of the theoretically possible number of single- 
term alternances in complete words, only comparatively few are 
actual. No doubt further investigation will reveal such series which 
the writer has not yet had the good fortune to discover. Neverthe- 

1 The expression “ alternative phonetic terms" is used by J. R. Firth in The [se 
and Distribution of Certain English Sounds (English Studies, 1935). 
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less, it is certain that no amount of research would reveal single- 
term alternances in all the contexts chosen for the present purpose. 

In the majority of cases, therefore, it has been necessary to employ 
words exhibiting multiple alternance, by extracting from them 
appropriate isolates! in the form of particular phonetic sequences 
exhibiting single-term alternance. The specificity of the isolates 
selected for the present purpose is such as to enable us to devise 
a notation making the fullest use, compatible with unambiguity 
and practical convenience, of contextual conventions imvolving 
contiguous terms. By increasing the degree of specificity, such 
contextual conventions could be considerably reduced. 


TABLE A 
Serres I. InreRVOCALIC 





Serres II. MeEpraLiy, pRecepED By Homorcanic Nasa 
ee cc eee 


t | tt t 


panta ball | tantte one's Kanu saw 
' niintuka toswim  makantte son's niigtu became long 
entte my 
a | 
| | 
Serres II1]. Meprat Groups (OTHER THAN THOSE INCLUDED IN 
Serres IT anv IV) 





: j SSeS 
: t 
= avam truth | ka stam troublesome 
papti column | faftipuurtti 60th birthday 
SS aE EEE Eee 
. ! The term has been adopted from Professor H. Levy. 
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Serres [V. MEDIALLY, WITH Tr OR y 


tt 
raattri night 
Varttamaanam news 
sattyam truth 
marttyan man 


Serres V. [srrian (rxciupime Inrrman Groves) 


t 
tanta father 
tekka south 
tiireea decision 
tutal a chain 
tyaagam a sacrifice 
tyajikkuka to discard 


It will be seen that in Table A the series exhibiting the maximum 
alternance occurs intervocalically and contains five terms, while 
medially with preceding homorganic nasal we have a three-term series, 
in other medial groups a series of two terms, and a single term 
initially and in medial groups with r or y. 

It is evident that the number of symbols necessary and adequate 
for the representation of a series of alternative terms 1s in direct 
proportion to the number of such terms. The maximum number of 
symbols will be required in the series exhibiting the maximum 
alternance, the minimum in the minimum series. 

Now it is important to realize that no useful purpose whatsoever 
can be served by seeking a chimerical unity between a term in a major 
series and one in a minor series, or even between the terms of two 
different series containing an equal number of terms, since to do so 
is to leave out of account the relevant context of ther occurrence and 
so to invalidate any conclusion. 

Strictly speaking each term might be distinctively symbolized, 
but for the practical purposes of notation it is desirable to practise 
some measure of symbol economy. This may best be effected if the 
choice of symbols in a minor series be determined by an empirical 
comparison of the sounds in question to similar sounds in a major 
series (subject, however, to a provision to be explained subsequently). 
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of 
aIuyE v eqlind (req equed 
BMT yeBlres | soda | yoou sche | aj0eav | denoy jo pury puvael  epuds vdumny 
« FySts VITA, UE Te 
(Apoq Jo) uvis0 arexle | 1941 jeolem Suuayoyumge welt Au oejte qyaits 8 mee ot = Td rey 
ULZITA eye iy til sla rhs omy ses) 8,000 afte, | qayrvu Sano | 210H8 eduryy 
i | u Ww 
dOLQ OINVOWOROP] ONXLMOTIOA ‘ATIVIGSY “TT samag 
pea qua una wath soar rat ctf : 
shireyywm | pwepuy adding | aia « : 
abv Mca __ peers | eerie tdfed | ppoooss yw | yoyo peg Fev | ano areg | Boos 
ha 7 i ue | 





OFTVOOAMELN] "[ Sarmag 


E 
H PIV : 
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Thus tt is used in medial consonant groups In the foregoing examples 
on the ground that empirical observation shows the sound to be 
almost identical with that symbolized by tt in the intervocalic series. 
Absence of approximate acoustic identity does not necessarily 
preclude the use of identical symbols for two terms in different series. 
Thus, although there is a difference of tensity and voicing between the 
terms of the initial and intervocalic series symbolized by t, no 
ambiguity can arise if the appropriate convention be adopted. It 
would, nevertheless, have been equally legitimate to employ a 
distinctive symbol, say 5, for the term in the intervocalic series ; and 
such a proceeding might, for certain pedagogical purposes, be 
advantageous. Since, however, Malayalam is a written language, and 
that in the orthography both terms are represented by identical 
symbols, for general purposes it is perhaps more convenient, without 
implying any relationship, to use similar symbols in both cases. 


Series III. OTHER Mepiat Groves (EXCLUDING THOSE IN Serres IV) 
oe 
— 
D | q 


aol SS — — — SS — 


m | 
samsaarikkuka to talk | anyan stranger | payti column 
tinmaan for eating 
| | si 


Senres [V. IUstrtab 












Se lis tes ; 
maattuka to move | naarajja lemon | paan I 


maram tree | ninnu stood | panyal we 
mula bamboo | niinti swam | poti moment 






Semmes V. MEDIALLY, AFTER T OR [ 






nirmmikkuka to appoint ‘tiiranu Gauhad 
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Serres VI. Frvan 
| 
malam smell | payyan boy 
ikkaalam this time veefan hunter 


addeeham he cemmaan cobbler 


Serres VII. Isimat Grove 
n 
nyaayam justice 


The nasal group presents a maximum series of ten terms inter- 


The series with following homorganic stop presents six 


terms. It will be observed that for the second, fifth, and sixth terms 
of this series, symbols have been employed which do not occur in the 
notation of the maximum series, viz. 2, fi, 9. 

Now, although the sounds thus symbolized do not occur inter- 
vocalically, tt would be possible, by establishing a contextual 
convention as to length, to employ either nn, pp, jy, or n, pf, 9 in 
both series. Such simplification nevertheless appears unnecessarily 


TABLE © 


Serres I. INrTervocaic 





u L Ul 
palaka plank pallakka a litter | kala weed yellsaa water water 
aali girl | alli bud | kadali kind of banana | palji church 
mula breast mulla kind of plant | mula bamboo | mu|la thorn 


Serres Il. Fran 





| | 
1 l 
pakal daytime aval “aha 


mayil peacock | kavil = cheek 
vagaal perhaps aalukal| persons 
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Serres ITI, Inrrian 
l 
laatam horseshoe 
ookam world 
lejja shyness 


SeRnres IV. Mepian Grovurs 
] 
taalpparyam meaning 
kalppam kind of tree 


schematic and 1s of no practical convenience. It is gratuitous to assume 
that in all cases contextual conventions are necessarily preferable 
to additional symbols. 

Similar arguments have been advanced for the use of either h or 
y for both h initially and y finally in English. It is interesting to note 
that by applying the method here described, such fruitless discussions 
are avoided. The intervocalic series in English contains both h and 
y, while the initial (a minor series) contains h but not g, and the 
final (also a minor series) contains y but not h. Reference to the 
intervocalic (major) series will suggest the use of h for a similar 
sound in the initial series, while reference to the same series will suggest 
the use of y for a similar sound in the final series. 

Tables C and D are presented without comment, since they involve 
no new problem, 


TABLE D 


SERIES I. Isrervocaic 








*kara gap | *kara coast | *kara punt-pole 
kiiri tore kiiri mongoose kifi § bundle 


cooracookedrice coora blood | keori fowl 
pura thatched hut| pura a stream 


: 


> w 
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SERIES II. Mepran Groves 
: r : t 


iireca uneasiness | suuryan sun | covvaareca Tucsday 





yaattra journey|kaaryam fact 
tarkkam dispute | viiryam bravery | taarmna lower 





Serres [I]. Insrrian 





raani queen | ruci sense of taste 
ravukka cotton or silk roomam hair 


jacket (women’s) 





Serres IV. Fran 


payar peas 
kayar rope 
alabaar Malabar 


Series V. IniriaL GROUPS 


r 


There remain the velar and palatal unaspirated plosive alternances 
(Table E). It should be noticed that previous writers have failed to 
observe the alternance value of the third term of the intervocalic 
series, Aiyyar,! for instance, treating such cases as variants of kk “ in 
association with palatal vowels’. The following examples leave no 
doubt that kk is a discrete term. 


1 L. Vishwandtha Rimaswimi Aiyyar, A Brief Accownl of Malayalam Phonetics. 
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TABLE E 
Serres I, Isrervocauic 


3554 Gael Sc 


} 
—_———_ = - 


akam inside | akkam 


a numeral | 





pooka go (imper.) pookke gait 
maka| daughter makkal children 
Kaakkuka to guard | kaakkuka to ripen 
arakka sealing wax arakka = grind (imper.) 
arakkuka to saw | arakkuka to disgui: 
avan vikkaan he is going avan vikkaan he is going 
pookunnu to stammer | pookunnu to sell 


| 


rere ee ee eee 


Serres II. Invrtan (cxetuprve Inrriar GROUPS) 





k 
karijjaali name of tree 
kiiri Mongoose 


Series ITT. Meptan.y, precepep pr Homorcantc Nasa. 


k 
manka virgin 
vankan fool 
pankajam lotus 


Series IV. Orner Meprat Groups 
kk 
tarkkam dispute 
markkafam monkey 
karkkafakam name of a month 


ConcLusion 
Avoiding that crude hypostatization of the visual symbol which 
vitiates so much contemporary research, it has been possible, by 
a methodical examination of certain sounds in their relevant contexts, 
to establish a systematic, unambiguous and manageable notation. 
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Although not an end in itself, a notation is an indispensable 
instrument both in broader linguistic studies, whether descriptive or 
historical, and in pedagogical practice. 

In itself a notation cannot be said to constitute a phonetic analysis 
of a language, nor can any mere enumeration of the symbols employed, 
however precise the accompanying definitions of their acoustic values, 
possibly be accounted as such. A true phonetic analysis is provided 
only by a systematic presentation of the material investigated on the 
basis of alternances established in specific contexts, together with 
precise definitions of the acoustic and physiological characteristics 
of the sounds symbolized. 

Analyses of this type are particularly valuable both to the linguistic 
historian and to those engaged in the practical teaching of languages. 
To the former the historical study of phonetic phenomena in specific 
contexts can alone be profitable. Attempts to investigate data 
divorced from the relevant context have repeatedly led, and must 
inevitably lead, to bewildering confusion.’ 

The value of systematic phonetic analysis in lingmistic pedagogy 
needs no emphasis. The establishment of alternance tables such as 
those presented above is the first task of those who seek to give a truly 
linguistic basis to their practical phonetic teaching, since only by a 
consideration of the particular circumstances in which varying degrees 
of phonetic differentiation occur in the foreign language and in the 
mother tongue, is it possible to bring order and proportion into what 
is otherwise so apt to degenerate into a meaningless travesty of 
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Sakadhoma 
By fJant CHARPENTIER 
’ ITERATURE: Weber, Omina und Portenta (1858), p. 365; 
Nazatra, ii (1861), pp. 272, n., 393; Ind. Studien, v, 257, x, 
65; Haug, Sitzber. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., 1875, 1, 506; immer, 
Ai. Leben, p. 353; Ludwig, Rig-Veda, ii, 187; Bloomfield, JAOS., 
xiii, p. exxxiv sqq.; AJPh., vii, 484 sqq.; Atharva Veda, p. 81; 
SBE., xiii, 532 sqq.; Whitney-Lauman, Atharva-Veda, pp. 377 sq. ; 
Henry, La Magie dans (Inde antique, pp. 68 sqq.; Oldenberg, RV- 
Noten, i, 160; Caland, Ai. Zauberritual, pp. 16, n. 13; 175, n. 8; 
Papesso, Jnni dell’ Atharva-Veda, p. 127, n 
The not unknown hymn 4V., vi, 128," runs as follows -— 
éakadhiimam naksatrans ya rajanam akurvata | 
bhadraham asmai prayacchan idam vastram asaditi || 1 || 
epsinan no modiwondine bhadraham sayam astu nah | 
scala es ee END ge ee AAR RSE ! 2 || 
bhadrdham aaicabhiins rijam chakadhiima {vam lili | 3 | 
yo no bhadraham akarah sGyam naktam atho divd | 
tasmai te naksatraraja Sakadhiima sadaé namah || 4 || 
“When the constellations made Sakadhima their king they 
_ bestowed upon him auspicious time: ‘ this shall be his realm.’ * (1). 

“ Auspicious time for us at noon, auspicious time be ours at evening- 
tide ; auspicious time for us at the dawn of the days, auspicious time 
may night be to us. (2) 

“During day-and-night, during (the time of) the constellations, 
during (the time of) sun and moon do thou, O king Sakadhiima, make 
auspicious time for us.’ (3) 

1 The verses 1-2 and 4 are found in the Paippalida xix, with rather strong 
differences in vv. 1-2; these varia lectiones are, however, not important (except 
perhaps inv. Id: fato ragtram ajayata instead of idam rigtram asad iti of the Vulgate). 

? Better perhaps Ppp.: tato risfram ajéyola “ thus did his rule originate ". 

* This verse is partly metrically irregular and is not found in the Ppp., it may 
perhaps be a later interpolation. But quite apart from that, Whitney's translation 
("from day-and-night ", ete.) is unintelligible to me. There is, of course, not the 
slightest doubt that ahoritra+4yim may mean “ during day-and-night" (cf. Delbriick, 
Ai. Syntax, p. 130; Speyer, Ved. vu. Sit. Syntax, p. 13), though there may seem to 
exist some difficulty concerning the other two words, However, I can see little 
difference between, ¢.c., nalsatrebhyah and nakgafregu in a connection like this one. 


“The time of the constellations " would probably be = siyam, the very beginning 
of the night when the stars first become visible. 
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“Thou who hast made auspicious time for us at evening-tide, 
by night and then by day—hail always to thee, O Sakadhiima, king of 
the constellations.” (4) 

The passages of the Kausikasitra where this hymn is mentioned, 
and where consequently the word éekadhiima again occurs have been 
indicated and discussed by Whitney and Bloomfield and need not be 
quoted here. It is also found in the compound Sakadhiimaja- in AV., 
vil, 6, 15 :— 
yesiim pascal prapadani purah parsnih puro mukha | 
khalajah sakadhiimaja urunda ye ca matmatah kumbhamuska ayaéavah | 
tan asya brakmanaspate pratibodhena' nasaya || 


In this verse, to which we shall not return in the following, the 
sense of éakadhiima- is quite clear. It simply means “ dung-smoke ”’ ; 
and it is a well-known belief that evil spirits sometimes have their 
favourite abode in dung-hills. 

The word éakadhiima- does not seem to occur otherwhere except 
in Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani, p. 11; there it is simply an 
explanation of the 4akamayo dhiimah, which occurs in the brahmodya, 
RY., i, 164, 43 (= APV., 1x, 10, 25) :— 


éakamiyam dhiimam a@rdd apagyam visiivdta pard endvarena 
uksanam préinim apacanta virds tdni dharmani prathamdny asan | 


The formal translation of this verse is not a difficult one, with the 
exception of the words visiivdtd pard endvarena.? Anyhow, the sense 
must be something like this: ‘‘ From far off I beheld the smoke of 
dung in the middle room (or: on the middlemost day) further off 
from this lower one; men cooked a speckled bull—these were the 
first settlements.’’? Whatever the sense is—and we shall revert to 
that presently—there can be no doubt whatsoever that éakamayo 


1 pratibedhena, although approved of by the dictionaries, oan scarcely be quite 
correct. Perhaps pratiikidhena, which has undoubtedly been suggested by some scholar, 
may help wa (other suggestions are rather too far off). | 

* Henry, MSE., ix, 247, translates: “ontre ciel et terre", which is scarcely possible. 
Geldner, Rigreda, i, 212, has: “in der Mitte jenseits dieses unteren (Raumes)," which 
is formally quite acceptable though the sense remains somewhat obscure. Grassmann, 
Wh., 1308 supplies agning and seems to think that we should translate “ by the 
middle (fire) which is out of the question. Ludwig, AV., ii, 583, is, os usual, 

® The words tai dharmini prothaméni dean, which recur ini, 164, 50 (= x, 00, 16), 
must mean something like thia; dharmdpi, according to my humble opinion, doca not 
here mean “laws” or “ customs", : 
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dhiimah is here = éakadhiimah, and that, consequently, it means 
some sort of star or constellation. We have here a piece of old celestial 
lore,! and we shall presently try to find out whether the real sense of 
the verse can by any means be got at. 

Great authorities have judged quite differently concerning the 
real sense of the word éakadhiima. Thus Weber, Omina und Portenta, 
p. 363, believed it to mean the fire lit before the break of the dawn 
while the stars are still visible ; by the rising and falling of its smoke 
it would prognosticate the weather of the day to come. To Weber 
this éakudhiima appeared anyhow to be identical with the sahamayo 
dhimah of the RY., i, 164, 43. Haug, however, pointed out that this 
passage does undoubtedly speak of the sacrifice of a bull, and that the 
sacrificial fire is fed by wood and not by cow-dung.* Caland again,* 
thinks that éakadhiima is originally a lump of cow-dung, which 
contains the smoke within itself; and in AV., vi, 128, where he is 
called the “‘ king of the constellations’ the éahadhiima is in reality 
Agni in his aspect of the moon, the adhipati of the nakgatras.* 

Henry § believes that uksa prénih can mean nothing but a storm- 
cloud, and that RV.,i, 164, 43, describes the preparation of the breaking 
of a thunderstorm. This, although rather eccentric, tallies fairly well 
with the explanation of Siyana, which is, however, not decisive, 
although an authority like Geldner describes it as possible.* 

Already Roth was of the opinion that sakadhiima must needs mean 
a constellation, though I cannot find that he especially pointed at the 
Milky Way. A similar opinion has been more or less vividly endorsed 
by Whitney, by Ludwig, by Zimmer, by Oldenberg, and by Macdonell 
and Keith.? Most of these authorities speak of no special asterism 
though there are hints that the name would perhaps most probably 
designate that giant cluster of solar systems called the Milky Way. 
Of that suggestion we shall have to say a few words presently. 

Finally we have to mention the opinion of Bloomfield, which stands 


1 Of. Oldenberg, RV.-Noten, i, 160. 

1 The reasoning of Ludwig, Rigveda, iv, 456, concerning this detail appears to be 
rather a casuistic one. 

® Zouberriival, p. 16, n. 13; p. 175, n. 8. 

‘Cf. AV.,-¥, 24, 10; vi, 86,2; T4., iii, 4,5, 1 (= Pirnskam, i, 5); Pr. 5, 9. 

4 MSL., ix, 247 (cf. La Magie dane [Inde antique, pp. 63 8qq.). 

* Geldner himself would not like to decide whether Jabadhima does really moon 
a constellation, dung-smoke or (according to Bloomfield) a weather-prophet. 
* Vedic Index, ti, 346, 
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all by itself? His case may be shortly stated as follows. Dairila, in 
commenting upon the paribhdsasiitra Kaus. 8, 17: pramandogira- 
salalyupadhdnasakadhiima jarantak “(when in the following are 
mentioned) the plants pramanda and uésira, a porcupine’s bristle, 
a pillow, and a sekadhtima, they are old ones", interprets éakadhima 
by brdhmana. This, of course, is entirely without value as it seems 
absolutely clear that éakadhima means simply a smoking lump of 
dung (Sakytminda); and such a one must be old, ie. dry. Just as 
valueless is the Atharvaniya-paddhati on Kaus. 76, 19-20, where it is 
said that at the wedding four éakadhiimah recite the stryapatha, 
as it seems perfectly clear that the author had not the slightest idea 
what is meant by fakadhima, Finally, in Kaus. 50, 13-16, a ceremony 
for prognosticating fair weather is prescribed, in which lumps of 
dung—not burning ones, though—are placed on the limbs of an old 
Brahmin who seems to be styled sakadhiima.® Summing up these 
passages Bloomfield concluded that gakadhiima could mean nothing 
but “ weather-prophet ", a suggestion that has met with but scant 
applause. In spite of Bloomfield’s undoubted authority in 
Atharvavedicis there is not the slightest reason to assume that an 
earthly weather-prophet should be styled raja naksatrandm as is the 
case in vi, 128, 1, 4: and thus the whole suggestion seems to me to 
fall flat. 

Saka-dhima- “ dung-smoke "’ is a compound, the first part of which 
consists of éaka(n)-, the heteroclitic stem interchanging with 
Sakyt.‘ According to Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm., ti, 1, 56, older 





' The passages in which Bloomfield has dealt with éakadhama have already been 
quoted] above, 

* Why Bloomfield translates éalali by “a boar’s bristle" is not clear to me, the 
dalali being well known from the simantonnayana. 

* This may be deduced from 50, 16, but is by no means quite clear. 

_ The etymology of Sakzt, Saker n.. mow generally acorpted seems ta be the one 
connecting it with xérpos “‘ dung, manure, filth, and which is of rather recent date 
(ef. Bartholome, BF, xv, 41; Fick, Vergl. Wh.," i, 421; Kretechmer, Finleitung, 
p. $53). Let me admit at once that this etymology appears to me entirely inadmissible. 
The correct etymology of xézpos is found already in Pott, Et. Forsch.,! ii, 205 aq. ; 
Benfey, Griech. Wurzellez, i, 260, etc. : the word belongs to xarrds “ amoke, furno", 
xardw “to breathe forth ™, Bricdtirrun’ dervei Hes.; lit. bedpas “ fume, odour”, 
keepii, kvdpti “ to breathe forth, to smoke"; Slav. kop “fume, etc. Lat. rapor 
dora not belong here, but to ONorse vafr-loci “a magic wall Se eecaiac rete 
Asgard", edfudr, name of the wind, vdfa “ to totter, to shake", Germ: wabern, ef. 
Danielason, Gramm, anmdrkaingar, i, 16, n. 2; Johansson, Gott, gel. Amz., 1890, 
Pp. 767 aq. ; AAB,, xviii, 31. Armen, kami “ wind " (Lidén, Armen. Sted., pp. 124 aq.) 
scarcely belongs here, The undoubted relationship between Lat. famus and fimus well 
illustrates the connection between xamrés and wémpor. 
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compounds such as saka-piifa-) N.pr., daka-pinda- “ lump of dung”, 
V3S., sakaidha- “ dung-fire "’ have only éaka(n)- as their first member, 
while later ones, from the times of the sfitras on (cf. Panini, ili, 2, 24), 
have éakri°, cf., e.g., éakrt-inda- (Apastamba), éakrd-riti- ‘“ dung- 
flow” (Hiranyakesin, (frhyesiitra, i, 16, 9, according to Caland, Z2DMG., 
hn, 214). The parallel yakrt, yaka(n)- “liver”, appears only in 
compounds of a quite late date with yakri? as their first member, 
such as yakrl-loma(n)- N.pr. of a people (MBh.)" Greek compounds 
with sraro- as their first member (e.g. jwaro-cKoméw, etc.) are 
of very late date and furnish us with no allusion to the original status 
of compounds formed from heteroclitica like yakyt and éakrt. The 
Latin stems jecur-, jecin(or)- also carry us no further as far as com- 
position 15 concerned, 

There can thus be no doubt at all concerning either the formation 
or the meaning of sakadhiima. Its original sense is “ dung-smoke"’, 
“smoke of burning (lumps of) dung.”” This, however, will not do for 
AY., vi, 128, where sakadhiima is styled “* king of the constellations "’. 
To find out its sense in this passage we must return to the suggestions 
of older authorities, viz. that 4atadhiima is the name of a constellation. 
The question is only this, whether we can find out what special con- 
stellation was called in Vedic times “ dung-smoke ”’. 

There have been put forth mild suggestions that the celestial 
phenomenon called éakadhiima should in reality be the Milky Way. 
Amongst the many different interpretations by which various people— 
Greeks, Hindus, Chinese, Negroes, Indians, etc—have tried to solve 
the riddle of this most prominent ornament of the nocturnal sky there 
is scarcely even an allusion to its being a column of smoke? Generally 
the Milky Way is believed to be a path or an enormous river stretching 
right across the heavens ; however, even if there be also a great number 


1 This Sakopiia is met with in the RYV., x, 132, 5: aamin sv étic chdbopiia éno 
Adé milrd nigatin Aonti virda, within a hymn which is more of less entirely obscure 
(ef. Ludwig, Rigveda, iv, 123 sq.; Oldenberg, RV.-Noten, ii, 349 #q.). There is, 
however, no doubt at all that this is the Sakapéts spoken of in Jaim. Br., i, 171 (Caland, 
Ferhandel, Akad, Amsterdam Afd. Letterbunde, xix, 4 (1919), 66 sq.), and that with 
the help of this passage the hymn may be partly reconstructed, though no such attempt 
can, of courer, be made here. 

? What Erugmann, Grusdriss,* ii, 1, 581, sexys concerning these compounds is 
incomplete and insufficient. 

2 In the Symbola philologica 0.A. Danielson dicata (Uppsala, 1932), pp. 13-42. 
I have collected somewhat ample materials concerning the lore of the Milky Way 
amongst various peoples. This collection was meant to illuminate the puzzling Homeric 
expression (dv) ruards dpodya, which is probably tteelf an old poetic name of the 
Milky Way. 
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of other ideas attached to it the one of its consisting of smoke is either 
entirely unknown or, at least, confined to some very remote and 
isolated parts of the earth.1 Tt may be taken for absolutely granted 
that it is not known within India. 

There is, however, a constellation which might perhaps quite well 
be called the “ king of the naksatras ”, viz the krttikah, the Pleiades. It 
is quite irrelevant at what time the kritikih became the constellation 
of the vernal equinox, whether at 2500-2300 B.c. or perhaps some 
centuries earlier or later.? For our present purpose it is quite sufficient 
that during Vedic times in general the Krttikah are considered to be the 
first among the constellations of the old lunar zodiac and might 
thus well be looked upon as having been installed as their sovereign 
by the other naksatras. The one objection to such a suggestion is 
that the names of the constellations are generally feminine ones ; 
and it would certainly be contrary to Indian ideas if the asterisms 
were to be ruled by a female being. Such an objection, however, falls 
flat if we suppose that the name was at a certain period not Aytitka(h) 
but sekadhiimah, which is, of course, of masculine gender and presents 
no such difficulty. 

If we suppose that éakadhiima is really an older name of the 
Pleiades we shall perhaps obtain a somewhat plausible explanation of 
that puzzling verse, RV, i, 164, 43, quoted above. “* From far off,” 
it runs, “I beheld the smoke of dung . . .* men cooked a speckled 
bull—these were the first settlements.’ We must remember, I venture 
to think, that the Pleiades are closely attached to the constellation 
called the Bull (rrsebha), are in reality the seven stars 7, etc., Tauri. 
Immediately in front of them is the sign of Rohini (a, 8, y, 8, e, Tauri) 
which is generally compared with a wagon (4akata).4 There is absolutely 
no proof that the Hindus of yore looked upon this constellation as 
being the celestial bullock *; but on the other hand there is also no 


1 As far an T am aware only the aborigines of cortain parts of Australia consider the 
Milky Way to consist of smoke, viz. the smoke from the camp-fires of dead warriors. 
Cf. Stanbridge, Trans. Ethnol, Soc, N.S., i (1861), 302. 

* Cf. Weber, Ind, Stud., ii, 240, 413 aq. ¢ Ind. Skizzen, pp- 07 sq., 136; Nexafra, 
fi, 364; Jacobi, Fesigr. Roth., p. 71; etc. The words of Weber Navara, ii, 277, con- 
cerning the date of the substitution of the britibih for rohini may still be quoted as 
a beneficent criticiem of the somewhat extravagant theories of Professor Jacobi. 

* 1 leave out here the words rigdrdta pord endearena, which are somewhat obscure 
and cannot pomibly be of any decisive importance in this connection. 

‘Ch, og. Rirfel, Konmographie der Inder, p. 138, | 

* In the Vedas the stars are sometimes styled “ bulls ™ (usds, Pirah), of. Sym, 
phil. O. A, Danielson dicatae, Pp. 25 aq. 
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proof that they did not. And I shall thus venture to suggest that the 
contents of this puzzling verse is really a scrap of star-lore, according 
to which men cooked a bull (the constellation of Taurus) on a dung-fire, 
the smoke of which, the “‘ dung-smoke"’, is in reality the Pleiades." 
Though I have collected somewhat extensive materials concerning 
the names and lore of the Pleiades amongst various peoples, I am not 
aware of any special instances where they are looked upon as being 
a sort of heavenly smoke. This in itself is, however, searcely a valid 
objection against the suggestion put forth above. For undoubtedly 
the Pleiades are sometimes believed to be a light-coloured cloud in the 
sky; and there is little difference between “cloud” and “smoke “,* 
especially as the “ dung-smoke ” (sakadhiima) is of a whitish colour. 
However, there seems to exist within India at least one proof of the 
fact that the Pleiades were sometimes connected with the idea of smoke. 
Hemacandra, Desin, 5, 62, has preserved an expression of probably 
popular origin, viz. dhiimaddhayamahisio krttikah, With this word 
seem to be connected dhtimaddhao tatika mahizaica in 5, 65, ae 
dhimamahisi, which in 5, 61, together with three synonyms,” is 
interpreted by nifdra “a cloud”: The Pleiades consequently were 
also known as the dhiimadhvajamahisyah. The pond (tataka) with the 
mist floating over its surface is dhiimadhvaja; there is, however, a 
ee in understanding how the buffalo (mahisa) could also be called 
imadhvaja, unless such an explanation is simply a lapsus caused 
by the misunderstanding of the dhiimadhvajamahisit. As far as I 
understand the word mahisi in this compound cannot be the usual 
one meaning “a female buffalo”; it must be another, otherwise 
unknown word ae “ mist, fog, cloud ", which is connected with 
p. mahika “ mist, cloud "’ and its possible elataniebie: 4 Tt even seems 
doubtful to me wisther mahist, makisi, is the correct and original 





1 The last words of the verse: (dni dhdrmani prathamdny dsan I have ventured 
to translate: “ theae were the first scttlementa.” This, according to my humble 
opinion, means that the men of yore were at their death metamorphosized into stars 
and thus had their abode in the nocturnal sky, an idea which is by no means foreign to 
Ancient India (ef. e.g., Schermann, Am U'rquell, vi, 5 sqq.. and the present writer, 
Symb. phil. 0. A. Danielason dicatae, pp. 30 aq.). According to such an interpretation 
the dergé in RV., i, 164, 50 (=x, 90, 16) are also called “ the first settlements", 
which is, of course, ef Poors im possible. ; 

* Cf, o.g., Meghadiita, 68. 

a Viz. dhdmari, dhimid, and dhimasAd. According to the Peleraburg Dict, 
dhimamohist in certain native dictionaries means “a cloud”. On dhimari ef, 
Zacharin, Beitrdge, pp. 65, 66,85; dh@maribi occurs in the Comm. ‘on Gatidavaha, 639. 
‘Cf. ZDNG., lxxiii, 146 aqq., and J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 113, n. 
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form of this word, but this must be left aside here, Be it enough to 
state that the name dhiimadhvajamahigyah may probably denote the 
Pleiades as “ the smoky cloud " or something very much like that. 

That the Pleiades rule over the changes of the weather is a well- 
known idea amongst many peoples?; and many are the peoples all 
over the earth who begin their year either with the rise or with the 
setting of the Pleiades. As, however, I shall hope to deal with these 
topics in the near future, I cannot enter upon them here. We may only 
remember that amongst the names of these seven stars preserved to 
us in the Yajur-vedas (ambd, duld, nitatni, abhrayanti, meghayanti, 
varsayanti, cupunika),* there are at least three (abhrayanti, 
meghayanti, varsayanfi) which allude to their domination over the 
clouds and rains. To pray to them for fair weather, to try to 
prognosticate from their appearance the weather of the day to come 
would only be quite a natural thing to do. This is what I think is 
included in the Atharvanic hymn to the éakadhima and in the 
ceremonies performed with the help of it. 


* The kyttibih, as is well known, are also called bahulah (cf. Panini, iv, 3, 34; 
a person born under this constellation is called Bahula). This scarcely means “ the 
humerous ones " (thus Weber, Nazotra, ii, 368), but rather “ the obscure, dark ones” 
or possibly “ the ones crammed together "’. 

" CE, eg., the quotations from Aratus and Moir} in Athenaws, xi, 490 A; 491 
B, ete. 

1 TS., iv, 4,5, 1; Kafh., xl, 4; MS., ii, B13 (with the variants buli—a simple 
mistake—and stanayanti instead of earsayeanti) ; of, T'Br., ii, 1, 4, 1. 


Purana Legends and the Prakrit Tradition in New 
Indo-Aryan 
By Sunt Kumar CHatrers 

E is now generally admitted that a great deal of the ancient and 
medieval myth and legend enshrined in the Sanskrit epics and 
Puranas is of non-Aryan origin, and that even in Vedic mythology 
certain pre-Aryan elements are present. Puranic myths of the gods 
and legends of kings, heroes, and sages, in the form in which we find 
them in the Sanskrit works, represent undoubtedly a considerable 
amount of modification from their original forms, whether Aryan or 
non-Aryan : witness, e.g., the treatment of what would appear to be 
a genuine Aryan (? Indo-European) saga—that of Puriravas and 
Urvadsi, as we find it in the Rigveda and the Satapatha Brahmana, in 
the Visnu Purana and in the subsequent Puranas. The non-Aryan 
speaking masses in Northern India became Aryanized in language, and 
their tales and legends were retold as a matter of course in the Aryan 
language of their adoption. A good many of these were Sanskritized 
and obtained a place in the Puranas and other Brahmanical literature, 
and so received the stamp of official or orthodox Hinduism. These 
Hinduized stories in their Sanskrit version then obtained a prestige 
far above that of the older or original versions, which might linger 
on for some time, but they were inevitably lost with the loss of the 
non-Aryan language and non-Aryan tradition, or, when they were of 
Aryan origin, with the later rehandling by Brahman scholasticism. 
The Aryanized or Hindu version in Sanskrit, if it came into being 
sufficiently early, imposed the Aryanized or Sanskrit names of the 
gone and heroes among the people, though here and there some debased 
non-Aryan names might continue in connection with village cults and 
senate which were tolerated, and at times even encouraged with 
good humoured indulgence, by the followers of the official Brahmanical 
When the Sanskrit names were in use early, before the close of the 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) period, we might expect to find Prakrit 
forms of these names to be in current use among the people as something 
received traditionally, like the religion and like the general mass of 
words in the language itself. And such MIA, names would in their turn 
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be expected to be handed down, together with the myth and legend 
and the religions as well as linguistic traditions, to the New Indo- 
Aryan (vernacular) speeches. But in this matter, more than in any 
other thing, there has been a constant interference from the sacred 
language, Sanskrit. This interference began with the beginning of 
MIA.: thus the MLA. bimiana, bambhana, babbhana < brahmana has 
continued down to NIA, (e.g. Bengali ba@mun, Bihari bah/an, etc.), 
but already in Pali the vernacular word is ousted by the Sanskrit 
brahmana. 

The Sanskrit versions of the Purana legends became the standard 
versions. They became pan-Indian during the last 2,000 or 1,500 years. 
A local cult or a local deity with its local legends could address itself 
to an all-India audience only through a Sanskrit Purana in which it 
found a place, either as an independent cult or by incorporation into 
or synthesis with some other cult or deity. In this way it became one 
of universal Hindu appeal and universal Hindu popularity, although 
originally it was not much known beyond its own little tribe or 
district. 

The Rama story, the Mahabharata story, the Krsna legend— 
all these, and many more, are now so very much the common property 
of the Indian (Hindu) people that it is hard to realize that 2,000 or 
2,500 years ago a good many of them were either not in existence 
(at least in the form in which they are current now) or were not known 
to the greater part of the Indian world of the day. They were passed 
on from one part of the country to another as a part of the Hindu 
(Grahmanical, Jaina, and Buddhist) religion which seems to have 
been taking shape in the Upper Ganges Valley, through an initial 
fusion of the Aryan with the Dravidian and Austric peoples and 
cultures, during the middle of the first millennium B.c. From the 
Pali Jataka it would appear that even during the centuries immediately 
before Christ the Rama story had not yet erystallized—it was still 
in a fluid state, and that the Mahabharata story was not yet fully 
known to the Aryan and Aryanized people of the East, among whom 
the Buddhist canon, including the Jataka (the latter at least in its 
primitive form), grew. About the Krsna legend, too, we find versions 
and references in the Jataka quite confusing in their contradictions 
to and occasional agreements with the Purina and the Mahabharata. 
The Brahmanical Ramayana, Mahabharata, and Puranas made a 
clean sweep of the older versions, seemingly wiping them out of the 
popular mind (I say seemingly because in some cases these extra- 
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Purana versions persisted, despite the supreme position of the Purina) : 
and with the establishment of the above works the Sanskrit forms of 
the names put out of use the vernacular or Prakrit ones, which had 
been current in the land from the earlier pre-Aryan or pre-Brahmanical 
tradition, or had obtained currency from the stories being carried 
by vernacular oral tradition from province to province during the 
MIA. period. 

We have no means of knowing how and when what may be called 
“the Sanskrit Purina tradition *’ established ttself among the people 
in a particular locality, but there is no doubt that it was pretty late 
in being introduced in some parts of the country. Sanskrit names now 
reign supreme in most of the NIA, speeches in either their pure 
(fatsama) or modified (semi-fatsama) forms. This can give us no clue 
for finding the likely period of introduction of a Purina legend 
among the people of a particular locality—of its coming into vogue 
among them. The masses followed their gramya-lharma, their village 
cults, which could be described as a sort of half-cooked animism on 
its way to transformation into higher Hinduism, to which it had in 
a vague way affiliated itself. The grima-devatds or village gods and 
godlings had their own names, vernacular Indo-Aryan or pre-: | 
unmeaning of anything to their worshippers. The Sanskrit gods and 
heroes with their Sanskrit names brought in a new world of dignity 
and romance and also of spiritual aspiration, and the grama-devatas 
as a result were cast into oblivion or were identified with the new 
deities with their Brahmanical prestige. In a case like this the cultural 
status and the power of assimilation and resistance of the people 
being brought under the influence of official Brahmanism decided 
how far the new pantheon and the new names would be victorious. 
Thus in the Dravidian South, in the Tamil land, the Indo-Aryan 
Hindu gods imposed their worship and their legends and also their 
names (and at the same time they absorbed a great deal from the local 
cults and local legends as well), but some of their Dravidian counter- 
parts or prototypes did not wholly surrender—their native names 
have survived: for we have the Tamil Murwkan beside Kumara or 
Subrahmanya, Mal beside Visnu, Korravai beside Durga, Mayon 
beside Arsna, Valiyén or Vellaiyén beside Baladewa ; and the names 
Siva and Sambhu themselves have been sagpested as being early 
Sanskritizations from the Dravidian. A study of the onomastics of 
the North Indian grama-devatas (full lists and studies of the cults of 
these are still lacking) will undoubtedly reveal as much of interesting 
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and important facts about pre-Puranic and pre-Hindu religion in 
India as that of the Sanskrit mythological and legendary names. 

The present question, however, is that of the introduction of 
Puranic myths and legends of gods and heroes in the various Indo- 
Aryan tracts, and of their original or earlier forms. If in this connection 
we can find in a NIA. language a name of Prakrit origin, either still 
current or obsolescent or wholly obsolete, used side by side with or 
suppressed in recent years by the corresponding Sanskrit one, that 
would certainly be a very strong argument for the assumption that the 
story of the particular god or hero in some form or other had become 
popular in the MIA. or pre-vernacular period. In this way we may 
obtain from Indo-Aryan (and other) linguistics some valuable ancillary 
help for the reconstruction of the religious history of Aryan India. 
It is, however, necessary to guard against an argumentum ab silentio 
in a situation like this, as there is every likelihood of an old Prakrit 
name having been supplanted by its Sanskrit form. Thus we see from 
Al-Birini how during the last 800 or 900 years some common 
geographical names with a religious association have become altered 
from Prakrit to Sanskrit—old Prakritic names like Mahira (or more 
correctly Mahura as given by Al-Birini’s elder contemporary Al-‘uthi) 
and Jawn, which Al-Birini heard and wrote down about 1000 a.c. have 
now been supplanted by the semi-tatsama forms Mathra and Jamna 
(Muttra, Jumna — Mathura, Yamuna). But the positive fact presented 
by the Prakritic or MIA. vernacular names cannot be ignored, that the 
Puranic legend in question actually existed as a popular one, not 
confined to the Sanskrit texts, at some period before the development 
of the NIA. vernaculars. 

Thus, among the Bengali-speaking people, the persistent use 
even at the present day, of a number of names of MIA. origin In 
connection with the Krsna legend would testify to the fact of its 
popularity in the pre-Bengali period, and the occurrence of one or two 
names in their Prakritic forms would also point to the existence of 
certain episodes or versions of that legend before 1000 a.c., the point 
de départ for the NIA. vernaculars. The same thing we cannot say 
of the Rama legend : although no MIA. forms of names of characters 
from this cycle are found in Bengali, it might have been for aught we 
know equally popular with the Krsna legend in the pre-vernacular 
period : and, as a matter of fact, there is other evidence pointing to 
the existence of old popular versions of the Rama story side by side 
with or to the exclusion of the Sanskrit version as in Valmiki. The 
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following names from the Krena legend are to be considered: Krsna : 
MIA. Kanha, Old Bengali Kanha, Middle Bengali Kanha, Kana, 
Kanha, Kana, New Bengali Kanu, Kandi (< Kana + ~i, -a), 

Radha, Radhika: MIA. Rahia, Rahia, MB. Rahi, Rai, NB. Rai. 

Nanda: MB. Nanda = Na*da (with reduced nasal; cf. Ongin 
and Development of the Bengali Language, pp. 360-2), Ndda (Srikrsna- 
kirttana). 

Kamsa: MB, (Srikrsna-Mrttana) Kdéa, On the basis of this MB. 
form, with -d- for -dm-, the Mchammadan historians wrote down 
in their Persian histories the name of the Hindu feudatory prince 
(who during the second decade of the fifteenth century wrested the 
kingdom of Bengal from its Mohammadan ruling house) with an alif 
(= long -a-) in the middle, as k'ns = hans for *kis. 

Abhimanyu : MIA, Ahimannu, Ahivannu), Late MIA. *Afimanna 
(Ahitanna), *Ahivanna, early MB. Athana (as in the SKK., from 
Ahivannu), Aimana (pronounced Aiitana, as in the Hariwamsa of 
Bhavananda: from Ahimannu), late MB. Ayan, NB. Ayan, (Athana 
appears to be an early West Bengali, and Aimana an early East 
Bengali form). 

The Bengali forms based on those of MLA. would certainly demon- 
strate a continuity of the tradition among the Bengali-speaking people 
in the matter of the Krsna legend, at least from the time when 
Ahimannu-Ahivannu and Rahia were current in popular speech. 

The form Aithana-dimana-Ayan = Abhimanyu has an important 
bearing on the development of the Krsna legend in Bengal. 

The episode of the hero's amours with the gopis in the Krena 
legend grew with the centuries. From the scanty references to this 
Vraja-lila, or sports in Vraja of Krsna and the cowherd maidens, in 
the older Puranas like the Visnu Purina (and the Harivamsa), it 
was elaborated by successive generations of poets and Vaisnava 
teachers, the process continuing down to the eighteenth century in 
Bengal. Mr. Sukumar Sen in his recent work, A History of Brajabuli 
Literature (Calcutta University, 1935), which ts a very valuable 
historical and literary study of their lyric literature of Bengal 
Vaishnavism, has given a useful conspectus of the “ Historical 
Development of the Radha-Krena Legend" (chap. xxm, pp. 472- 
481; also chap. xxiv). It seems that the Radha-Krsna legend, 
particularly in a detailed account of the loves of the two divine lovers, 
received a greater elaboration in Bengal than anywhere else, certain 
matters and episodes not mentioned in the Puranas both early and 
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late bemg found in Bengali Vaishnavite literature only and in no other 
vernacular literature. Radha, as the favourite of Krsna among the 
gopis, came to be recognized in the Puranas very late—the Harivamda, 
the Visnu-Purana, and even the Bhagavata Purana do not know her 
even by name; on the other hand, elaborate Radha stories with her 
family tree and enfowrage all complete and her special status and 
mystic place in the Krsna-gopa or Vraja-lila episode form a fully 
established feature in the very late Purinas, the Padma and the 
Brahma-vaivarta, the latter of which was compiled in West Bengal 
as late as the sixteenth century (vide Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra 
Vidyanidhi’s Bengali articles on the subject). In Bengali Vaishnavism, 
Radha has been exalted even above Krana; and while the earlier 
Puranas are silent about Radha, and while in the North Indian 
tradition, as e.g. in Siira-disa, the Braj poet of the sixteenth century, 
Radha, is just an unmarried gopi, the embodiment of the human soul 
in quest of God through faith and love, the Bengali tradition, from the 
poet Badu Candidisa, the earliest Bengali writer on the Krsna legend 
(fourteenth century (7), fifteenth century (?)) onwards, makes Radha 
a married woman, the wife of one Aihana (Aimana, Ayan). 

This name in its Sanskrit form is unknown to Bengali; the Sanskrit 
equivalent Abhimanyu occurs for the first time in the Sanskrit literature 
of the Bengal school of Vaishnavism during the sixteenth century : 
the Brahma-vaivarta Purina gives the name in the form Rayana, 
which is obviously based on the sixteenth century Bengali Ay@n— 
and in this way this Purina betrays its indebtedness to sixteenth 
century vernacular Bengali sources for this episode. Aydin-Athana- 
Aimana goes back to MIA. times, the MIA. Ahivannu-Ahimannu 
alone can explain the Bengali forms by linking them up with 
Abhimanyu ; the Bengali forms as derived from MIA, unquestionably 
establish an old tradition, and if the name Abhimanyu were a new 
one in the Krsna legend (as many names in the Radha-Krspa cycle 
are), cropping up or gaining currency at the hand of the Vaisnava 
scholars in the sixteenth century, we should have found only the 
fatsama form or a seméi-fatsama equivalent for it in Bengali, and no 
tadbhawa or Prakritic form like A yién-Aihana-Aimana. 

Radha’s position as the wife of a respectable man who is carried 
by the frenzy of her passion for God incarnate as Krsna, quite against 
social conventions and social morality and reckless of social obloquy, 
gave rise in Bengal Vaishnavism to the doctrine of the Parakiya or 
Another's Wife Way, in which the love of man for God could be 
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compared only to the intense passion of a married wife for another 
man, a passion which may lead her to sacrifice everything in the world. 
The germs of the Parakiya idea could only be based on the initial 
belief that Radha was already a married woman before she loved 
Krsna; and it may be suspected that the Parakiyd idea arose partly 
from the necessity to explain or justify what pained most people 
as something anti-social and immoral in a popular legend when the 
latter was made the basis of religion and philosophy. Moreover, to 
ease the conscience of the Vaisnava faithful, by showing the immaculate 
nature of Radha’s conjugal life, her husband Ayin (Abhimanyu) was 
described as an impotent person—there being some insistence on 
this point among the later Vaisnava writers. - But all this, much less 
Radha’s marriage, and even her very existence, is unknown to the 
older Sanskrit Purana tradition; and the North Indian and other 
Indian tradition know Radha to be just a simple cowherd maiden, 
one among the gépis, whom Siiradisa in his Braj lyrics marries to 
Krsna according to the Gandharva rite. How old can this be in the 
Radha-Krsna legend, and where would it have come into being! 

The oldest literary mention of Radh& occurs in the “ Gatha-sapta- 
éati’ of Hala, which, although it undoubtedly presents older elements 
going back possibly to the first century a.c., cannot date, in its present 
form, from an epoch earlier than the middle of the first millennium 
after Christ. But it appears there is plastic evidence in Bengal, dating 
from the sixth century A.c., as to the existence of Radha as the gopi 
par excellence, the one specially loved by Krsna. We have to mention 
the famous Paharpur Stipa bas-reliefs in stone of the Krsna legend, 
comprising the unique slab with a pair of youthful lovers whose divine 
nature is indicated by a floral halo round their heads,—the lover, 
an ephebe (Kigora) and the girl standing side by side in an affectionate 
manner in poses which remind one of the characteristic poses for 
standing Krsna and Radha in later Bengali art. (The famous Pallava 
bas-relief on a heroic scale at Mahaibalipuram near Madras, one of the 
grandest creations of Indian sculpture, depicting the holding of the 
Govardhana Hill by Krsna and dating probably from the seventh 
century, seems also to show the figure of Radha to the left of the hero : 
but this is slightly later than the small slab at Paharpur, where it 
will be allowable to see Radha and Krsna in their oldest plastic 
representation.) 

Radha (Rahia) is thus attested from literature of pre-vernacular 
times, and plastic art seems also to have figured her from the sixth 


} 
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century. The Bengali name Ayiin-Aihana-Aimana for her husband, 
presupposing the MIA. source-forms would establish the occurrence 
of this character in the Radhi-Krgna story as current in Bengal 
about the same time, if not earlier, Radha as a Paraliya Nayika, 
therefore, can reasonably be deduced from the Prakrit form of her 
husband's name as having existed from MIA. times—from the middle 
of the first millennium after Christ, at least : the germs of the spiritual 
translation of the Parakiya idea which was formally adopted as an 
important doctrine in Bengal Vaishnavism in the sixteenth century, 
therefore, can be taken back so early. This conception might have 
originated in Bengal, with the Buddhistic Sahaja-yana; and it 
remained confined to Bengal, and restricted among a local group of 
Vaisnavas (among whom we have to count Jayadeva, the author of 
the Gitagovinda, of the twelfth century), who drew upon the Radha- 
Krsna story as a spiritual pattern, or spiritual experience and exercise, 
up to the sixteenth century, when, under the impetus of the Vaisnava 
revival inaugurated by Caitanya, it asserted itself as an idea, and was 
adopted by the followers of Caitanya, who built up the Gandiya or 
Bengal Vaisnava doctrines, and was carried by them to Puri, to 
Brindiban, and to other centres. 

The Prakritic names current in the vernacular are thus a strong 
evidence for the antiquity of some of the features of the Krsna legend, 
despite the silence of the early Puranas about them. The Prakrit 
tradition in Bengali in this matter can thus be utilized as evidence for 
the existence of a base for the Parakiyad-vada in pre-Mohammada 
times, possibly almost coévally with the Radha story itself—at least 
in Bengal. 

Later legends in Bengal and in the late Puranas give the names of 
the cowherd attendants and associates of K rana and the gopi friends 
of Radha, The Bhagavata Purina knows some of the former, but the 
latter are gradually created in Bengal Vaishnavism, eight of them 
(asta-sakhi) being finally named and selected as special confidantes 
of Iadha, and superior to the rest, whole hosts of whose names occur 
in the different works. In the earlier versions the gopis form merely 
a crowd, as a background for Radha, and one old woman, the beldame 
Baddayi (so she is called in the SKK. and in other MBE. works, the name 
commonly occurring as Badai), stands out as Radha’s confidante, 
her chaperone, who acts as a sort of kuttint or ditt (go-between or 
messenger) between her and her lover. In some late Sanskrit works 
Badayi's name is given simply as Jarati or “‘ the old woman”. Latterly 
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the character of Badayi took up a Sanskrit name of one of Radha's 
Sakhis—she became merged in Vrnda, popularly called “* Vrndaditi ” 
in Bengal, who has assumed most of the functions of Badayi. The 
Prakritic name Baddyi (< bada “big, great '’, of uncertain origin, 
and dyi < dyi = drika “ grandmother’’) may be taken to indicate 
that this beldame also comes down from the pre-vernacular tradition 
of the legend, and belongs to the older, non-Puranic or pre-Puranic 
* stratum. 

The above Prakritic forms in NIA. Bengali are thus of great value 
in studying the origin and growth of the Purana legend of Krsna- 
Radha in Bengal. But the same cannot be said of the Rama legend. 
Only ts. and sts. forms of the Sanskrit names are in use in Bengal. 
In the Awadhi tract, on the other hand, as we find from Tulasidasa’s 
works, forms of the names of the Ramayana characters which could 
only have come down from the MIA. are extant. Thus —- 

Sita: MIA, sid, sia, Old Eastern Hindi siya, siya, present day siya, 
say (e.g. the Bengali name Saydirdm, sometimes “ corrected” to 
Sahay-ram, which is borrowed from Eastern Hindi stydaram). 

Iaksmana: MIA, Lakkhana, OFH. Lakhana. The influence of 
the Sanskrit form with Ld- was certainly responsible for modifying 
the La- of an expected *Lakhana. 

Kama; the form commonly used in NIA. is the Sanskrit Rama 
(fam), instead of the expected vernacular *Rawa, Raw: but the 
fact that in the early Hindi MSS., {1a Rama is frequently—almost 
always—spelt as (Ta = Ramma, would seem to suggest that this 
spelling with the nasal was a compromise between a popular 
pronunciation *Aaiea or Rdwa and the learned form Hama. 

Vasistha : Hindi Basith. This name has changed its meaning, and 
in some respects has degenerated semantically in Hindustani. 

No other names bear the stamp of MIA. on them, but these would 
enable us to assume that the popularity of the Rama story, in 
the Eastern Hindi districts at least, dates from the MIA. period. 

The great gods of Hinduism were worshipped in the pre-vernacular 
period in Bengal, but the vernacular Prakrit names which were in 
existence have in most cases been ousted by Sanskrit tss. or ates. If 
a sts. kestd (or keétd) has not been able to make the Prakritic hinu, 
kanai obsolete, even in ponent cay Bengali, another sts. Bisti (or 
Bisti), nowadays “ corrected " to Bisnu, in pronunciation, has driven 
out the Bengali equivalents of the MIA. Veniu, Vinhu. A MB. 
Bambha occurs as a sts., but now we have the ts. Brahma only 
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(pronounced as Bromha, or Bemhd, Bemma in folk Bengali). Siva 
occurs as a ts. Sibd, Sibo, Sib in Bengali, but in the Bengali surname 
Svit is just likely that we have the Prakritic form. (This Simay equally 
be from MIA. siha = simha: but siigha and not siha seems to have 
been the form native to the source—Prakrit of Bengali, siia being 
a Western Indian, probably also a Midland, form: cf. Simhapura 
= Singur in Bengal (or Siigur = Srifga-pura ?), but in Kathiawad 
we have Sihaur, and in Rajasthani si = simia). | 

Prakritic names of deities which have survived in Bengali are 
Digi, a folk-form, often used in contempt, as an equivalent of the name 
Durga (Durgika = Duggia > Digi), and Sath or Sath (pron. Sath) 
= the goddess Sasthi, a form of Matrka worshipped on the sixth day 
of childbirth (Sasthi > satthi, éatthi > sathi > sathi > sath: the 
spelling with g- is due to Sanskrit influence). The form sath is now 
mostly used as a pious exclamation from mothers and grandmothers 
to avert a bad omen from little children—it is merely an invocation 
to the goddess Sasthi, Kali in Bengali might be the ts, Kali, but it s 
equally likely that it is the tbh. form of Kalika. 

When Bengali and other NIA. languages started on their new career 
the number of such traditional Prakrit names was undoubtedly much 
greater. But after the first century and a half of the storm of the Turki 
conquest, when much of Hindu religion and culture was endangered, 
a renaissance of Hindu life began. There were two streams in which 
this revived cultural life flowed: the Bhakti movement on the one 
hand, and the vulgarization or popularization of the Puranas on the 
other. Sanskrit exerted a tremendous influence on both, and 
Sanskritization of Prakritic names came in as a matter of course with 
the attempts of both the reformers and orthodox Brahmans to 
re-establish a higher Hinduism which could stand the onslaught of 
Islam both as a political power and as a proselytizing religion. 
Establishment of the Sanskrit names linked up the Sanskrit Puranas 
and the epics with the life of the masses and gave a certain classic 
dignity to this aspect of popular Hinduism, but it broke up the Prakrit 
tradition or obscured it. The old Prakritic names, precious indications 
of the situation in the popular faith in pre-Mohammadan times, 
became more and more restricted. The few that still remain or may 
be gleaned are well worth investigation, by resuscitation from the older 
strata of NIA. literatures and from NIA. folk-speech, for a close 
scientific study. 


Some New Awromani Material 
prepared from the collections of ide Mever Hieandictsen 
By ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN 


TN the late Age Meyer Benedictsen’s note-books from his visit to 

Persia and Kurdistan in the year 1901, which are now in my 
nosseasion, due to the kindness of Mrs. Meyer Benedictsen, I find some 
inpublished Awromani texts dictated to Meyer Benedictsen by 
‘Abdu'l-Ghafir, native of Awroman,' viz. an unfinished tale, not 
accompanied by a translation, and the so-called “* Bacmeistersche 
Sprachproben ", I here submit these texts, prepared according to the 
principles laid down in Les Dialectes d'Awroman et de Pawd 
and noted in the system of transcription used in that book.* The 
translation of the tale has been made by me with the aid of a few 
marginal notes in the manuscript. The paragraphs quoted in the 
footnotes refer to the Grammar given in Les Dialectes d' Awromdn et de 
Pawa. I leave unnoticed a few differences in the forms of the words, 
vocalization, etc. 

As to the story of Dalli and the Khordsdnian, only the beginning 
has been noted. Cf. The Wiles of Women, from the Turkish by 
J. A. Decourdemanche (London 1928) pp. 77 f. The principal figure, 
Dalla, is, of course, the wily Dalila of Baghdad, known to readers 
of the Arabian Nights (vide Chauvin, Bibliographie, No. 147). 


Abbreviations 

Awr. = Benedictsen-Christensen, Les Dialectes d' Awroman, ete. 

M.-H. Gir. = 0. Mann, “ Mundarten der Girdn, bearbeitet von 
Karl Hadank ” (Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen, iii, 2). Berlin, 
1930, Awromani, pp. 367-395. 

Soane =“ A Short Anthology of Guran Poetry,” by Major E. B. 
Soane, JRAS., 1921, pp. 57 ff. 

ar. = Arabic. 

awr. = Awromani. 

kind. = Kandidlai. 


p. = Persian. 





t Vide Les dialectes d'Awroman ef de Pid. Toxtes recucillis par Age Meyer 
Benedictsen, revus et publiés avec des notes et une esquisse de grammaire par Arthur 
Christensen. Cop., 1021 (Det Kgl, Danake Vidensbobernes Selababs historiak-filologiake 
Meddelelser, vi, 2), p. 4. 

® Observe: j is English y, j is English j. 
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Tue Story or DALLA AND THE KHORASANIAN 

Ja Sa’r-u-BaySajinii Saysdwe bé, ismas Xoaja Mohammad be. 
Xuila dawliSmin wi yaili sahib-yoSrit! bé. Zianéwid bé, fore zarifai 
‘ba. A Zania Mim’d pore be; ta ini Xoajii Mohammiid iradas kiird 
belo ziarit-u-jinow yod4j. Be taqdid*-u-yosa Xoaja Mohammiié 
taSarik®-a8 kird, ja tek-u-hajajiiina lua paij Makki-i-Airifi. Jira sata 
ja Mikkaéna moattil bén bi, ta jira —_ kiirda. Cawmaj * Xoaja 
MohammiS amfiwe pe Bayd4j, jawi* ow jini wes. Dia #inakes 
lamas har pér-ind,? ni-zijni.* SaraS sirr® be. Cawmaj watas ba 

kia: “ Ba bilmé # ow law Abu Jafari Helali rimat.”’ Dves-u- 
Hines rot naj ow law Abu Jafari Helali. Ja laméw i Zand Abu 
Jafari-san hali kir§. Abu Jafri rapisaey ramhs @ kiiré, wats : 
“ Awid 1? hiirin ™ mini.” Watas: “ Tefl zaruewen ™ fa limaw 1 
Zinéna, semme ajab ajal?* miwo ! wi a cidimis yas nii-mawo pi] adaw 
babais.” Cawdmaj huriizaj,1* améwii pj jana wéSan. 

Ja-dmaw jira meni a Hind kenatiwid dis.” Addw babas ji-dmaw 
Jara mena har diié mardé.* Kenadéesin dai ba dws-u-dajini. Ta 
jira siti dijanii S0taé di pena,™! nimisin nia ba ™ Dali. Diliw 
BaySaj miikur-ini, Ciwdmaj jindw babéw wéSini nedtari.” 
Qor'inds wéné2* omme kenat@we Sirin-e-mahbub-e-qisagki be. 
Hir &i mayluq-u-Bayd4j bé kul a’og ba Dali bié. Dali su-5 ba 
kesi nii-kirS ; ta roiwm *5 pidjwse yorasini ami ow Bayda. Ja ri-u- 
hiimamieni yorasini Dali’ dia, adoqis bi. Kawt ow 43né4,** ta ama 
janiw wésan, Xorasani watas: “Aj Dali, bd, su-m-péndim b’kara."" 
Dila wat: “ Zgir honfriwat bo, dibes nfiin Su-t-pen’ bakéiru.”” 





1 Arp. godrit, " Arp. tegdir. 7 Arp. f@darwk, ‘ Awr., p. 126 6. 
+ = diwedmaj, ddwomaj, ddwodmaj. '§ 58. T § 105. 
* § 69, cf. § 35, rem. 2; here the syllable .nd is affixed to the 3rd person of the 


y The ar.-p. substantive serr used as aon adjective. 
1 8 137 ot the end. 
1! Ramil, instrument of divination, ordinarily a tray of sand. 
6 194; 184 (-i2). 
4 Adjective used as a substantive (= serr, Benedictaen’s note). 
1g Bo. 
1) § 60; it seems to be a special future form. 
1© Ar..p, ‘eal “ family ", “ children.” 
‘7 § 47. 1s 5 66. a9 § 46. ee § 61. 
4 § 120. In Kurdistan, the children are suckled until the age of four or five years 
(Benedicteen’s remark). 
= 9 128, remark concerning the use of ba. 
= § 63. “6 06; Ist Preterite: wdndm. 
= Filcwae, mE 81; § 128, 
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Xorasani wataS: “ Hurazi!+ ba bilma bazdr."’ Dws-u-joisan * 
gert u ludj bazar. 

Qisera* piitaj* ba bazariinii, Sarafedan di, siir-u-dukan-u- 
wetow ne&ti beri; iiiliwi telaw noqri wiir-u-diim-u-wésind nid 
beri.’ Xorastini watis ba Dali: “To Céga binisira, ta amon 
belu law sardfi; inji* bazani amon &@4 miikiri.” Dali 
nistéri. Xorasini lui, law sirafiow mnidtdri. Siraf miirhabé 
kird, watas: ‘ Dukfin-u-wét-in, hir ¢@5 Jizem-in buadéa,”’’ 
Xorasini watéi: “ Asrafi romi-6 hin?” Watas: “ Bota, hinom.” 
Norasani watas: ‘* Kisewi sir ba mor® bowr’.""* Siraf lua kiséwa 
pér-a§ dword ; sir bi mor bé. Xorasini wathS: “ Lud, kisé wetini 
seka-je neifapuri bowri!"’ Siraif lua, kisé wetiri sir bi mdras 
aworS. Xorasini watés: “ Lui, kisé watiri sekiw irani bowri !” 
Saraf Jia awordas. Watas: ‘* Lui, kiséwa sekdw ingilisi bowra ! " 
Siraf lua awordas. Xorasini wat: “ Lui, kis¢wa sekAw urusi bowri |” 
Saraf dwordas. Qards? heft ™ kisi sir bi mdr ziirié aworé, wer-u- 
dém"-u-yorasini nifisiéri. Cawdmaj yorasini jo-jo kisik®s wilzné 
kiirS, jo-jo niajSéni™ bayalas.4 Sardf watis: “Ces miikiiri 7” 
Xorasani wit; ‘“ Luaj mali.” ™ Sirif watés; “ Heft kisow amen 
biniérow 1a." XNorasini watés: “ Mal-e-wém-in.” Sarah watas : 
“ Cini mal-u-wét-iin?” Xorasini wit: “To yejatit in-ini amon 
rut }* bikirino 217 Ciba ziiriing ?”’ Sarifi watas dubdra: “ Maliw 
amon. baniérow, luaé.”’ Xorasini watis: “ Amon amfnié, mo'dmeli 
bakaru: iste mo‘amela n'mikiru. Sowéa ba zor niimawo.” 

Ayer yorasani u siraf goziij,” fere jaktarinSan ™ kodt,*! ta dhl-u- 
bazairi geléx * bio, persadan =: “I ma‘areki ® Gé§-in?” Sardfi 
watis: ‘i hazarat, i pifja heft kisi mal-o-amoena’ birddn *; 
iste niimedéso."’ ** PersaSan ja yorasini: “ Paj 628 niimedéjso mal-u-1 





1 § 66. 2 Cf, jotdrini, jotrini, § 123. 2 § 134. 

“§ 5. 8 § 62; Ploperfect. “6 134. 

1 banléd, § 65. Op. adr be-mokr. °§ 53: babword, bard. 
1 Ar-p. al-jarad. ™ Aaft, but kawt above, p. 468, L 22 , vide Awr. p. 1, L. 11. 
i dém = dam. 2 neaj-d-End. as ‘beyal, p. Sagal. 

18 § OO, 14 1p, loyf, 


17 ¢ 50; Subj. 2nd person with the ending -o, probably = ow, § 128, cf. § 131 at 
the end. 


18 os hd a. Ls § 79. 

© jaktdrin= jotdrini, p. jak for awr. jo | § G0 and p. 88, note 2. 

= = jam’ (Benedictsen's rear. It is probably the Turkish participle 
gelir “ coming * 

© p, porsiddn; girinl pirain, Soane, p. 66 ; Kiind., M.-H. Gir., p. 188. 

MM Arp. mo'drdld. ag 73. 


4 nd-maSod-o; ending -o, ride § 131 at the end. 
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piije?” Xorasini wat: “ Mal-e-wem-in. Amon aman-a, mo'amelii 
bakard. Cani mo‘ameli nimakiru; sowéa bi zor nimawo.” 
Siraf Ind sikat o? hakimi8 kird. Hiakimi kiasiS* yorasani. 
Norasinigan awérS. Hakimi persis: “ Ba ¢i mal-u-i pidjii nimé- 
Sijno?” Watas: “ Mal-e-wém-in.” Hakimi persaé ji sarafi : 
‘ Mal-o-ki-iin i heeft kisi ?*’ Sarafiwat: Mal-e-amon-iin.” Xorasini 
wat: “ Xajr, mal-u-amen-iin,” Ahl-u-surdi? qaririn da: “ Hiir 
kiisi siiraf ja yorasanisin hir kiima zina% hir kistnii Con * aisrafis-anad 
éina,® mél-u-Aéi-in.” PersaSin ja sarafi: “HaleSin hir kisena 
Sen 4 adrafié-ini én?” Sarafi Juab da, watas: “ Naimizanu !” 
Persfi&in Ji yorasini. Xorasani wat: “ Har kisénii an niisi*-ana 
tina.’ Wiiyt SomariSin kird, bi zifj u kam qse’ xorasini bié.* 
CawSmaj sid dani lirasin® ja siirffi asa.° Ja jaza-i-ndytiéna ™ 
ba‘azedan da }* ow siirafi. 

CawSmaj yorasini watas bi Dila: “ Amen Gini piajaw-inan ¢” 
Wataz: “ Afarim2® barikala! lajéq-ni amon &0-péni-6 b’kiri.” 
Xorasini das-u-Dalis gort, bardas ow, luaj ow jandw Dali. 
Mullajawis talab kiird, mahardw ** wes bari pij yorasfini. A dewa 
Iudna baila, bi wiisitis *° 545 be. 

CawSmaj Dali lamas pore bié ja yorasini. No mmp o no To i,2¢ 
éoar konate ba jareww die. A Coar kenate dai? ba dis-n-dajana. 
Do fara Dala liim&S pore bie. No map o no ro Si, jara knaé itaras die. 
Ta gawre bié haft lotias av arde, har kenaéé wes da bi lotiéwasan. 
Haft ziima, haft knate, wé3-u-Dili Gini Sué, kanzdd nefiri, nin u 
birgsin girik-fn . . 


1 Ar.-p, debijal; ois = ow (preposition). 

2 § 80. 

’ i aasembly (Benedictsen’s remark), perhaps ar.-p. 4ani “ counsel ", “ oon- 
sultation ™. 

‘op. dand, 

* Preposition used as an adverb, 

‘dn nid = p, an qaddr (Benedicteen’s remark). 

1 Ch § 34. 

* The Khoraaanian, having weighed the purses one by one, knows approximately 
how much money there is in each. 

® Jird, ital, lira. 

1 § 90, 

Mt nayt is probably a corrupt form of ar.-p. nage. 

4 Cf, Awr. p. 86, L 20; p. 108, I. § and 9. 

4 dfdrim, dfdrem or dfdrun ? reading uncertain ; p. dfarin. 

1 mahar, arp. mar. 

iS weisd?, ar.-p. vagl. 
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In the city of Baghdad there was a person whose name was Khéja 
Mohammad. He was very rich and very mighty. He had a wife who 
was very handsome. This woman was pregnant (lit.: this woman, 
her womb was full); at last Khoja Mohammad resolved to go on 
a pilgrimage to the house of God. By the predestination of God 
Khéja Mohammad prepared his provisions [and] with the pilgrims 
he went on to the holy Mecca. For three years he dwelt in Mecca, 
until he had performed the [ceremonies of] pilgrimage three times, 
Then Khéja Mohammad returned to Baghdad and arrived at his house. 
He saw that his wife was still pregnant, had not been delivered. 
He (lit. : his head) was struck with astonishment. Then he said to his 
wife: ‘‘Come, let us go to Abi Ja‘far Hellali the geomancer 
(rammal).”” He seized the hand of his wife, they went on to Abi 
Ja‘far Hellali. They gave to Abd Ja‘far an account of the pregnancy 
(lit.: the womb) of that woman. Abt Ja‘far examined his raml 
and said: ‘“ This is (lit. : continues to be) wonderful.” He continued : 
‘A child will be born from the womb of this woman, but it will be 
a curious child, and its steps will not be happy for its mother and 
father.” Then they get up, came [back] to their own house. 

After three months that woman gave [birth to] a girl-child. The 
mother and the father, after three months, died both of them. People . 
gave them into the hands of a nurse. For three years the nurse suckled 
them (lit.: gave them milk); they gave (lit.: put on) her the name 
Dali, She is known as ‘ Dalaé of Baghdad "’. Then she remained in the 
house of her father. She read the Qur'an, but she was a sweet, gracious, 
and nice girl. All created beings who were in Baghdad were in love 
with Dali. Dili did not make anyone her husband, until once a day 
a man from Khordsdin came to Baghdad. On the way to the bath the 
Khordsinian saw Dali, fell in love with her. He went (lit,: fell) 
after her, until she came to the house of her family. The Khordsdnian 
said: “ O Dala, come, make me your husband.” Dali said: “ If you 
have skill, there is no fault in that I make you my hushand.”” The 
Khorisdnian said: “ Rise! let us go to the bazaar.” They joined 
hands (lit.: took the hand of each other) and went to the bazaar. 

For some time they were walking in the bazaar. They saw a money- 
changer [who] was sitting in his shop; he had laid down much gold 
and silver before his face. The Khordsinian said to Dila: “ Sit 
down there, whilst I go off to the money-changer; then you shall 
know what I [am able to] do.” Dili sat down. The Khordsdnian 
went off, sat down with the money-changer. The money-changer 
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bade him welcome, said : “ This is your own shop, say what you want." 
The Khordsanian said: ‘ Have you Roman gold-pieces 1" He said : 
“Yes, I have.” The Khordsdnian said: “ Bring [me] a sealed purse.” 
The money-changer went off, brought him a full purse ; it was sealed. 
The Khordsainian said: “Go [and] bring another purse [full of] 
money of Nishipir.’" The money-changer went off, brought another 
sealed purse. The Khorasanian said: “* Go [and] bring another purse 
[full of] Iranian money.” The money-changer went off, brought it. 
[The Khordsdnian] said: ‘‘ Go [and] bring a purse [full of] English 
money.”” The money-changer went off, brought it. The Khordsdnian 
said: “‘ Go [and] bring a puree [full of] Russian money.” The money- 
changer brought it. In short, he brought seven sealed purses [full of] 
gold, laid them before the face of the Khordsinian. After that the 
Khordsinian weighed the purses one by one, put them in his pocket 
one by one. The money-changer said: ‘‘ What are you doing?" 
The Khorfsdnian said: “I am going away.’’ The money-changer 
said: ‘‘ Lay down my seven purses and go away.” The Khordsdman 
said: ‘* They are my property.” The money-changer said: “ How 
are they your property?” The Khordsdnian said: “ Do you think 
youcan rob me? What is the matter with this gold?” The money- 
changer repeated: “ Lay down my property and go away.” The 
Khordadinian said: “ It is my trust (ie. I have entrusted the purses 
to you), that I may do business with it; in such a manner I do not 
do business. No profit comes from falsehood.” 

Finally the Khordsinian and the money-changer fell to blows, 
fought much with each other, until the people of the bazaar came up, 
asked: ‘‘ What conflict is this?’ The money-changer said: “ Oh 
you who are present, this man has seized upon seven purses which 
are my property ; now he will not give them back.” They asked the 
Khordsénian : “ Why do you not give back the money of that man 7?” 
The Khorisinian said: “ It is my own money, It is my trust [with 
which] I shall do business. I do not do business with that money- 
changer; no profit comes from falsehood.’’ The money-changer 
went on, made complaint before the Governor. The Governor 
summoned the Khordsdinian. They brought the Khordsinian, The 
Governor asked: ‘“‘ Why do you not give back the money of this 
man?” Hesaid: “ Itismy money.’’ The Governor asked the money- 
changer: ‘‘ Whose property are these seven purses?’ The money- 
changer said: “They are my property.’ The Khordsinian said ; 
“No, they are my property.”” The people of the assembly proposed 
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the [following] decision: “Anyone [of them], the money-changer 
or the Khordsinian, whosoever knows how many gold coins there are 
in each purse (lit.: im each purse how many gold coins there are 
therein), to him they belong."’ They asked the money-changer - 
“ Now, in each of these purses how many gold coins are there ? ” 
The money-changer gave answer, said: “ I don't know.” They asked 
the Khordsinian. The Khordsdnian said: ‘In each purse there is 
80 and so much [therein]."”" As they counted their content (lit. ; them), 
there was what the Khordsdnian said, a little more or less. After that 
they took a hundred lire from the money-changer [as a fine]. In 
return of the cash (?) they dealt some strokes to the money-changer. 
Then the Khorasinian said to Dala : “* What kind of man am I?” 
She said: “Bravo! May God bless you! You are worthy [that] 
I make you my husband.” The Khordsdnian seized the hand of Dali, 
took her with him; they went on to the house of Dili, She sent 


After that Dali was pregnant by the Khordsinian. Nine months 
and nine days passed, she bore four girl-children at the same time. 
She gave those four girls in the hands of a nurse, Another time Dala 
Was pregnant. Nine months and nine days passed, she bore three 
more girl-children. As they grew great, she brought seven buffoons, 
/ gave each of her daughters [in marriage] to [one of] the buffoons. 
Seven sons-in-law, seven daughters, Dali herself with her husband, 
aixteen persons [in all], needed bread and victuals... . 
SENTENCES 
(Baemeistersche Sprachproben) 

1. Xod4 maemero, God dies not. 

2. Pui kam ziwo. Man lives [but a] short [time]. 

3. Aé& zarudi wés wos girik- § The mother loves her children. 
anda. 
4. Jii maméw Adina St fordn. In the breasts of the mother 
there 1s much milk. 





5. Bud wosis girik-ini. Her husband loves her. 
6. I #in4 limas péra bé. This woman was pregnant. 
7. Ses riiwii Giowite! ada Six days ago the mother bore 
kurrii bi paid. i SOM. 
8. Aé hallai niwod-i. She is still all. 
1 § 134. 
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9. Konfitéi-u-aédi law aéina 
nisora garawal girawo.! 

11. Knaei hallai mstawo balo 
rare. 
12. Saélewse u diié mene ciowaéti 
46 ama donja# 

13. I éowr zarus girdi siliim- 
ani. 

14. J684 ram4j ramé,* duamin- 


84 hur ford, jiriiminsd guraniii 
gard, Goariimingé yoaje xo." 


17. Adi meiniwo wayt-e mex 
qse kiirma. 

18. Bairaw to po’mai poimé.* 

19. Wati-u-to wutind. 

20. Tatow-somme yabiris biwe. 

21. Aé kem wiro. 

22. Lutaé deliw 1néni. 


23. Eme diia paj-ma henii; 
heer deesiiwa pan] aruse-ma heni, 
24, Zoif siir-u-siire) siwz bo. 


25. Zawan dadana inaj dem-ni. 


26. Dees-u-rasimi mehkam- 
teer-i ja des-u-cepi. 

27. Mi deraz u barik-i. 

28. Wiini siir-ini, 

29, Aswuyiind seyt-ini pésiw 
taw ani. 

30. Miasiiwi temis hene, gudiis 
nivene. 

31. I palawira jiiwas perd. 

$2. AS gnare sir-u-ziminini. 

33. A piliwiira pir-e-siawa ji 
batis-iindine. 


*§ 98, "§ 87. 


* p. be donjd ddd, 
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Her daughter sits weeping at 
her side. 

The child will not suck. 

The girl-child can not yet walk. 


She is born one year and two 
months ago. 

These four boys (children) are 
well, all of them. 

One of them runs, the other | 
leaps, the third sings, the fourth 
laughs, 

This man is blind. 

His wife is deaf. 

She does not hear, when we are 
speaking. 

Your brother sneezes. 

Your sister sleeps. 

Your father is awake. 

He eats [but] little. 

The nose is in the middle of the 
face. 

We have two feet: on each 
hand we have five fingers. 

The hair grows (lit.: turns | 
green) on the head. ‘ 

The tongue [and] the teeth |) 
are in the mouth. 

Our right hand is stronger than 
the left hand. 

The hair is long and thin. 

The blood is red, 

The bones are [as] hard os . 

stone. 

The fish has eyes; it has not 

ears. 

This bird flies slowly. 

He sits down on the earth. 
That bird has black feathers in 
its wing[s]. 






‘5 OD. 
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34. Driiyt getij-e-siwz tiqaw 
giwrés hewnii. 

35. 1 palawiri denuk-i-ted, 
kalitke k6tas han. 

36. Ad ja hilanina hétéw termes 

37, Awir sitnd, éme winmé 
dukat, betese wii zé,yal. 

38. Awi Ji ruyanana ton wiird. 


39. Meni gawriter-ina Ja 


hisira wi wurditer-eni ja ro- 
jawe. 

40. Hezi waran ama. 

41. Aré sobhiniman éemom 


peni keft hiizir-e-zmrina. 
42, Saw tarik-ana, rd rani. 


43. Em qse kiirmi bi haw- 
rami. 
44. Tawda §mm@ qse kirda bi 
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The tree has green leaves [and] 
big branches. 

This bird has a peaky beak 
[and] a short tail, 

It has white eggs in its nest. 


The fire burns, we see the 
smoke, the flame, and the coal. 
The water of the river flows 





quickly. 
The moon is greater than the 
stars and smaller than the sun. 
Yesterday there was a rainfall. 
This morning my eyes fell on 
a rainbow. 


At night-time it is dark, at 
day-time it is light. 
We speak Awromani. 


Do (can) you speak Awromani ! 


ADDITIONS TO THE GRAMMAR 
(Les Dialectes ¢ Awroman et de Pawa, pp. 17-75) 


§ 43. 
§ 45. 


§ 46. “To give.” 


Verb substantive. Present sing. 1 dndn. 
“To go.” Preterite ii, sing. 3 ludnd. 
Present sing. 2 neg. ndmaddj, ndmaddjno ; 


3 neg. ndmado. Pret. i, sing. 3 dai, plur. 3 -dan da. 


§ 47. 


“ To come,” also “ to become,” “to turn.” Pres. sing. 3: 


mdwo, neg. ndmawo, Pret. sing. 3 amd, plur. 3 améwii. 


§ 43. 
§ 50. 
§ 53. 
§ 59. 


“To see.” Pret. 1, plur. 3 -dan di. 

“To be able.” Pres. sing. 3 neg. matawo. 

“To bring.” Imperative sing. bowrd, Pret. ti, sing. 3 dwérde. 
“To do.” Imperative sing. b'kdrc. Pres. sing. 1 méakiru, neg. 


n’mdikdru, 2 mikdri. Subj. sing. 1, bakdru, Vhiru, 2 bakdrino, 

§ 61. “Todie.” Pret. i, plur. 3 mardé, 

§ 62. “To place.” Imperat. sing. bdnidro. Pret. sing. 3 niaédrd, 
miajéind. Pluperf. sing. 3 nia bérd. 

§ 63. “To sit down.” Imperat. sing. kiniddrd, 
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§ 64. Pres. sing. 3 Aur fard “ he leaps”’. 

§ 65. “To say.” Imperat. sing. buadd, 

§ 66. “To rise.’ Imperat. sing. hurdzd. Pret. plur. 3 Awrdzay. 

é 68. “To pass,” “to flow.” Pres. sing. 3 widro. 

§ 69. “To be born.” Pret. sing. 3 zajna. Fut. (2) zaruewan. 

§ 70. “~ To know.’ Pres. sing. | neg. ndmdzanu. 

§ 73. “To carry off.” Pres. sing. 3 bari. Pret. sing. 3 barddn. 

§ 75. Pres. sing. 3 (quranid) éaro “ he sings ”’. 

§ 79. “ To make war,” “to quarrel.’ Pret. plur. 3 gozidj. 

§ 80. “ To ask for.” Pret. 1, sing. 3 kiasds. 

§ 96. “Toread.” Pret. sing. 3 wéné. 

§ 98. “ To live.” Pres. sing. 3 Hwo. 

Other verbs :-— 

“To ask.” Pret. sing. 3 persad, plur. 3 persddan., 

“To hear.” Pres. sing. 5 neg. matndwo. 

$99. luaj mali, “IT am going.” 

§ 125. Other forms of the Reciprocal Pronoun:  jodédn, 
gdktdringan. 

§ 127. Indefinite Pronouns: jo-jo “ one by one". 

§ 128. Prepositions: o “to”, = ow. 

§ 134. Adverbs: éen, don “how much", “how many”. an 
wisd, “so (and so) much”, 


ADDITIONS TO THE VOCABULARY 


(pp. 120-8) 
haba “* father *’. rut “ naked”, “ void ”” (kind. rat, 
bayat “armpit”, “arm” (p. ML-H. Gar., p. 278; p. loyt). 
bagal). skit “complaint” (ar.-p. seka- 
betesw “* flame "’. jat). 


xodréit “ power " (arp. qodral). urd “‘ assembly "’. 
fagé “ branch ™ (kind. lag, M.-H. tagéia “ predestination ” (ar.-p. 


Gir., p. 264). tagdir). 
mor “seal "’ (p. molhr). tei “sharp"’ (kind. ¢izh, M.-H. 
nayt “cash "’ (?) (p. magd). Gir., p. 287; p. fiz). 
garas “in short” (ar.-p. al- cdma “ son-in-law” (kind. zdmd, 
gara). M.-H. Gir, p. 293; p. da- 
rdmiki ‘‘ trousers "’ (coloured). mada). 


réjawe “sunshine”, “ sun” “aj “much"’, “more” (ar.-p. 
(p. riiz +. db), ziad), 


Les nasales en fin de mot en sanskrit (et latin) 
Par A. Coury 


I. ORIGINE DES NASALES FINALES 
M A. MEILLET (MSL. Paris, t.ix, pp. 365-372) enseignait,—depuis 
Vie jest revenu souvent sur la question et s'est toujours prononce 
dans le méme sens — que, 4 l'accusatif singulier des thémes en -o- 
du genre animé (masculin, féminin) et au nominatif-accusatif singuler 
des thames en -o- du genre inanimé (neutre), la nasale finale était en 
indo-européen, non pas -m comme on l'écrit généralement, mais bien -n 
(de méme pour les thémes consonantiques masc.—fém.: arm. ofn 
“pied, comme tasn “dix”’ et les thémes en -i- et en -ti-). 
C'est que cette nasale se présente effectivement avec larticulation 
dentale en celtique (gaul. nemefon, ete. . . .), em germanique 
(got. pan-a, /van, ete... .), en lituanien, en slave (stin- devant 
voyelle A cété de si- devant consonne, et autres exx.), em prec 
(rdv, etc. . . .), en arménien (cf. ofn, fasn contre skr. padam, lat. 
decem. etc. . . .), toutes langues auxquelles s'ajoute maintenant le 
hittite (maflan acc., etc... .). Au contraire, elle n’affecte l'articulation 
labiale qu’en indo-iranien et en italique. De plus, M. A, Meillet faisait 
observer que chaque langue indo-européenne prise & part ne présente 
jamais qu’un des deux traitements, le traitement labial -m ou le 
traitement dental -n. Cette seconde remarque n'est contredite qu'en 
apparence par les substantifs neutres en -en, -men du latin (ici 
l'analogie a fait disparaitre les effets de l’évolution phonétique réguleére, 
qui seraient *-em, *-mem, les gén.—dat. sing. : -inis, -int; -minis, -mini 
et tous les cas du pluriel, c.-4.-d. -ina, -mina, -inum, -yinum, ete., dans 
lesquels -n- était intérieur, ayant fait rétablir -n au lien du -m attendu, 
et attesté par l’ombrien) et par les finales sanskrites du type de tasmen, 
locat. masc.-neutre et vajin, vocat. masculin, etc. qui sont, évidemment, 
d'origine récente, cf. p. ex. avest. éahmi, kahmi. (Aussi le samdha 
n'est il pas le méme : fasminv-eva mais tam-evd.") 
Est-ce i dire que l'indo-européen ne connaissait absolument que 
-v final et que, dans tous les cas de mots finissant sur une nasale, cet 
-n ait été mécaniquement transformé en -m en indo-iranien (et de 
méme en italique commun ou du moins en prélatin, ef. arch. dénom, 
1 Le sanskrit connait des a finaux d'origine récente (praia, ete., neutre prit). 
L'indo-européen h’avait certainement que -» ou -m en fin de mot. A plus forte raison 
n’avait-il on cette position ni, ni #. 
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car il est certain que l’indo-européen disposait, non seulement de 
thémes, mais de formes nominales ou verbales finissant les unes sur 
“n, les autres sur -m. Ce qui reste vrai, c'est que chaque idiome, 
pris en particulier, ne connait plus que -m ou -n final. Il faut au reste 
distinguer ici entre suffixes et désinences. La oi il s'agit de themes 
appartenant au genre inanimé (neutre), le morphéme suffixé finissant 
sur une nasale: -n ou -m (soit -n, -m au degré zéro) se trouvait étre 
en finale absolue, et la chose se produisait également dans quelques 
noms de nombre et dans quelques indéclinables, v. ci-dessous. 

1. Désinences (il faut en outre distinguer ici entre désinences 
nominales et désinences verbales). 

A. Nom.—Parmi les différentes désinences nominales la premiére 
4 considérer est celle de l'accusatif singulier des thémes masculins 
et féminins en -d-, -3-, -t-, -7-, -i, ete. (cf. aussi les thémes m.-f, con- 
sonantiques) et la nasale du nominatif-accusatif singulier des thémes 
neutres en -o- (finale sans doute inorganique). Il est bien certain que 
cest M, A. Meillet qui a raison et que c’est sous la forme *ton, *tan, 
*ag,ron, *owin, *bhag hun, etc. ..., *dénon, ete. . . ., qu'il convient de 
restituer les prototypes des formes sanskrites (dm, tdm, djram, «vim, 
bahiim, ete... ., ddnam n,, etc... ..., cf. BT. Tor, Thy (dor. rav), lat. 
(isum, (islam, aypdv, agrum, ép. ot, att. ofv, lat. ouem, wie, cf. 
senatum, manum, ete., ete. . . . 

Ensuite, il faut faire état de la désinence de génitif pluriel ; indo- 
européen -6n, gr. -wy, -dv, lat, -um, etc. . .., soit un indo-iranien 
tres antique *-dn et, avec répétition de l'indice de cas (mais on a encore 
véd. devdm et un ou deux autres exemples), la désinence ordinaire 
~andm des thémes en -o- et en -d-, telle qu'elle a été expliquée par 
M. A. Meillet (article cité), C'est donc au cours de époque indo- 
iranienne qu'a eu lieu la transformation phonétique de -dn final en -dm, 
et le cas est le méme que celui de I’accus. sg. dont les formes telles que 
unddm (accompagné d'un auxiliaire et suppléant le parfait de wndtti 
[Atharvaveda] ) n'est sans doute qu'une attestation particuliére: accus, 
*“unda-n ; si cette forme existait déji en indo-européen, elle a entrainé, 
en latin, la création d'un paradigme : wnda, undae, etc... . sur le 
modéle de agua, aquae, etc. 

Mais il y a aussi, dans les pronoms A genres et dans les pronoms 
personnels, une sorte de désinence indo-iranienne -am (on la retrouve 
également en latin dans id-em, de méme qu’en ombrien); ona: skr. 
démonstr. nom. mase, ay-dm, fém. iy-dm, n. id-dm (ef. lat. is, ea, id), 


en preosco-ombrien, cf. o. Nivlanim “ Nolanorum”, etc... .)? Non 
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pronom 1° pers. adm, v.p. adam, avest, azam “ego”, 2° pers. t(u)o-dm 
“tu”, plur, 1 p. vay-im “nous”, yay-im “vous”, indo-iran. 
*yit-am de *yiis + am, c.-i-d, *yiis-a,en, v. ci-dessous —l'explication 
est celle de M. A. Meillet qui, dans skr. yiydm, voit une assimilation 
(au lieu du “yiirdém attendu), etc. ... On a méme le réfléchi svay-am, 
mais la forme est indéclinable. Bien que -am se rencontre dans un 
neutre (iddm, lat. id-em) et dans des formes de pluriel, on peut y voir 
un indice de nominatif (mihi et tibi, etc., montrent qu'il est 
analogique dans skr. mdhyam et tubhyam, on a aussi (uibhya). C'est 
!’équivalent sémantique A la fois du -s du nomin. masc.—fém. sing., du 
-es du nominatif plur. de méme genre et du -n du nominatif (acc.) 
neutre des thames en -o-. La comparaison de cet élément avec le ‘an- 
du sémit. comm. dans *’an-'a “ego” (ar. class. ete., “ana), *'an-ta, fém., 
*ani “tu” (ar. class. etc., ‘anta, fém. ‘antt), *an-tun ““ude”” (ar. 
class. etc., “antum) et autres formes pronominales dans lesquelles le 
morphéme ’an- occupe la premiére place au lieu d’apparaitre i la 
seconde (fait assez fréquent pour tous les morphémes en sémitique) 
prouve que, dans la restitution sous forme indo-européenne de cet 
élément il faut se décider pour -7,en. On notera que -n des neutres en 
-o- pourrait trés bien représenter le degré zéro de cet élément, mais la 
chose supposerait l’amuissement de a,. 

Le cas est donc le mame que le précédent: l'indo-iranien et 
litalique ont transformé phonétiquement -a,en en -am (resp* -em). Les 
autres langues ne semblent pas avoir gardé de traces de cet -v,en. [il 
fonctionne comme pluriel aussi bien que comme singulier en indo- 
européen et en sémitique. Sur ce dernier domaine il est méme admis 
dans le duel: ar. cl. ’anéumda, mais le fait se retrouve encore en indo- 
iranien: ved, dvdm, accus. dvdm “nous deux”. L‘identification 
proposée est done des plus plausibles. | 

B. Verbe—lIci il faut d’abord retenir les désinences de duel aux 
2° et 3° personnes secondaires de l'actif: skr. -am, ~am (on 
en a l’équivalent en vieux-perse et en avestique, cf. aussi gr. -rov, -rav 
(Pindare), att.-ryv. Le vieux-slave -ta (de méme le lituanien) ne présente 
pas de nasale finale, non plus que |'ombrien -tu-ta (si l'on adopte les 
vues de M. Nacinovich, Carmen Arvale, qui y voit d’anciennes désinences 
de duel, ef. lat. -tis pluriel, mais skr. -thah duel) et ne décide naturelle- 
ment rien au sujet de la qualité de Ia nasale finale. Mais il y a toute 
chance pour qu’ici nous ayons affaire 4 d’anciens *-o-n, *-la-n indo- 
européens, étant donné le hittite -fen (devenu pluriel dans 'usage, 
p. ex. tyatten * vous faites "’, cf. aussi le sémit. *-(un (hébr. -tén, etc. . . .) 
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ét peut-étre méme le hittite hiéroglyphique -tana dans rastana d'aprés 
B. Hrozny, Les Inseriptions Hittites Hitroglyphiques, 1¢ Lieferung, 
p. 93 (mais M. P, Meriggi! n’est pas de l'avis de M. Hrozny). A plus 
forte raison songera-t-on A *-tan pour la 3° sing. de l'impératif médio- 
passif (skr. kriya-taém) qui n'a mame peut-étre pas une antiquité indo- 
iranienne, et A *-dhwon pour la désinence secondaire de deuxiéme 
personne plur. au moyen, désinence indo-iranienne que l'on retrouve 
presque identiquement en hittite et qui peut-étre était duelle autrefois, 
cf. gr. -afov. Comme ici -n était inorganique. cf. 2° primaire plur. 
moyen skr. -dhre, il n'y a pas de raison pour y voir autre chose que -n 
i l’origine, ef. les neutres en -o-, 

I en est en revanche tout autrement de la désinence secondaire de 
premicre personne singulier actif. En effet, soit au présent (lat. sum, 
o. stim, indo-europ. *s-om, existant a coté de *es-mi suivant les vues 
de M. J. Bonfante, admises maintenant en partie par M, A. Meillet 
dans son Introduction, 7° éd.), soit A l'imparfait, qu'il s'agisse d'un 
thématique : skr, dbharam, gr. égepor, ete, ..., ou d’un athématique 


(skr. derunevam, gr. cdcixviv, etc...., soit dans les divers aoristes, 
thématiques, p. ex. drocam (analogique pour *dvokam, cf. avest. 
vadéat) ou athématiques (drautsam, ddarcam, etc. . . -— pour dcrunavam, 


drautsam, ete., cf. dans les noms pdd-am comme deva-m, mais gr. 
méda et tnmov—, il parait certain que la finale primitive était -m, 
-m, soit done -o-m dans le type thématique, que l'on pense, comme 
l'auteur de ces lignes, ou que l'on nie, ainsi qu'on le fait généralement, 
quil ¥ ait un rapport étymologique entre cet -m (-m) et le *mé qui 
ést A la base des formes du pronom singulier de 1° personne: skr. 
gen.—dat. atone me, gr. jot, lat. mi, skr. dat. tonique mdhyam, lat. 
mihi ; skr. accus. tonique mdm, v. sl. me, lat. mé, or. je, ete, . . - 


2. Morphéimes nominaux suffizes (cas de la désinence zéro) 


Si les mots qui comportent des suffixes 4 nasale -y, -m appar- 
tiennent A un des genres animés, p. ex. *ghyem- “ hiver ™ (fém.), 
*g,‘hem-, *q,hem- “ terre " (f6m.), *sem- “année, été” (skr. sdm-d, 
ete... ., fém.), ils ne viennent pas ici en considération, car Ja nasale qui 
termine le théme ne se trouve jamais placée en finale absolue, On peut 
signaler seulement que, pour le premier de ces mots, *q,hyem-, M. M. 
Ernout et Meillet (v. leur INctionnaire, p. 431) admettent existence 
d'un second theme (4 nasale dentale), soit *g,hyen- et que dans 


Archie fir Crientforachung, t. x, 3¢ cahier, Berlin, 1935, p. 12). 
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Emerita (Madrid, n® de décembre 1935), il est montré que le bénéfice 
de cette observation doit étre également étendu aux noms de la 
“terre "’ et de I' “année”, soit done des formes paralléles *gih*/on- 
(or. x@dva, ete. . . .), *sen- (lat. senium, senecta, etc... .). Car le fait a 
de l'importance pour le nom de nombre “ un “ (en gree efs, pia, €9). 
D'aprés l'explication courante, il s'agirait d’anciens *sem-s, “sm-1y2, 
*sem. Mais, plus probablement, on avait d’abord *sen-s masculin et 
surtout *sen neutre (nominatif-accusatif). 51 on l'admet, on sera 
dispensé de recourir au détour proposé par M. A. Meillet (art. cité, 
p. 372): “Le passage de -m 4 -n doit étre tenu pour antérieur & 
l'existence séparée des dialectes historiquement connus.” En effet, 
dans cette hypothése, “sem (nomin.—accus. neutre sing.) aurait passé 
& *sen dans la langue commune, pour redevenir “sem en italique et 
*sam en indo-iranien (cf. skr. préverbe sam- “ avec"’, littéral* “ e 
un”’, lat. sem-el, arch, semul, class. simul, etc.). Au reste, *sen iimaiis 
était déja admis par R. Gauthiot (Fin de mot, 1915) et par M. J. 
Mansion, Muséon, 1913, p. 250). Suivant done qu'on partira — pour 
rendre compte du skr, sam — de indo-europ *sem ou *sen, qui 
sans doute existaient cite & céte, on constatera une conservation 
ou une transformation phonétique de état indo-euftopéen. Mais, 
pour les dérivés : skr, samd-, ete... ., lat. simalis, etc., il faut stirement 
partir de *sem comme base. 

Dans le cas des substantifs de genre neutre (ceci serait vrai du reste 
du nom.-acc. neutre d'adjectifs du type correspondant All NOW, Mase. 
sing. sémardja p. ex.): skr. ndma, gérma, *oréma (on n'a que 
gromatam, cf. v. h, all. Aliumunt “ renommée), ete., gr. dvopa, Aetpipa, 
etc. .. ., lat. inguen (serait en grec *d8a, cf. le masculin régulier 
dSyy < *agtén), lat. wnguen (cf. unguentum, skr. diijati, v. h. all. 
ancho masc., ete.), il est absolument sir que l'on doit partir de themes 
finissant par la nasale dentale, soit done *ném-p, *°n°m-n, *leikj-my, 
*ig@n, *ongin (*ongynton), etc. ete. On a naturellement ici -a comme 
finale en sanskrit. [Il est A noter que si l'analogie avait amené la 
création de *-an (cf. le cas de pddam, ete. . . ., drautsam, etc. . . .), cet 
*.an serait phonétiquement devenu *-am.] De la sorte ndma et autres 
neutres analogues se comportent exactement comme andra 9” (*néwn) 
et comme sapld “7° (*septin) et dda“ 10" (*dék,m). En latin, seuls 
*nomem, *inguem, *unguem, etc., auraient été réguliers, mais on a vu 
que l’analogie avait fait disparaitre ces finales, lombrien gardant 
toutefois des traces du traitement phonétique régulier ; malheureuse- 
ment dans cette langue, comme dans le cas des accusatifs sg. masc. 
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et fém. et dans le cas des nom.—acc. neutres en -o-, le -m final est trés 
souvent omis dans la graphie, mais on a numem “nomen” bien 
attesté sur les tables en écriture étrusque. 


Noms de nombre et mots isolés 

Ces mots étant indéclinables, il ne pouvait étre question d’influences 
analogiques provenant de la flexion. Ainsi *septim, *dékm et *néwn 
sont done indifféremment sapld, ddga, ndva sanskrit, septems 
decem, nouem en latin (ceci malgré lat, nén-us, got, nium, lituan. 
devititas “* neuviéme”’, opposer lituan. d@Himéas “ dixiéme ""), tout comme 
gt. end, déxa, (evjvea, arm. ewthn, tasn, A noter que la plupart des 
faits résumés jusqu’ici sont bien connus, mais il fallait les remettre 
en mémoire pour bien montrer que, dans la question du traitement 
des finales, il ne faut tenir compte ni des formes nominales du genre 
de pddam, etc., ni dea formes verbales du genre de drautsam, mais 
envisager uniquement les finales (indo-européennes) -in, -iin, -dn, -dn, 
"gn, -én, c’est-i-dire indo-iraniennes; -tm, -ten, -am, ~im, etc, (le 
sanskrit comme le latin n’a conservé que les thémes en -d-, tandis que 
le grec a encore les deux, en --: xdAw-s “cable” en attique et en -0- 
xdAos “ cible” en ionien, etc. ...; de mame -on (gr. -av) ne parait 
pas avoir de répondant en sanskrit, opposer urkim A Avooav). 

Pour les mots isolés, on peut rappeler *hon,) skr. kim, v. sl. bi 
(et Ain devant voyelle, cf. p. ex. russe hi-jemi “& Ini’), lat. eum 
(con- et co- en composition), *k%on (lat. quom, cum, got. Juan), *ton 
(got. pan), lat. tum comme num (cf. tun-c et nun-c) soit “fu-n et *nu-n 
(gr. viv, ef. skr. tu, mu); *k®an (lat. quam, d’oi quan-de, quan-dé, 
armén. khan). Le cas est le méme que pour toutes les catégories 
précédentes (sauf celle de *(é)bherom, skr. dbharam, gr. edepor et autres 
formes analogues). On a -n — -m en indo-iranien comme en italique. 


Il. ARTICULATION INDO-IRANIENNE DES NASALES EN FIN DE MOT 


Le traitement indo-iranien et le traitement italique (connu surtout 
par le latin), bien qu’il y ait entre eux de grandes ressemblances, ne 
sont pourtant pas de tout point identiques. C'est quand il s'agit 
de la phonétique de la phrase (samd/a = phonétique syntactique) 
qu apparaissent les différences. Une citation quelconque suffit A 
le rappeler, soit par exemple le gloka emprunté par A. Bergaigne 
(Manuel, p. 2) aux Indiache Spriiche de Weber : 


* Dob gr. noasds < *bon-yiie, Car Balvw représente "9g; 8-4, ainsi que le montre 
le Int. uenio, wéni, onque ktim-bened. 
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tenadhitam érutam tena tena sarvam-anusthitam | 
yendsam prsthatah krted nairdsyam-avalambilam || 
4 cdté de ce vers de l’'Odyssée (a, 1): 
dvSpa jot evvere, Motca, woAvrpomov, os pada moAAa 
et de ce vers de Virgile (Eglogues, x, 13) :— 
ill" etiam laur! ill" etiam fléuére myricae. 

Dans le texte sanskrit sarram devant anusthilam et nairasyam 
devant avalambitam sont traités de la méme fagon exactement que 
wo\vrporor dans le texte grec devant és (mot 4 initiale purement 
vocalique, si l'on tient compte de la psilose éolienne ou lonienne 
masquée par la graphie attique avec esprit rude, 4 =‘). Dans le texte 
latin au contraire, Ila finale “™ devant efiam est traitée exactement 
de la méme facon que la finale * de laur' devant ill*™, c’est-i-dire 
qu'elle est “‘ escamotée ” dans la prononciation (fausse élision, suivant 
l'enseignement de Louis Havet, mais réelle disparition). 

Pour le vieux-perse et l'avestique la graphie ne nous révéle pas 
qu'une finale -am (par exemple) soit traitée différemment selon 
qu'une voyelle ou une consonne ouvre le mot suivant dans la phrase. 
Ainsi adam darayavaus est noté de la méme fagon que s'il était Sulvi 
d’un mot A initiale vocalique, p. ex. avam asmanarn, Meillet-Benveniste, 
Gr., p. 11, comme adam Bardiya a(h)miy, ibid., p. 135 (de méme pour 
avest. atom). 

Outre l’option pour la nuance labiale -m devant voyelle en sanskrit 
(et partout en latin), ce qu'il y a de commun entre le traitement sanskrit 
de -am (par exemple) et le traitement latin de -wm (par exemple) 
en cas d’initiale consonantique du mot suivant—le choix de la nuance 
labiale, -am, est uniquement le fait des transcripteurs européens, 
mais ils paraissent avoir été guidés par un sens exact de la langue— 
le trait commun de ces traitements, c'est |'affaiblissement (il se 
manifeste, on le sait, dans toutes les tranches finales de mot, ¥. 
Gauthiot, Fin de mot). Cet affaiblissement a entrainé les conséquences 
que voici: en sanskrit comme en latin le complexe phonétique formé 
par voyelle +- nasale finale s’est réduit a une simple voyelle nasalisée 
du genre des voyelles frangaises -an, -1, -on ou des voyelles polonaises 
¢, 0, mieux encore de -an, -im, -on francais articulés par des sujets 
parlants originaires du Sud-Est de la France, p. ex., pé™ au heu de 
pe (écrit pain). Toutefois l'affaiblissement était bien plus considérable 
en latin. Les grammairiens indigénes signalent le fait et trés souvent 
-m final n'est pas noté sur les anciennes inscriptions (méme fait en 
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ombrien, p. ex. ivengaru = lat. iuwencarum, ete. . . .). Malgré des 
juxtaposés tels que quamobrem, quemadmodum, pour lesquels les 
Anciens ne nous disent pas si l'on escamotait -am, -em ou si l'on 
articulait qua-mo-bre(m), que-ma-dmo-du(m), la poésie classique prouve 
qu'une voyelle quelconque suivie de -m final s’élidait (ou mieux 
sescamotait), méme en cas de monosyllabes: ici on évitait générale- 
ment I'élision, rem par exemple étant réduit 4 une seule consonne r-, 
et cela comme si le mot finissait directement sur une voyelle. En un 
mot, l’affaiblissement des finales latines -wm, -im. mH, -dm, ete., 
était aussi considérable que celui des finales arabes -u", -i", -a" méme 
en ar. classique (cf. vieux-babylonien -um, -im, -am, sabéen -1um, “1m, 
-am, sémit. comm. -*u"/m, *-i"/m, *-a"/m). Ici l’affaiblissement était 
si sensible que, méme quand il s‘agit de textes anciens, les arabisants 
traitent aujourd'hui ces finales comme n’existant pas, qui pis est, 
comme nayant jamais existé, ce qui est aussi contraire & la réalité 
historique que si l'on enseignait qu'en latin -wm, -im, -am, ete., n'ont 
jamais été prononcés, parce qu’en frangais ils sont représentés par 
zéro ou pare muet et qu’ils ne le sont que par de simples voyelles -o, -e, 
“a en espagnol, italien, etc... . 

Vu cet affaiblissement, la véritable notation pour le latin serait 
u, 1, 6, a, é, soit de simples voyelles nasalisées. Ceci veut dire que le 
stade intermédiaire (-@") entre -wm, ete., et i, ote... . était déja 
définitivement dépassé (au moins a l’époque classique : 1 siécle avant 
notre ére). Au contraire, le sanskrit (védique, etc. . . .) en était encore 
exactement au point moyen de l'évolution, En effet, on voit trés bien, 
s1 on 'admet, pourquoi, devant initiale vocalique de mot suivant, on a 
en sanskrit -um, -in, -am, ete... , C'est qu'il s’agit ici d’anciens -@™, 
1", -a™, etc. (cf. les transcriptions -wm, -Hn, -am, etc., devant consonne 
alors que peut-étre il ne s’agit: plus déja que de -ii, -i, -d, etc. . . . tout 
ceci malgré la prononciation de -m en -n reconnue maintenant, mais 
pour le tokharien seulement). Dans ces finales, -@, 4", -i", le ™ 
a été renforcé par l'attaque vocalique (douce) du mot qui sulvait. 
Cet “" une fois consolidé (au contraire devant initiale consonantique 
il s'était sans doute évanoui!) a dénasalisé les @, 7, a, ete., qui le 
précédaient immédiatement [phénoméne de différenciation, v, A. Meillet, 
ASL, t. xii, pp. 14-34), d’od, en définitive, dans la phrase, 
“um, -1m, -am, ete., devant voyelle. En grec, l'évolution a di 
étre la méme, A part ce détail que la langue avait, au reboura 
de Vindo-iranien, opté pour l’articulation dentale de toute nasale en 

* Ne laissant subsister quo la nasalisation, 
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fin de mot et que, comme le vieux-perse et l'avestique, le grec ne fart 
aucune différence entre le cas d’initiale vocalique et celui d'initiale 
consonantique du mot suivant, employant partout la scriptio plena 
(et sans doute aussi la prononciation inaltérée de la nasale en fin de 
mot comme A |'intérieur). j 

En grec on a donc eu, comme en sanskrit, devant voyelle, un stade 
#", ~i", -ii", etc. . . ., puis -on (-or), -an (-av), -un (-uv), eto... . dé- 
nasalisés par le méme procédé de différenciation que ci-dessus, cf. 
p. ex. woAdrpowov devant és, soit [Ajos. Toutefois — on la déja 
rappelé — ce traitement, aprés consolidation de -" en -v, a été étendu 
en grec A tous les cas. De méme, l’aspect sourd de la “ sistante “ » 
(terminologie de F. de Saussure), soit -s, aspect qui n’était légitime que 
devant occlusive sourde, a été généralisé (il n'y a des traces de aspect 
sonore ancien, -z, (sous forme de -p) qu’ici dans quelques inscriptions 
dialectales : laconien, érétrien, éléen, tandis que le sanskrit, on le sait, 
distingue toujours entre les cas d’initiale sonore et initiale sourde du 
mot suivant, p. ex. -ah (-as) et -o, de méme que dans le cas de -m, il 
distingue toujours entre initiale vocalique et initiale consonantique. 
Devant initiale consonantique, l'accord du sanskrit et du latin est 
presque parfait : etam (viram) p. ex. comme tllum (wirum) p. ex., avec 
une voyelle nasalisée plus ou moins affaiblie, le latin toutefois étant 
beaucoup plus évolué. Devant voyelle, la finale nasalisée a continué 
de s’affaiblir en latin et a fini par ne plus compter, tandis que, par 
la voie indiquée ci-dessus, elle a été en fin de compte, rétablie en 
sanskrit. 

Ce qui est done indo-iranien dans le traitement indien des nasales 
finales, c’est l'option pour -m seul (au lieu de -m et -» primitivement 
existants). Ce qui appartient en propre au sanskrit, c'est l'emploi 
de -am devant initiale vocalique (mais aussi en fin de phrase) et de 
-am devant initiale consonantique, alors que I'iranien ne semble faire 
ici aucune distinction. Cette distinction est-elle ancienne on non ! 

K. Brugmann, dans son Grundriss, enseignait que les traits essentiels 
du samdhi (védique et classique) remontaient 4 'indo-iranien et 
méme A l'indoeuropéen. I] avait sans doute raison, ainsi qu’on le 
voit par la chute indoeuropéenne de -m, -n, -r en fin de mot apres 
voyelle longue: védique ksd-h “ terre”’, o.-d.-d. prévéd. *hed (avec -s 
surajouté), issu d'un nomin, indo-europ. *g,zh6 (pour la voyelle, ef, 
yx0cv), avec chute de I'-m de *g,*h*/om- apres allongement de la voyelle 
thématique; de méme avest. zyd “hiver”’, ancien *jhya@ (avec -s 
du nominatif surajouté) issu d'un nominat. indo-europ. *g,hyd (pour 
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la voyelle, cf. yew), avec chute de l'-mm de *g,hy*/om- aprés allonge- 
ment de la voyelle thématique), puis tout le type de skr. ddhva 
“chemin ”, théme ddivan-, v.-lat. hemé, lat. homé, serma, ete. . . ., 
anciens nominatifs en -6 avec chute indo-européenne de -n aprés 
allongement de la voyelle thématique, cf. encore pitd, de indo-europ. 
*peté, avec chute de -r final aprés allongement de la voyelle du thame 
au nomin. singulier. 81 done -m, -n, -r tombaient en fin de mot aprés 
voyelle longue (*9,zhd < *g,zhé™, etc.), c’est la preuve que -m, -n, 7 
étaient faibles méme aprés voyelle bréve. Au reste, l'indo-européen, 
dans les cas cités plus haut, parait avoir généralisé la forme A nasale 
(ou a liquide) complétement réduite. L’état indo-européen des nasales 
en fin de mot devait done étre & peu prés ce qui suit (par convention 
la voyelle o représentera ici une voyelle quelconque) : 

1) devant initiale consonantique -3* et -6™. 

2) devant initiale vocalique -n et -dm.! 

A l’époque indo-iranienne on eut : 

1) -@™ (avec identification des deux finales, devant consonne). 

=) ~im (avec identification des deux finales, devant voyelle). 

[En iranien le traitement 2) parait avoir été généralisé comme 
en grec. | 

De méme a l'époque italique (commune) on eut : 

1) -6™ (d’oi: lat. arch. -om et -o, class. -m devant consonne). 

2) -dm (et lat. class. -wm, noté de méme, mais trés faible ainsi que 
le prouve I'élision en poésie). 

En résumé, ainsi qu'il arrive souvent, le sanskrit, 4 l'intérieur de 
l'indo-iranien, et le latin, & l'intérieur du groupe italique, ont évolué 
par des voies trés analogues et se montrent trés conservateurs, JA 
surtout oi ils sont d’accord. L'innovation, qui a introduit -m au lieu 
de -1 s'est produite, la chose va de soi, indépendamment en indo- 
iranien et en italique.*? Quant 4 l’affaiblissement du complexe voyelle 
+ nasale finale, le latin qui l’a maintenu et peut-étre exagéré, parait 
avoir été plus conservateur que le sanskrit, qui l’est & son tour plus 
que l'iranien (et que le grec). 

' Dans beaucoup de parlers » et m consonnes, comme elles le sont ici, nasalisent 
Ia voyelle précédente. Ainsi dans tout le francais de I'Est (au centre auasi: 
Pithiviers), on prononce p. ex. il mén(e) au lieu de il mén(e), eto., ete. 

* C'est le seul point sur laquelle la tradition a été altérée en Intin et le fait n'est 
pas trés ancien ainsi que l'indique Ist. quon-iam & cité de quom, cum. Le sanskrit 
a sans doute cfdé aus sur celui dea voyelles nasalistes finales devant voyelle,— 
Jaurais di citer plus tét La nasalifé en indo-aryen de M. J. Bloch, article paru 
dans le volume du Cimquantenaire de [Ecole dea Hiee Brudes (1018), 





Der Typus tada- im Altindischen 
Von ALBERT DEBRUNNER 


) i aes folgende Untersuchung ist aus der Arbeit an Band ii, 2, von 
. J. Wackernagels Alfindiseher Grammatik hervorgewachsen, 
der die nominale Ableitung behandelt, Das Material ist gewonnen 
aus dem Kontrarindex in Grassmanns Worterbuch zum Rigveda, 
aus Whitneys ,, Index verborum zum AV." (J AOS.,12), aus Whitneys 
,, Roots “ (Anhang ii zu seiner Grammatit), aus den einschlagigen 
Regeln des Panini (nebst Mahabhisva, Kadiki und Siddhanta- 
Kaumudi) und aus Wackernagels wertvollen Sammlungen zu diesem 
Kapitel. Jeder, der selber auf dem Gebiet der ai. Grammatik arbeitet, 
weiss, dass ein so gewonnenes Material Liicken aufweist ; sie wiiren 
nicht wesentlich kleiner geworden, wenn ich alle Stichwérter der 
Petersburger Worterbiicher durchgesehen hiitte, Das Gesamtbild 
diirfte trotz der Liicken in den Grundziigen richtig sein. Fiir die 
Verarbeitung und Darstellung trage ich die Verantwortung allein. 

Ich gebe zuerst eine alphabetische Liste aller irgendwie in Betracht 
kommenden Waorter, Sicheres, “Zweifelhaftes und Falsches neben- 
einander. Dabei sind die Worter, die sicher oder sehr wahrachemlich 
nicht zum Typus tudd- gehéren, in Kleinsatz gedruckt; diese Worter 
sind in der nachherigen Behandlung nicht beriicksichtigt. 

Mit Ai. Gr. wird im Folgenden auf die erschienenen Binde 
yon Wackernagels Werk verwiesen; nach diesem sind auch die 
Umachrift und die Abkiirzungen gestaltet. 


ALPHABETISCHE LISTE 

ep. inga- ,, beweglich “: v. iag- ,, sich regen“ (Priis. ep. kd. 
iviga-). 

v. ind- ,, stark, tiichtig“*: in- in SB. tépenita- ,, eingedriickt “ 
(SV. 1, 2, 2, 4, 2 = 1, 1760 inimani fir RV. 10, 134, Ta minimasi 7) ; 
vel. aw. a(t)nifa- aus *an-inifa- ,, nicht gekrinkt“,  -ti- 
» Krinkung “; aber sonst v. téti, invali ,, treibt “ und dazu -ined- 
(Wackernagel, At. Gr., ii, 1,181). 

v. gav-isd- ,, Kiihe begehrend “ (= v. gav-is-), v. présa- ,, Drang “ 
(=v. prés-): v. ts- ,, wiinschen “ (Pris. tsa- erst ep.). 

-iksa- V. 8 zu P. 3, 2, 1, dazu Pat. sukha-pratiksa- ,, Gliick 
erwartend ““, andere Vordergheder mit prafiksa- ep. kl: nicht zu 
v. tks- (Pris. fhea-) ,, sehen“, AV. pratt tks- ,, erwarten “, sondern 


= Pal 
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Bahuvrihi-Hintergliedform von U, ep. prafiksd- ,, Erwartung “ ; SB. 
ikea- ist nur etymologische Spekulation. 

tnkhd-: v. prenkhd- ,,schwankend, Schaukel““: v. pra tikh- 
(Pris. AA. tikha-) ,, schiitteln, schaukeln “* (vgl. v. -?ikhayd- aus 
dem: Erkseraseenitn 225- Gr, ii, 1, 180). 

ep. tra-,, Wind“; v. ir- (Pris. fra-),, im Bewegung setzen “* 
Vel. aw. ira-, n. ,, Anlauf, Tatkraft “. 

SB. iéd- ,, Herrscher “ (= VS. fé-), U. als Hinterglied: v. ié- 
» herrschen “ (Pris. v. einmal igate neben gewéhnlichem ite). 

kl. tha- ,, Verlangen **: B. iA- pie tha-) ,, verlangen “’. 

B.S. -uksa- ,, besprengend “ A . tiks-): v. uks- (Pris. ulsd-) 
, besprengen “. Anders brhad-uksa-, s, Ai, Gr., ii, 1, 116, und Keith 
zu TS. 1, 4, 266. 

S$. -wjjha- ,, aufgebend “: ep, kl. wjjA- (Pris, ugphd-) ,, haa GE 

S. wiichd- (Oxytonese nach P. 6, 1, 160) ,, Nachlese “; 8. kl. 
uiich- (Pris. iificha- und wiichd-) ,, auflesen “ 

~uda- in P, Vop. avoda-: v. ud- ,, benekites (P. 6, 4, 29 aus v. 
und- mit Nasalschwund); doch eher Bahuvrihi mit -wd-a- (Ai. Gr 
u, 1, 92). 

-uhji-: v. wrubjd- ,, weit gedffnet * aus *ud-uhjpd- (41. Gr., u, 
1, 12), 8. ny-whja- ,, nach unten gekehrt ‘*: v. wbj- (Priis. whjd-) 
»» Mederdriicken “. 

usd- ,, leuchtend “ BR. ist Irrtum (uséna RV. 2, 2, 85, statt 
arugéna); Lex. uga- ,, Tagesanbruch“, Sudr. usd- ,, Brennen “ 
v. bas- ws- ,, leuchten “; fiber uwsd- ,, Morgenréte “5. Av. @r., iii, 285. 

waa, _ bogierig “ RY. 10, 95, 4a (1), .. Licbhaber “ Lex. : v. pad- ud-,, bogehren “I 
(nach Grassmann Wb, s fir 4 nach Ai. Gr., i, 226). 

(1) -tthd- in AV. sam-iihd- wpohd- ,, Anhiiufung“: vy. Gh- (Pris. 
fiha-) ,, schieben “, 

(2) ep. dha- ,, Oherlegung“, M. kl. dur-itha- ,, schwer zu 
begreifen “: v. Gh- (Priis. v. éhale, ep. kl. dhate thati) ,,iiberlegen“. 

fksa-,, Verderber “ (1) RV. 8, 24, 27a: AV. rake-,, verderben “* (7). 

-fdha-: sam-fdha- ,, Zuaammengefigt * (zn pdA- +» gelingen, firdern “) wird aus 
sampdhe ‘oo KRW. 7, 103, Se erechlossen; richtig ist aber Annahme von Instr. 
sampdAd (sam-fdA- ,, gates Gelingen “ RV. 6, 2, lOc), a, Oldenberg x. St. 

Lex. Find. (auch firi- und Lifi-) ,, Wildachwein“ nach P. 3, 1, 135 aus v. bF- 
» Susstreven “. Sehr fraglich, 

ep. buea- , weibliche Brust“: S. bwe- (Pris. fwd-) ,, sich cosammensziehen “ 

v. biitsa. Eigenname : ep. kl. butsiya-,, schmahen “ ? 

B.S. kupa- ,, Wagebalken “; v. kup- ,,in Aufregung geraten “. 
ep. kl, Aija- ,, Gemurmel *; AV. baj- (Pris. kdja-) ,, knurren “. 
5. kitrda-,, Sprung“: ep. kl. kiird- (Pris. kdrda-) ,, aufspringen “. 
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v. kréd- ,,mager“* (=jungaw. karasa-, vel. techech. irs 
,, 2wergbaum “ u. dgl. bei Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wérterb., i, 420): 
v. kré- ,, abmagern “. 

-bra-: RV. 1, 120, 2¢ draw ganz dunkel, gewdbolich ola d-Er-a- ,, untitig “ (: v. 
if- ,, machen “) erkliirt. 

v. kridd- ,, spielend “, VS. pra-kridd- ,, Spiel “, 8. ,, Spielplata “ : 
v. krid- (Pris. krida-) ,, spielen “. 

ksipa- ,, werfend “ Siddh.-K. Nr. 2897, vi-ksipa- Kas. zu P. 3, 1, 
135: v. ksip- (Pris. ksipd-) ,, werfen”. 

-khidd- in @-khidd- ,, an sich reissend “‘ MS. 2, 9, 8 (127, 3) = Kath. 
17, 15 (258, 11), pra-khidd- ,, verzehrend “ MS, ebenda, dafiir Kath. 
vi-khidd- ,, zerreissend “‘ (Mantra’s): v. Khid- (Priis. KAidd-). Alter 
ist v. -khadd- aus der Vollstufe v. khad-. 

-gird- -gild-: sam-gird- AV. 6, 135, 35 (vgl. da sam girdma ') 
(verdorben, 18, 4, 606, samgirdh fiir samgiram des RY.), a-sam-siikta- 
gild- ,, Unzerkleinertes verschlingend “*, 11, 2, 306, -gila- V. 7 au P. 6, 
3, 70, gila- ,, Krokodil “ Siddh.-K. Nr. 2919: v. g7- (Pris. AV. gird- 
gild-). Vgl. auch v. -gir- ,, verschlingend “ und unten -gra-. 

Lex. guija- ,,Gesumme “: kl. guiij- (Priis. gufja-) ,, summen ”. 

AV. guiphd- (v. SB. kulphd-) ,, Fussknéchel “: 8, vigulphaya-,, daranreihen “ ? 

guha- ep. kl. als Name, kika-quia- ., Krahen verbergend “ Pat. 
mu V. 22u P. 3, 2,5: v. guh- (Priis. guhd- und giha-) ,, verbergen”- 
Doch ist kika-guha- eher Bahuvrihi: ,,den Krahen als Versteck (v. 
gih-) dienend “, Kl. -giiha- Whitney, ,, Roots “. 

grbhd- RV. 7, 21, 2c, wohl ,, ergreifend ‘‘ (vgl. v. gfbi- ,, Zugriff “), 
dafiir 10, 119, 13a grhd- (s. Ai. Gr., i, 251) in der Bedeutung ,, Diener * 
(oder auch hier = ,, Haus“ ?): v. gr(6)A- ,, ergreifen *. 

*ordhd-: v. grhd- m. ,,Haus" = aw. garada- ,, Hohle (als 
Wohnung daevischer Wesen)“‘: idg. *gherdh- ,, umhegen”. Mit 
grhd- ist vielleicht gleichzusetzen Samh. gehd-, n. ,, Haus” (daraus 
v. gehya- ,, Hausrat *); iiber das auffilhge e = ys. At, Gr., i, 39. 

qma-: sui-gmd- zu ¥. gam- Benfey, Vollst. Gramm., 135, § 365, 1 B 1: woher ? 

-grd- ,, verschlingend “ im tuvi-grd- ,, gewaltig werschlingend “ 
RV. 1, 140, 95; v. g7- ,, verschlingen “. Vel. tuvt-gr-i- 2, 21, 2c; 
oder ist dies = ,, laut schreiend “ (Geldner, Ubersetzung), also aus 
Vv. gf- ,, singen “ { 

-ghusd- ,, tonend “ in aram-ghusi- ,, laut ténend “ (7) AV. 10, 4, 
da: v. ghug- ,, tonen ™. 

-ghnd- kommt in doppelter Weise vor : 

1) Als substantivisches Neutrum im Sinn eines Nomen actions 

VOL. Vi. Pants 2 anp 3. a2 
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(vgl. Ai. Gr., ii, 1, 108 ff.) 1, d. h. als Ableitung mit a aus Komposita 
auf -Adn- ,, totend ““: su-ghndya ,, zu leichtem Erechlagen RY. 8, 
59 (70), lld, go-ghnd- und piirusa-ghnd- ,,das Toten von Rindern, 
Menschen “ 1, 114, 10a, parnaya-ghnd- 10, 48, Sd, ahi-ghna- 6, 15, 
Ida, *sva-ghnd- ,, die Kunst, den schlechten Wurf (den , Hund ‘) 
zu toten in v. seaghnin- ,,diese Kunst verstehend (E. Sittig 
KZ. 52, 209). Vgl. aw. varaPra-yna- ,, das Niederschlagen der Gegen- 
wehr “* (Benveniste-Renou, Vrira [Paris, 1954], 117); aber ortraghnd 
RY. 5, 86, 3d ist nicht Lok. von -ghnd- (Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., 
1, 191, A. 4), sondern Dativ von -fian- (Oldenberg z. 5St.), ebenso 
AB. 8, 23 (BR.). 

2) Als Nomen agentis: d-pirusa-ghna- RV. 1, 133, 6 f, Aasta- 
ghnd- ,, Handschutz (gegen das Aufschlagen der Bogensehne)™, 
eigentlich ,, Handschliiger “‘? 6, 75, 14e, *asva-ghnd- als Name vor- 
ausgesetzt durch den Namen dévaghnd- 10, 61, 21d, paini-qhna- 
»» Hiindeklatscher “ VS. 30, 20 (TB. 3, 4, 1, 15 in dhnlicher Umgebung 
pani-sam-ghatd-, P. 3, 2, 55 und Lex. lehren pani-ghd-), Kaus. rakgo- 
ghna- ,, Raksas tétend “, 8. ep. kL vi-ghna- ,, Zerbrecher, Hemmunis “, 
M. baériina-ghna- Tater der Leibesfrucht “, Bhag. tula-gina- age 
Geschlecht vernichtend “ (Fem. -ghni- Ram. .. -ghna- Mbh.), ep. tamo- 
ghna- ,, Sonne “ (,, Finsternisvertreiber “). P. 3, 2, 52-4; 3, 3, 83; 
3, 4, 73 lehrt die meist sonst nicht belegten Komposita mit jéayd- 
,, die Gattin totend “ (Gegensatzbildung zu 8. pati-ghni- ,, den Gatten 
titende Frau “, v. d-pati-ghni-, wo natiirlich -ghni- das Fem. zu -hdn- 
ist), mit alan Wortern, wenn der Titer kein Mensch ist, mit hastin- 
,. Elefant “ und kapita- ,, Tiirfliigel “‘ im ‘Sinn von ,, Zu schlagen 
vermogend “, mit sfamba- ,, Grasbiischel “ im Sinn emes Werkzeugs, 
ferner wpa-ghna- im Sinn von ,, Lehne, Angwountie © 

kl. jira- ,, Rimmel!“ (auch jorana-, jirpa-.a.): v. jf-,, zerreiben ? (BR., Renou, 
Gramm, aquacr., 214). 

v. jivd- ,, lebendig “ = aw. Jva- (lies “jiva-), ap. fiva-, lat. vivos, 
lit. gyvas, abg. Zivii, usw.: v. jiv- ,, leben “ (Pris. v. jfva-, aw. ](i)va-, 
ap. jiva-, lat. vivd, abg. Hivo). 

-jusa-: SB. além-jusa- ,, fir sich ausreichend “: v. jug- (Prius, 
jusd-) ,, geniessen “, vel. auch v. ~jus- ,, Gefallen findend “. 

kl. jrmbha- ,, das Giahnen“, R. ,,ein Tier“: v. jrmbA- (Pris, 
grmbha-) ,, gihnen “, 


-jya- in AV. brahma-jyd- ,, Brahmanen unterdrickend “ nicht von v. ji- ,, iber- 
meen ion EE REE ERED © -da- von dd- usw, 


: TA. pro-tird- ,,fordernd“: v. tf- ,, hiniibergelangen, 








— ee a 
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-bringen “ (Pris. v. pra tird- ,,férdern“). uétirdh AV. 19, 32, 18, 
,, aufhebend “? (Komm. tittarah !): v. ud t7- ,, erhohen “‘. 

-tudd-: AV. 3, 25, la wt-tuda- ,, Aufstachler“‘ (Augenblicks- 
sondergott: aus it tudatu ebenda; J. Zubat¥, KZ. 40, 516), P. 3, 
2, 35 arum-tuda- ,, Wunden schlagend “ (ep. kl.) und vidhwm-tuda- 
» den Mond verfinsternd “‘ (kl, Name Rahu’s), V. 1 au P. 3, 2, 28 
tilam-tuda- ,,Sesamkorner stampfend “*: v. tud- (Pris. twdd-) 


.» 8chlagen “ (-tud- ,, schlagend “ erst S. ep.). 


¥. furd- vielleicht in zwei Worter zu trennen: fu-rd- ,,etark “ zo v. fdeyas. 
» Stlirker “ usw, (vgl. As. @r.,i, 22) und tur-d-,, schnell“ von B, fear- ,, ellen “ (nicht 
von v. ff- ,, hiniibergelangen “); doch vgl. v. thya- ,, stark“, Adv. ,, schnell “ und 
H. Petersson, Zwei sprachl, Aufadize (Lund, 1917), 62 ff Wie verhalten sich dazu 
v. dtura- ,, krank * und v. andturd- ,, wohlbehalten “ ? 


v. turvd- Name: v. tére- (Pras. tdrea-) ,, tiberwiiltigen “‘ ? 

kl. tula- ,, die Wage im Tierkreis “: ep. kl. tul- ,, aufheben “. 

-typd-: RV. 4, 5, 146 a-trpd- ,, nicht befriedigend “: v. trp- 
(Priis. trpd-) ,, befriedigend “‘ (vgl. v. -t#p- ,, sich ergitzend “). 

frsa- Divyav. fiir kl. trsa- ,, Durst “ (Renou, Gramm, sanser., 229) : 
v. trs- ,, durstig sein “. 

-tha-: AV. 2, 3, le ava-tk-d- ,, herabstiirzend “: v. tak- ,, stiirzen, 
fliessen “ (J. Wackernagel, KZ. 61, 190). 

data- JB, 2, 183, nach Caland ,, Bremse “‘, also ,, Beisser “: vy. 
damé- (Pris. ddsa-), 

U. dipa- ,, — “: AV. dip- ,, leachten “. 

-dughd- : 5, tadardanhé: », Anteilgewihrer, Verteiler‘‘: mit 
anderm Rises ‘dlighd »» Malchkuh “ RV. 8 50 (= Val. 2), Sd; 10, 
67, 6a, -digha- (P. 3, 2, 70, Sonderregel) ,, (Milch) spendend ; strémen 
lassend “* v. hinter sukra- und sabar-, sonst nur Fem. -digha- v 
hinter madhu- und su-, Samh. hinter ima- und gharma-, ep. inte 
drona-, Kas. zu P. 3, 2, 70 hinter artha-: v,. duA- ,, Milch geben, 
melken “; Doch vgl. -diA- als Nomen agentis v, hinter go-, sabar-, 
ghrta-, 8V. hinter payo-, TB. 8. hinter gharma-, ep. kl. hinter kima- ; 
also ist -diugha- zum gréssten Teil nur Erweiterung von -duA- (vgl. | 
At. Gr., ii, 1, 222). 

durd- ,, Erachlieaser “ RV. 1, 53, 20,6: v. df-,, bersten, zersprengen “ ? 

-luha- : Mbh. dur-duha-, Spr. su-duha- ,, schwer, leicht zu melken “* 
v. duh- ,, melken “, 

ep. -diiga- ,, verunreinigend “: v. dus- ,, verderben “‘. 

~iyéa- ,, aussehend “ (P. 3, 2, 60, und V. 1) seit TS. 7, 3, 17, 2 
(Mantra’s) hinter 7-, Ai-, td-, sa- neben dem iltern v. -dfé-; vel. 
auch Lanman, JAOS., 10, 489 f.; fiir Herleitung von -dréa- aus -dré- 
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spricht auch das seit dem RV. belegte und von P. vorgeschriebene 
Fem. -dfsi-. Im Anschluss an diese Komposita ist auch v. sw-ddréa-, 
U. dur-daréa- (vgl. Pali su-dassa-) ,, leicht, schwer zu sehen “ gu ep. 
(su-)dur-drsa- (Pali (su-)dud-dasa-) umgestaltet worden. Mit kom- 
positionellem @ v. TS. (a.a.0.) vi-sa-dréa-, TS. (ebenda) si-sa-dréa- 
(=v. su-sa-dré-), AV. mddhu-sam-dréa- (v. sam-iré-); val. Ai. Gr., 
ii, 1, 108 ff. 

ep. dywta- (Whitney, ,, Roots“): v. dyut- ,, leuchten ““, 

-dra-: puram-dram will Benfey, Git, Abh. 25 (1879), iv, 2, 5. 8, for puram-darim 
in dem aberzibligen Vers RV, 8, 50 (61), 8, schreiben (y. dj- ,, zersprengen “) mit 
Berufung auf «lAra- neben -lhara- (a. unten); andre suchen andera zu heilen (a. 
Oldenberg 2. St.). 

kl. deisa- ,, Feind “: v. dvis- (Pris. 8. kl. dvisd-) ,, hassen “, vel. 
auch v. dvis-, f. ,, Femdschaft, Femd “. 

-lhra-: ep. kl. mahi-dhra- (Ganar. §, 460; Vim. 5, 2, 36: Siddh.- 
K.) neben ep. kl. mahi-dhara- ,, Berg “ (,, Erdentriiger “): v. dhr- 
» tragen. Vel. auch Lex. ku-dhra- ,, Berg“ (mit dem ku- von Ai, 
Gr., i, 1,85 7). V. ddhrd-,, diirftig, arm “ ; ep. kl. @dhr-,, bewahren “ ? 

v. dhravd- ,, fest “ = aw. drea-, ap. durwea- ,, gesund “ nach H. Osthoff, Etym, 
Parerga, i, 119, von dru- ,, Baum “ mit Anschluss an die Wurtel dAér- ,, feathalien “, 
also Mischung aus denominativer und deverbativer Bildung. 

-nuda- in ep. kl. apanuda- ,, vertreibend “ (P. 3, 2, 5 hinter soka-) : 
v. nud- (Pris. nudd-) ,, wegstossen “-: doch vel. auch U. ep. BhP. 
-nud- ,, wegstossend “, 

v. piéd- ,, Dambirach “*: v, pid- ,, echmiicken “ ? 

-pida-: ep. tila-pida- ,, Ulpresser, Olmiiller“, ep. - trna-pida- 
., das Zerdriicken wie Gras“: y. pid- ,, driicken “, 

B. puta- ,, Falte, Tasche “‘: kl. puf- (Pris. putd-) ,, zerreiben ua." 

B. pilya- ,, Jauche, Eiter “: B. péy- (Pras. piya-) ,, stinken “. 

kl. -piira- ,, (sich) fiillend “, ep. dus-piira- (Pali dup-para-), BhP. 
dur-a-pitra-, Spr. su-piira- ,, schwer, leicht zu erfillen “, kl. pura- 
» Flut“: AV. pirdya- ,, fiillen “. 

SB. prthd- ,, ache Hand, Handlinge “, TB. prtha-matrd- ,, Hand- 
breite “, ep. prihd- Eigenname: v. prath- ,, ausbreiten “. AV. 13, 
2, 265 vigedias-prthah ,, mit Hiinden auf allen Seiten “ fir RV. 10, 
81, 3b, vidiitas-pat ,, mit Fiissen a.a.8,“* 

v. -prd- ,, erfillend “ nicht zu Wurzel p7-, sondern gur Wurzelform v. pri-; vgl. 
auch v, -prd- ,, erfillend “, 

v. priyd- ,, lich “ = aw. frya- (lies *friya-), germ. *frija- in ahd. 
Frija, aisl. Frigg usw.: v. pri- ,, erfreuen “ (P. 3, 1, 135; -iy- nach 
dt. Gr., i, 198); vgl. auch vy. -pri- ,, sich erfreuend, liebend “, 

ep. kl. budha- (Kad. 2u P. 3, 1, 135) ,, klug “, als Eigenname B. 
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ep. kl, AV. su-hidha- ,, wachsam “, a-budid- SB. 14, 7, 2, 14 (= a- 
budh- BAU. 4, 4, 11), kL, dur-budha- ep., ugar-budha- Lex. spatkl. 
(=v. wser-bidh- ,, friih wach “): v. budA- ,, wachen “. 

-~rha-: Kaus, 75, 10, vi-brha- ,,das Losreissen“‘: v. vi brh- 
(Pris. AV. brha-) ,, wegreissen“’, Unklar Lalit. abrha- oder avrha- 
, eine buddh. Gétterklasse “*, 

-hda-: RV. 7, 104, 17d upa-bdd- (= hiufigerem v. upa-td-i-) 
», Getrampel “ nebst diird-upahbda- ,, weithin schallend “ 7, 21, 2d: 
v. pad- ,, fallen “* (Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wérterb,, ii, 24, wo aw. und 
griech. Verwandte verzeichnet sind) oder von v. pad- ,, Fuss “ (Ai. 
Gr., i, 76)? 

-bruvd-: AV, 15, 13, 6e vrdtya-bruvd- ,, sich (filschlich) Vritya 
nennend “, ep. Grdhmana-bruea- usw.: v. bra- (v. bruvdnti !) 
,» Sprechen ; vgl. Ai. @r., ii, 1,183 (-wv- i, 198). 

bhida- Pat. zu V. 2 zu P. 3, 1, 135, ep. (su-)dur-bhida- ,, (sehr) 
schwer zu sprengen: v. bfid- ,,spalten", aber auch v. -bhid- 
» Zzerbrechend **. 

ep. kl, Glwja-,, Arm“, V. 2 zu P. 3, 2, 5 miila-ri-bhwja- ,, Wurzeln 
niederbiegend “: v. bhuj- (Pris. bhujd-) ,, biegen “*, 

hpmd- ,, Verirrung “ (1) RV. 7, 1, 22¢; 8, 50 (61), 12¢ (Oldenberg : ,, sich rasch 
tummelnd “?): ep. kL Miram- ,, umberstreifen “. 

-bhrd-: v. an-ara-bhrd-rddhas- ,,dessen Geschenke nicht zu 
entreissen sind‘; kl. wra-bhra- ,, Widder“ (nach BR. ,, Wolle 
[*wra- = drnd-] tragend“), daraus M. ep. kl. @urabhra- ,, vom 
Widder, Schaf stammend“; pra-ba-bird- ,, Schleuderer “ Kath, 
10, 9 (195, 12. 15), MS. 2, 2, 10 (23, 12. 13) immer im Zusammen- 
hang mit tdéjra- ,, Donnerkeil “ (vgl. dazu RY. 1, 61, 124, 6; 2, 30, 
36; 5, 32, 7c, und babhrir wijram ,,den D. tragend “ 6, 23, 45): v. 
bhy- ,, tragen “‘, pra bhr- ,, schleudern “. 

-bhva-: v. dbhva- (AV. abhed-) ,, ungeheuer, Unwesen “, v. vibhea- 
,, ausgezeichnet “ (neben v. vib/ni-, vibhi-, vibhvan-, vibhudn-) : Erwei- 
terung aus v. -bhd- ,, seiend “ ! 

-migd-; Vv. a-ni-migd- (und d-ni-misaf-) ,,wachsam“‘: v. ni 
misati ,, schliesst die Augen. Vel. auch die adverbiellen v. d-n- 
nug-am und -a, die ein Nom. act. -mis- voraussetzen; also ist -misa- 
Erweiterung des athematischen Nominalstamms im Kompositum 
(s. Ai. Gr., ili, 323). 

8. -mila- (Whitney, ,, Roots“): v. mil- (Pris. B. mfla-) ,, die 
Augen schliessen “*. 

-muca-; V. 2 zu P. 3, 2, 5, Ganar, 8, 460 nakha-muca- ,, die Finger 
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loslassend “*: v. mue- (Priis. mwued-) ,, loslassen “. Aber AV. dmuci 
Name einer Damonin gehért zu v. -mtic- ,, loslassend, befreiend “. 
-mudd-; AV. hasd-mudd- ,,frohlich Jachend“, nach Kas. zu 
P. 3, 2, 6 (val. Ay, Gr., ti, 1, 83) auch in AV. ia wcite ,» Welsse 
Wasserlilie “: v. mud-,, fréhlich sein “ , aber auch v. miid- ,, Lust “. 
mur-mura- ist zweifelhaft; a. Ai. Gr., i, 23. 
myksd- ,, Striegel “ RV. 8, 55 (66), 3a: v. mrks- (Pris. mrksd-) 
»» Striegeln “. 
-myja-: tunda-pan-myja- ,, sich den Bauch streichend “ P, 3, 2, 
5 (V.1: nur im Sinn von ,, trig “), Lex.: v. pari mrj- (Pris. myja- 
AV. 8. kL) ,, rings abreiben “. 
Lex. myja- ,, eine Art Trommel “ ; Dhatup. mrj- ,, ténen “. 
Kath. myda- ,, gniidig “: v. myd- (Pris. mpdd-) ,, gniidig sein “ 
S. -mpda- (Whitney ,, Roots“): v. mpd- ,, zerdriicken “‘. 
-mrdhd-: vi-mpdhd- ,,den Veriichter abwehrend ‘‘ RV. 10, 152, 
2b, AV. TS. ist Erweiterung von vi-mrdh- VS. usw. (Ai. Gr., ii, 1, 109), 
vel. v. mfdA- ,, Veraichter “. 
-mpéd-: VS, 16, 36 pra-myéd- ,,antastend “*, BhP. vi-mpéa- 
» Priifung “ (= ep. kl. vi-maréa-): v. myré- (Pris. sarkd: ),, bertihren “. 


“mida-: pari-méd- ,, Anteil (7) RV. 1, 187, 8b: ¥. aé- ,, orreichen “ (vgl. v. 
dmda- ,, Anteil ‘*) ? Vel. Oldenberg x. St. 


Vv. yuga- »» Joch “ = np. juy, lat, jugum, gr. Cvydv, got. juk, abg. 
igo, heth. yukan: v. yuj- ,, anschirren “. 

-“yuja-: a-yujd- ,, ohne Genossen “ RV. 8, 51 (62), 2a, AévGS. 
(nebst ayujaksara- ParGS.) mit kompositionellem a zu v. ytij- -iig- 
. verbunden, Genosse “ 

-yudha- : v: beyuiher n. ,, Waffe “ ebenso zu v. yidh- ,, Kampf “, 
-yudh- ,, kdimpfend “. i 

¥. ylipa- ,, Opferpfosten " : ¥. yup ,, glitten“ ? 

-risd-: AV. naghd-risd- Beiwort von Pflanzen: v. rig- ,, ochaden 
leiden“? vel. auch y. rig- ,, Schaden, Schidiger “*, 

rucd- ,, licht “ VS. 31, 20 (ruedya wohl nur splelerische Variation 
von rue-dm 31, 21), MS. 4, 9, 5 (125, 11) (rued ‘si ebenso neben allerlei 
Formen der Wurzel ruc-): v. rue- ,, leuchten “ (auch Pris. Ptz. 
ruc-and-). ep. Lex. rucd- ,, Gefallen “ ist Erweiterung von vy. ric-, 
f. ,, Glanz, Wohlstand “ 

ruja- ,, brechend “ AV. 16, 3, 2 (?), v. hinter walam- und a-, Ragh. 
P. 3, 2, 31 hinter kilam-tud-: vy. ruj- (Pris. rujd-) anhalt 

kl. -ruda- (Whitney, ,, Roots“): v. rud- (Pris. 8. rudd-) 
+» Jammern “, vgl. auch AV. -riid- ,, jammernd “, 

-rudha-: yy. d-go-rudha- ,,die Kiihe nicht fiir sich behaltend ‘ 
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(3. W. Nesser, Zum Worterbuch des Rov. ii, 1930, 9): v. rudh- 
», Zuriickhalten **. 

-rudha- ,, wacksena “ (v. rudh- ,, wachsen “) nur in virudhindm AV, 6, 21, 25 
Reimbildung zu bhezajdadm ina; sonst ¥. rirdédA-,, Gewichs, Kraut “, 

-ruha-: oP kl. -d-ruha- ,, besteigend “, dur-d-ruha- ,, schwer zu 
besteigen “, kl. (Pat. zu V. 2 zu P. 3, 2, 5) sarasi-ruha- ,,im Wasser 
wachsend “; v. ruA- (Pris. ep. kl. ruha-) ,, wachsen “‘; aber vel. 
auch v. rih- ,, Wuchs, Trieb “, seit RV. -rih- », Wachsend “*. 

hkAa- ,, ritzend “* Siddh.-K. 2897, vi-likha- Kad. zu P. 3, 1, 135: 
AV. likh- (Priis. likAd-) ,, ritzen “*. 

-liga-: AV. 5, 15, Ta dligi- und viligi- als Schlangennamen, wohl 
Fem. zu -liga-: ep. kl. (d-)liag- ,, umsachlingen “*. 

-lipa-: Kad. zu P. 3, 1, 138 pra-lipa-: v. lip- ,, bestreichen “. 

-liga-: v. kti-liga- ,, Beil “ (,, schlecht abrupfend “? s. Ai. ér., 
ii, I, eg v. rig- (Pris, rigd-) ,, zerreissen “. 

-liha- ,, leckend “: P. 3, 2, 32 vaham-liha- ,, die Schulter leckend “ 
und abhrani-liha- fon kl.) ,, die Wolken erreichend “, Lex. go-liha- 
, eine Pflanze “: vy. WA- (B. Pris. liAa-) ,, lecken “, vgl. auch kl. 
lid- ,, leckend “, 

-lufied-: VS. ku-lujied- ,, Ausraufer“, kl a-lwiied- ,, nicht 
rupfend “(?): ep. kl. lufie- (Pras. livica-) ,, raufen “. 

kl. -vida- ,, wissend “’, ep. (su-)dur-vida- ,, (sehr) schwer zu wissen “ : 
v. wid- (Pras. AV. widd-) ,, wissen“; vgl. v. -vid- ,, wissend “*. Unver- 
stiindlich AV. 19, 22, 18 vidagand-, unklar RV. 5, 45, la widd, Pp. 
viddh ; der Eigenname wida- (8. kl.) ist bida- zu schreiben. 

Lex. wdha- ,, Bohrer“, V. 4 zu P. 5, 3, 58, und Pat. dazu d-ridha- 
» Bohrer“: v, vyadh- (Pris. vidhya-) ,, durchbohren “, aber auch v. 
(Ardayd-) vidh- ,, (das Herz) verwundend “*. 

-viga-: KR. dur-viga- schwer zu betreten“‘: v. wid- (Pris. visd-) 
, betreten “*. 

visa-: RV.8,19, lle; 10, 109, 5a vised nicht von *visa-,, Diener “, 
sondern von wis-, f. ,, Werk“ (8s, Oldenberg zu 8, 19, llc). Mbh. 
dur-visa- als Beiname Siva’s, eigentlich ,, mit dem man schwer fertig 
wird (7): v. vis- ,, geschiftig sein “. 

-vida-: v. pad-hiéa-, VS. pad-riia- ,, Fussfeasel “: au lat. vincire ? (os. At. Gr., i, 
183, wo padrimda- nach Fr. Edgerton, JAOS., 51, 170, zu streichen ist; Walde- 
Pokorny, Vergl. Warterb., i, 234). 

v. wurdhd- (auch als Hinterghed) ,, erfreuend, Forderer™: v. 
wrdh- ,, vermehren, erfrenen“, vel. aia v. wdA- ,, Forderung ; 


-tdh- ,, sich freuend “, AV. 2, 15, 5e, su-vfdha Instr. von su-vrdh-. 

op. Kl. wfpa- (Akzent nach P. 6, 1, 203) ,, Stier“ u. a. nicht aus der Wurzel v, 
tfy- » regnen, benetzen“, sondern aus der Hintergliedform -rps<i- (AV.) von v. 
wfsan- ,, Stier". 
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v. ord- m.,,Schar“ (BR., angeblich von ¥. er- ,, umachlicssen “) iat durch erd-, 
f. ,, lockendes Weib “ zu ersetzen (Grassmann, Worterfuch, s.v.; Pischel, Ved, Stud., 
ii, 121, 313 f.). 

ep. kl. wrida- (hiufiger vrida-) ,,Scham“*: ep. kl. vrid- (Pris. 
erlda-) ,, sich schimen “, 

.Jaad-: §B. 10, 5, 2, 5, teks Gate (Akk, Sg. m.) enthalt nicht Tiefktufe von 


saya, senders ist Frsendwie eine Umgestaltung dea v. whtha-dds- (jiinger gre 
+ den Spruch hersagend “, das aus der urspringlich nasallosen Wurzel Jaz. (5, Ai. Gr. 
iii, 250) gebildet ist. 


v. sivd- = v. séva- ,, lieb, vertraut “ (idg. *kei-uo-, germ. *heiwa- 
und *hiwa-; Walde-Pokorny a.a.0., 1, 359). 

kl. -diga- (Whitney ,, Roots‘): v. 4s- ,, iibrig lassen “ 

-#ila- ala Nom. ag. mit Vordergliedbetonung lehrt V. 7 zu P. 3, 2, 1, dazu Pat, 
mamed-tila- ,,an Fleischnahrung gewohnt“. Nicht von Dhatup. Hlefti noch vom 
Denominativ 5. kl. #ilaya- (so das Virtt.), aondern BEahuvrihi mit VS, éila- ,, Gewohn- 
helt “ (Ad, Gr., ii, 1, 218 f.). 

éucd- RV. 10, 26, 66, ,, leuchtend “ (?nach Oldenberg z. St. 
unklar): v. éue- ,, leuchten “; vel. jungaw. suca-, siica- ,, sehend, 
licht **, 

ep. kl. ubha- ,, hiibsch “: v. éubA- ,, schmiicken “, vel. auch v. 
Subh- ,, Schénheit “. 

-ravd- (: ¥. 4i- ,, schwellen “) angeblich in ahi-hieah RV. 10, 144, 3¢ (Dimonen- 
bezeichnung); dies ist aber vielmehr Akk, Pl. von v. ahi-#i- ,, von Schlangen 
schwellend “; s. Ai, Gr,, ti, 1, 222, und Oldenberg z. St. 

¥. #igd- ,, Kraft, mutig“ nicht aus der Wureel v. deas- éug- ,, blasen “, sondern 
a-Erweiterung der Wurzel v, 4i- ,, schwellen “. 

-érmbhd-: v. ni-spmbhd- ,, sicher auftretend “: ep. kl. érambh- 
»» Vertrauen “*. 


“iratha-: P, 6, 4, 20, lohrt fir die unbelegten pra-fratha- und Aima-dratha- 
Schwund eines Binnennasala; vgl. ep. kl. Matha- ,, locker“, Doch kennt die ror- 
kiassische Sprache ausser dem infixalen daw érnthati TS, 6, 1, 9, 7 nur nasalloses érath.. 


-sajd-: v. cakram-d-sajd- ,,das Rad hemmend “: v. saiij- 
(Pris. d sajdmi) ,, anhaften, anheften “; s. Ai. Gr., ii, 1, 183. 

Unklar siva- Pat. zu V. 2 zu P. 3, 1, 135. 

v. siida-, m. ,, Siissigkeit “; v. suid- siid- ,, siiss, angenehm sein “ 
Aber TS. 1, 3, 3, 1 (Mantra) havya-sida- ,, die Opferspeise bereitend “ "i 
(die Paralleltexte MS. Kath. PB. lesen -sidana-) ist Thematisierung 
von v. havya-siid-, 

ep. stubha- Name eines Agni: v. stubh- ,, preisen “, vgl. auch v. 
stibh-, f. ,, jauchzender Ruf.** 


-*pird- (iv. apr- ,, loamachen “) in RV. 5, 43, 144 rdepird- ? Doch ist dieses wie 
das anscheinend gicichbedeutende rdspind-, 1, 122, 4d, unerklirt; vgl. Ai. Gr., i, 
23, iii, 215, Oldenberg eu 1, 122, 4. 


“spréa-: Hariv. du(h)-spréa- ,, unangenehm anzufassen“: y, 
spré- (Pris. spréd-) ,, anfassen “, vel. aber auch v. -spré- ,, berthrend * 
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sphiga- Benfoy, Voll#t. Gr., 135, § 368, 1 A 4 aus Gano karpa, wo Bahtlingk in 
seiner Ausgabe des Panini spAij- liest. apa-sphigd- lehrt P. 6,2, 187: Wurzel 7 

ep. kl. sphuta- ,, aufgebliiht, offenbar “: B. sphut- (Pris. sphutd-) 
,» bersten ™, 

-sphurd-: AV. 1, 2, 36 anu-sphurd- ,, schwirrend “ (vom Pfeil), 
RV. 6, 48, lle dn-apa-sphura- ,, nicht wegschnellend “: v. sphr- 
(Pris. sphurd-) ,, wegstossen “, aber auch RV. 8, 58 (69), 106, ¢ apa- 
sphitr- dn-apa-sphur- ,, (nicht) wegschnellend “. 

kl. sphiirja- eine Pflanze, ein Raksasa : AV. sphiirj- (Pras. sphiirja-) 
» brummen “, 

SB. syida- ,,das Fahren “, P. 6, 4, 28 ,, Geschwindigkeit “ (mit 
Schwund des Nasals), dazu Kas. go-syada- aéva-syada-: v. syand- 
(mit Aor. d-si-syadat) ,,forteilen“. Vgl. auch AV. sanisyadd- 
, fliessend “ zu v. sdnigyadat, ferner v. sasydd-, f, ,, eilender Strom “, 
havana-sydd- ,, auf den Ruf herbeieilend “. 

vy. srurd- ,, Opferkelle “‘ wohl zu v. sru- ,, fliessen ““, vgl. v. srie- 
» UOpferloffel ™. 

AV. svajd-,, Viper“: svaij-,, umschlingen “ (AV. peri-svaiijalya-, 
Pras. ¥. stdpa-). 

B, Aira- ,, Band “, Samh. Aird- ,, Ader: v. Ay-,, nehmen “} (a, Ai, Gr., i, 23). 

hidd-: RV. 8, 12, 100 Aida(A) enthalt kein *Aidd- ,, Zupfer, Mahner™ (BR.) eu 
vy. Aid- ,, ziimen, zupfen “, sondern ist Abl. von Aig- ,, Zorn“ (Oldenberg z. St.). 

Awred-: EV. 4, 3, 13a AwrdA noch Grassmann (Worterb.. s.v.) ,, Richer“ von 
Warzel v. Avy- ,, beugen, stéren “; doch cher nach BR, und Oldenberg z. St. Adverb 
» &Of krummem Weg “ (vgl. Ai. fr., i, 24). 

-Ava- ,, rufend “ Pat. zu V. 1 u. 2 2u P. 3, 2, 3, gehdrt zur Wurzelform B. Ard-, 
ficht zu ¥. Ad-. 


*.xda-: v. nidd- ,, Ruheplatz, Lager “ aus idg. “wi-2d-o- (At. Gr., 
i, 76), vel. lat. nidus, ahd. nest usw.: v. sad- ,, sich setzen “. 


[Nachtrag: Uber die alten Herleitungen wie v. Agird-, n. ,, Milch “ 
aus v. kear- ,, fliessen “ u. dgl. (s0 noch Charpentier, Monde oriental 
18, 1924, 35, und Renou, Gramm. sanser. 214) 8. At Gr., 1, 25, 27 
und oben jira-.] 

Wer das vorstehende Material durchgeht, sieht sofort, dass ein 
einheitlicher Bildungstypus nicht vorliegt und dass sich diese Worter 
weder an Haufigkeit noch an Regelmiissigkeit mit den Verbalnomina 
auf a mit Guna der Wurzel (z. B. -hard-, -vertd-, véda-) messen konnen. 
Doch heben sich drei Gruppen heraus : 

1) Am deutlichsten ist die Bezichung zu Prdsenshildungen mut 
Tiefstufenvokal und Suffizbetonung, d.h. zu Priisentien der 6. Klasse, 
So v. -isd-, -ubjd-, -trpd-, -misd-, -mrksd-, -rujd-, -lisa-, -sphura-; 
Samh. -khidd-, -gird-, -tudd-, -mrdd-, -myéi-; B.-5. téd-, -uksa-, 
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-ujjha-, uiichd-, ~jusa-, -lird-, putd-, -brha-, -viga-; ep. guha-, -nuda- 
-hhuja-, -ruha-, -vida-, -sphuta-, -spréa-; kl. Ksipa-, dvisa-, -muca-, 
-myja-, -ruda-, likha-, -liha-, Solehe Beziehungen von Nomina agentis 
auf a zu thematischen Prisensstiimmen sind lingst bekannt: die 
Nomina agentis stehen in ihrer Bedeutung den Partizipien sebr 
nahe, ausserdem fielen im Ai. wegen des Zusammenfalls von idg. 
e und o die Nomina agentis vom Typus -vartd-, codd-, usw., mit den 
zugehdrigen Prisensstiimmen der 1. Klasse yéllig zusammen. Vel. 
Ai. (r., 0, 1, 178 ff. Seltener sind Bezichungen zur 2. Klasse : ~lugha-, 
-duha-, -bruva- (-bhra- 1), -mrja-, -likha-. Sie erinnern an die Nomina 
agentis auf @ aus (athematischen) Intensivprasentia: v. vevijd- 
» Suffahrend “ zu v. vé-vij-dna-, v. ku-namnamd-_,, sich ungern 
beugend “ zu v. ndm-nam-ii, usw. 

2) Auffallend sind auf den ersten Blick die Beziehungen zu 
Prisentia der ersten Klasse mit prosodisch langer Wurzelsilbe, d.h. 
mit 1, u, y vor mehrfacher Konsonanz oder mit 7, @ (7) vor einfachem 
Konsonant (oder vor Konsonantengruppe). Das Staunen weicht 
aber, wenn man beachtet, dass diese Wurzeln entweder iiberhaupt 
kemen oder fast keinen Guna kennen, auch in sonstigen Guna 
erfordernden Verbalformen und <Ableitungen. Die von solchen 
Wurzeln abgeleiteten steigerungslosen Nomina auf a sind also den 
gunuierten gleichwertig. Daher sind auch in dieser Gruppe die 
Nomina actionis und die Simplicia verhiltnismissig viel hiiufiger 
als in Gruppe 1) und 3), da ja die gunierten Bildungen ebensowohl 
Nomina actionis wie Nomina agentis bilden (z. B. v. savd- ,. Antrieb a 
aber ap-savd- ,, Wasser spendend ‘“) und die Nomina actionis viel 
hiufiger Simplicia sind als die Nomina agentis. Nach dem Vorbild 
der Gruppe 1) sind die meisten endbetont trotz der Barytonese des 
Priisensstamms., Die Beispiele dieser Gruppe sind : v. -iakhd-, -krida- 
jivd-, turvd-; Sambh. -iihd-(1), -lufied-: B.-S. téd-, wiichd-, kirda-, 
dipa-, ptiya-, -mila- ; ep. tiya-, ira-, -tiha- (2), Aiija-, -pida-, vrida- ; 
kl. -iksa-, tha-, guiija-, githa-, jrmbha-, tula~ (Kausativ ep. kl. tulaya- 
neben folaya-!), sphirja-. Auch in der 6. Priasensklasse kommen 
Wurzeln von diesem Bau vor, daher y. -ubjd-, Bamh. mpda- (das r 
dieser Wurzel wird im RV. lang gemessen '); B.-S. -uksa-, -ujjha-, 
uficha-; ep. guha-, ebenso bisweilen vor einem prasensbildenden -aya-, 
daher y. hiitsa-, AV. gulphd-, ep. -pira-. Endlich darf man auch vy. 
-sajd- und Samh, svajd- hierher rechnen, weil das a im zugehorigen 
Prisensstamm betont ist, obwohl es auf idg. n zurtickgeht. 

3) Klar sind auch die Beziehungen zu den athematischen 
Wurzelnomina; in manchen Fallen ist der a-Stamm geradezu als 
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Erweiterung des athematischen zu betrachten, Hierher gehéren : 
v. -isd-, -ghnd-, -trpd-, -digha- (-dughd-), -bhva-, -misd-, -mpdhd-, 
-yujd-, -yudha-, urdhd-, -aphurd-; Sambh. -juse-, -tudd-, -dréa-, -inidha-, 
-muoa-, -mudd-, rued-, -eida-; B. téd-, -uksa-, syida-; ep. -nuda-, 
-buida-, -ruhua-, oeda. -spréa- + KL. drisa-, -muca-, -ruda-, -liha-, -vidha-. 
Die Erweiterung mit a tritt bekanntlich besonders gern am Hinterglied 
eines Kompositums auf (vgl. Ai. Gr., ii, 1, 222), aber auch am einfachen 
Wort (vgl. ebenda iii, 319 ff.). Das Schwanken des Akzents erklart 
sich daraus, dass diese Bildungen entweder die Tonstelle des 
athematischen Stamms beibehalten oder — was weit hiufiger ist — 
sich an die Faille von 1) anschliessen : eine ganze Reihe dieser Bildungen 
musste ja auch unter 1) erwihnt werden, weil eben manche Wurzeln 
ebensowohl ein tiefstufiges athematisches Wurzelnomen wie ein 
Priisens der 6. Klasse bilden. 

Bemerkenswert sind als Stérenfriede die potentialen Zusammen- 
setzungen mit su- und duA-. Diese Bildungen haben normalerweise 
Guna, gehen aber gelegentlich trotz der Bedeutungsverschiedenheit 
in den Typus tuda- iiber. Diese neuen Bildungen tauchen erst im Epos 
auf (sind aber da besonders beliebt), und mehrere einzelne Bildungen 
sind offenkundig jiinger als die Gunabildungen aus derselben Wurzel : 
ep. (su-)dur-vida-, aber su-véda- ,, leicht zu erlangen “ schon v., dur- 
véda- ,, schwer zu finden “* schon SB.; -dréa- und -daréa- s. in der 
alphabetischen Liste; duh-spréa- nur Hariv., aber sonst ep. kd. 
duh-sparéa-. Die iibrigen Beispiele s. unter -tiha-, -luha-, -pira-, 
+nidha-, -bhida-, -ruha-, -rida-, -visa-. 

Aus dem Bestand der drei Listen ist es verstindlich, dass Panini 
3, 1, 135 als allgemeine Regel die Bildung mit Suffix (k)a, d.h. a 
ohne Steigerung der Wurzel, aus Wurzeln mit kurzem oder langem 
antekonsonantischem i, wu, 7 lehrt. Aus dem Priisensstamm leitet er 
nur die Bildungen mit Akkusativform des Vorderglieds ab (Suffix 
(kA)alé) ): 3, 2, 31 Aillam-wd-ruja-, 32 vaham-liha-, abhram-hha-, 35 
vidhum-tuda, arum-tuda- ; hier war eben der Hinweis auf partizipihn- 
liche Funktion des Hinterglieds durch die Kasusform des Vorderglieds 
gegeben. 

Bemerkenswert ist, dass P. das Suffix (k)a auch fiir die Bildungen 
aus Wurzeln auf a@ ansetzt (3, 1, 135. 136; 3, 2,3. 4.6. 7. 77). In 
der Tat enthalt v. -ddé- ,, gebend “‘ die schwichste Stufe -d- der Wurzel 
da- vor betontem Suffix d wie -tudd- die von fud-, ted-; auch verhalt 
sich -d-a- als Erweiterung zu -dd-, <d- ,, gebend ‘* ebenso wie ~yuj-- 
zu -yitj-. 

Beziehung eines Suffixes auf einen Priisensstamm ist ebenso 
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sekundir wie die Erweiterung eines athematischen Stammes - ist 
daher kein Wunder, dass von den Beispielen unter 1) und 3) ausser 
‘ghnda- und jivd- keines eine ausserindische Entsprechung hat. Und 
zwar gilt bei -ghna- die (aw.) Parallele nur dem Abstraktum mit 
nominalem Vorderglied, also einem Typus, in dem die Erweiterung 
mit dem Themavokal aus der Grundsprache stammt: es handelt 
sich streng genommen nicht um Komposita mit -ghna-, sondern um 
Bildung eines substantivischen (abstrakten) Neutrums aus dem 
zusammengesetzten Nomen agentis auf -han- (vgl. H. Osthoff, 
Sprachwiss. Abh. herausg. von L. y. Patrubdny, ii, 119 f. ; Brugmann 
IF. 17, 358 f. und Grundriss, ii, 1, 156 ff.). Und jivd- — jfrati setat 
ein idg. Wortpaar fort, dessen lautliche Gestaltung und gegenseitiges 
Verhaltnis im Idg. ganz einzigartig dastehen. Zu einem idg. Typus 
gehoren auch die Bildungen mit vélligem Schwund des Vokals (idg. 
e/o) zwischen Konsonanten: (-hra-), (-gma-), -grd-, -thd-, (-dra-), 
~dhra-, (-bda-), -bhra-, -méa-, *-zda-, vgl. oben unter -2da- und ferner 
gtiech. veo-yrvds ,,neugeboren“*, 6i-dpos_,, Wagenkorb “ (,, mit 
zwei Tragern, d.h. Seitenlehnen “‘), lat. pro-brum ,, Vorwurf“, Die 
Warter, die sonst ausserindische Verwandte haben, sind ohne 
Beziehungen zu Prisensstiimmen : *ordhd-, priyd-, yugd-, sivd-, 
sind auch nicht Nomina agentis und nicht (wie fast alle in der Liste 
1) aufgefiihrten Wérter) auf Hintergliedstellung beschrinkt, sondern 
einfache Worter. Ein athematisches Wurzelnomen hat nur priyd- 
neben sich ; aber v. -pri- ist aktivisch, priyd- passivisch, es sind also 
zwei von einander unabhingige Bildungen. Die héchst sonderbare 
Bildung idg. *jugém erklart H. Jacobsohn (DLZ., 1912, 2786) ganz 
plausibel aus einem kollektiven Plural *iugd ,, Joch und Zubehér 
der zu einem Maskulinum *jéugo- (= v. yéqa-) ,, Anschirrung, Ge- 
schirrstiick “ gehdrte (yugd- als Mask. nur bei Lexikographen, griech. 
Cuyés heisst ,, Wagebalken, Joch“‘). Ausserindische Bildungen 
von der Art wie -tuda- sind selten : abg. po-éiti ,, Aufziihlung “ u. del. 
8. F. de Saussure, Mém. 228 Anm. = Recueil des publ, scient., 214 f. 
Anm. 1, Brugmann, Grundr., ii, 1, 155, Stolz-Leumann, Lat.-(rr.5, 
202. Lat. -dicus (causi- usw.) und -ficus (mini- usw.) sind jiinger 
als -dex (ja- usw.) und -fer (arti- usw.), s. Ernout-Meillet, Diet. 
ym. 256, SOT £, 

Der Bedeutung nach sind diejenigen, die Beziehungen zum 
Prisensstamm oder zu den athematischen Wurzelnomina haben, in 
der Regel Nomina agentis, was nach dem oben Gesagten verstindlich 
ist; warum die zu Prisentia der ersten Klasse gehorigen eine Ausnahme 
machen, ist oben §, 498 gesagt. 


The Prakrit underlying Buddhistic Hybrid Sanskrit 
By Fraxkuis EpGErtTon 


A SANSKRITIST who reads for the first time a Buddhistic Sanskrit 
: text such as the Saddharmapundarika is struck at once by 
peculiarities of vocabulary and style which differentiate it from normal 
Sanskrit. If he limits himself to the prose parts, ignoring the verses, 
he will rarely encounter forms or expressions which are definitely 
ungrammatical, or at least more ungrammatical than, say, the Sanskrit 
of the epics, which also violates the strict rules of Panini. Yet every 
paragraph will contain words and turns of expression which, while 
formally unobjectionable (if, perhaps, non-Pininean), would never 
be used by any non-Buddhist writer. If our Sanskritist is also familiar 
with Pali, he will soon notice that many of these words and turns of 
expression are identical, nwelis mutandis, with Pali words and turns 
of expression. For example, in SP., 76, 10 (I refer to page and line 
of the Kern-Nanjio edition of the Saddharmapundarika), and often, 
dimabhdava occurs in the sense of * body’. The word is a quite normal 
and innocent-appearing Sanskrit formation, and occurs, ¢.g., in the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad 1, 2, meaning “ existence (or reality) of the 
self (soul)"’; in the meaning “ body", however, it occurs only in 
Buddhistic Sanskrit, but there quite commonly. Now it cannot be 
accidental that its phonetic equivalent in Pali, attabhdva, has precisely 
this meaning. Again, all readers of Pali are very familiar with the 
common expression yena...tena..., “where (someone or 
something was), there (someone else went). In themselves, yena 
and fena are perfectly normal Sanskrit (as well as Pali) forms: but 
this use of them, I believe, is not known except in Pali and Buddhistic 
Sanskrit, though frequent there. These are characteristic examples 
which could be multiplied many times, as all students of the field are 
well aware. 

Such students also know, of course, that this is by no means the 
whole story. In the verses of such works as the Saddharmapundarika 
or the Lalitavistara (and in the prose of, e.g., the Mahivastu, which 
in this respect is unusual; much more rarely in the prose of most 
other works, at least as presented in our editions), there also occur 
many forms which are unknown to Sanskrit grammar, of any period, 
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and would be felt as barbarous and impossible in any genuine or 
‘normal ** (non-Buddhist) Sanskrit work. They are, in brief, middle- 
Indic ; in a broad sense, Prakritic. This fact, together with those 
mentioned above, led some scholars of a generation or more ago (such 
as Childers) to the not unnatural supposition that these Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works were translations, or re-workings, of Pali originals. 

More careful study of Pali itself, and of other relevant materials, 
has shown that this hypothesis does not fit the facts. The striking 
linguistic resemblances between Pali and Buddhistic Sanskrit do not 
indicate any direct relation between the two dialects, or between the 
literary works composed in them. But the relation, though indirect, 
is nevertheless certain. Both contained originally texts which were 
based on canonical texts composed in an earlier dialect, Prakritic 
in character, in which there must have existed at one time a consider- 
able body of (perhaps only oral) Buddhist literature. Neither the 
Pali nor the Sanskrit Buddhist canon is “ original "’, nor is either based 
on the other; both contain, or once contained, essentially (in their 
older parts) translations or recasts of compositions in that older 
Prakrit. As time went on, both languages were then used in original 
compositions (most of our actually extant Buddhistic Sanskrit texts 
are, in fact, original, rather than translations or re-workings) ; but in 
such a way that the traditional link with what we may call the proto- 
canonical Prakrit was not wholly broken. At least in vocabulary, 
and (particularly on the Sanskrit side) for a long time also in morphology 
and even phonology, Buddhist writers, both northern and southern, 
used idioms which were clearly under the influence of a linguistic 
tradition stemming from that protocanonical Prakrit. 

The fact that Pali is itself a middle-Indic dialect; and so resembles 
the protocanonical Prakrit in phonology and morphology much more 
closely than Sanskrit, makes it harder to trace such influences in it. 
Yet, as Professor Sylvain Lévi has shown,’ Pali is not free from them ; 


‘ See his brilliant and important article of 1912, JA., Ser. 10, vol. 20, pp. 495-512. 
I hope that Professor Lévi would accept my formulation of the matter as above, 
which I think differs littl in principle from his, though he uses the term “ pre- 
canonical rather than “ protocanonical"', meaning, I take it, antecedent to the 
historically known Buddhist canons, Since 1 think (and I presume the great French 
savant would agree) that a canon " in some sense doubtless existed in that language, 
[ prefer “ protocanonical", with Professor de la Vallée-Poussin (/ndo-enropéens of 
Indo-iraniena, p. 202). The most important bibliographical references on the subject 
will be found in these two places and in J. Mansion, Esguisse d'wne histoire de la langue 
aanserite (1031), pp. 105-9, where will also be found interesting speculations as to 
the manner of development of the curious “ Buddhistio Sanskrit dialect. 
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for instance, it now and then presents forms with loss of intervocalic 
mutes, or sonantizing of intervocalic surds, contrary to the laws of 
the Pali language. Lévi has also shown that similar traces of this 
protocanonical Prakrit can be detected in occasional words and 
phrases occurring in the Asokan and other early inscriptions. 

It is, however, in Buddhistic Sanskrit that we find the clearest and 
most extensive evidence. Quite naturally! For when Buddhist 

yegan to adapt the language they used to the “ respectable " 

language of the Brahmans, any imperfections in the adaptation would 
necessarily show up much more glaringly, than when they simply 
turned it into another Prakrit (such as Pali, in essence, was); because 
the linguistic gap between the two media was far wider. A relatively 
early stage in this adaptation is represented by the verses of, say, the 
Saddharmapundarika. Here every line shows evidence of Prakrit 
influence ; and that too not only in vocabulary, but also in phonology, 
and especially in morphology. As time went on, the tendency was 
to approximate more and more the forms of standard Sanskrit, until 
finally almost the only remaining trace of Prakrit consists in the peculiar 
Buddhist vocabulary. (It should be emphasized, however, that this 
vocabulary is itself evidence of appurtenance to a separate linguistic 
tradition, quite distinct from “ standard’ Sanskrit. For it is not 
merely a question of technical terms relating to religion, but very 
largely of terms of every-day life. They can be explained only as 
marks of a distinet language.) There seem to be reasons for assuming, 
in general, that the more Prakritic a text looks, the earlier it is. To 
be sure this cannot be taken as a hard and fast rule. What is certain 
is, that nearly all Buddhistic works in Sanskrit (at any rate, until a 
late period) belong to a continuous and broadly unitary linguistic 
tradition ; their language is a thing separate from the tradition of 
Brahmanical Sanskrit, and goes back ultimately to a (semi-) Sans- 
kritized form of the protocanonical Prakrit. The number of Buddhist 
writers who stood outside this tradition, that is who wrote in what is 
virtually standard Brahmanical Sanskrit, seems to have been very 
small. We may guess that it was limited to converts who had received 
orthodox Brahmanical training in their youth, before adherence to 
Buddhism. Aévaghosa is an example of this exceptional type. His 
Sanskrit can probably not be distinguished from that of Brahmanical 
writers in phonology or morphology, and only to a slight extent, if 
at all, does he make use of the peculiar Buddhist vocabulary. Now 
it is “ taken as certain that he was of Brahman family, and had enjoyed 
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a thorough Brahmanical education before he went over to Buddhism ™ 
(Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., vol. ii, 1933, p. 257). 

It seems to me no exaggeration to speak of this hybrid Sanskrit of 
the Buddhists as a language, in its own right. Not a vernacular, of 
course ; a literary language; an artificial language, if you like. I 
grant, also, that it appears in various markedly different phases, 
distinguished chiefly by great differences in degree of Sanskritization 
(approach to normal Sanskrit in phonology and morphology). But 
these phases are aspects of a unitary tradition, connected with each 
other by direct lines. To trace these lines in detail would be to construct 
a relative chronology of the Buddhist Sanskrit literature. It must 
be admitted that this is at present impossible. Perhaps it will never 
be possible. Nevertheless the underlying unity of linguistic tradition 
seems undeniable. 

It is signalized, first, by the peculiar and persistent vocabulary 
referred to above. Boehtlingk included some of it in his great Sanskrit 
dictionary (how many words, or special meanings of words, are there 
recorded only from Buddhist works !); but perhaps the larger part is 
not included in any Sanskrit dictionary. And, in strict linguistic 
logic, it should not be there ; that is, unless we stretch the meaning of 
“Sanskrit. The fact that Pali contains so large a proportion of these 
words seems to prove that most of them must belong to the special 
vocabulary of the protocanonical Buddhist Prakrit. (It may be noted 
in passing that they are, in general, not “‘ common Prakrit ” ; relatively 
few, I believe, will be found in Prakrit guise in Sheth's Prakrit Die- 
tionary, for instance.) They characterize all periods of Buddhist 
(hybrid) Sanskrit. We need a special dictionary of this language. 

It is signalized, secondly, by peculiarities of syntax and style. 
I recall the yena . . . tena construction (above); or the use of third 
person singular verbs with subjects of any person or number, which 
goes beyond the limits recorded by Pischel (Gram. d. Pkt. Spr., §§ 515-17) 
for any Prakrit, even for Ardhamagadhi, which goes farther than the 
other Prakrits Some of these (such as yena . . . tena) are likewise 


' This use of asi or dai (Skt. Gif of dis) is common Prakrit. In the Saddharma- 
pundarika we find not only dait or equivalent (aa well as aati) so used, but also, e.g¢., 
abhi! with subject akam or team (SP., 22, 11 and 64, 11 both prose); and in fact any 
third person singular verb may be so used (e.g. cham... aberod, 258, 7). In such 
a late text as the Lafikavatira Stra [ note (8, 6) afra Mh parsadah sared ekuilarmin 
Ai dréyate (3 ag. with pl. subjects). In Pali, atthi (Skt, aati) is used with plural subject 
(Geiger, Pali, § 141), but that seems to be as far as Pali goes in this direction. 
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found in Pali; even when this confirmation is lacking, it may reason- 
ably be assumed that most of them were inherited from the proto- 
canonical Prakrit." 

I find a third indication of the linguistic independence of the hybrid 
Sanskrit of the Buddhists in its metrical principles. This subject 
requires more extended treatment than I can give to it here; I am 
dealing with it more fully in a paper which I expect to publish shortly 
in a Volume of studies in honour of Professor Kuppuswami Sastri of 
Madras. The metre of such a text as the Saddharmapundarika is 
constructed on principles which in some important respects are quite 
different from any found in Vedic or Sanskrit metres, of any period. 
I may add that these principles have never been understood, or at 
least correctly formulated in print ; and that they were badly misunder- 
stood by Kern and Nanjio in their edition, with results which seriously 
vitiate the form of the text as printed there. In part, at least, the 
same principles reappear in the metres of other Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, such as the Lalitavistara. To mention only one important 
feature : the substitution of two short syllables for a long is permitted 
ad libitum (with certain definite restrictions in the case of some metres), 
This reminds us of the well-known dry@ group of metres; but in Sans- 
krit the principle is practically limited to that group, which stands quite 
apart from other metrical types; and even there it is not applied in 
the same way. Very scant traces of a similar tendency were detected 
by Hopkins (Great Epic, 301) in the epic tristubh; but they may 
perhaps be interpreted differently, and in any case they never amounted 
to such a clearly defined metrical licence. Here again I believe that 
the hybrid Sanskrit of the Buddhists must be assumed to have inherited 
a feature of the protocanonical Prakrit ; for no other origin 1s easily 
concervable. Moreover the dryd@ type, revealing somewhat similar 
principles in the one matter just mentioned, is commonly regarded 
as of Prakrit origin. 

The fourth, and most striking, distinctive feature of this hybrid 

1 Similarly, efad abhdt (or abhavat, or the like) = Pali efad ahon, “ this thought 
occurred to...’ (with genitive). An interesting construction, for which I do not 
know a parallel in Pali, bat which is rather frequent in hybrid ses apt is med (Acie) 
with the optative in the sense of “ isn't there danger that . ' SP., 76, 5 (prose) 
fat kim mangese doripulra ; md haiea tasya purnsarya sexy ayid... “so what 
think you, Siriputra ? isn't there danger that lying would pertain to that man 
(ie. that he would be guilty of lying)?" A useful “ Outline Syntax of Buddhistic 
Sanskrit has been published by Sukumar Sen in the Journal of the Department of 
Letiera, University of Calcutta, vol. 17 (1923). It is, however, far from complete ; 
eg., it fails to record the ma + optative construction just mentioned. 
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Sanskrit is, of course, the large number of forms which violate Sanskrit 
grammar, as to phonology or morphology or both. It is from these, 
if at all, that we must hope to discover the grammatical structure and 
original location of the protocanonical Prakrit whence they were 
taken over. 

For this purpose we need first of all a comprehensive grammatical 
study of Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. This is needed, imeidentally, 
for other purposes, too; for the philological interpretation of the texts, 
and even for the correct editing of them. Most of the existing editions 
and translations are quite defective, because they were made without 
adequate knowledge of the grammar of the language, not to speak of 
its metrical principles and other features. In fact, almost nothing 
systematic has been done in this field. The only monograph I know, 
aside from Sen’s (above, p. 505, n. 1), is Weller’s dissertation, Uber die 
Prosa des Lalita Vistara (1915), which limits itself to the grammatically 
less important part (the prose) of a single text. Otherwise we have 
only the stray observations of individual editors and translators, 
which are not only scattered and unsystematic, but often positively 
misleading. 

The importance and interest of the subject seem to justify, then, 
the undertaking of a Grammar and a Dictionary of the hybrid Sanskrit 
of the Buddhists: and this is the task which I have ventured to set 
myself, perhaps audaciously, but I hope without minimizing its great 
extent and its substantial difficulties. It will require minute textual 
study of at least the older and more important literary works and the 
relevant inscriptions, and should involve frequent reference to such 
Tibetan and Chinese versions as are available. Having been engaged 
on it much less than a year, I can speak as yet only on the basis of 
very tentative and incomplete results ; in fact, chiefly on the evidence 
of the Saddharmapundarika, backed by only casual reading in other 
texts. 

Unfortunately, as has been intimated, we cannot use the printed 
text of SP. uncritically (and this is only too commonly the case with 
editions of Buddhist Sanskrit texts). In part the editors may fairly 
be blamed for this; quite often they quote the correct reading in 
their critical notes, but introduce a false reading in the text, misled 
by erroneous ideas regarding the language or the metrical structure. 

‘The “romanized and revised" edition of SP. by Wogihara and Tsuchida, 
Tokyo, 1934 ff., of which I have seen the first two parts, correcta some of these errors, 
but leaves the majority untouched. It by no means supersedes the Kern-Nanjio 
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But in part it was not their fault. Professor Liiders has shown (in 
Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, etc., 161) that the Kashgar recension 
of SP. contains noticeably more Prakrit forms than the Nepalese version 
on which the printed text is chiefly based, though with some reference 
to the group of Kashgar MSS. called collectively “*‘O” by the editors. 
(Liiders’ observation was anticipated by Kern, Preface to ed., vi.) 
Particularly in the prose, the Kashgar fragments show such Prak- 
ritisms often enough to suggest that originally the prose of SP, may 
have been, like that of the Mahavastu, no less Prakritic than the 
verses. It looks as if an attempt had been made to “ correct ”’ it 
in later times. The verses may have escaped much of this process 
because the metre made it more difficult. But they did not escape 
it entirely, as Liiders shows (cf. also just below). A complete edition 
of the Kashgar recension, if it were possible, would doubtless come 
closer to the rece form. Yet even it surely suffered some of the 
same “correction, since sometimes its re ys are less Prakritic 
than the Nepalese. 

I wish further to emphasize the fact that in the verses of SP., 
initial consonant combinations, which in Prakrit would be simplified, 
were always pronounced as single consonants (cf. Kern, Preface to 
ed., xi, which understates the facts). For, not only do they fail 
to make long a preceding syllable ending in a short vowel; but even 
originally long final vowels, which in this text are regularly shortened 
metrt causa (but only metri causa, never otherwise !), are shortened 
before such combinations, when a short syllable is required, e.g., 
SP., 90, 3 vidited trina (third syllable short ; -tvd for -ted occurs only 
metri causa ; here it implies f- for initial fr-). This metrical shortening 
proves that the composer pronounced a short syllable, despite the 
writing of two initial consonants. Such pronunciation of conjunct 
consonants, as if single, is never indicated internally; that is, it 
occurs always, and only, where standard Prakrit phonology would 
require or at least permit it. (The beginning of the second element 
of a compound is usually treated as initial, though there is some 
fluctuation ; this accords perfectly with Prakrit usage.) Conversely, 
also, metrical lengthening of a final short vowel occurs before such 
combinations; this necessarily implies the same Prakritic pronunciation, 








edition. I cannot refrain from expressing regret, in passing, that the editors saw fit 
to compose their footnotes in Chino-Japanese, a needless hardship for western users 
of the book, and peculiarly incomsistent in a work which prints the Sanskrit text in 
roman transliteration. 
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since if two consonants were pronounced there would be no reason to 
lengthen the vowel. So, SP., 27, 15, where all MS8. read vinesyali or 
%e- the former is doubtless to be read, and has metrical lengthening 
for ‘ti before the word prana-, which was, therefore, pronounced 
pana-. Such lengthening is very common metri causa, but never 
occurs otherwise* Again, in SP., 162, 6, we find a pada: vayan ca 
lokaé ca anugrhitah (or “tah). The eighth syllable must be long; 
according to the writing, the metre is faulty. Hence the Tokyo 
_ edition emends to ang. But all MSS. read anu’, and this must be 
kept. The word was pronounced anwgg", as in Pali (anuggahita-) 
and Prakrit (anuggahia-, “Aia-), Likewise parigrhitah, SP., 89, 8, all 
MSS.; Tokyo edition emends to part’, because a long syllable is 
required, but we must understand parigg’. There are not a few other 
metrical indications that originally the language was at least 
pronounced (whether written or not) more Prakritically than it 1s 
written in any of our MSS. 

It is reasonable to assume with Liiders that where the MSS. differ, 
those showing Prakritic forms are more primary than those with 
correct Sanskrit forms; and that the original SP. was “ written in 
a language that had far more Prakritisms than either of the two ver- 
sions’ (Kashgar and Nepalese). I cannot, however, agree with Pro- 
fessor Liiders when he goes on to say that he is “ inclined to beheve 
that the original was written in a pure Prakrit dialect which was 
afterwards gradually put into Sanskrit." This hypothesis makes it 
difficult to explain the many correct Sanskrit forms, often quite 
foreign to all known Prakrits, which occur side by side with Prakrit 
or semi-Prakrit forms, in all manuscripts and frequently guaranteed 
by the metre. To mention only a single instance, no Prakrit dialect 
has any trace of the Sanskrit perfect, except the isolated dhu (and 
Gharasu), and the like is true of Pali except in artificial Kunstsprache 
(see Pischel § 518, Geiger, §171). But in SP. (including the verses) 
perfects, while not very common, are quite familiar, and are used 
no more incorrectly than other verb forms. I cannot doubt that they’ 
belong to the original language of our work, which was not a pure 
Prakrit but a hybrid dialect, based on a Prakrit, but partially 


* Both editions omend to rinesyatl, misunderstanding the matter here treated. 
Very rarely do we find o final short vowel before an initial consonant group in o 
reaniaged long syllable, Such cases are not a whit commoner in the MSS. than 

efore single initial consonants. In all of them some special oxplanation must be 
sought, or emendation resorted to, 
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Sanskritized from the start. The extent of this original Sanskriti- 
zation is very hard to determine ; certainly it did not go as far as our 
editions suggest. 

What, now, was the Prakrit, underlying Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit ? 
According to Sylvain Lévi (cf. p. 502, n. 1 above), p. 511,“ one of the 
languages of the land of Magadha.” Liiders (1. c., 162) is more definite ; 
on the basis of vocatives plural in -dho from a-stems, which he says 
are found “ only in Magadhi"’, he thinks we may “‘ assert that the 
original text of the Saddharmapundarika was written, if not m pure 
Magadhi, in a mixed Sanskrit which was based on that dialect *’. 

I cannot agree with so definite a statement as this. The voc. pl. 
ending -ahoe cannot be called exclusively a peculiarity of Magadhi 
(see No. 5, below). Our language lacks any trace of some of the most 
striking characteristics of Magadhi, such as the substitution of I for r, 
and of 4 for s; the nom..in ¢ of a-stems was also not characteristic 
of it (see No. 11, below). Lévi’s more cautious formula, “ one of the 
languages of Magadha,"’ may be right, or at least not far wrong. 
There is some evidence which suggests an eastern origin, at any rate. 
But even this can hardly be proved on linguistic evidence at present. 
Certainly no identification with any known specific Prakrit is possible. 
On the contrary, there is evidence which forbids any such identification. 
It seems that the language underlying hybrid Sanskrit was different 
from any Prakrit known to the later grammarians, at least. It is, 
however, possible to find a considerable number of individual points 
of agreement with specific Prakrits. And it turns out that nearly 
all of them point to either (1) Ardhamagadhi, or (2) Apabhransa. 
I have found very few Prakritic features which do not occur in one 
or the other of these, and a number which belong to one or both of 
them almost or quite exclusively. It is worth emphasizing that the 
language was different from Pali in many important ways, while 
specific agreements with Pali are very few, minor, and dubious. 
The same is quite as true of Migadhi, with which I do not know of 
a single exclusive agreement. Indeed, I have failed to find, so far, 
any unmistakable evidence of specific agreement with any known 
Prakrit except AMg. and Ap. Yet our language also differs from 
each of these on important points. 

I shall now list briefly the linguistic features of this language 
which seem to me to suggest specific agreement with particular 
Prakrits, ignoring those which are common to all or most Prakrits, 
The following collection, then, contains all the evidence now known 
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to me which could be used in localizing the protocanonical Prakrit 
of the Buddhists. It must be remembered that it is chiefly gathered 
from a single work, the SP. (to which I refer by page and line of the 
Kern-Nanjio edition); it therefore makes no claim to completeness 
or finality. The prime reference-work for most Prakrits is, of course, 
Pischel’s grammar; specific references to it are generally omitted as 
unnecessary. For Apabhranga, however, it needs to be supplemented 
by the later works of Jacobi (Bhavisatta Kaha, abbreviated Bhav., 
and Sanatkumdracaritam, abbreviated San.), and Alsdorf (Kumadra- 
palapratibedha, abbreviated Kum.). 

' 1. The nom. and ace. sg. mase. and nt. of a-stems ends very 
commonly in either @ or uv. (The regular Sanskrit forms are also 
common; this may, indeed, generally be taken for granted of all 
the forms I shall mention.) Of these, a is common in Ap. and occa- 
sional in verses in AMg. and Mg.; wu is recorded by Pischel only for 
Ap. and Dhakki? (a little-known dialect classed as midway between 
Mg. and Ap., and by some grammarians considered a form of Ap., 
though it agrees with Mg. in some important respects such as the 
change of r to 1). Certainly a is a phonetic development from as 
(ah) or am (am), with phonetic loss of final consonant, Similarly 
u in the nom. represents a shortening of o, the common Prakrit ending. 
Pischel regards w as phonetically derivable also from am, am, It is 
true, at any rate, that w occurs also for other final am (as well as other 
as, 0); likewise a for other final as and am. E.g. ahu = aho (inter- 
jection) 62, 4 and 16; bhiya, 96, 2, and bhdyu, 95, 1, = bhdyas ; 
ahu and hu =aham, 62, 15 and 195, 5, and often (probably also 
ha = aham, 195, 4, and 88, 10); mahya — mahyam, 86,8, ete. These 
forms are largely regulated by metrical requirements : they are the 
shorts too,am, Yet u also occurs in a metrically indifferent position : 
ulpannu 177, 9, initial in an anustubh. Were it not for such forms 
asahu = aham (and Ap. mahu, majjhu = mahyam, ete., Pischel § 351), 
one might be tempted to question u from am as a phonetic change, 
and regard the acc. forms in w as transferred from the nom., and the 
nt. from the mase. For our language seems to have been similar to 
Ap. in this, that it tended to make no formal distinction between mase. 

* The u-forms occur also, very often, in the language of the “ Prakrit Dhammapada 
of the Dutreuil de Rhins MS., edited first by Senart and later by Barua and Mitra. 
A systematic linguistic study of this dialect has yet to be made; it has evident 
affinities with our dialect, and must certainly be taken into careful consideration in 


future work on this subject. To identify it with our dialect would be premature, to 
say the least. i | 
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and nt. forms (see No. 6, below), nor between nom. and acc. forms. 
Namely :— 

2. In general, most Prakrit nom. and acc. forms are used inter- 
changeably,asin Ap. Since final nasals and anusvara are often dropped, 
especially metri causa, and final visarga likewise (see the preceding 
paragraph), some of these ambiguous forms may be regarded as proper 
to either case (i.e. derived by phonetic process from both Sanskrit 
forms). However, there are cases where metre, at any rate, cannot 
be directly concerned. Thus at the end of a pada, or in an otherwise 
metrically indifferent position: sasft. 303, 11, agrabedha 310, 12, 
both nom. Or after a long vowel (as in Ap., Alsdorf, Kum., 58), 
treitam dharani tarpet, 126, 14 (for dha@ranim). AMg. and even 8. 
(Pischel § 379) have noms. in ir, wh, regarded by Pischel as the 
phonetic equivalents of 7, @; in our text they are rare, but cf. loke- 
dhatum nom. 31, 9, and bedhim nom., probably to be read with MSS. 
for ed, bodAi in 63, 8. For metrical reasons, the acc. ag. of even fem. 
d-stems may be reduced not only to am (pijam idréim, 15, 3, imam 
eva cintim, 61, 11 et passim), but even to a (ima buddhabodhim, 95, 8; 
carya = caryam, 120, 7, 149, 8, et passim), which also occurs as 
nom. of @-stems. Since nf-stems, as in Pali and Prakrit generally, 
often add the thematic vowel a and are declined like a-stems, it follows 
that their nom. and acc, forms often coincide, ending in a or w like 
genuine a-stems. In the plural much the same state is found. Not 
only @ (without regard to the nature of the following sound), but 
also, and very commonly, a (as in Ap.) occurs as nom. pl. of a-stems ; 
the latter, to be sure, apparently only metri causa. Both occur also 
as ace. pl., especially a (nirgata . . . darakan, 88, 1), but also d (buddha 
ca bodhirn ca prakaéayami, 47, 12, for buddhan), Nay, even the regular 
Sanskrit nom. ending GA is used as ace.: magndh, 54, 8, agreeing 
with sattvdn ; -pirndA ace., 9,3. The same is found in later texts, 
e.g., Lankiivatara Siitra, 6, 5, apsaravargas ca (pratigrhna), where the 
puzzled editor suggests emendation. As to i- and u-stems, we find 
an astounding variety and confusion in the nom.-ace. pl. forms; 
those actually found resemble AMg. more than any other Prakrit, 
and contrast strikingly with the simple state of things in Ap. which 
uses 1, u for both. The regular Sanskrit nom. in ayas, aves may be 
used as acc,: (buddhan) bahavo, 207, 10, ra@frayo acc, even at the end 
of a tristubh-jagati pada where ratri(h) would have done quite as well 

1 There ore clear cases in the Lalitavistara, e.g. 40, 16 (Lefmann), na cists irplim 
(all MSS.). 
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metrically, 91, 3, and even in prose dundubhayas as acc. 69, 11. 
Besides, we find 7 (and metrically i), inas, is (even as nom. masc. , 
yas as acc. (fem.), and in the fem. iyas, iyo (before a surd, 86, 1), iya 
(before ca, 237, 3) and iyas as nom. or ace. indifferently, As in Ap., 
we thus find the language far advanced on the road to a declension 
containing only two forms in each number, a nom.—ace. and an oblique 
case, though the forms differ from those actually found in Ap. (The 
oblique cases, especially of the fem., are much confused in Prakrit 
generally.) Itis as if, in this respect, we were dealing with an immediate 
precursor of a modern vernacular. The same confusion occurs in 
pronominal forms: yiyam as acc., 198, 1, 

3. Very common are neuter nom—ace. pl. of a-stems ina (sporadic 
in various dialects, but especially AMg.) and a (usually metri causa 2 
regular in Ap.): bald, 62, 2: dvatrinsatilaksana mahya bhragta (v. 1. 
“ta) 62, 1. Though these have been interpreted as inheritances from 
Vedic, it is quite as likely that they are merely taken over from the 
masc., where they are very common (as we just saw) for Sanskrit 
as, an; cf. No. 6, below. 

4. Besides the general Prakrit ending @, we find «in the nom.—ace, 
pl. of u-stems. This is not limited to syllables where the metre 
requires a short: bahu me dharma bhasitah, 255, 7, in anustubh metre. 
This short u is not recorded by Pischel: it seems to be characteristic 
of Ap. (Alsdorf, Kum., 59). 

5. Voe. pl. of a-stems in dho. Quoted by Liiders (l.c., see above) 
as exclusively Mg. But Ap. also has aho, ahu. The forms actually 
recorded by Jacobi and Alsdorf seem to show only short @ in the penult, 
but this is probably a mere accident, They are not numerous in any 
case; and it is an established principle of Ap. that stem-vowels in 
penultimate syllables may be either short or long (Jacobi, Bhav,, 28*, 
San,, 1, 9, 12; Alsdorf, AKum., 55). Even the original @ of feminine 
stems is shortened frequently (usually, according to Jacobi, Bhav., 
Lc.). The voc. pl. certainly contained a(ho) originally, and it seems 
to me that our SP. form may much more plausibly be regarded as 
a link with Ap. than with Mg., since there is no other special agreement 
with Mg. The ending is not common, yet 1s sufficiently well authenti- 
cated; e.g. in kulaputrdho, 253, 1, and 255, 11. All MSS. apparently 
have amaresvaraho in Lalitavistara (Lefmann), 47, 5. It is not recorded 
in AMg. 

6. The pronoun so, properly masc., is also used as nt, nom. and 
Acc. : 80 (= tad) eva ticintayantah * pondering this same thing "’ 62, 7. 
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So Ap., and (in the forms se, ée) AMg. and Mg. (Pischel § 425). Jacobi 
and Alsdorf do not quote Ap. so, su as nt., but San,, 501, 5, has su 
bhavanu ace. nt., and both Jacobi and Alsdorf recognize chu, thu (= esa) 
asnt. This is probably to be regarded as part of the breakdown of 
the Sanskrit system of grammatical gender which characterizes Ap. 
and AMg. While some change of gender occurs in the other 
Prakrits and even in Sanskrit, it is these two dialects, and especially 
Ap., which carry it farthest ; indeed to a point where, as Jacobi says 
(Bhav., 31* £.), it is hardly possible to distinguish any longer between 
masc, and nt. in Ap.; and even the feminine is involved in the con- 
fusion. The verses of SP. approach this state. Very many nouns 
vary in gender, or at least show forms (in their own declension or that 
of modifiers) that were originally characteristic of different genders, 
and that, too, in close juxtaposition with one another. So in 87, 7 ff. 
the noun ydna is modified by both mase. and nt. adjectives and pro- 
nouns, in the same context. Masc. eafedra(h) and nt. catedn both 
go with the fem. noun parsah, 9, 1, 294, 11 (but parga catasra{h), 
fem., 25, 1); fem. anuttaram with the nt. noun jidna(m) 10, 5 (perhaps 
influenced by thought of the fem. synonym bodia?); nt. yaeantt 
with the mase. form sattvah, 9, 5, etc. The feeling for the distinctive 
generic force of the Sanskrit noun endings, and especially for the 
difference between masculine and neuter, was evidently very feeble. 

7. Final e, o very commonly become i, uv when the metre requires 
a short. (In such cases ¢ is occasionally, but rarely, retained in the 
writing ; I have noted only a few cases of t¢, 89, 12 and 13; 131, 4; 
152, 11; curiously mi seems to be regularly written for me in such 
cases.) This reminds us especially of Ap., but it occurs also in verses 
in AMg. and other dialects (Pischel § 85). Since me is not an Ap. 
form, and mi = me is very common in SP., we may possibly regard 
this as a link to AMg. rather than Ap. In the loc. sg. of a-stems, 
i for ¢ is specially frequent (so also Ap.). 

_§. Ap. is peculiar among Prakrits in confusing the instr. and loc, 
pl. (Jacobi, San., 11). We may see the influence of such a dialect 
in 85, 1, wilokayanti gavaksa (v.1. “kee) ullokanakehi “‘ they look out 
at window(s) and loop-holes”’. The parallel gavakge indicates that 
ullokanakehi is felt as loc. 

9, In 67, 11 occurs the nom. sg. form tuhath = tram. Pischel 
records it only for Dhakki; it is elsewhere attributed to Eastern 
Apabhranga, which perhaps means about the same thing (Jacobi, 
San., xxv; cf. Alsdorf, Kum., 59). Another nom. tuva occurs, 95,9; It 
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stands of course for éuvar, with metrical loss of anusvara. The form 
fuvam is Vedic (by Sievers’ Law, cf. Edgerton, Language, 10, 235 ff.) 
and occurs also in Pali (under conditions no longer regulated by 
Sievers’ Law). It seems, according to Pischel, not to be recorded in 
Prakrit literature. Since, however, it is quoted by the Prakrit 
grammarians, no special significance should probably be attributed 
to this seeming agreement between our dialect and Pali. 

10. The same holds good, I think, of the only other formal 
agreement with Pali which I have noted. Pali has oblique case 
forms of d-stems in a, besides aya, aya. As Geiger (§ 81, 1) SAYS, 
this is evidently a contraction of the other forms, or of the Prakritic 
da (or de). At least one such form occurs in SP. - disa, loc., 191, 5. 
Since contraction of vowels after loss of an intervening consonant is 
fairly common in Prakrit generally, I am not inclined to attribute 
much significance to this agreement with Pali, though the form seems 
not to be recorded in Prakrit.! 

Il. Very rare is the AMg, Mg. nom. 8g. masc. a-stem ending e, 
for normal Prakrit o (note that even Dhakki has 0). Clearly o (whence 
u, Nos. 1 and 7 above) was the regular ending in the Prakrit under- 
lying our dialect. I have not found e in any substantive. Perhaps 
the only clear case of it is uttare, 313, 8, which can only be nom. 
Sg- masc.: no v.l. is recorded. Lesa certain is ke-cit, 115, 2, where the 
Kashgar reading is kinheit : furthermore, it is not impossible that 
kecit is meant as a plural (the noun is bhogu according to the reading 
adopted in the edition, and it is doubtful whether u can pass as a 
nom. pl. ending of an a-stem; but there is a v_1. bhdga, which might 
easily be nom. pl.). 

12. We have referred above to the extensive use of 3 sg. verb 
forms with 3 pl., and also 1 and 2 sg. subjects. This seems to be 
characteristic of AMg. (Pischel $3 516-18), which goes much farther than 
any other known Prakrit (for a possible trace in Ap. see Alsdorf, 
Aum., 65). AMg. also uses 3 pl. forms in the same way (Lc.). In 
SP., at least once, a 2 sg. form abhith is used with 3 pl. subject (176, 12; 
well attested in both recensions : only one Nepalese MS. abhit). 


* I reserve for another occasion a fuller discussion of the oblique cases of fom, 
nouns, merely observing that the weual endings (when not regular Sanskrit) in SP. are, 
for all oblique cases, dya, iyo, diya, The first of these agrees precisely with Pali, but 
Prakrit (d¢, da) is not far removed. In other Buddhist works we find dye (dbhiye, 
instr. Lalitavistara, 122, 20, Lefmann), fye (Asdntiye, ibid., 162, 3), ete, 

* Eut note Lalitavistara (Lefmann), 74, 4, SodAisativa | 


(HOM. ag. ; BO v.10. recorded ). This is the only case thus far noted in LY. 
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I have not noticed a 3 pl. with sg. subject, but in 108, 17 (prose) I 
believe we must read abAdivan, with most Nepalese MSS. for ed. abhiima 
(subject vayam ; Kashgar MSS. dsit). All sorts of 3 sg. forms are used 
indiscriminately with subjects of all persons and numbers; they 
include optatives, perfects, etc. 

13. AMg. has verb forms in ¢ which look like optatives but are 
used as past indicatives (Pischel § 466, end), and in general, as 
Pischel there shows, AMg. reveals a strange confusion between optative 
and aorist forms. Our text seems to have the same phenomenon. 
In 190, 7, sprée can only be past indic. in meaning (in describing a 
past Buddha's attainment of enlightenment, sprée sa bodhith) ; usually 
such a form is optative (=spréet) but that is quite impossible here. 
Conversely, forms in 7 occur, which look like aorists (Skt. -it), but 
seem to be interpretable only as optatives: e.g., 291, 12, sarvegu 
maitribala so hi daréayi “ he shall show the power of kindness to all 
beings’. Metre cannot be concerned here, since it occurs at the end 
of a pada, (Similarly 295, 2, 4, 7, 8.) The explanation is obscure ; 
probably it is connected with formal, phonetic confusion between 1 
for e(t) in the opt. and 7 for i(¢) in the aor. In any ease we have here 
another, and a rather striking, agreement with AMg. 

14. Fairly common is the 2 sg. imperative ending adi. It seems, 
according to Pischel (§ 468), to be specially characteristic of AMg. 
and (in the form ahi) Ap., though it occurs occasionally in other 
Prakrits. It is also known to Pali. 

15. Quite frequent are presenta of the type kurm-ti, from the 
root kr. They are found only in AMg. and (evidently under the 
influence of this canonical language of the Jains) in Jaina Maharastriand 
Jaina Sauraseni ; notin Ap. Since Pali also has kubbati, but evidently 
as a borrowed form, not native to the dialect (it is used chiefly in 
gathis), we may conclude that it was peculiar to the protocanonical 
Prakrit and to AMg. (of course in the form Auvva-i). 

16. Another striking agreement with AMg. appears in the gerunds 
in -yana = AMg. -jina(mh), peculiar to that dialect (Pischel § 592), 
e.g. éruniyana, 61, 9, etc.; about a dozen instances have been found 
in SP. 

17. On the other hand, gerund-forms in i (and 7) point rather to 
Ap., where alone i is recognized as a gerund-ending. Pischel § 594 
explains it as for Prakritic -a with loss of final a (query : rather 
directly from -ya by “ sarnprasarana " ‘). Jacobi does not recognize 
it as occurring in his Ap. texts, but there is at least one case in San., 
suni, 445, 5 (“ having heard that the sun, the friend of the world, had 
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gone to rest"); and three forms occur in Kum, (Alsdorf, 63). In SP. 
the ambiguity of the ending makes the interpretation often doubtful: 
for the same ending occurs in the opt. and aor. indie. (above, No. 13), 
and sometimes even a noun form is conceivable (nom.-acc. ag. or 
pl. of 1- or in-stem). But there are cases where it seems to me that 
any other interpretation than as gerund is implausible: abhyokiri, 
$25, 4; upasarnkrami, 11,11; karapayi, 152, 5 (to be rendered “and 
after causing stiipas to be made for them when they have entered 
nirvana, he will honour them’, etc.) upasarakrami, 191, 1 (note that 
this clause stands between two precisely parallel clauses, in both of 
which the verb form is an unmistakable gerund, viditva and abhyoki- 
riydna); na ultari prarthayi nam cintayi, 213, 10, “ (for we were satisfied 
with mere nirvina,) not asking for, nor even thinking of, anything 
further.” Perhaps also abhyokiri, 228, 15 (which, however, might be 
considered 3 sg. opt. with Burnouf and Kern). 

18. “Short vowels, internal as well as final, are very commonly 
lengthened for purely metrical reasons, especially in AMg. and Ap.” 
(Pischel, §73). And further: “‘In Ap. verses, long and short vowels 
interchange according to the needs of meter and rhyme "’ (ib. § 100). 
In our dialect it is no exaggeration to say that any vowel may be 
lengthened or shortened to fit the metre. It is mostly final vowels 
which are treated so cavalierly; they are lengthened and shortened 
without the slightest compunction, and so commonly that examples 


need not be quoted. But also internal vowels: adhyesami, 1 sg., for. 


"ami, 38,2; khudraka for ksudrakah, 127,3; anabhibhith for ana’, 128, 4. 
I regard this as another link with AMg. and more especially with 
Ap.; no other Prakrit goes so far as these two. It should be added 
that the regular Prakrit “law of morae” applies here too. (The 
best statement I know is in Geiger, Pali, § 5f.: double, i.e. long, 
consonant, and also short nasalized vowel, may interchange with long 
vowel at any time, without regard to etymological origin.) Hence, 
instead of metrical lengthening of a final short vowel, it may be 
nasalized, or the initial consonant of the next word may be doubled. 
So sddhurh (=sddhu) ti ghosarn, 55, 12 (in the very next line occurs the 
equivalent sadha); dasa-ddisdsu, 32, 14 and often, also dasasu-ddisdsu, 
55, 11, ete. For further details see my article soon to appear in the 
volume in honour of Professor Kuppuswami Sastri. 

I think this evidence is sufficient to indicate that the protocanonical 
Prakrit, on which Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit was based, was a dialect 
closely related to both Ardhamagadhiand Apabhranéa, but not identical 
with either. 


«i 


Alphabets and Phonology in India and Burma 
By J. R. Firte 


es 300 years after Vasco da Gama touched Calicut generations of 
traders, merchants, missionaries, soldiers, and other emissaries 
from at least five different nations of Europe took their turn in India, 
pursuing their interests at a respectful distance, making no obtrusive 
efforts to scrape acquaintance with Sanskrit culture. Such advances 
were socially difficult, and would not have been welcomed. More- 
over, our early associations were with Dravidian India, and very few 
cultured Brahmins sought membership of Christian Churches. 

As late as 1771 Amaduzzi, the head of the Typographia Sacrae 
Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, writing of the <Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum seu Indostanum Universitatis Kasi, remarks; “ Cui 
etiam Historiae, Fabula, Scientiae, ceteraque pvoyjeca commendantur 
ne ceteris de plebe, ac peregrinis quinetiam arcana huiusmodi 
patere possint. Quare Idioma hoc ab ipsis W@¥q Samserit 
appellatur” ... “‘Eadem Lingua Samscritica, seu litterali Bramm- 
hanica pro sacris, et arcanis rebus singulae hae gentes religiose, 
constanterque utuntur.” 

The Capuchin missionaries,? upon whose work the Alphabetum 
is chiefly based, report: “ Brammhanes tamen, ut jam iInnuimus, 
maximo studio, tum zelo servandi Religionis arcana, tum meta 
punitionis subeundae, non solum alienigenis, sed terrigenis etiam, qui 
de eorum tribubus non sunt geniti, abscondere solent huius Alphabeti 
institutiones.”” The knowledge of the ‘‘ Bedpurana” is the secret of 
the few “ceteris autem perpetuis in tenebris delitescat’. And so It 
was with the excellent Capuchin friar, Beligatt, as with so many 
generations of Europeans in India, Besides, had not the worthy 


| 1 The Italian students of Sanskrit, Sassetti (1581-8) and de Nobili (d. 16043) 
were the exceptions proving the rule. 

! ‘The Tamil teacher and interpreter employed by Ziegenbalg in 1706-7 was, 
we ure told, expelled from Tranquebar and subsequently kept in irons in a Tanjore 
prison, accused “ d'avoir trahi la Religion, et d'en avoir révélé lea Mystéres le plus 
secrete aux deux Missionsires de Tranguebar!” La Croze, Histoire du Christianume 
des Index, tome ii, p. 391. 

2 Especially Cassiano Beligatti di Macerata, alao joint author of the Alphabet 
Tanguianum sive Tibefanum (1773). Worked in the Tibet-Nepal Mission. In Lhasa 
1741-2, then twelve years in Nepal and occasionally in Patna. Died in Macerata 1785. 
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Magister Balgobinda of Patna told him that he himself found 
difficulties with Sanskrit every day and there was no end to learning 
it ? And so, like many both before and after him to this day, he says : 
*... At cum nobis concessum non fuerit talia penetrasse secreta, ut 
ue ad ulteriora perscrutanda planam viam panderemus.”’ 

Alphabets with all their implicit phonetics, phonology, and 
grammar, have a background of at least 2,000 years of history im India, 
and to this day they remain the totems of the peoples, marks of 
brotherhood, and against the stranger graven shibboleths. Alphabets 
divide and rule. We English, following the opinion of Lord Macaulay, 
pressed our A BC and the rest of our literary arcana on our Indian 
fellow subjects. The interesting thing is, however, that the passwords 
of the English “governing voice** continue to serve in phonetic 
safety the close fellowship of the ruling caste. 

Contact with the vernacular languages was different. Even in the 
carlient Se of course, Europeans on arrival in India had, as we 
say, “to learn the language,” and superficial knowledge of certain 
vernacular languages necessarily started with the first systematic 
relations between Europe and India. More scholarly acquaintance was 
especially necessary for the great missions, and so we find that a 
study of the vernacular languages long antedates what we are pleased 
to call the discovery of Sanskrit, following Sir William Jones's epoch- 
making address in 1786. 

In spite of the early neglect and ignorance of Sanskrit, in spite of 
Lord Macaulay's appalling judgment, European scholars and especially 
Englishmen have during the last 150 years served Indian scholarship 
well, and none better than Sir George Grierson. Just as Macaulay's 
minute, in establishing the use of English in India, inaugurated the 
biggest Imperial language and culture undertaking the world has 
ever seen, so this monumental linguistic survey of a vast sub- 
continent is the biggest thing of its kind in history. Both in devoted 
labour of direction and in the piety of its collaborators it holds perhaps 
the highest place in the long history of such work in India. 

This is a fitting occasion to recall the work of the earliest students 
of Indian languages, Portuguese, Italians, Dutch, Danes, Germans, 
Frenchmen—especially of the missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
and also the pioneer publications of the Preas of the Sacra Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide in Rome and the Tranquebar Mission.* In 

* Most of these earlier works are mentioned in the ore Survey of India. 
See vol. iv, pp. 302, 350; vol. v, p. 18; vol. ix, pp. 6, 7, ete 
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1771 it was probably justly claimed that: “Ceterum nullus forte 
locus Brammbanicis, et aliis quinetiam exoticarum linguarum 
Codicibus magis abundat, quam Bibliotheca Collegii Urbani de 
Propaganda Fide...” 

If we suspend for a moment all theological notions of linguistic 
unity, the noises of the human race are indeed a chattering Babel, 
a confusion of tongues. Such abounding diversity is at once a challenge 
to those minds which seek ordered simplicity in the world, and at the 
same time a collector's paradise. There will always be those who seek 
an underlying unity, and both theology and historical philology have 
immensely strengthened this way of regarding the languages of the 
world, But, in spite of the “ philological revolution ", the traditions 
of plain description and the enthusiasm of the field collector have con- 
tinued unbroken, from Gesner’s Mithridates in 1555 to the collections 
of the International Phonetic Association and the recent Internationale 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Phonologie. In 1592 Hieronymus Megiser 
of Stuttgart printed Specimens of Forty Languages, increased to fifty 
in the second edition of 1603, But it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the systematic collection of material was undertaken 
‘n earnest. Leibniz stimulated his many correspondents and interested 
Peter the Great. And it was, in fact, in a letter * of Theophilus Siegfried 
Bayer, one of the founders of the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg, 
that the first words intended for Hindustani were published in Europe. 
In another (1729) we learn of records of the Sanskrit alphabet. 

The first really comprehensive compilation was the Orientalisch- und 
Occidentalischer Sprachmeister, by Johann Friedrich Fritz und Benjamin 
Schulze, published in Leipzig in 1748. It presented 200 translations 
of the Lord’s Prayer and 100 alphabets, including the Bengali, and the 
Modi alphabet for Marathi, Gujarati, and Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. 
It was the first collection of Alphabeta in which Indian vernacular 
words were printed in their own character in movable type. From the 
phonetic point of view it falls far short of the later Alphaheta of the 
Press of the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. No notice is 
taken, for instance, of cerebral or retroflex consonants. But it held 
the field till 1771, when the Alphabetum Brammhanicum was 
published, marking a new epoch in Indian studies. 

The linguistic employment of the parable of the Prodigal Son and 
the fable of the North Wind and the Sun, follow directly in the 
tradition of the Sprachmeister. 


1 Isat June, 1726. 
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At this point perhaps we should notice the very early work of 
individual students of Indian languages, and mention the career of 
Maturin Veyssiére La Croze. 

The first real account of Hindostani was not published till 1743, 
though the work was done much earlier by J. J. Ketelaar, a Dutch 
envoy to Bahadur Shah, who was in Lahore in 1711 and moved to 
Delhi with the Emperor. Later he became Dutch director of trade at 
Surat.! There are also several early Dutch accounts of Tamil, but the 
first systematic grammar, published in 1716, was the work of 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, a German member of the Danish Mission at 
Tranquebar, “* admiré des Indiens pour la connaissance et l'usage de 
leur Langue.”’ * 

La Croze gives an amusing account of how Ziegenbalg and 
Plutschau learnt “‘Damul”. “‘ Comme la langue Portugaise est depuis 
plus de deux siécles fort commune dans les Indes, ils jugérent a propos 
de l'apprendre la premiére. . . ."". With the aid of Portuguese they 
applied themselves to the study of Tamil, but found the books “ éerits 
en cette Langue sur des feuilles de Palmier, C’était 1A tout le secours 
sur lequel ils pouvaient compter, y comprenant la vive voix des gens 
du pays, qui n'ont ni grammaire ni dictionnaire, ni aucun art qui 
facilite l’intelligence de leur Langue". They made little progress 
so they engaged a Tamil schoolmaster, who brought his school of 
small children with him and the two missionaries began “a écrire 
comme eux avec les doigts sur le sable les lettres Malabares, et & les 
joindre selon que le Maitre d’Ecole les dictoit ’’. Unfortunately the 
master knew no Portuguese, so they were left in the dark as to the 
meanings of most of the words they learned to write and pronounce. 
But eventually they found a Tamil who spoke Portuguese, Danish, 
Dutch, and German! “‘ Cet homme leur fut d'un grand secours, aussi 
bien qu'un petit abbrégé de la Langue Malabare qui leur tomba entre 

1 The <Alphobetum Braommhanicum mentions ao “MSS. Lexicon, Lingune 
Indostanicm in Bibliotheca Collegii Urbani de Propaganda Fide, quod Auctorem 
habet Franciscum M. Turonensem ex Capuccinorum Familia, qui ipsum in Suratensi 
Missione, quae eidem erat concredita, concinnavit, ac dein dono dedit Sacrae huic 
nostrae Congregationi ad. IIT Nonas Quinctiles anni ciomoecrv (1704). This MSS. 
is said to contain 459 pages in pt. ij and 423 in pt. ii, giving Latin words in alphabetical 
order in the first column, “ altera Indostanicas Nagaricis apicibus exaratas.” On the 
opposite page the Latin words are said to be written and explained in French in the 
first column and in the second, the “ voces Indostanas" are, * quantum potis est," 
also written and explained in French. 

* b. 1683, d. 1719. For further details of hia life and work see La Croze, Histoire 


du Christianiame dea Indes, a La Haye aux depens de la Compagnie, 8rd edition, 1758, 
vol. ii, pp. 354. ff, 
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Ils se formérent en peu de temps 4 la prononciation qui est extréme- 
ment difficile.’ I suspect that in other parts of India and Burma also 
the works of earlier missionaries, even manuscript notes “ fell into 
the hands’ of those who eventually wrote the first real grammars 
and dictionaries, and established traditions. 

In 1716, after completing his grammar on the voyage to Europe, 
Ziegenbalg preached before the King of Denmark at the siege of 
Stralsund, and afterwards one of his Indian converts had the honour 
of being presented to His Majesty. He was received by the King and 
the Prince of Wales during his visit to England, where he had received 
the liberal support of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 8.P.G. 
since 1709.1 The 8.P.C.K. had given him a printing press, which had 
been set up in Tranquebar in 1711. 

His phonetic observations follow the Tamil syllabary, and though 
sound enough in their way, are not especially interesting. The D in 
Grammatica Damulica is good German and not really bad Tamil. 
He noticed the palatal nasal which he transcribed yn and the pre- 
palatal affricate for which he used five roman ietters, ytech. He 
counted eighteen consonants, five long vowels and five short, and two 
diphthongs. Like many others who followed, even after the publica- 
tion of the Alphabetum Malabaricum in 1772, he wrongly described 
Tamil as the Malabar language? We even find Pope‘ saying 
Malayalam “seems to be but a corrupt Tamil’. The Jesuit Beschi 
arrived in India about 1700.and produced a new Tamil Grammar (1728- 
1789), which seems to have been used by most of his successors, He 
had the reputation of being a good Telugu and Sanskrit scholar as 
well. He died about 1746. 

One of the most interesting personalities in the history of Oriental 
scholarship during the early years of the eighteenth century is Maturin 
Vevssiére La Croze. He was born at Nantes in 1661 and was educated 
by Benedictines, taking a great interest in the writings of the early 
Fathers. In 1682 he went to Paris and soon became known on 
account of his independence of character and unorthodox views. 
In 1696 he had to leave France, and went to Berlm, following the 

1 Of this support La Crose, who was an admirer of England, remarks “ Rien n'est 
plus édifiant que la charité de la Nation Angloise, qui se signala en cette occasion ", 
loc. cit., 2nd ed., vol. ii, p. 416. 

* Cf. my “ Short Outline of Tamil Pronunciation ” in Arden's Grammar, p. vi. 

1 Seo Alphabetum Grandoniro-Malabaricum, 1772, p. xxi. 

‘ A Handbook of the Tamil Language, Sth edition, 1895, p. 2. 
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example of many exiled French Protestants, who had been welcomed 
there by “The Great Elector’ (1640-1688). In 1697 he became . 
Librarian and Antiquary to Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, 
afterwards in 1701 the first King of Prussia. In 1725 he was 
given the chair of philosophy in the French College in Berlin, 
and he died there in 1739. He wrote histories of Christianity in 
India, and in Ethiopia, and from Berlin carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with most of the linguists of his time, including Leibniz, 
Bayer and Ziegenbalg, mentioned above, and among many others with 
John Chamberlain and David Wilkins in England. After his death this 
correspondence was published in Leipzig in 1742 as Thesauri Epistolici 
La Croziani, This collection may be regarded as the focus and index 
of most of the Oriental linguistic work of the early eighteenth century. 
Though he was no friend of the Roman Church his letters are constantly 
quoted in the publications of the Press of the Sacra Congregatio in 
the last thirty years of the century from the Alphahetum 
Brammhanicum of 1771 to the revised edition of the Alphabetum 
Barmanorum of 1787. 

In view of the discovery of the Tell el Duweir Vase in 1933 and the 
still more recent researches of Mr. Starkey at Lachish in Palestine, 
which have furnished the missing link in the evolution of the Semitic 
and other alphabets from Ancient Egyptian, it is interesting to quote 
the La Croze letters. In his letters to La Croze, Ziegenbalg expreased 
the opinion that all the alphabets used on the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts, in Ceylon, and other parts of India were derived 
from the Sanskrit alphabet used by the Brahmans, La Croze him- 
self in letters to Bayer and John Chamberlain suggested a common 
origin of the Pheenician, Syrian, Arabic, Persian, and Brahman 
alphabets, and also hazarded a guess that they all derived from 
Egyptian hieratics and hieroglyphics.1 

Giovanni Cristofano Amaduzzi, who presided over the Press 
of the Sacra Congregatio, in his preface to the Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum of 1771, was well acquainted with these views, and 
expressing some doubt continues: “‘ Nisi etiam dicere velimus Indo- 
stanum Alphabetum profluxisse ab alio antiquiore Brammhanico 

1 Ser tom. i, letter xiii, p. 16; tom. iti, letter ix, pp, 22,23; letter xlii, p. 85; 
and letter eccxix, pp. 381 et seq. “J'ai entre les mains les Alphabets Tartares de 
Tangut, et des Manchous, ceux de Bengale, de Ceylan, de Malabar, de Siam, ete., en 
partic manuscrita, et en partie imprimés ; et je n'ai point eu de Pine | me convainere, 


que tous ces alphabets n'ont eu autrefois qu'une seule et méme origine.”” La Croze, 
loc. cit., tome ii, p. 246, See also p, 353, 
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non admodum absimili; siquidem, teste Cassiano! nostro, extant 
nunc in Indostanicis Regionibus antigui Codices apicibus quifusdam 
erarati, quos el ipst perifiores Brammbanes se ignorare ingenue Jatentur, 
dum interim apud ipsos traditio est, neque eorum matores, a quibus 
eos acceperant, huiusmodi litterarum, et nexuum praesertim, qui 
frequentes sunt, potestatem calluisse.”’ * 

The various Alphabeta of the Press of the Sacra Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide are abiding testimony to the work of the Capuchin 
Friars and other regular clergy working in India and Burma. 
Some of them contain phonetic and phonological observations quite 
similar to more recent ones which have brought faint thrills of 
discovery to observers even in our own time. 

The Alphabetum Brammhanicum of 1771 presents notes on three 
alphabets, and below are a few which are of general interest, showing 
that these early observations had some phonetic and even phonological 
value—largely because the alphabet, though interpreted to Europeans 
in Latin or Italian terms, was presented also from the Indian point 
of view. 

There is, for example, a clear separation of the unaspirated from 
the aspirated consonants, which though transcribed as at present by 
means of digraphs, ph, bh, etc., are classed as simple and not two 
sounds. Aspiration would be at once apparent as the observer notes : 
“Quod apud Latinos non in usu habetur.” The mention of “in 
interiore gutture ” is especially suggestive of some glottal correlation ; 
thus: ‘“Alios vero obscure in interiori gutture formant, et voce 
tenui ac quasi dimidiata proferunt. Alios quadam vi, et aliqua 
aspiratione exhalant,”’ 

Two other prominent phonological characteristics are noted, the 
cerebral or retroflex consonants and the use of nasalization. “ Alios 
insuper medio palato, scilicet ad palatum ipsum linguam inflectentes 
emittunt. Alios tandem narium minjsterio pronunciant.” 

The dental t and d are, of course, at once recognized :— 

“a nostro t non differt” 
“d, est nostrum d Latinum.” 

Of the retroflex f, “* Aliter quam per f, haec a nobis Latinis explicari 
nequit, nec describi potest; quamvis longe sit diversa, eiusque 
pronunciationem assequi necessarium sit. Profertur lingua paullulum 





' Cassiano Beligatti, mainly responsible for the Alphabeium. 
? Alps. BrammA., pp. xii, xiii. 
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inversa, et palatum leniter perculiente, quo blese pronunciatur.”’ 
“ Leniter percutiente of 1771 shows much more feeling than “ the 
tip must be pressed firmly against the highest part of the roof to form 
the obstruction and kept in this position for the greater part stop” 
[sie] of 1915.1 

Remembering Beligatti’s source of information and probable 
acquaintance with the dialects of Bihar as well as Nepali, the 
following note on retroflex d is interesting. It is given as “da vel 
ra’, with the remark: “‘duplicem huius litterae pronunciationem 
habes ; nune enim, ut d blesum, nunc ut r itidem blesum, sed palatum 
similiter Jeniter percutiendo pronunciatur. Initio quidem dictionis 
semper ut d@ blesum pronunciabis, sed in medio, et in fine certa non 
habetur regula, modo da, modo ra dices.” 

On the affricate q (c), transcribed cia, the note is discriminating. 
Unlike many less scrupulous writers of later centuries, he rejects 
the Italian cia, ‘“‘Neque haec ulli ex nostris litteris rite potest 
assimilari."” Of the voiced correlate of this, transcribed gia, the note 
runs: “ Nostro gi et 2 simul arridet haec littera.”’ 

What is said of q (Ba) is also interesting: “ Latinum 6, de quo 
adnotes velim quod sicut in nostra Europa apud varias nationes b in 
u, and v consonans in 6 immutatur, et unum pro alio usurpatur, 
ita apud Indos invenies dicentes vap-h pro bap-h, (vapor) et vavo 
pro dave.” It is pointed out, however, that “bia non convertitur 
inv”, 

Of m there is the curious note: “* quod debet aperto ore pronunciari 

. . &t obtuso effertur ore,”’ 

He distinguishes long and short vowels of the three types a, i, 
and u, and on the basis of the alphabet, groups what he transcribes 
as ¢, 1, and o, au, a8 similar pairs. 

Of “ Bisarka’ he says: “ nullum proprium habet sonum, sed 
tantum indicio est litteram, cui iunctum est Bisarka, proferre debere 
fortiter, ac si traheretur e pectore, sono tamen minime in longum 
protracto.”’ 

In 1772 the Press published its Alphabetum Grandonico- 
Malabaricum sive Samscrudonicum, largely the work of “‘ Clemens 
Peanius Alexandrinus", a Discaleed Carmelite of the Verapoly 
Mission in Cochin. His title was intended to distinguish 
the literary alphabet from what he calls Malean-Tamuza or 


* Noél-Armfield (on retroflex consonants) in General Phonetics, pp, 06-100. 
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Malabarico-Tamulicam—but he was under no misapprehension as 
to the language represented, “ quae proprie Maledima vocatur, 
lingua nova et incognita.” He protested against the confusion of 
Malayalam with Tamil by Ziegenbalg, La Croze, and others, though 
apparently without effect on Pope, who described it as a sort of corrupt 
Tamil in the fifth edition of his Tamil grammar, published in 1895. 
“Quasi idem prorsus esset Idioma Malabaricum atque Tamulicum ; 
quo sane mhil absurdius hac in re comminisci potest. Asserere enim 
Tamulicam Linguam Malabaricam esse, aut Malabaricam esse 
Tamulicam, idem prorsus easet, ac si Gallicam diceres, et Ttalicam 
Linguam invicem non differre. Licet autem utriusque Linguae, 
Malabaricae, et Tamulicae radices communes sint.” 

Peanius recognizea five long and five short vowels and two 
diphthongs. He presenta various types of syllable such as those 
“ quibus copulatur ja, seu jofa’’, which we may describe as ‘‘ yotized "’. 

Then there are combinations with “r", 1" Latinorum, v, and 
also the characteristic doubling of consonants. Of a common final 
“I” he writes: “ linguae inflerione pronunciatur.”” Of another, which 
we sometimes think of as an 7 sound, he says it is rather like ** < final 
Latinorum ; sed pronunciatur cum aliquo sibilo, clauso ferme ore, 
ac retrorsum attracta lingua ; idem tamen sonat in medio, ac in fine 
dictionis.”” Not at all a bad description of one of the most difficult 
sounds of Tamil and Malayalam. 

The homorganic nasal on-glides to the voiced stops are noticed, 
which we may represent by “k, “p, t, etc., in the Indian way. 

The author notices several characteristic features of the language, 
especially the contrast between the lax pronunciation of single p, 
t, k, as 6, d, g,1 in intervocalic position, and the energetically articulated 
voiceless stops usually termed ‘‘ double "" pp, tt, kk. 

“ Ka in principio dictionis aequivalet nostro k; in medio autem 
pronunciatur ut ga. 

“ kka est idem duplex maiori vi prolatum, . . . profertur cum aliquo 
conatu ... matori tamen vi, quod in litteris duplicibus semper est 
observandum.”’ 

A second prominent characteristic of Malayalam is the 
palatalization of consonants. Peanius appears to have noticed this in 
distinguishing the two r sounds (in addition of course, to the retracted 

1 My own observations of the pronunciation of a native of Trivandrum made some 


years ago seemed to indicate that the lax intervocalic consonants here referred to 
were only feebly voiced and often fricative. 
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r or | sound previously mentioned, which he described as a sort of 2). 
The first is “ut r; dulciter tamen, et tenerrime profertur prope 
dentes, iisdem quasi compressis."’ This is a good enough description 
of what we now recognize as a palatalized r. The second ¢ is “‘ ut 
r Latinorum, asperum valde ct durum". He also notes the interesting 
fact that “si vero haec littera duplicetur, efformatur duplex #, 
quod effertur compressis quasi dentibus, lingua ipsos impellente.”’ 
This pronunciation is also clearly what we now recognize as 
palatalized, and, moreover, it is obviously quite a different sort of / 
from the dental and retroflex ¢’s which he also describes. It is the 
palatalized alveolar t, giving three different places of articulation for 
f sounds in intervocalic position in Malayalam: dental, alveolar, 
and retroflex, 

Of the retroflex ¢ he says: ‘‘ est autem Europeis admodum difficilis, 
ac pronunciatur inversa omnino retrorsum lingua, adeo ut interiorem 
palati summitatem attingat "—doubled intervocalically “‘ cum maiori 
tamen impetu"’, 

The dental ¢ similar sounds were, of course, easily recognized 
as Latin. Bearing in mind Peanius’ observations on vis, conatus, and 
impetus, and asgiratio, it is interesting to find he regards all the 
aspirated voiceless consonants as tense and transcribes them as 
double consonants aspirated. Aspirated dental ¢ is romanized as th 
“ quasi duplex ¢¢ cum majori impetu’’. Similarly aspirated p is 
“duplex p cum impetu et aspiratione.”’ 

The author’s notes on the aspirated voiced stop bh and the dental 
dh show he was not merely a slave of the spelling and that he really had 
a pretty good idea of the sort of bodily actions that produced these 
strange sounds, Of bh he says: “ wt duplerb; efformatur ex intimis,! 
atque cum vi et aspiratione profertur.” Of qh: “ profertur ex intimis 
cum conatu et aspiratione.”’ So very few Europeans succeed in under- 
standing the single stroke effort ex inéimis, required for an Indian bh, 
that one feels this insight must have been based on personal knowledge 
intimis. 

Of the dental dh, however, he says: “ quasi duplex dd, cum aliquo 
lem impetu,”” and does not mention aspiration. But for ddh occurring 
medially he says: “ idem cum maiori vi, et aspiratione.”’ 

He lists most of the nasals including an n “‘ ut » Latinorum clare ” : 

+ Ex intimis" is a very good guess at the motor background of the aspirated 


consonants, which are single stroke efforts, the release of the atop aynchronizing with 
a“ kick " of the diaphragm, etc. Cf. “ ox pectore " above, 
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and another “ut », cum aliquo tamen narium ministerio ”; that was 
, the best he could do about the retroflex n. 

He describes the palatal nasal as being like the gn of Italian, but 
not identical with it; “ efformatur prope dentes cum aliquo narium 
ministerio.”” This is also in accordance with modern observations. 

Other consonants noted are :— 

va, ut vw consonans Latinorum, aliquando ut 6. 

Seia, “ut ¢ gallico ore prolatum,” and different from this, 

Sea “inter s et < pronuntiatur, inflexa ad palatum lingua.” 

Sa, “ ut s Latinorum formatur prope dentes, quasi sibilando,.” 

Keia, “ retracta lingua et ad palatum inversa cum impetu, et 
aspiratione profertur.” 

ha ut Germanico ore prolatum. 

la—single and double—* est quoddam genus /, quod inflexa 
omnino ad palatum lingua crassiori sono efformatur.” 

za “quasi z Latinorum, dentibus labiisque vix apertis 
pronuntiatur, retracta tantillum lingua.’’ He clearly distinguishes 

8, ¢, and g—three sibilants. 

After all this excellent phonetic description, he concludes: 
* cenuinus enim ipsarum sonus non scriptis, sed voce est aquirendus.” 

In the transcriptions at the end he makes use of grave and acute 
signs as some sort of indication of accent. Any detailed phonological 
study of Malayalam would have to pay special attention to accent 
and intonation. 

The Alphabetum Barmanorum seu Regni Avensis was first published 
in 1776, but it was much improved in the revised edition published in 
1787. It represents the joint labours of Carpani and Mantegazza of 
the Catholic Mission, * 


1 My attention was first drawn to the Alphabetum Barmanorum by my friend and 
colleague, Mr. G, E, Harvey, Lecturer in the Indian Institute, Oxford, who also 
very kindly wrote the note on the Mission, quoted below. Carpani knew both Ava 
and Pogu, spending seven: years in Rangoon. Bishop Percoto sent him to Rome 
with “ accurate information“ about the mission, Burma, and the language. There 
is a short note on the Alphahetum by E. Loce in the Journal of the Burma Hesearch 
Society, August, 1014, p. 144. 

“The Catholic mission was small but already old when the first Protestant 
missionary landed in 1813. Indeed, there had always been a couple of Goanese priests 
in Burma from the sixteenth century onwards, under the Portuguese hierarchy in 
India, but they confined themselves to the feringhi colony and were, in addition, only 
semi-literate, The first mission, that of the Missions Etrangtres de Paris (now the 
dominant Catholic mission in Burma), lasted only four years, 1680-16093, and ended 
in martyrdom, but it was followed by an unbroken succession of Italian Barnabites, 





The Alphabetum Barmanorum notices most of the outstanding 
features of the phonetics of Burmese in presenting the syllabaries 
of the Burmese writing lesson. To begin with it points out the 
special role of aspiration, glottalization, and nasalization, ‘“‘ Plures 
Barmana lingua habet aspirationes, nasales, gutturales, aliasque, 
quibus ea locutio nobis perdifficilis est,” 

Carpani not only notices the aspiration of plosives but also of the 
four nasals and of | and w. “ Quatuor priores nasali afficit aspiratione : 
qua nempe aér in pronuncianda littera per nares exploditur.’ Of 
hl and hw he says; “ quasi pronuncietur fla, fua.”” Moreover, 
he draws attention to the morphology in this connection “In hac 
denique lingua per solam saepe aspirationem significatio activa 
tribuitur verbo neutro aut passivo. Sic, kid (ca) cadere, vel decidere ; 
khia (cha) deponere vel deiicere - [Alut] dimittere ; [Lut] liberum esse. 

In addition to noticing the antithesis of aspirated and unaspirated 
consonants, he fully appreciated similar qualities in the vowels or 
syllables. A certain sign, for example, “ postspirandae syllabae 
adhibetur,”” which we now call breathy voice and correlate with length 


1721-1832, and it is to these that we owe our first studies of the language. There 
can be little doubt that both Judson, the founder of the American Baptist Mission 
in 1813, who wrote the first great dictionary, and the American Baptista whose studies 
thereafter held the field, were indebted, if only indirectly, to early Catholic MSS. 
which no longer survive, the bulk perishing in the fire of 1840 which burned down the 
headquarters mission station at Chanthayua in Shwebo district, Within four years of 
their arrival in 1721 the Barnabite Fathers had compiled a small dictionary, and in 
the next few decades they wrote MS. grammars and bilingual devotional works, 
but the first printed work was the Alphahetwm, Its author, Melchior Carpani, who 
arrived in 17867 and dots not seem to have returned after leaving for Rome in 1774, 
was stabbed by one of the Goanese priests, who persistently resented the intrusion 
of the Barnabites, men of a high type, whose mere presence inevitably invited com- 
parisons ; his first edition, 1776, was doubtless based on the work of his colleagues, 
and the second, 1787, was revised by Mantegazza. Fr. Cacjetan Mantegazza, arriving 
in 1772, died as bishop in 1794 at Amarapura, the then capital where his tombstone 
still exists ; when sailing for Rome in 1784 he took with him two Burmese converts, 
one of whom, an ex-Buddhist monk and hence a echolar, assisted in tho printing, at 
Rome, not only of the Alphatetum but also of a Burmese prayer book, catechiam, and 
dialogues. Fr. Johannes Maria Percoto, who, mourned hy the author of the Alphabetwm 
oa better scholar than himself, arrived in 1761 and died as bishop in 1776 at Ava 
the then capital—the Burmese periodically changed their capitals—left translations 
of epistles and gospels, Genesis, Danicl, Tobias, St, Matthew, prayers, catechism, 
ete., and a Burmese—Latin-Portuguess dictionary, some of which seem to survive in 
the Library of the College of the Propaganda at Rome. Eee Bishop Bigandet, Outline 
of the History of the Catholic Mission, 1720-1887, Rangoon, Hanthawaddy Press, 1887 ; 
Hosten and Luce, Bibliothes Catholica Hirmanica, Rangoon, British Burma Press, 
rig a E. Harvey, History of Burma (Longmans, 1925), pp. 214, 230, 253, 278, 
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and falling tone. Another is “ signum producendae syllabae “. While 
of the opposite kind are the signs which mark short checked syllables, 
e.g. “‘ syllabam corripit.” “ Punctum suppositum syllabam brevissimt 
reddit soni, et quasi truncat.”” In describing vowels he notices an i 
which is long and an #, “ breve ac quasi truncum,” and also the 
opposite kind of syllable which he transcribes keh, ““ cum e aperta et 
postspirata.“* 

His account of the pronunciation of syllables written with final 
p, t, &, and the check mark is quite in accordance with modern 
observations, so that the final glottal stop in such short syllables was 
usual in the late eighteenth century, e.g. on a syllable which he 
transcribes kak he remarks: “ita tamen, ut posterius & vix audiatur : 
nempe vix enunciari coeptum supprimitur ; quod quidem in qualibet 
muta finali observandum est." * 

He describes nasalized vowels by comparing Burmese syllables 
with French words. Burmese syllables transcribed with final n as 
kefi, and kéuit he likens to French vin, pain, bon, haton. But he realized 
they were really different from these, for he adds a remark which 
modern observation confirms: ‘‘n vix coepta supprimitur.” On the 
syllable transcribed kéuii his remark is also in accordance with modern 
observations: “fi, nasalis, diphthongus vix percipitur.” He also 
noticed that such nazalizations when followed immediately by the 
initial consonant of the next syllable, usually formed a homorganic 
junction, heard as m + b, n+ d, 9 + g, ete. 

Carpani noticed the behaviour of the stops in various contexts : 
“‘saepius vero t, p, aliasque fortes, duplicesve in d, b, et in alias 
simplices, seu tenues. Sed quasdam hac in re licuit regulas animad- 
vertere, quas in alphabeto notavimus.” And later he observes that 
after certain nasals and other syllables ‘‘ consonantes immediate 
sequentes, quae valide, seu durae sunt ut p, 4, &, pronunciantur 
b, d, g, paucae admodum exceptiones hac in re obtinent.” 

In phonological terms we should now say that the presence or 
absence of aspiration or ‘‘ breathiness’, is used far more, has more 
linguistic weight, than the presence or absence of voice, or the voice 
correlation, Whereas the correlation of aspiration differentiates most 


1 See my “ Notes on the Transcription of Burmese " Bulletin 8.0.8., Vol. VIL, 
Part I, 1933, also the remarks thereon of Professor Trubetzkoy in his recent Anleitung 
ru phonologischen Reschreitbungen, 1935, p. 29. 

? Tn Modern Korean the final voiceless stops p, t, E, are held, and quietly released. 
There ia no ploston. But they do not seem to have given place to the glottal stop. 


articulation types in pairs, and this in most of the typical contexts, 
there is one very common context in which the voice correlation does 
not function, and a second context in which it is doubtful. 

The first is the context immediately after very short syllables 
ending with a sharp glottal check, where the only unaspirated plosives 
to oceur in familiar speech are of the p, t, k type. Taking the bilabial 
class of stops, p, py, pw, and ph, phy, phw are all possible, giving 
six alternants of the bilabial stop class in this context—and no 
further differentiation by voice. Here we have what I have termed 
uncorrelated p, t, k. 

Something very like the opposite would appear to be the case in 
the context immediately after long syllables with closing nasalization, 
where in most cases, but apparently not in all, the sounds heard are 
like b, d, g, and are not used in contradistinction from p, t,k. These 
I should term uncorrelated b, d, g. 

Tt seems to me quite unnecessary and probably erroneous to 
postulate relations between the stops in these two utterly different 
contexts. The question of notation or what letters we shall use in 
Romanic orthography is another matter altogether. 

Another feature of the Alphabetum which deserves notice is the 
classification of the different types of syllable to be met with in this 
so-called monosyllabic language. It seems to me more enlightening 
than a mere catalogue of so-called individual sounds, perhaps because 
it follows the Burmese traditional writing lesson, and also because 
it agrees in some measure with the modern contextual approach. 

He gives six classes of syllable in the orthography, but naturally 
some of these classes correlate also with phonetic habit and 
morphological structure, There is, of course, the distinction between 
the short sharply checked syllables and the long breathy ones, which 
we have already noticed as two characteristic contexts in which 
immediately following consonants should also be studied. He also 
notices those which begin with aspirated consonants, as well as 
the breathy ones which fade out, “ postspirandae.”” Then there 
are the diphthong-syllables. “‘ Diphthongi autem, atque etiam 
triphthongi in tota lingua Barmana frequentes admodom sunt.” 
He notices ei with “e« prestricta"’, on with ‘“o medium”, and 
also ai and au. 

There is another characteristic contrast of syllables in Burmese 
between those which begin with a yotized consonant group and those 
beginning with a labio-velarized group: e.g. py, phy, my, hmy, ly, 
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hly, etc., against pw, phw, mw, hmw, lw, hlw, etc. These form 
classes five and four in the Alphabetum. Of the yotization of 
syllables, it says: ‘‘ Hoc igitur signum brevissimi sonum 1 syllabe 
intrudit, ut est in ghiaccio, pianta apud Italos."” The “ w” sound in 
the other class is given as the u of the Italians or the ou of the 
French. 

The sixth class is really only due to orthographic superfluities, the 
Burmese letter “‘r"', for instance, being pronounced “y”’. 

Carpani’s description of the vowels holds good to-day. ~ Barmani 
septem habent sonos, seu vocales Italorum : duas¢; apertam nempe, 
et praestrictam: duo o; medium, et largum, seu apertum: atque 
a, i, u.”” Failing ordinary letters for the two extra vowels he employs 
we and the Greek w in his transcriptions of the open e and o. 

The close ¢ “ ut in née, portée apud gallos. 

The open # “ut é in apres, or chaine, gréle apud Gallos"’. 

For the open o he suggests “‘ apertum ut in voto seu vueto apud 
Ttalos *’. 

For the two letters corresponding to y and r he gives the same 
pronunciation. His note on 7 being “‘ quam multi in pronunciatione 
in precedentem mutant’. 

For the Burmese characters which may be transliterated Ay, 
hdy, and hr he gives the Italian indication scia or French chien. This, 
too, accords with modern observation. In Romanic orthography this 
element could be written hy, as it was probably an aspirated yotized 
group originally, and is now pronounced f, rather like a certain very 
fronted pronunciation of the ich-laut. 

Carpani shows acquaintance with French, but not with Spanish 
or English. He found the velar nasal 9 difficult to describe. 
He says of this letter: “quam per ng utcumque expressimits, 
simplicis est soni, nullisque nostris litteris exprimi potest.” And 
the best he can do for the sound 6 is to suggest it is a lisped a. 
“absque sibilo; uti apud nos quoque in nonnullis auditur vitio 
lingum vel educationis.” 

He heard a g, “iuxta Germanorum pronunciationem,” and the 
affricates ¢ and j he transcribes as ts and tzh. On the whole, it will 
be agreed this Alphabetum was an excellent piece of work for that 
time, and was not surpassed or equalled until our own day. 





The following table of letters is appended as an example of a 
schematic Romanic alphabet for Burmese :— 
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EXAMPLE OF OnE ARTICULATION TYPE 


Initial Alternance Only 


| | 
| Bilabial Articulation involving | | 
lip clostire: | Alveolar | Velar 













































Basic type of | Voiceless Aspiration | Voice t | k 
articulation [p] relation 
| b | t, ete. k 
Yotization . | by | wa | 
See OO eS 
Labio-velarization ater | phw | bw tw, etc. kw, etc. 
Nasalization 5 ree one | hn, etc. | np, ete 
Nasalization and ; iL | . : ny or special- 
Yotization | hmy cn nul ized palatal p 
Nasalization and Labio- | = | 
velarization | hmw : mw | hnw, ete. yw 
——— — i —-_ ein | 
Total . ‘ q | 6 ) 10 | 9 
BE EOP i rae = 
- | Total of 15 “substitution | Total of 34 


counters*’ or terms having | 








for plosives 





basic lip closure or bilabial — and nasals in 
articulation occurring in initial | initial = poal- 


position. 
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SCHEMATIC ALPHARET FoR BurMESE IN WorLD ORTHOGRAPHY 


Initial Alternance Only 













Bilabial Alveolar Pre-palatal “Palatal Velar 
Articulation | Articulation —_1— Articulation 


t oth dle oh i 7 [pms kh iene 


Yotiza- | heat 
Gon hora en Fe Se reoemth e “(oe ese 3) 





Labio- | evans oA 
velariz- pw phw bw | tw thw dw | cw chw jw | kw khw gw | 
ation . | | 

Nasals . | hm m | hn -m : | hy q | 


Yotized 


hmy my | (see hny, ny) Pa | 
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VoweELs. 
ial ha=slaai 
Low level tone, long, greatest | i | e | E a a 0 ; 1 
frequency of occurrence. | in | eiy | | an | ouj | on | ain | aun 
Falling tone, long, breathy ‘ ‘eo | ‘se | Sa] ‘o | So | ‘n | 



































: = a ed 











Slightly falling, medium length, | # fe | et | at] ot | ot | ot | 
creaky voice, weak closure. | in' | ein! | an’ | omy’ | uy’ | ain’ aug’ 








Very short, “bright”’ voice,| i? | ei? ee? | a? 


abrupt closure, slightly falling. | 


























Neutral : : 7) / | @ 





TEXT IN BROAD TRANSCRIPTION 
I. Burmese 
§e ‘din za she ya hnin' ‘nyin ‘khoun ‘jin 


lu te yau’ bi, @o ‘din 2a do zawy go, kain ‘pyi hlyin, ¢a ‘din za 
tai? @o' “@wa yau? ywe', 6a ‘din za sha ya ‘ji ‘a, ci' ‘gan, Gin do’ 
fo ‘din za ha, ‘kaun ‘la; cou? 9 myi go lu be sa ‘yin ‘de ma, the’ 
‘tha de. ci' ‘zay sho ‘pyi, @» ‘din za go pya' ywe', ‘kain, da be' 
ne' ‘pyo jin ‘Se Be ‘le, hu', ‘do Ba' hnin' ‘me Bi. 

Ga “din za sha ya ‘ji ga’, o, ‘@i khan do mu ba; di ha, sa ‘louy si 
6a ‘ma go ‘le ‘mya, ‘hma lo', phyi? pa lein' me. ‘i khan do mu ba, 
hu', yo Se zwa ‘tauy ban ‘to ‘fo ‘pyo Bi. 

lu ‘ji ga’, te ‘kann de, Gin do' do', sa ‘louy ‘hma ‘Swa youn. cou? 
hma be pouy oe ‘co you? me sho da, me ‘pyo nain ‘bu, sho lye?, Go ‘din 
za sho ya ‘ji ga' kha' ga' ya' ya' ‘taun ban ywe', ce ya' Bo ‘li, ‘do Ba’ 
ga' ma pye Si’ le*kha na hnin' ‘pyo 5i. 

Go ‘din za sha ya ‘ji ga', a ‘co ma you? ya' auy, cun do pyin ba’ 
me. ne’ phyay Sa ‘din za hnai?, ‘mwe ‘phwa sa ‘yin ga’, khin ‘bya a 
myi go, the' lai? pa' me pyay ‘pyo le Bi." 


* Story from Armstrong and Pe Maung Tin's Burmese Reader, p. 41. Recorded on 
ELSLY. Clisi. 
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TEATS IN WORLD ORTHOGRAPHY 
Il. Tamm 


paal kujikkaata puunai unfaa entru raajaa tennaali raamani{am 
kee{{aar. tennaali raaman ug{u entru patil connan. appafiyaanaal 
kon[uvaa entru uttaravi[{aar. 

tennaali raaman tan vii{{uku pooy puunai ontrai pifittu atan 
munnaal kotittukkon{irukkum paalai vaittaan. paalai kutikka 
poona puunaiyin mukam ventu pooyittru. ippufi irantorutaram 
natanta pin, anta puunai eppootu paalai kanjaalum (o)o{fam 
pifittatu. kafaiciyaaka puunaiyai raajaavifam kaay pittaan. raajaa 
mikavum aaccariyappa{[aar. 


Hil, TeLverv 
voka roozuna tenaaliraamalingani koquku tondara tondaragaa 
raazugaari darfanaaniki vaccinaadu. kand|anta niirugaa vaccinaadu. 
Vaanini cuucina vaarandariki aajcaryamu pu{{inadi. ataniki eemi 
aapada vaccinadi janulaku booda padaleedu. vaadu tinnagaa 

raagzugaari vaddaku vacci mahaaprabuu ! 
maa kompa munigipooyindi. naa tandri canipooyinaadu; ani 
Manavi ceesukunnaadu. aa sangati vini raazugaaru aafearyapa- 
dinaaru. aayananu aasrayincukoni, tannu dukhamulandus antoogapet{u 
cundina raamalingadu gatincanandoku raazugaaru mikkili vyasana- 
padaaru. venfanee aayana, tana paricaarulanu ppilici, konta 
dravyamunu tenaali raamalingani Eomasrunikivvamani uttaravicci 


_ IV. Marats 

eka baiyne ek mwygws palyle hote. tya mwygsala tytsa far lola 
laglela hota. te tycya ghori ekadya mwlapromaye vavrat ase. hyamwl|e 
tya ghsrat sapakyrdaci ogdi bhiti nose. eke dyvji ase dzhale ki, ti 
bai aplea tanhya mwilala badzevar nydzvun pani anavayas nadivaer 
geli; ytkyat ek motha sap ghorat fyrun, tya badzevar tsaqhu lagla. 
mwysaci drati tyadzver dzatats, mwlala ha tsavyar ose pahun tyane 
tabdtob sapaver wdi ghatli, ani tyaci khando|i kerun takyli! mwlaci 
ai ghori yete to daratets mwnpgws tyca drgftis pedle; tyatse tond 
raktane bhorlele hote. apla parakram tyla dakhvynya korytats 
dzanw kay te tycya tondakede pohat rahyle! pon tyla ose vatle ki, 
mwysane az aple mul marun khalle! tevhd tyla dzo rag ala tyacya 
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dzhapatyat tyne bhorlela handa mwysacya dokyaver {akyla, tya 
mule mwysatse qoke fujun te tatkal moray pavle. pwdhe ti bai 
badzever dzaun pahate, to sapatse twkde tyeya dratis padle, va mul 
hi khwfal nidzlyatse tyla adhalun ale. 


V. Usppo 


ek burhe admi ki mawtka vagt jab qerib aya to ek lakpidka 
ge{tha bandker apne be{é se kaha ky wse toré. her ekné bari bari zor 
lagaya lekyn ga{jha na {ufa. buphe tajrubskar bapné phyr gattheko 
Kholdia awr ek ek kerke sari lakyia tordi. phyr apne betése mwxatyb 
hokar kayhne laga “pyare befo! job may ys jahdse kuc karjai to 
twmhé cahie ke ys lokpiéke ga{the ki tarhe raho. agar twm baham 
pyaromwhabbatse rahoge to taqetver se taqatver admi bhi twmhé iza 
na pehwea sakége. lekyn agar twm ek dusre ke dwfmen bangse awr 
alayhyda slayhyda hogse, to kemzor admi bhi twmhare ys pnyfaq se 
faeda w{hakar twmhé zerur nica dykhaége. 


VI. Moperw Prersran 

yeki #°yane memlekete iran, do eded wenjir ke taze der 
bay#/ reside bud, bwraye padefahe xod be?envane tohfe fmrestad ve 
der mrizei ke befah nevejt motezeker fod do wdeqd wnjir ke pifmz 
mousem reside bud, teqdime ?lah#zrete homayuni mikoned. fah 
pesez xandene morasele xeili xofveqt gerdide. vehokm kerd ke 
qasede hamele @rize wnjirhara behozur averde en?’ame xodra 
begired. veli mote*#jjebane did feymt yek wenjir der zerfest wz 
qased porsid an @njire diger ku, qased @mrz kerd an digwrira 
xordem. jah motey#yyerane goft cetour xordi, qased wrz kerd in 
tour, ve qoulra ba fe?l yeki nemude wenjire doyyomira bedmhene 
xod gozafte ve xord. 


After the presentation of a schematic alphabet for Burmese with 
an illustrative text, and experiments in world orthography for Tamil, 
Telugu, Marathi, Urdu, and Persian, attention must be drawn to 
certain fundamental questions raised by the employment of world 
orthography to symbolize the forms of languages which have hitherto 
made no systematic use of Romanic characters. 

The first thing to be said is that the Roman alphabet has been 
found to work well from the days of greater Rome to the present time, 
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when Western civilization is become a world civilization. Hence the 
phrase world orthography. The Roman alphabet has proved practical 
in all kinds of printing, both by hand and machines. In education in 
its widest sense, in all manner of notation, popular and scientific, it 
serves us well. We have evolved a variety of founts of type and 
spacing for effective lay-out in all sorts of printed language. We have 
developed new letters in harmony with the alphabet, also accents and 
punctuative signs. No nation, no people, need hesitate to adopt it. 
Those who have will not go back. 

On the general advantages of the Roman alphabet, Professor Otto 
Jespersen has written a useful article which serves as the introduction 
to a report published in 1934 by the League of Nations Co-opération 
Intellectuelle, entitled “‘ L’adoption universelle des caractéres latins “.' 

Of the practical advantages, one or two forceful illustrations may 
be given. The technical results of Romanization in Turkey are: With 
Arabic characters a compositor could handle 4,500 in six hours. With 
Roman 7,000 in the same time. The cost of production has been 
reduced from 25 to 50 per cent according to the size of the work. The 
number of touches on the typewriter keyboard has been reduced from 
90 to 37, and the employment of machines and typists enormously 
increased .* 

Professor van Ronkel, of the University of Leyden, writes *: 
“« Técriture javanaise est belle, mais compliquée et peu économique : 
un text y occupe trois fois plus de place qu’en écriture latine. Les 
livres sont done trois fois plus gros qu'il n'est nécessaire.” 

Furthermore, the Turks have proved the great advantages of the 
new alphabet in schools, and a rapid multiplication of books and 
libraries has followed the adoption of an alphabet at once simpler 
and better suited to represent the forms of the language, and also 
much cheaper in production costs. 

In addition to practical advantages of this kind, the Roman 
alphabet has definite merits as the framework of a scientific linguistic 
notation. It lends itself to analysis and synthesis. It does not build 
syllabaries. It is analytic, using a comparatively small number of 
signs which can be arranged and employed to suit the phonology and 
morphology of almost any language. Moreover, the synthesis of the 

1 Afterwards referred to as A.U.C.L. 

See A.U.C.L., pp. 126-9, by Professor Caferoglu, of Constantinople, And p. 136, 
by Professor Rossi, of Rome. 

* ALU.C.L., p. 92. 
VOL. vil. rants 2 anp 4. ah 
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letters produces easily recognizable differentiated word-forms as wholes, 
the differential elements suitably symbolized by letters or signs having 
their places in the word and also in an ordered series of alternants 
established by analysis. Having analysed the language into a number 
of ordered series of letter-units, you put the ‘ pieces *’ together agai 
and find you have differentiated word-forms, When you put together 
your “ pieces ” and find the result corresponds with the facts you have 
a scientific or “ organic’ alphabet. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find Professor Caferoflu reporting that the adoption of Roman 
characters “a conduit également A une simplification de la langue”. 
that it has had some influence “ sur la grammaire turque”, and that 
it has opened ‘“‘de nouveaux horizons aux recherches philologugues 
concernant la langue turque."’* 

The alphabetic revolution in Turkey is, in fact, the most significant 
movement in the recent history of the world alphabet. It was at the 
epoch-making Tureological Congress, held at Baku in 1926, that 
representatives of the Turkish republic, of the Tureo-Tartar peoples 
of Russia and of Russian and other European Universities, proclaimed 
the necessity and the opportunity of abandoning the Arabic alphabet 
in favour of the Roman character, Within two years the alphabetic 
revolution affected about 25,000,000 Turco-Tartars in the U.S.5.R., 
which has been carrying out a great Romanization programme ever 
since among the Asiatic daughter republies.* Turkey herself followed, 
and what is called the N.A.T. (‘nouvel alphabet ture '’) came into 
force partially on Ist January, 1929, and completely on Ist June, 1930. 

In Russia it is true that earlier moves towards Romanization had 
been made by several local governments, in particular by Azerbaijan, 
but the Congress of 1926 marked the beginning of comprehensive 
“« alphabetization " on a vast scale. In 1922 only two languages of the 
Russian Union had adopted a new alphabet, but the number given 
for 1933 is seventy ! 

The Russians attach great importance to the unification of the 
many Roman orthographies which had been independently devised 
in pre-Soviet days, and they report: “ Actuellement lunification se 
poursuit ; elle se manifeste par la progression de la fusion phonétique 
et graphique des alphabets nationaux, la simplification de la forme 
des lettres et la reduction de leur nombre.” 


1 See ALU.C.L., pp. 124-5. Italics Professor Caferoglu’s: 
2 Bee ALU.C.L., pp. 135-4, by Professor Rossi, the official Soviet report on p. 161, 
anil = report on Romanization in the U.5.8.R. by Professor Eraun, of Leipzig, 
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That leads us to the elements of the whole technique of symbolizing 
the forms of a language by the use of Roman letters. It may be 
described as alphabetical economy. To make the most economical 
use of letters it is essential that the fullest advantage be taken of 
contextual conventions, thus reducing the number of signs required 
not only for the symbolization of the terms of an ordered series of 
possible alternants in any given context but for the particular 
orthography as a whole. To achieve this, thorough phonological and 
morphological analysis is necessary. “ Si toutes ces questions ne sont 
pas suffisament examinées et résolues d'une maniére uniforme, 
l‘orthographe reste maladroite, lourde, difficile lire, et elle a peu 
d’attrait pour les indigénes, qui doivent d’abord s'habituer a la lecture. 
Sous ce point de vue les orthographes déja existantes ne sont certaine- 
ment pas toutes trés satisfaisantes.” ' 

To a nucleus of thirty-three Roman letters the Soviet linguists 
have added fifty-eight new ones, making a total of ninety-one letters 
in a sort of unified alphabet which they think will serve all the languages 
of the Union. There is a great danger of swamping the characteristics 
of the alphabet if too many new letters are employed. This may quite 
well result if the letters are based on universal phonetic categories 
instead of on a phonological analysis of each language ad hoc. The 
Arabic and Indian alphabets are such that they have developed either 
initial, medial and final forms or special compound letters. Such 
specializations of form may even be justified by abstract general 
phonetic theory, but very little can be said for them from the 
point of view of alphabetical economy. An orthography can be too 
phonetic. The value of a Roman letter depends on its position and the 
context. 

A certain number of new letters such as those devised by the 
International Phonetic Association are undoubtedly necessary. But, 
as Professor Troubetzkoy quite rightly points out, “ Souvent ces 
caractéres modifiés sont trés nombreux de sorte que l'aspect général 
d’un texte écrit dans un tel alphabet est tout 4 fait ‘exotique’. En 
raison de cette circonstance un des principaux arguments cité 
d'’ordinaire en faveur de l’adoption dea caractéres latins pour toutes 
les langues du monde se trouve presque réduit & néant.”* Most 
spelling is phonologically, not phonetically, representative. 

A schematic system of spelling or regular alphabet which enables 

1 A.U.C.L., p. 4. Professor D, Westermann reporting on Africa. 
2 AU.C.L, p. 48, reporting on the peoples of the Caucasus, 
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us to symbolize the forms of a language by means of combinations of 
letters and other signs without redundancy and yet without ambiguity 
must be based on linguistic analysis and involves the consideration of 
word formation and sentence structure as well as of pronunciation. 
From the Saussurean point of view, which has been applied and 
developed in English by Dr. Alan Gardiner,’ orthography 1s 
representative of language, not speech. 

That is a striking way of saying half the truth, and perhaps the 
half that has too often been obscured. But there is quite obviously 
a danger in following Baudouin de Courtenay, de Saussure and. 
Durkheim to the extent of the abstract integration of “ sounds” or 
“phonemes” or letters and signs in a mental scheme of ideas or in 
“the language as a whole”, This kind of abstraction goes further 
than is at present either necessary or desirable for the handling of our 
facts. In the symbolization of the forms of a language by means of 
an ordered system of letters and signs, the first principle should be 
the recognition of characteristic recurrent contexts in which an 
ordered series of phonological substitutions may take place. 

If we take an ordered series of English words or forms such as 
hi:d, bid, bed, bad, bad, bord, bucd, bad, bau! beid, boud, bad, baud, 
howl, bial, bead, we have sixteen vowel alternants in what may be 
considered the same context. Between d and g, however, only three 
are possible. 

In final position the number of possible vowel alternances 1s two, 
sometimes three less than in medial position. In initial position in 
isolated words the nasal alternances are m, n, in intervocalic and final 
positions m,n, 9. But immediately before a final & only 9 is possible, 
hefore final p only m is possible, though before final ¢ and d, which have 
morphological function, all three are again possible, m, n, 9. 

In the application of World Orthography to Indian languages the 
letters m, n, p, 1, 9, have been used to represent the unique homorganic 
nasals preceding certain stops, as well as for the series of nasals which 
may occur in initial position. But we refrain from any functional 
identification for example of a specific or unique m on-glide to a 
homorganic stop, and an m as a term in a three, four, or five term 
alternance in initial position, 

The initial medial, intervocalie and final positions in Tamil 
agglutinations give contexts in each of which various series of 





' In his Theory of Speech and Language, Oxford, 1832. 
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alternances may take place. These must be studied in close connection 
with the morphology, each series of terms in each context 
independently, at any rate in the first instance. Similar considerations 
apply to Malayalam. In that language the consonantal alternance 
in initial position includes, for example, two homorganic plosives 
differentiated by the voice correlation which we may symbolize by 
k and g. In intervocalic position, however, the consonantal alternance 
includes two homorganic sounds differentiated by the tensity-laxity 
correlation which appears to affect the whole manner of articulation, 
involving also length, and a parallel laryngeal correlation of some sort ; 
both these are again differentiated from a third sound by the 
voice correlation. This gives us a three-term alternance which we 
may symbolize by means of kk, k, and g. It so happens that 
intervocalic kk sounds rather like initial k, and intervocalic k 
rather like g, except that it is feebly voiced and often fricative. 
It will be seen at once that from the logical and functional 
point of view it is impossible to identify the terms of the first 
series with the second series. It is practically convenient to use the 
same letters over again both from the point of view of pronunciation 
and alphabetic economy. We may write to:kt and sips, using t and s 
both initially and finally, and they may correspond to similar sounds, 
but the two ¢’s and the two s’s are phonologically and morphologically 
different. Or take the English word stick, which may be transcribed 
stik or sdik, according to the nature of the contextual conventions 
laid down. Discussions have taken place on the further and quite 
gratuitous question of whether “the sound ” after the s is to be 
identified with ¢’s or d's in other contexts. 

In other words the value of any letter is determined by its place 
in the context and by its place in the alternance functioning in that 
type of context. This I have called its minor function, but grammatical 
and semantic function must also be considered. These I have termed 
major functions." 

These ordered series of alternants vary from context to context, 
so that minor function is not a constant for the language as a whole. 
The number and nature of the terms of such series also vary from 
eontext to context, and it is useful to note the range from contexts 
of maximum alternance to those of minimum alternance.' It follows, 





1 See my “Use and Distribution of Certain English Sounds", English Studies, 
February, 1035. Also my “ Technique of Semantics * in Transactions of the Philolagical 
Society of Great Britain, 1935. 


therefore, that the differential function of the signs or letters varies 
from context to context. The same letter may be used to symbolize 
terms in several different ordered series of alternances. Its phonetic 
value categorized by perception or physiological phonetics may or 
may not be similar. A balance must be struck between the con- 
venience of using the same letter for terms which are roughly similar 
phonetically and the great alphabetic economies rendered possible 
if the same letter can be used for a variety of purposes according to 
context. 

The most uneconomical, I almost said extravagant, alphabets 
are those of an abstract schematic order, universal, purely logical 
and symmetrical but extra-linguistic. Such alphabets are some- 
times necessary for dialect and comparative work and in the earlier 
stages of phonetic research. But they are quite unsuitable for 
descriptive grammar or as a basis of a practical orthography. 

The great advantage of this alphabetic economy based on the fullest 
use of contextual conventions is what may be described as free letters. 
Such redundant letters not required in any particular context may be 
used in all manner of ways. For example, in the Burmese orthography 
here suggested it would be possible to eliminate the mark which 
distinguishes the long falling tone with breathy voice, now written 
for example ‘la, and use a final letter h, thus lah, but this would 
have the inconvenience that many syllables would have to be separated 
either by spaces or joined by means of hyphens. Otherwise m 
compounds printed together there would be confusion with such terms 
as hl, hm, etc. 

Other common redundancies arise in contexts where certain 
differentiations do not occur, such as the absence of voice correlation 
or of distinctions between f and A, r and /, w and v. Sometimes a 
redundant letter may be used with the purely lexical function of 
separating homophones. For example, in Cambodian, which employs 
an alphabet of Indian origin, the final aspirated consonant is really 
redundant from the phonological point of view. But it serves a useful 
purpose in separating, for instance, ‘““duk conserver, de dukh 
malheur ”’." Something of the same sort would probably be necessary 
in a reformed spelling of English. 

It is probably true that there are no qualities in any letter taken 
by itself which make it inherently superior to any other. What matters 








1 AU.CLL., p. 43, by M. Martini, of Paria. 
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is again the clearness and distinctness of the differential features. 
g is probably better than g, if q is used in similar contexts. 

Another important question affecting alphabetic economy and 
phonological theory is that of consonant groups and consonant 
junctions, which must be clearly distinguished in all phonological 
analysis. 

Both digraphs and trigraphs are used in my Burmese orthography, 
but these compound letters are to be understood to represent not two 
or three substitution elements in the forms of the language, but single 
substitution counters or terms belonging to an alternance occurring 
in initial position. The bodily actions corresponding to these units 
are all, so to speak, single stroke efforts. Many of the theoretical 
difficulties of phonetics have been due to the mistaken notion that the 
events of a phonetic sequence correspond to the string of Roman 
letters used to symbolize the linguistic forms in the sequence. 

Some people are of the opinion that one element should be repre- 
sented by one letter, not a group of three. As things are I prefer the 
ordinary world alphabet as far as possible. But I am convinced that 
we must not allow the characteristics of the Roman alphabet to dictate 
the course of linguistic thought. 

Consonant groups, such as st, str, sp, spl, sk, skr, in initial position 
in English, are best regarded as group substituents, and no attempt 
should be made to identify the function of the letter “t ” (here part 
of a digraph or trigraph) with that of a similar letter used in another 
context. It is important however to distinguish such groups from 
consonant junctions, cf... . missed riding, . . . Miss tried, . . . 1 my 

The contextual study of such consonant groups and consonant 
junctions is likely to produce interesting results from several points 
of view, phonetic, morphological, syntactical, and also what I have 
termed phonwsthetic.? There are also obvious historical advantages 
in this way of regarding groups like sp, st, sk. I have presented a table 
of such initial consonant groups in English in the article referred to. 

From the foregoing summary of a technique of contextualization 
‘+ will be clear that no attempt is made to establish psychological or 
phonological relations between terms of different series. The contexts 
can be systematically analysed and various alternances constituted, 
but it does not follow that all these alternances or systems should be 

1 See my “Use and Distribution of certain English Sounds", English Studies, 
Feb., 1935, 
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forced into a single theoretical architectonic scheme.’ What letters 
are practically convenient m orthography is a different question 
and involves additional criteria. In the contextual technique 
I advocate, the statistical method is the one to be followed, and this 
allows discontinuity and change of measure and value from context 
to context. 

If the ultimate units of linguistic material be treated in this way 
context by context, there is no fun left in the notorious question 
** Are 1 and h the same phoneme in English ¢"’* 

Further progress in phonology will depend on the constitution of 
alternances the terms of which have differential values in the 
characteristic and significant contexts of a given language. Up to the 
present no such exhaustive study has been completed, so that we are 
not really in a position to examine what relations, if any, there may 
be between phonetically similar terms of different alternances. We 
are, of course, accustomed to refer to the influence one * sound 
ig said to have on another, to inter-syllabic relations such as vowel 
harmony, inter-word relations such as assimilation, and at first sight 
it would seem that these facts are overlooked in a narrow contextual 
technique. They are approached in a different way, and will be 
more fully understood when exhaustively exammed context by 
context. 

The minor function of an alternant, that is of one term of an 
alternance, is determined by the constitution of the alternance as 
a series of terms having differential values in a certain type of context. 
Other facts are irrelevant. A term is to be considered first in relation 
to its context and secondly to the relevant linked alternance. What 
relations it may have to the language as a whole is difficult to guess. 
To treat a language as a sort of unity does not mean that every element 
is to be regarded as in equal relation to every other element. The 
phonological description of a language will reveal not just one 


1 In the Alphabetwm Barmanorwm it is obvious from the way various types of 
syllables are presented in the traditional Burmese way, that the number and mature 
of the terms or possible “ substituents " varies from context to context, and that o #et 
of letters is not being set up as a functioning system im vacuo apart from context. 
Nevertheless, Carpani finds it necessary to issue the following warning: 
“ Observandum tamen est non omnia quidem haec signa tum qualibet littera, aut 
syllnba coniungi vel solere, vel etinm posse." That he should have gone out of his way 
to say this shows that he realized the common mistake of regarding a set of letters as 
wee free units or terms in a sort of mathematical relationship, 

T 4 * On « Eee m J . No. XF 
oh 300 Agere “4 defining the Phoneme,’ Language Monograph No, XVI, 
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architectonic system, but a series of systems which taken together 
give a complete and unambiguous account of the facts. 

In the translator’s preface to Holger Pedersen’s Linguistic Science 
in the Nineteenth Century, Professor Spargo calls the reader's attention 
to one important feature of the book—" the striking role assigned to 
the study of phonetics in Increasing our knowledge of linguistics. It is 
shown clearly that every important advance during the last century 
and a quarter was made by a scholar who attacked the problem from 
the phonetic side.’ During the last twenty years phonetics has been 
applied in all sorts of practical ways. One of these has been the 
establishment of orthographies for hitherto unwritten languages, and 
of simple, readable unambiguous transcriptions of languages having 
either an unfamiliar script or one which does not correlate with the 
forms in actual use even from the native point of view. Considera- 
tions which help us to establish such a notation are technical and 
practical, and cannot fail to have a profound influence on the future 
of linguistics. 

Further, and perhaps most important of all, those of us whose daily 
business it is to study the speech behaviour of our neighbours without 
either envy or scorn, and also that of strangers without breach of 
courtesy, realize as no one else can how narrowly conditioned our 
speech habits are by the daily round, the common task. Within the 
framework of social routine and the ritualistic give and take of con- 
versation there are great ranges of possibility, but few are unexpected. 
If you disturb the air and other people’s ears by using your speech 
apparatus in ways both unexpected and highly individual, you run 
grave social risks. 

Such behaviour, to say the least, is felt to be unusual. It is 
generally tactless, though sometimes it is merely eccentric. 
Occasionally we condemn such behaviour by saying it is uncalled for, 
or more strongly by saying it is not done. We usually have a cue for 
what we say; the lines too, are there, and though there may be a choiwe 
our fellow-countrymen know them and know what to expect. 

To stretch the metaphor, what we say 1 usually “called for”. 
With the linguistic stranger things are different. If you are wise you 
will be prepared for anything, do what is practically convenient from 
moment to moment, and avoid strain or weariness, by reducing the 
necessity of vocal interchange to a minimum within the bounds of 
international courtesy. 

For some years now I have stressed what a friend and former 
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student calls the Handlungscharakter der Sprache, and also the very 
fine distinctions in speech behaviour, determined by typical recurrent 
social situations for which these locutions are specialized and of 
which they are organs or functions. It follows from this. of course, 
that a great deal is demanded of our notation and descriptive technique. 
Without it accurate morphology is impossible, and without 
scrupulously identified forms and well established texts Semantics 
is apt to be just gossip, 

It is the first duty of a describer of language, as it is of a classical 
philologist, to establish his forms and his texts with a scrupulous 
exactitude. For what is the semantic value of a corrupt text ? 

The purpose of this digression into general linguistics is to show that 
not even the broadest explorations in sociological linguistics are likely 
to lead to solid results without the pedestrian technique of the ABC 
as the principal means of linguistic description. 

And of all A B C’s the Roman is the best. Perhaps Lenin was 
right when he said to the President of the Pan-Sovietic Committee 
for National Alphabets : “La latinisation, voilA la grande révolution 
de l'Orient.”" z 

' See a review in Newe ScAweizer Rundschow, July, 1035, pp. 176-8, by Fritz 
Gittinger. “Zu den nachhaltigsten Eindricken, welche man von der program- 
matischen Schrift J. R. Firth's aber den Sprechvorgang, wie auch von seiner 
Lehrtitigkeit am University College London davontragt, gehdrt die Einsicht, dass 
die Spielregeln der Sprache und des Sprechens im Grunde etwas viel Roheres sind, 
als man zu glauben gewohnt ist. Was for Folgen dies fiir die allgemeine Sprachtheorie 
hat, braucht hier nicht ausgefihrt zu werden. Daraus, dass das Zweckhafte, Hand- 
lnngsmissige der Worte und Sitze zur Betrachtung abgesondert wird, ergibt sich 
letzten Endes die Notwendigkeit, die Formenwelt nach streng formalen Gesichts- 
punkten zu beechreiben . . ." 

* ALCL, p. 174. 





Mittelpersisch venok ,, Erbse (Linse 7)“ 
Von Bernnarp GEIGER 

.AS Wort kommt im Frahang i Pahl., iv, 2, in der auf die 
Getreidearten Weizen, Gerste, Hirse folgenden Reihe der 
Hiilsenfriichte vor: 4ypy ope) 19)e94- Seine Lesung, Herkunft und 
Bedeutung sind aber bisher nicht festgestellt. Das Pahl.-Pazand 
Gloss, von Jamaspji Asa-Haug bietet viniik mit der unrichtigen - 
Bedeutungsangabe ,,a seed, grain for agricultural purposes“. Sie 
beruht auf der irrigen Annahme Anquetils (vgl. auch Justi, Bund., 


p. 267 hoy 3), dass im Frahang das Wort Say, ova, so) (alles 
falsche Schreibungen fiir 2, =aram. #2 ,, Samenkorn “) noch 
als Erkkirung zu dem vorhergehenden 4)py gehort. Die traditionelle 
Aussprache von 9)py ist vinag, vinig, vind, vini (Junker, Frahang 
115 sub 999@94)- Um dasselbe Wort handelt es sich natiirlich in der 
Stelle Gr. Bund. 117, 2 f., wo in der Klasse der Getreidepflanzen 
nach ¢p (Weizen), WMS (Gerste) und 1G » (nicht Reis, sondern statt 
yo Hirse: Frah.iPhl., iv, 1; Bund., ed. Justi 64, 17 19 vel. WZKM, 
26, 1912, 300) noch aufgezahlt werden : 


em Mages 42) 97 gxow) bby 


Darin entspricht 9p), dessen y hier zum Wort gehoren kann und nicht 
“und” bedeuten muss, dem 4)py des Frahang, wie 976 lem 
Worte 96 Tty7S und py MM; dem ygopy) daselbst. Das mp. 
naxvat bezeichnet ebenso wie np. nuxtd die Kicher-Erbse, und bb 


das erste Wort der Reihe, ist mit np. girgir identisch, das nach dem 
Burhan eine Feldfrucht, rund, von schwarzer Farbe und kleiner 
als nuyid ist, nach anderen aber eine Art von Bohnen (bahia), 


arabisiert >"> , nach dem Farh. Su‘tiri dagegen gleich arab, OWe, 
also eine Lathyrus-Art, ist, Die zwischen 4py und qpyy stehenden 
Worter ‘ary AY sind nicht Namen von Hiilsenfriichten, sondern 
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von zwel Hirsearten. Dem Weizen (¢p): dem raf (dem Meister, d. i. 
dem Klassenobersten) der grobkérnigen Getreidearten, wird Bund. 
58, 12 ff. Aalum (alum, ¢pw) 7 haménik ke 35 (4a))-i¢ yvdndnd | die 
Sommerhirse [halum, alum, gr. €\vpos, syr. SYS, OSs, mals: 
Low, Aram. Pfl., p. 101, Burhan 332!5 (y as th, die man auch 
33 (=N5, WZKM., lc.) nennt “, als rat der kleinkérnigen Getrei- 
dearten gegeniibergestellt. In der entsprechenden Stelle des Gr. 
Bdh. 121, 13 £ steht 43 an Stelle von ia) (3h), und dieses sf ist 
offenbar identisch mit Magy in der Verbindung Sarvs) PAY innerhalb 
der uns beschaftigenden Reihe von Hiilsenfriichten (Gr. Bdh. 117, 2 f.). 
Dieses Sens O45) bezeichnet also eine zweite Hirseart und darf 
vielleicht als Verschreibung aus aramiischem smc) (arab. oF), 
etwa apqy, erkliirt werden, obwohl aus den Gleichungen (de —28 
und J = Sigs gefolgert werden miisste, dass Ave und Saryy d.) 
mit einander identisch seien. So werden auch in der Migna die zwei 
Hirsearten ji und Hg nebeneinander erwihnt, und zwar bilden 
Reis, die zwei Hirsearten und Sesam eine besondere Kategorie von 
Kulturpflanzen zwischen Getreide und Hiilsenfriichten (Low, Pl. 
102; Flora d. Juden, i, 738), wihrend in unserem Falle PAY und Saeyey 
offenbar infolge eines Irrtums in die Reihe der Hiilsenfriichte 
hineingeraten sind. Im. Frah. i Pabl., iv, 1, stehen die Wérter fiir Hirse 
28, gavars, arzan zwischen Weizen-Gerste und den Hiilsenfriichten. 
Lassen wir die zwei Wérter Aye und Jag yg weg, 50 bleibt in Gr. Bdh, 
17,2 f.als Reihe der Hiilsenfriichte iibrig : PP) 9h) 5)or6) hs), 
woftir der ind. Bdh. 64, 17 bietet : qopyy spbow More 9e3P oeap- 
Hievon ist a}oloug9 gavina(Pazend Texts, ed. Antia, 49, 16: sega ) 
von Justi, West (SBE., v, 101 “ various kinds of pulse’) und Modi 
(Pahl. Transl, ii, 122 f.) falschlich mit phl. génak identifiziert worden. 
Es ist aber, wie sich aus dieser Untersuchung ergeben wird, nicht 
zweifelhaft, dass das Piziindwort aus ae und zwar aus der durch 
Weglassung des ersten 4 entstandenen Form 4yp (die Wu garing 
gelesen wurde) verschrieben ist. Denn es entspricht dem gp) des 
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Gr. Bdh. und dem 9)py des Frah. i Pahl. in den Rethen der Hiilsen- 
friichte. 

Von besonderer Wichtigkeit fiir unsere Untersuchung sind nun 
noch die Stellen des Bundahiin und des Aadsparam, die von dem 
Emporwachsen einzelner Pflanzen aus dem Mark, dem Blut, der 
Lunge, den Hérnern, der Nase, dem Herzen des Urstieres handeln. 
Dieser Darstellung liegt der Gedanke zugrunde, dass zwischen den 
kérperlichen Substanzen oder Organen des Stieres und den daraus 
enstandenen Pflanzen eine niihere Beziehung, zum Teile cine Wesens- 
gleichheit (wie zwischen Mark und Sesam oder zwischen Blut und 
Wein) besteht, und dass die Pflanze oder das pflanzliche Produkt den 
entsprechenden Korperteil der Geschopfe, der Sesam das Mark, der 
Wein das Blut, stirkt. Keiner der drei Texte: ind. Bdh., 28, 5 ff, 
Gr. Bdh., p. 93, 8 ff., Zadsp., 9, 1 ff. ist ganz korrekt, Am moeisten ist 
wohl Zadsp. veriindert, der aber einige fiir das Verstindnis des Ganzen 
wertvolle Zusitze enthilt. Hier kann nur der fiir unsere Untersuchung 
in Betracht kommende Teil des Abschnittes behandelt werden. 
Im Gr. Bah., 93, 11 ff. heisst es zuniichst : haé mazg kunjet (Ms. Lhyaus 
offenbar fiir ype9yy9; da Syhs hier nicht am Platze wiire) mazg-éihrih 
rad, yval-ié mazgé [hast] ,, aus dem Mark (entstand) der Sesam, 
weil dieser das Wesen des Markes hat; er ist selbst auch ein Mark “. 
Darauf folgt: haé sriiv y9pag34, fae venth gy ,, aus dem Horn 
(entstand) j9pg94, aus der Nase 4p (di. véendk)**. Im. ind. Bch., 
28 8 ff. ist offenbar zu lesen: Aad macg 3 He (Ideogramm zu kunjét ; 
nicht 3 YO dam 7), yt yut har Gisé ké pa mazg méhman ,, aus dem Mark 
(entstand) der Sesam, einzelweise jedes eine Ding, das im Mark seinen 
Sitz hat‘. Daran schliesst sich an: had sriiv 59994, had vénit supp. 
Es ist nicht zweifelhaft, dass dieses guppy nur falsche Schreibung des 
sonst 4)py), 4p), 4)p geschriebenen Wortes ist und auf emer Ver- 
wechslung mit 4upy gandanak (ind. Bdh., 65, 9, np. gandana) ,,Lauch" 
beruht. Schon die Schreibung gyp an der entsprechenden Stelle 
des Gr. Bdh. sowie der Umstand, dass das g5pp des ind. Bdh. ganz 
ebenso unmittelbar neben 3)g94 steht, wie 4)py, 4p). 4)p in der 
nichsten Nachbarschaft von 43)@9¢) 9hOe- Mor iox4 erscheint, 
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beweisen, dass Justi, West und Modi 4apy mit Unrecht als ,, Lauch “ 


verstanden haben. Dazu kommt nun noch die Darstellung in Zadsp., 
9, 2 and 4 (in Avesta, Pahl., and Anc. Pers. Studies in honour of 
P. B. Sanjana, Ixxvui; SBE., v, 177 f.). Auf die Worte pas yurtak 
ul rust ., hernach wuchs das Getreide empor“ folgt 5{4) ))> 
KO) se, was wie eine Aufzihlung der Getreidearten aussieht, 
dies aber schon deshalb nicht sein kann, weil S}49 ,, Sesam * nicht 
eine Getreideart ist. Uberdies wird durch das dann folgende éydn 
soe} (= kunjét) mazg-tikrak (oder, ohne &ydn, ye) (= kunjét) mazg- 
Gihrak[ih] rad), yval mas hast aw2ayénak 7 mazg (,, denn der Sesam 
hat das Wesen des Markes; er ist selbst in hohem Masse ein Mehrer 
des Markes “*) vorausgesetzt, dass es vorher, wie in den Fassungen 
des Bdh., geheissen hat ,,aus dem Mark ist der Sesam (entstanden) “: 
245 sSe > und ich halte es fiir méglich, dass 5 Ho) AMY eine 
Verschreibung daraus darstellt. Auf keinen Fall darf ANS mit 
West als «lé gedeutet werden. Weit cher diirfte man eime Verschret- 
bung aus ys) girgir’ annehmen, wenn nicht der von uns rekonstruierte 
Zusammenhang der Stelle dagegen spriche. Aber auch 904) Ra Fe 
sind nicht Glieder einer Reihe aufgeziihlter Getreidearten, obwohl 
Ns an und fiir sich mit West als Verschreibung aus 6ys oder 0 
(Hirsearten) gedeutet werden konnte. Ich zweifle nicht daran, dass 
9ho4) a aus I9HOF (srite) Ns (¢] ,, aus den Hornern (entstand) 
19494 ° verschrieben ist und irgendwie an diese Stelle verschlagen 
wurde. Diese Annahme wird noch durch den Umstand erhiirtet, 
dass dieses 95 4y4 We 4, das ganz ihnlich in den zwei Bdh.-Fassungen 
unmittelbar vor (gapp) 4p 23p) € (di. had wenik véndk) steht, 
in unserem Zadsp.-Text sonst nicht vorkommt, Der Text ist also in 
Unordnung geraten. Urspriinglich ist offenbar auch in ihm zuerst 
von der Entstehung des Sesams aus dem Mark, dann von der des 
* Vel. oben die Stelle Gr. Bdh. 117, 2. Morkwirdig ist. tas auch in der 
entsprechenden Stelle Gr. Edh. 93, 11 (vgl. oben) dieses Jb, 
zwar in dem ganz unméglichen bhjas. 
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yhoo aus den Hérnern, dann — und zwar vor Blut und Wein — von 
der Entstehung des 4)py aus der Nase die Rede gewesen. Von 9p) 
handelt nun der 4. Paragraph des Kapitels, den West zum Teil falsch 
transkribiert und iibersetzt hat. Der Text lautet: sp) €- . - 


2)99 (Ms. gop) geaVA> AOD 199P) eAaltligenig WIP Ne 4O-# 
a) Sp). Das hat West tibersetzt : ,, . -. from the nose is the pulse (mays 
or méeah) which is called dénak, and was a variety of sesame (Samagd), 
[and it is] for other noses.‘ Er hat also a9504, das er in der Text- 
ausgabe m4is transkribiert hatte, dem np. m4 gleichgesetzt, das aber 
nicht die allgemeine Bedeutung ,, pulse “ hat. Es wire nur mo glich 
dass mas hier nicht ,, Bohne “, sondern — wie 2.B. im Kurdischen — 
etwa ., Linse ‘‘ bedeutet. Aber auch die Schreibung 24932 
besonders das Schrifthild in dem Ms. K. 35 (vgl. Codices Avest. et 
Pahl. Bibl, Univ. Hafniensis, vol. iv, fol. 241 v., letzte Zeile), spricht 
gegen die Identitat mit mas, Ich habe daran gedacht, dass dyy32¢ 
aram. N¥M meinen kénnte, das aus aram. N¥DM ,, Kichererbse “ 
verachrieben wiire. Das ist méglich, aber unsicher. Nicht zweifelhaft 
aber ist, dass mit y9)p, wie das aus der Nase des Urstieres entstandene 
44524 genannt wird, die Hiilsenfrucht 4)p) gemeint ist. In den drei 
folgenden Worten ist denn auch noch ausdriicklich gesagt: 95)py 
(véndk) ist sein Name (pyy -af = ndm-ad). Die letzten drei Worte 
ag py yy bedeuten offenbar ,, [das 4yp)y. das aus der Nase des 
Urstieres entstanden ist,] ist auch wieder fiir die Nase [heilsam] “, 
wie ja auch nachher von der aus der Lunge entstandenen Raute 
(spand) gesagt wird, dass sie fiir (r@3) die Lungenkrankheit (heilsam) sei. 

Wir geben nun die behandelten Textstellen in tibersichtlicher 
Anordnung : 


Frah. 7 Phi, 4,2: 99pm ~z?P) eae 
Gr, Bdh., 117, 2: eo 5p) Shoe 
ind. Bdh., 64, 17: q@pyy spbow Moe 
Gr. Bdh., 93, 11: gyp (had venik) 9g g¢ (had sritr) 
ind. Bdh., 28, 9: guppy (liad venik) — 3y@9¢ (haé sriiv) 


Zadsp.,9, 2.4: — y9ypy- + - gap (had venik) ppg (had sriiv) 
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Aus dieser Ubersicht ergibt sich, dass 9)@9¢, 9494 usw. ebenso wie 
9)p), 9)p usw. nur verschiedene Schreibungen einer urspriinglichen 
Form sind, und dass beide gleich nayvat (,, Kichererbse *‘) Namen von 
Hiilsenfriichten sind. Und zwar ist es am wahrscheinlichsten, dass 
9/294 und seine Nebenformen mit np. g>—« mij@ (s>« wohl nur 
Verschreibung daraus), angeblich auch mid, identisch sind, das, 
und zwar auch im Hindi, die Lin se bezeichnen soll. Es wiire immerhin 
méglich, dass die Form 9496 73yrx3 2u np. musang, musan] gehort, 
die nach dem Burhan und dem Farh. i Su‘tri Namen einer kleinen 
Erbsenart sein sollen. Und pyy¢° konnte man zu dem ebendort als 
Name einer linsenaihnlichen Frucht angefiihrten np. «*+ muéd stellen. 
Doch ist die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass es sich nur um Verschreibungen 
handelt, groaser. Fir yyye9 miéik und 4yg9¢ midiig selbst kommt 
natiirlich keine andere Erklirung als die durch np, mija@ (s0 schon 
Pahl.-Paz. Gloss. und Justi, Bdh., 243 sub ,, ‘)s=‘‘) in Betracht. 
Die anderen, von Junker, Frah. 115 versuchten Deutungen sind ganz 
unmoglich., 

Fiir gypy und seine Nebenformen wird die Richtigkeit der Lesung 
vénok erwiesen durch das bezeichnender Weise nur im 
Nayini vorkommende tinck ,, Linse“ (O. Mann—K, Hadank, 
Kurd. pers. Forsch., mr, i, 158; bei A. Querry in Mém. de la 
soc. de lingu., 9 (1896), 116: J. 5? ny » wvinouk, vinik 
_, lentille “). . Dadurch werden auch die traditionellen Lesungen 
vinag, vinig, vind, vin? wenigstens zu einem Teile bestatigt. 
Es ist jedoch gar nicht sicher, dass ,, Linse “‘ die urspriingliche Bedeu- 
tung des Wortes gewesen ist. Ja, die Annahme, dass hier eine 
Bedeutungsverschiebung stattgefunden hat, wie sie bei PHanzennamen 
éfter konstatiert werden kann,' wird sogar durch die folgende Erwigung 
wahrscheinlich gemacht. Es ist kaum noch feststellbar, ob die in 
den oben erwiihnten Textstellen vorliegende Verbindung von vénok 
mit vénik ,, Nase “ auf der Kenntnis emer sachlichen Bezichung der 
Hiilsenfrucht zur Nase oder auf einer willkiirlichen Zusammenstellung 
zweier ihnlicher Warter beruht. Auf jeden Fall lisst sich jedoch die 
Existenz eines sachlichen Zusammenhanges erweisen. Der hebraische 

1 Auch bei V. Hehn, Kolturpfl. u. Haustiere * 221 wird darauf hingewiesen, dass 
die cinzelnen Gattungen der Hiilsenfrichte sprachlich selbst in jingeren Epochen 


nicht scharf unterschieden werden, und dass sich manchmal sogar in einem Wort die 
drei Bedeutungen Erbec, Bohne, Linse vercinigen. 
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Name der Kichererbse PER , die kleine Nase “ stammt daher, dass 
das schmalere Ende ihres Samens die Form einer Nase oder eines 
Schnabels hat, wie man aus der Abbildung bei I. Liw, Flora d. Juden, 
ii, 438, ersicht. Auch der syrische Name der Platterbse (Lathyrus) 
sseeim bedeutet ,, kleie Nase‘* (von yim). Er ist von der 
Kichererbse, die im ‘Irak sogar noch s3Hyqm geheissen hat, auf die 
Platterbse fibertragen worden (Low, l.c., 427 und 438 f.), Wenn der bei 
dem syrischen Lexikographen Bar ‘Ali tiberlieferte zweite, im ‘Irak 
gebrauchte Name der Kichererbse mit Léw, |.c., 458 yguy5p zu lesen ist 
und ,, gehérnt “ (nach der Spitze des Samens) bedeutet, kénnte diese 
Bezeichnung der obenerwaihnten Vorstellung zugrunde legen, dass aus 
dem Horn des Urstieres die Hiilsenfrucht miéak hervorgegangen 
ist, die urspriinglich vielleicht auch nur die Kichererbse gewesen 
ist. Man wird demnach annehmen diirfen, dass das Phl.-Wort vénok 
(mit -6k als Diminutivsuffix) Ubersetzung eines aramaischen 
Namens der Kichererbse, wie yy“;~N, ist. Es ist allerdings 
auch denkbar, dass eine unabhingige Bildung nach der Art von 
hebr. PEN und syr. UM vorliegt. Liw, Le., 427, hat darauf 
hingewiesen, dass die Kichererbse magyarisch  bagolyborsd 
, Eulenerbse “ heisst nach den am Ende wie ein Eulenschnabel 
umgebogenen Schoten, Mit Unrecht hat also Horn im Grundr. 
d. iran. Phil., I/2, 49 dem Nayini-Wort die Bedeutung ,,Linse des 
Auges (-bin ,sehend‘)* beigelegt.* 

1 Wihrend dea Drockes hat H. W. Bailey mich darauf aufmerksam gemacht, 


dass er schon in London Philol. Soc. Transact., 1935, 64, das von mir behandelte 
Wort efndk gelesen und xu dem Niyini Wort gestellt hat. 
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Singhalesische Etymologien 
By WILHELM GEIGER 

[4s das Singhalesische unter die ,, Modern Indo-Aryan 

Vernaculars “ einzureihen ist, wird heute wohl von niemand 
mehr ernstlich bestritten. Im Lingwistic Survey of India, i, 1, p. 145, 
ist diese Tatsache auch von dem Grossmeister der indischen Sprachen- 
kunde, Sir George A. Grierson, anerkannt worden, obwohl in dem 
Werke selbst das Singhalesische keine Beriicksichtigung finden 
konnte. Mége es mir gestattet sein, einige ganz bescheidene Nachtrage 
zu meiner vor nunmehr 38 Jahren erschienenen Etymologie des 
Singhalesischen, die den Ausgangspunkt und die Grundlage fiir meine 
Studien tiber diese Sprache bildete, dem allverehrten Jubilar zur 
Feier seines 85, Geburtstages in aufrichtiger Dankbarkeit zuzueignen. 

1) Das Suff. -li, Iu (nom. sg. -lla < *-liya, *-luva) = altem -lla-ka 
ist im Singh. noch einigermassen lebendig. Ich verweise auf kihili, 
lla ,, Achselgrube “‘ neben Asa (Sk. kakga), yndal, “della 
, Rasenstiick ‘‘ neben pida (Sk. pinda), virali, “Ia ,, leichter Regen : 
(Sk. vari). Vielleicht gelangen wir von hier aus zu einer Deutung des 
Wortes davili, “lla ,, Staub“. Es ist anzuschliessen an P., Sk. dhiipa 
und bedeutet zuniichst ,, kleiner Rauch“. Semasiologisch darf auf 
mihidum ,, Nebel “, wtl. ,, Erdrauch “ (Sk. mahi +- dhiima) verwiesen 
werden. Auch auf dhima selbst kénnte zuriickgegangen werden, da 
» zuweilen an Stelle von m tritt, wie in navamu neben naman ,, sich 
beugen “ (Sk. nameatt). 

2) Wie v fiir urspriingliches m, so kann auch umgekehrt m fiir v 
eintreten. So in nama ,,neun“ neben nava. Dies gilt auch fiir 
amunanava ,, cinfideln “ (Clough ungenau amunanava), das = P. 
Gvunati, °ndti, Sk. avpnati ist mit gleicher Bedeutung. Ein ger. avuna 
wird von Clough und Carter angefithrt. 

5) Es liisst sich, wie ich glaube, wahrecheinlich machen, dass in 
der Proto-Singhalesischen Periode (4. bis 8. Jh.) die friihere Accentua- 
tion des Sanskrit und des Mittelindischen sich anderte. Es kam die 
Tendenz auf, den Ton auf den Wortanfang zuriick zu ziehen und zwar 
zuniachst auf die erste Silbe nur dann, wenn sie schwer war: — — x. 
Auf die Wichtigkeit der Unterscheidung von leichten und schweren 
Silben fiir das Verstindnis des singh. Vocalismus zuerst hingewiesen 
zu haben ist Helmer Smith's Verdienst, War die erste Silbe leicht, 
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die zweite schwer, so trug letztere den Accent: — — x. Waren die 
beiden’ ersten Silben leicht, so scheint der Accent geteilt worden zu 
sein, und zwar so, dass die stirkere Betonung auf der zweiten Silbe 
lag: ~ ~— x. Nun beobachten wir hiiufig, dass im zweiten und 
dritten Fall der Vocal a der ersten Silbe zu i, uw verwandelt wird - 
piyes ,,Gegend “ <P. padésa, siyan ,, Dach “ < chadana, siyalu 
» all <sakala; duvan ,, Hiifte“‘ <jaghana; nuvara ,, Stadt “ 
<nagara. Stellen wir nun dagegen Formen wie sayuru ,, Ocean “ 
< sagara, mayil ,, Oheim “ < matula, pavuru ,, Mauer “ < pakéra, 
so ergibt sich, dass i, w in der ersten Silbe der Warter piyes bis 
nuvara Schwichung des a-Vocals sein muss, fiir die kaum ein anderer 
Grund gefunden werden kann, als die stirkere Betonung der folgenden 
Silbe. Wir haben also padésa, chdddna, nagéra usw. vorauszusetzen, 
aber sdgara, mdtula, pdkara. Ein kurzer anlautender Vocal konnte 
elidiert werden vor der betonten zweiten Silbe. Der Fall liegt vor in 
lav ,, Wildnis “ (nom. sg. lév-a) durch *dldv aus P. atavi, Die Prae- 
positionen anu-, wpa- erscheinen als nw-, va- (durch *dnii-, *ivd-). 
So in vahan ,, Sandale “ = P. upahana (zuerst wohl bei Ed. Miiller). 
Ich fiige dazu nwed ,,Saum am priesterlichen Gewand “ (nom. ar, 
nuvd-va) = P. anuvdta, das wohl mit Stede von Wz. va ,, weben “ 
abgeleitet werden muss. 

Der letzte Schritt zur grundsiitzlichen Betonung der ersten 
Wortsilbe, wie sie fiir die moderne Sprache giltig ist, mag in der 
spiteren Proto-Singhalesischen Zeit vollzogen worden sein. 

4) Zum Schluss noch einige Einzeletymologien: 1) aiidinavi, 
havid” ,, (ein Kleid) anziehen “ zu Wz. da ,, binden “‘ + sam: afidana 
(“na-ya) ,, Unterkleid (eines Priesters) “ = P. sandana. — 2) allas-a 
», Geschenk, Bestechung *‘ < *at-lasa, P. hattha + lates. — 3) kakul-a 
+» Fuss, Bein “ = P. kankala, Sk. kanhila »» Gerippe “* (ef. Turner, 
Nepali Lang., s.v. kangal) mit einem ihnlichen Bedeutungsiibergang 
wie bei dem deutschen Wort bein, — 4) kulara ,, Balkon “, Dhamma- 
padatthakathd-Gdta-pada, ed, Sir D. B. Jayatilaka 34%, 215" — 
P., Sk. kiitagdra, aber Singh. kotara = P. kotthagara (Turner, s.v. 
kotho). — 5) kelanavd ,, pressen, glitten, platt machen “, DhpAGp., 
25% = P, (d-, paced-)kotéti; aber kotanava ,, zerhauen “ — P. 
kotteti. — 6) pild-va ,, Mila“ = Pk. piliha, Sk. plihan (Turner, s.v. 
phiyo; das Singh. steht hier dem Oriya, Hinddstani, Panjabi niher 
als dem Marathi). — 7) muhu, mii ,. reif ‘¢ — P. mudu, Sk. mrdu, — 
8) mohot-a ,, Augenblick, Moment “ — Pk., P. muhutia, Sk. muhérta, 
cin Beispiel fiir die Neigung zu offener Aussprache des Vocals u. — 
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9) Das Wort vahan fiihrt uns auf das honorific rahansé. Hier ist s@ = 
P., Sk. chdyi in dem Sinne von ,, Abbild “ zu fassen; vahansé ist 
also Abbild der Sandale, d.i. Fusspur. Man sagt in respektvoller 
Rede svamin-vahansé statt kurzweg ,, Herr, Herracher “. Bekanntlich 
spricht man im Sanskrit ganz ebenso von den pidah emer hervorra- 
genden Person, man verehrt beispielsweise guroh pidan. Da nun aber 
hier pada nie im Dual gebraucht wird, so bedeutet das Wort wohl 
nicht ,, Fiisse “‘, sondern auch ,, Fusspuren“. Beide Ausdrucksweisen 
sind vereinigt in einer Inschrift Vijayabahu's u, 1186-7, wenn wir 
Epigraphia Zeylanica, ii, p. 183! den Text (nach Magd. Ger.) so zu 
trennen haben: Simhabahu-rajapa-vahansé. Das wiire Pali S.-rdja- 
pada-upahand-chaya. Die urspriingliche Bedeutung von vahansé 
hat man iibrigens nicht mehr gefiihlt. Man kann es auch von vereh- 

rungswiirdigen Gegenstiinden gebrauchen, wie z.B. dhatinvahansé, 
etwa ,, heilize Reliquie “. Von vahansé kommen wir endlich zu einer 
Erklirung des pron. der 3. p. unndnsé das von Respektspersonen 
gebraucht wird. Es steht fiir *uenahansé < *unvahansé. Hier ist 
un (wie oben sedmin, dhatiin) C. obl. pl. (maiestaticus) und es bedeutet 
unndnsé etwa ,,Seiner Ehrwiirden “. — 10) swibdu-va ,, Rolle, 
Polster, Hiille, Membrane “ = P. cumbafa. — 11) kaputu-va und 12) 
kavudu-va ,,Krihe“‘ mégen den Beschluss bilden. Ich fiihre die 
beiden Waorter zuriick auf M.Ind. *kapputtha, bzw. *kaveuddha 
< kad + p°, bzw. v°, Sk. Lane rut dh bzw. *had-vrddha ,, schlecht 
(mangelhaft, elend) ernahrt, bzw. grossgezogen.” 





The change of a to e in the Indo-Aryan Loan 
Words of Malayalam 
By K. Gopa Varma 
[Abbreviations of languagea in this article are the same as those employed in 
Professor Turner's Nepali Dictionary. Forms without any abbreviation are 
Malayilam words.) 
HE pronunciation of a coming after certain initial consonants as 
e, is the most important of the vowel changes met with in the 
Indo-Aryan loanwords of Malayalam, and also perhaps the most 
interesting from a phonological point of view. 

The first to note and record the change was Gundert. He observed 
that a occurring after the voiced sounds q, j. d, d, y, and r is heard as 
e in the pronunciation of the Malayalis? (4A Grammar of the Malayalam 
Language, 2nd ed., p. 8). Gundert’s observation is obviously imperfect 
inasmuch as the change is regularly manifested after 6 and I! also, 
over and above the sounds specified by him. Professor Rajarajavarma 
remarks : “a is the heaviest of all vowels in Malayalam and as such 
it has undergone corruption in various words, The corrupt 
pronunciation of a in Malayalam is very much like ¢.’ Ex. Sk. gandha- 
gendham, Sk. jana- jeiam, 8k. dambha-* dembhi, Sk. dayd deya, Sk. 
bandhu- bendhu, Sk. ravi- revi, Sk. lajja leyja. The words quoted above 
show that in Sanskrit loans a following unaspirated voiced stops 
(mrdus) which remain voiced in Malayalam, the sonant y, and the 
liquids r and | is pronounced ¢ though written a” (A éralapanwityam, 
4th ed., pp. 86-7). 

Neither Gundert nor Rajarajavarma has explained the change. 
What I propose to do in this article is to discuss in full the scope of 
the change under consideration, and also to attempt an explanation 
of the tendency so peculiarly marked in the pronunciation of the 
Malayalis. 

It will be seen from the examples cited by Professor Rajarajavarma 
that the sounds after which a manifests a tendency to be pronounced 
as ¢ are all voiced consonants occurring initially, which latter are 
totally absent in native Malayalam words, The change in question 


1 Malayalam speakers who are also natives of Kérala, 
1 dambha is Prakrit, the corresponding Sanskrit word being dambha-. 
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is seen not only in Sanskrit loans, but also in other Indo-Aryan words 
that have found their way into the Malayalam vocabulary, The 
following examples from Middle Indian and New Indian will illustrate 
the point. Middle Indian: Pk. jamala- jevili “double cloth, cloth 
in general” ; Pk. dambha- dembhii “ pride”: Pk. ratthia- rettiyar 
one belonging to a class of Telugu Sidras: Pa.Pk. lakkha- lekki 
“aim”; Pk. laddi letti “‘ dung of animals", New Indian: H. jati 
jeti “ musical rhythm” ; H. dabba deppa “a tin vessel for holding 
oul” ; H. barat bedayi “ self praise, magnifying”; H. latti lettu 
“a child’s top” ; ‘M. dambdi dempiti “ a copper coin of small value" ; 
M. dasré desra “a festival held in honour of Durga’; M. lakhata 
“ closed letter", lekkotti “ envelope"; HM. dabba depm “a small 
box” ; H.M. bangla beikalavi “a bungalow”: H.M. lagoG lenkitt ; 
H. laddi, M, laddu leddu “‘ a globular sweetmeat ”’. 

Indo-Aryan a preceded by palatal stops (both voiced and voiceless) 
is also found represented by e in a fairly large number of loanwords. 
The change which is evidently due to the position of the tongue 
required for the production of palatals colouring the vowel following, 
is often met with in the colloquial dialects in native Malayalam words 
showing a in the literary dialect. Ex. cakini, cebini “ layers of fibre 
enclosing the fiesh of jack fruit’; cakifi, cekifi “‘ coco-nut fibre ” ; 
cavittu, cevitte “kick” ; cali, celi “ mud": cafivi, cefivd “ slope *’. 

The following forms with e in literary Malayalam, a few of them 
showing alternatives with a and e, may be regarded as loans from the 
popular. dialect. Sk. candra- “gold”, centram “ golden neck 
ornament "’; 8k. campaka-, cempakam “ michelia champaca"’; Sk. 
caru- catuvam, cefuvam “* cooking pot’’; Sk. jhatiti ghetiti “ soon” ; 
Sk. jhampada- cempata “ a mode of beating time "’; Pa. Pk. camma- 
cermman “a worker in leather”; Pa. Pk. cakka- cakki, cekkii “ oil 
press "’. 

With the above may be compared Sanskrit loanwords in Kanarese 
showing a similar ehange. Ka. candi, cendi “‘a passionate, violent 
female"; Ka. canda, cenda “ lovely, charming”; Ka. candira, 
cendira “ moon." ; Ka. carce, cerce “ smearing the body with sandal "’. 

It remains to suggest an explanation for the phonetic development 
detailed above. Malayalam a is not the equivalent of Hindi or Marathi 
a. In pronunciation it takes its place between numbers four and five 
of the cardinal yowels, more inclined towards number four than five, 
and evinces a tendency towards greater closeness under favourable 
circumstances. In the case of voiced consonants an occasion for the 
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natural tendency to manifest itself is provided by the lack of muscular 
intensity characterizing their pronunciation. a preceded by palatals 
also has changed to ¢ in colloquial Malayalam in a fairly large number 
of words (cf. the previous paragraphs). It may be observed that the 
influence of the position of the tongue required for the production of 
the palatal consonants is, like the lack of muscular intensity noted 
above, a favourable factor conditioning the change. The above change 
is not observable when a follows a voiceless stop or voiced aspirate 
(palatals excluded), the reason being the resistance offered by the 
greater muscular tension involved in their pronunciation, ex. Sk. 
kaksa kacea “hem of the garment tucked into the waistband, cloth 
in general”; Sk. cakra- cakram “ wheel, a coin valued 1-28 of a 
rupee’; Sk. taksan- taccan “ sawer of wood"; Sk. pakga- paksam 
‘partiality’; Sk. khadga- khalgam “sword”; Sk. chanda- 
“appearance, look, shape”, canfam “ beauty” ; Sk. phalaka- palaka 
“plank; Sk. ghantdé ghanta “bell” ; Sk. dhana- dhatiam “ wealth, 
riches"; Sk. bhaigi- “way of dressing, fashion, toilet”, bhangi 
“beauty ’’, An interesting parallel of a phonetic change affecting 
only voiced consonants is provided by the cerebralization of dentals 
in Sindhi. The surd stops and aspirates which are pronounced with 
greater energy have remained dentals in Sindhi, while d alone has been 
cerebralized. (R. L. Turner, JRAS., 1924, p. 585.) 

Voiceless stops of certain loanwords in Malayalam, going back to 
voiced stops followed by a in Indo-Aryan, are pronounced with ¢ in 
colloquial Malayalam. Ex. Sk. gati- ‘‘ movement, procedure ", keti 
“means, way"; 8k. garuda- kefulan “ Vignu’s bird"; Sk. garbha- 
kerpam “pregnancy”; Sk. garea- keruvii “ pride”; Sk. danda-, 
OMal. tentam “fine, punishment, trouble”; Pa.Pk. ganthi- kent 
“inflammation of the scrotum”. 

In Tamil ¢ is not only pronounced after voiceless stops repre- 
senting Sanskrit voiced stops, but also written. Ex. Sk. gaja- Tam. 
kecam ; Sk. gandha- Tam. kentam “ odour” ; Sk. gambhira- Tam, 
kempiram “ depth, profundity’; Sk. darsana- Tam. lericanam ; 
Sk. handhu- Tam. pentu “relation, friend; Sk. bala- Tam. pelam 
“ strength; Sk. bandha- Tam. pentam “ tie, bondage ”. 

The foregoing examples would suggest that Malayalam and Tamil 
had a period when Sanskrit initial voiced stops were pronounced voiced 
in the loanwords. The appearance of a in colloquial Malayalam where 
we would naturally expect ¢ as in kaftea@vii “hemp” (Sk. gaiijd), 
tantii “stick, pole” (Sk. danda-), pampafam “ spinning top” (Sk. 
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bambhara- “* bee”), tavi “ ladle” (Pk. davei) may be regarded as the 
result of the attempt on the part of the learned to maintain, as far as 
possible, the pronunciation of Sanskrit words as written, influencing 
the colloquial speech. In this connection may be contrasted the 
retention of ¢ after k by Malayalam, both in the colloquial and the 
literary dialects, in native Dravidian words where Kanarese shows 
ga- < Primitive Dravidian ga-. (For the general loss of voice in the 
initial voiced stops of Tamil and Malayalam see Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian, p. 48, “ Sanskrit and Dravidian,” by Jules Bloch.) Ex. 
kettti in anakketti “dam”, Kan. gattu; ketti “bundle”, Kan. 
galte ; kettu in kettu-tati “ beard about the chin ", Kan. gadda ; kentan 
“large”, Kan. gandu: keta “ trembling palpitation **, Kan, gada ; 
ketiakku “ to roar, sound harsh”, Kan. gane, 

In the above instances, unlike the case of Sanskrit loans, there is 
nothing to tell the Malayalam speaker that the ¢ represents earlier 
ad, and in the absence of any force influencing « towards being 
pronounced a, ¢ has remained unchanged both in literary and colloquial 
Malayalam, 

In the pronunciation of y, r, and 1 both the factors conditioning the 
change, namely the lack of muscular tension and the palatal position 
of the tongue," are present. Hence a following these sounds also shows 
a regular change to e. With this y be contrasted @ remainin 
unchanged after », which latter is the only voiced sound oceurring 
initially in native Malayalam words. Ex. Sk. vata- wifam * rope” ; 
Sk. tarna- varnam “colour”: Sk. valli- valli “creeper; Sk, 
varadi vafali ‘‘a musical tone: Sk. vang- vayiam “forest "’; Sk. 
bayas- vayasst “age”. The labial position of v may also have been 
responsible to a certain extend for resisting the change. 

In conclusion, then, we see that the change of a to e¢ in the Indo- 
Aryan borrowings of Malayalam is conditioned by the lack of museular 
intensity of the consonant preceding a or the palatal position of the 
consonant with which a is associated, 


' In Malayilam rand / are pronounced with the tongue placed in a palatal position, 
It may be noted that there are two kinds of rin Malaydlam, one palatal (f)and the other 
alveolar (r), and that the alveolar r occurs only very rarely in the Indo-Aryan 
borrowings. 





Observations on Middle Indian Morphology 
By Lovis H. Gray 


NVESTIGATION of Middle Indian morphology from the strictly 
linguistic point of view can fairly be said to have been made thus 

far only by Jules Bloch, notably in his L’Indo-aryen du Véda aux 
temps modernes (Paris, 1934). However valuable as descriptive 
grammars and as collections of material the Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen of Richard Pischel (Strasbourg, 1900) and the Pali Literatur 
und Sprache of Wilhelm Geiger (Strasbourg, 1916) undoubtedly are, 
both works are far from linguistic in purpose. In Bloch’s masterly 
survey of the history of Indian linguistic development from Vedic 
through Sanskrit and Middle Indian to Modern Indian, on the other 
hand, embracing phonology, morphology, and sentence-structure, 
it was scarcely possible, in view of the mass of material, for him to 
discuss every detail. It is my purpose, then, as a comparative linguist, 
to consider in the following pages certain phenomena in Middle Indian 
which seem to merit further study, omitting on principle all that 
appears already to have been satisfactorily explained, such as the 
pronouns (cf. Bloch, pp. 145-7). Speaking in very general terms, 
Middle Indian would seem to present a mixture of forms common to 
Vedic and Sanskrit, a number of survivals to be paralleled only in 
Vedic or Iranian, and a considerable amount of contamination of 
formations whose functions were, at least approximately, identical. 


I. Nouns 


The nominative singular of -a-stems ends in - in the majority of 
Prakrits and in Pali, but in -e in Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi, and in 
-u in Apabhrarhéa (Sanskrit putrds: Mg, AMg putte; A puttu). The 
two latter are reflected in Old Sirhalese (pute) and perhaps in Old 
Bengali (kumbhire ‘“‘crocodile”: Skt. kumbhiras), and in Old 
Rajasthini and Sindhi (piu = Skt. pddas “foot”, deh* — desas 
“ eountry "’) respectively (Bloch, pp. 167, 168); while -¢ is at least 
superficially found in such Gaéa Avesta forms as vacs = Skt. vdeas 
“ sneech * (C. Bartholomae, in Grundriss der iranischen Philologe, 
i, Strasbourg, 1901, pp. 154, 179). The Middle Indian -e is explained 
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by R. O, Franke (Pali und Sanskrit, Strasbourg, 1902, pp. 104, 116, 
128) as for -i-i, a view which scarcely deserves even mention, The 
question arises, rather, whether a purely phonological explanation 
may not be in order. The Skt. -é for -as, ~th has long seemed to me to 
be, not a true [o:], but a mere Jagon d'écrire for a very different 
phoneme. In Skt., -as = *-s (e.g. dévas < *ékyos) is preserved before 
voiceless occlusives (dévas pdtati “the horse falls “), but is written 
-6 before voiced occlusives (asvé dhdeati “ the horse runs”’). Now 
dsvé dhdvati is obviously for *dévaz dhdvati ; but [z] not being a Skt. 
phoneme, it vanishes with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. In other words, *a: = *q > */o:], so that the real 
pronunciation of dévd dhdvati was probably something like [asva: 
d'a:vati]. Beside this, however, there would seem to have been the more 
regular development of *az to [a:], 1e. [agva: d‘a:vati] beside [asvo: 
d'a:vati]. Between these two there would appear to have been inter- 
mediate stages in which the relevant vowels were obscured, and one 
may accordingly suggest that the type of putte is a “ dulling ” of 
[putta:] < *[putra:], and puttu of [putto:] < [putra:]. 

Developments analogous to those here suggested may be seen in 
Anglo-Saxon stdn [sta:n] > Middle English stane, ston [ston] 
> English stone [sto:n] > [stoun], but Scots stane [ste:n] (in Northern 
English the “ rounding” of [a:] did not take place), north-east Norfolk 
and east Suffolk [stan] (cf. J. Wright, English Dialect Grammar, 
Oxford, 1905, pp. 88-92). 

In the ablative singular, Maharastri, Jaina Maharastri, and AMg 
puttao (M, ete., also puttau), Sauraseni, Jaina Sauraseni, Mg puttado 
(JS also puttddu), Paisier puttato, putidtu appear to be contaminations 
of putrdt and putritas, unless, as my pupil, Mr. William B. 8S, Smith, 
suggests, they are for the ablative putrdt plus the genitive-ablative 
-~as < Indo-European *-es, *-os of consonantal stems (cf. the A 
genitive singular putiahd, puttassu contaminated from putrdsya 
and *putrds-as, Pischel, p. 251). The view of Pischel (p. 63) 
that a is arbitrarily lengthened before -tas seems quite without 
foundation. 

M puttahi, puttahinué, and A puttahé, puttahu are more complex. 
The form puttahi seems to presuppose *puttdbhi, perhaps a contamina- 
tion of *putrét (Skt. putrdt) with an instrumental singular *putrcbha 
(cf. Greek @ed-di, Armenian mardo-v), this being aided by the 
confusion between the ablative and the instrumental in the plural 
in AMg and JM, where both cases are puttehim (sometimes 
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strengthened in the AMg ablative by the ablatival -fas, puttehimto). 
The form puttahi would seem to be identical in type with Skt. (SB) 
uttardha “from the north", daksindhi “from the south” (Panini, 
v, lil, 37: dha ca diire). 

Elsewhere also, as is well known, the instrumental plural has 
usurped the functions of the ablative, as in Greek, Latin, Old Irish, 
and Gothic (Adwots, lupis, feraib, wulfam ; cf. also the dative-ablative 
plural -m- in Slavic beside the instrumental singular -m-, e.g. Old 
Church Slavic vlikomi : vhikomi, and Greek @eodu(v) as instrumental, 
ablative, and locative alike, both singular and plural). The formative 
-bhi- likewise appears in the dative singular of certain pronouns 
(e.g. Skt. tibhyam, GAv ma‘byd, Latin #41, Oscan sifet), in the 
instrumental of all numbers (sing.: Greek @eddi, Arm. mardov ; 
plur.: Ved. devébhis, Old Irish feraib; dual: Skt, devébhyam, 
GAv zastéibya, Old Irish feraib), and in the dative-ablative plural 
(Skt. devébhyas, GAv da6aé'byd, Latin deadbus, Oscan luisarifs, Gaulish 
vayaveotxafo), The base-meaning seems to have been “ with”, 
but—at least in the historic period—the formative was common to 
several cases and to all three numbers (cf. Gray, in Language, vill 
[1932], 191, 192-3, 194, 195, 197). 

The A ablative type of pwffahé is apparently derived from 
*mutrdsyis, i.e. it has the termination of the feminine genitive-ablative 
pronoun, a like confusion of genders recurring in the AMg, JM dative 
puttée < *putrdyai (Pischel, p. 249). The form puttahu, on the other 
hand, seems to point to an original *putrdbhas, i.e. to a formative -bh- 
(as in dedbus, luisarifs, vajavowafo), as contrasted with -bhi- (as 
in devébhyas, da@aé'byé), plus the genitive-ablative termination -as. 
Derivation from *puirds- plus -as seems much less likely, and Pischel’s 
interpretation (p. 257) of the A ablative plural puttahi as equivalent 
to the Skt. ablative dual pufrdbhyam appears highly improbable. 

The nominative plural masculine and neuter, represented by AMg 
puttéo (masculine), M, AMg, JM, 8, Mg phalaitn, phalai, phalai 
(A, M also phalai) (neuter) likewise call for consideration. Pischel's 
view (p. 254) that puttdo represents Skt. putrds plus the nominative 
plural termination -as of consonantal stems is obviously incorrect, 
nor can the Prakrit form be compared with the Vedic type pulrdsas, 
Av. aspduhé, Old Persian bagaha (the latter probably borrowed from 
Medic: see Meillet-Benveniste, Grammaire du vieux-perse*, Paris, 
1931, pp. 10-11, 175) since A < ¢ does not disappear in Prakrit (Pischel, 
pp. 183, 184). The type of puttdo, like those of AMg, JM, S aggio, 
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AMg, JM véiio (contrast Skt. agndyas, viydvas), would seem to he 
formed directly from the attested Prikrit nominatives plural putta, 
aggi, tvati plus the plural termination -as of consonantal stems. 
Similarly the feminine types of M, AMg, JM, 8, Mg mdldo, devio, 
tahito are from *mdldas, *devfas, *eadhias (contrast Pali malayas, 
but deviyo, vadhuyo, as opposed to Skt. malas, devyas [Vedic devts], 
vadhvas), with the long vowel carried throughout, plus the con- 
sonantal termination -as (cf. Bloch, Formation de la langue marathe, 
Paris, 1920, p. 186). 

The neuter types of phaldimh, dahiim, mahiim, continued in the 
Marathi -e (Bloch, pp. 81, 185; ef. R. L. Turner, JRAS 1915, 
p- 27; 1927, p. 230) and represented in Sanskrit by phalani, 
dadhim, midhiim, have their long vowel from the types represented 
by Vedic phdla, dadht, madhi (cf. Young Avesta xéa@ra, zaraOudtri, 
po“ru—quantity of final vowel ambiguous). The final -irn, -i, -i 
can come only from *-in(i), borrowed from the -in-stems. Here one 
would expect *-in(i), Le. *phalaim, ete. (ef. Skt. balini); but the -i- 
is clearly due to analogy with the -i- of the Prikrit nominative and 
accusative plural masculine of the type of aggino, seen also in the 
instrumental singular aggind and in the genitive singular aggino 
(cf. Skt. instrumental singular agnind, Pali aggind, genitive aggino, 
ablative aggind ; ef, also the short vowel in Av. vohunam, Old Persian 
dahyundm). Against this hypothesis oné may fairly argue that final 
“1 18 preserved in the Mg ablative singular puitdhi (ef. A puttahé), 
in the M, ete., locative singular pultammi (cf. A puttahi) and 
instrumental plural puttehi(m), puttehi, and in the A locative plural 
puttahi; and that the only loss of a final vowel recorded for Prakrit 
noun-inflexion is in the type of the A instrumental singular puttesi, 
putté (cf. also Pischel, pp. 111-12). A solution may possibly be sought 
in the fact that in stems in -n- (and -nt-), from which -d@ni—and, 
consequently, -ini, -ini—is borrowed (Debrunner—-Wackernagel, 
Altindische Grammatik, iii, Géttingen, 1930, 105, 160-2, 276-7), Av 
shows forms in -@n < *-dn beside those in -ani < *-dna (e.g. GAv 
dimam : aféméani), and this ending is borrowed in Av -a-stema (e.g. 
GAv jonaram, YAv amaéyan: GAv aka, YAv zéafra, Old Persian 
hamarana ([Bartholomae, pp. 225, 233; cf. also K. Brugmann, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der  indogermawischen 
Sprachen®, Strasbourg, 1897-1916, 11, ii, 232]). In Prakrit phalani, 
phaléim, ete., I see, accordingly, a survival of the Indo-Iranian 
doublets *-ni and *-n, 
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II. Verns anp VERBALS 

In the present indicative active only the A types of the first singular 
vattaii, the first plural vatfahi, the second plural vatiahu, and the 
third plural vettahi are not self-evident. The type of vata, whose 
termination survives in Old Hindi, Braj, Old Gujarati, and 
Chhatisgarhi -a% (Bloch, Indo-aryen, pp. 248-9; cf. R. Hoernle, 
Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, London, 1880, 
p. 335), is well explained by Pischel (p. 322) as for *wirtakam ; but 
his view that this is to be compared with Skt. ywimaki = yame (KB 
xxvii, 1) and the forms pacataki, chindhali — pdcati, chindha, etc., 
quoted by Skt. grammarians, seems improbable (cf. L. Renou, 
Grammaire sanserife, Paris, 1950, p. 247). In *vdrtakam I incline to 
see, rather, the element -kam which appears in the nominative singular 
of the first personal pronoun M ahaam, JM ahaljarn, Asoka hakath, 
Mg hag(g)e, A, Paijabi, Braj hai, etc. = Skt. ahakim < *eghm-kim 
(cf. Pischel, p. 293; Bloch, pp. 145, 191, and Mémoires de la Société 
de Languistique de Paris, xxii [1929], 115). This element -fam is 
of doubtful origin, but is possibly the formative which recurs in the 
Indo-Iranian “ genitive plural” (Skt. asmdhka(m), yusmdka(m), Av 
ahmakem, yusmakem), In any event, it would seem that the pronominal 
ending -ai has here influenced the verb (cf. also the Pali first singular 
optative vatteyydham < *vatteyyam aharh, Asokan vatle "hath, and 
Pali first plural optative vatleyyamhe < *vatleyya amhe (Geiger, 
p- 75; Bloch, loce. citt.]). 

Whether the second singular vaffa/i is to be cunipaned with Skt. 
virtasi (Pischel, pp. 185, 322) or—as seems rather more likely— 
with an imperative *vdriadhi (Bloch, Indo-aryen, p. 247), 1t, in con- 
junction with the second plural vatfahu, plainly accounts for the 
otherwise inexplicable A in the first and third plural vattahd, vattahi. 
The form vatiahu itself presupposes *vdrtathas, with -as instead of -a 
(of. Skt. virtatha) on the analogy of a first plural *vdrtahas (cf. Skt. 
vdriamas: that we here have a dual—cf. Skt. vdrtathas—seems 
rather less likely). 

In the first person plural one would expect *vattahu (cf. Skt. 
virtamas, general Prakrit vatt@me), but, besides the shortening of 
G@ by analogy with the rest of the present, *-1 has become -i, 
apparently under the influence of the singular vetfai. In the thin! 
plural vattahi, represented in Modern Indian by Oki Gujarati ndeui 
“they dance”, Awadhi and Braj calai “ they go”, and Chhatisgarhi 
ghuchai * they can move "’ (Bloch, pp. 248 9; Dever JRAS 1937, 
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p. 238 regards the nasalization as representing the older termination- 
ni), the nasalization, perhaps drawn from the first plural, is added 
to the singular vaffai, so that the relation may be summarized 
in the scheme :— 

First sing. vatiai: first plur. vatiahii = third sing. wattai : 

third plur. vattaht (cf., on the whole question, Bloch, pp. 247-9). 

In the middle, a single Pali form merits consideration here. The 
first plural of the type of rattamhe (with the semantic distinction in 
Pali between vatt- “ exist’, ete., and vatt- “ be right ’’ we are not 
concerned in this connection), cited only by grammarians, is clearly 
for *vdrtasme, and can scarcely arise from syncope of *vattd@mahe 
= Skt. vdrldmahe, despite Geiger, p. 107, and V. Henry, Précis de 
grammaire pdlie, Paris, 1904, p. 80. Just as in the first plural active 
of the type of avatiamha (see below, p. 570), we evidently have a 
formation analogous to—perhaps actually combined with—the 
copula *amhe (cf. the active amhd — Skt. sms) with -e mechanically 
substituted for -@ as a “ primary’ middle sign on the analogy of 
vattasi : vatlase; valtali : vattate vatfanti : vattante, the proceeding 
being aided by the -e of the second plural, where it is fully justified 
(cf. Pali vattavhe [attested only by grammarians}: Skt. »dirtadhve, 
and see Bloch, p. 232). The type of vattamase beside vattamhe, which 
recurs in the imperative and optative types valldmase, vatlemase, 
shows merely another mechanical substitution of the “ primary" 
middle characteristic -e for the active -i (ef. the Vedic first plural 
active vdriamasi); and the type vattamhase appears to be simply a 
contamination of the two types vatiamhe and vattimase (Geiger, 
p. 107), The aorist middle of avattamhase is probably of identical 
origin (see below, p. 573). 

The oplative has been discussed by Pischel (pp. 325-9, and KZ 
xxxv [1899], 142-3), H. Jacobi (ibid., p. 577), Geiger (pp. 110-11), 
and especially Bloch (pp. 233-4, and “ Quelques désinences d’optatif 
en moyen-indien épigraphique et littéraire ", in MSLP xxiii, 107-120). 
It falls into two types, represented by Prakrit vatte = Skt. wirtet 
(Type A) and vaftejjd < *vdrteyat, *vdrteyat(i) (Type B) respectively. 
The first of these calls for little comment except for the types of the 
Asokan third plural vatterti < *vdrtevur beside vatleyii (contrast Skt, 
vdrteyur), where I can account for » instead of y only on the very 
unsatisfactory assumption of an arbitrarily sporadic interchange of 
the two phonemes (cf., for other instances, Pischel, p. 177), and Asokan 
tatfavu, a contamination of the optative represented by Skt. wdirteyur 
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with a subjunctive “véridyur, again with v for y; the general Prakrit 
third plural type vatte <*edrien; the Pali first singular vatte 
<*rériem: and the first plural vattemu < *virlemu, where one 
apparently has a contamination of the optative (cf. Skt. varlema) 
with the imperative (cf. Skt. vdrtatu) (Bloch, MSLP xxii, 118; 
that -w is a Prakritism for -as [ef. AMg accemu, etc., and see Pischel, 
p. 235; Geiger, p. 81] is less likely). 

Type B is more complex. It would appear to be a contamination of 
an analogical extension of the type of Skt. vdrieyam with the 
subjunctive (Pischel’s view, that the contamination is of the thematic 
and the athematic optatives, seems less likely). Rather intricate in 
detail, the type will perhaps most clearly be presented by the following 
comparative table :— 


Prikrit. Pali, Skt. optative. Skt. subjunctive. 
Singular 1 . wattejjd Ved. wird 
rahe) jdmni vatieyyimi =“ rdirteydient 
vatiey yas rdrteyarn 
(ef. As, avaffe “Aami) vatieyydhanm = “nirteyam aham 
oo 2. watteyjde ealteyyiiet *nirteyda rdrids(i) 
warftey jou ratte ye *ninteyaa(t) 
» 3 » walled ratiey yds *rarteyel(i) weirtat(i) 
raffejja ratte y ya *rdrfeyal 
Plural 1 =. raffejjdmea valieyyima = *vdrleydma vdrtd ma 
valtejjaha *edrieyatha | 
~ 3. pabfeyia * veirteydin ndrtin 
waffej ja *vdrteyan 
raltey iu( ri) nirfeyur 


It is possible, furthermore, that the “ injunctive ~ of the type of 
Skt. (djvartam, (d)vartas, (d)vartat, (d)earlama (but not [A]vartata), 
(djvartan, may also have played some part in the formation. The 
Prakrit first singular vaffeyja seems to be a contamination of the Vedic 
subjunctive wirtd with the optative varfeyam, as vattejjami (Pali 
ratteyyami) is of vdrteyam with the present indicative vdriami ; and 
the type of vattejja is probably by analogy with the third singular 
vattejja (otherwise Pischel, pp. $26); for Pali vatieyyaham, etc., see 
above, p. 567; for -a <-as in the Pali second singular see Geiger, 
pp- 75, 128, 129. 

In the imperative active the -w characteristic of the third persons 
(vattati, S, Mg, Dhakki vattadu : vatiantu = Skt. vdrtatu : vartantu) 
has analogically influenced the first singular (recorded only by 
grammarians) vrattému, the second singular vallasu, vattesu, and the 
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A second plural vatfahu, vattehu, this explanation (cf. Pischel, p. 331) 
being much more plausible than the older view (repeated by Bloch, 
Indo-aryen, p. 249), which makes the termination a transfer from 
the middle voice (Skt. vértasea, Pali vatiassu), in which event one would 
expect a Prakrit *valfassa or *vattassa (cf. Pischel, p. 218). 

The first singular vattamu < *wirtam-y corresponds to the formation 
of Skt. edrtami, while vattamu < *nirlam-u, outwardly similar to the 
Pali first singular indicative vattarh beside valldmi, seems to be, in 
reality, an old “ injunctive” (cf. Skt. dvartam), just as the A second 
singular vaftu appears to be for *uirias (cf. Skt. dvartas). The A second 
plural wattahu may either be the indicative used 45 an imperative (as 
is true also of the second plural vatiaha and of the third plural wattahi) 
or may have arisen from *wdrtathu, with -th- instead of -t- through 
analogy with the indicative (cf. $, Mg vattadha, vatledha, general 
Prakrit vattaha, Pali vattatha contrasted with Skt. vdriala), exactly 
as the second singular imperative vattasn < *vdrtas-u corresponds 
mechanically to the second singular indicative vatlasi = Skt. wirlast ;: 
i.e. we have here acontamination of the imperative and the “ injunctive” 
The A second singular vattahi would seem to be for *ndrtadhi, with 
“hi < -dhi carried over from the “ athematic ” conjugation ; and the 
AMg vattahi strongly suggests a survival of the subjunctive seen in Vedic 
virtas(i) (cf. the Skt. “ imperatives "’ first singular wdrtani, first plural 
virtama, which are really subjunctives). In the imperative forms with 
-é- beside those in -a- —vattesu, vattehi, vattémha, vattedha, vattehu— 
one clearly has contaminations of the imperative with the optative 
(cf. Skt. vdrtes, ete.) The Pali second singular Imperative vatfassu 
can scarcely have arisen directly from *ndrtasva (cf. Skt. wériasva), 
despite Geiger (p. 109), for this should give *vattassa, It evidently 
represents a contamination of vdrfasva and vdrtatu. 

The first plural type vattémha (M, S, Mg, Dhakki, and frequently 
JM) is well explained by Pischel (pp. 332-3) as based on the 
“injunctive '’ of the -s-aorist seen in Vedic gesma (i.e. ge-s-ma), jésma, 
and desma, while the type vatiamha would, correspondingly, be for 
*wirtd-s-ma, the first plural of the Pali aorist avattamha beside avatlamo 
(cf. Skt. dvartdma) possibly pointing to an identical origin (for another 
explanation see below, p. 572). The Pali second plural middle vattavho 
is clearly for *vdrtadh(u)jras (Bloch, p. 232), a form which seems best 
explicable as a contamination of the second plural *vértadheva (cf. 
the unique Vedic ydjadhva, RV vin, ii, 37, and Greek deperte [see 
Brugmann, 1, iii, 651, and Gray in Language, vi (1930), 239]) with 
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a second singular active “ injunctive" corresponding to Skt. 
(d)eartas. The third plural vattahi, like the second plural vaftaha, 
is merely the indicative used as an imperative. 

In the future the normal ending of the first singular is -m rather 
than ~mi (Prakrit vattissam, Pali vatfissam, as contrasted with Skt. 

isydina (Gatha Pali even has the type vattam in the present). 
Here we seem to have a trace of the “ injunctive” (cf. Pali aorist 
agamisam and the Skt. conditional drartisyam, Pali avattissam, and 
see Bloch, MSLP, xxiii, 119), a similar phenomenon recurring in the 
(rare) M verse-form of the first plural vaffiss@ma beside the normal 
vattissa@mo and in the regular Pali type vattissdma (contrast Skt. 
vartisydmas), possibly in the Prakrit first plural vaftihissd, and probably 
in the second plural wafti/jattha. 

For the first plural, Prakrit grammarians record the types vaftiiissa, 
vattchised beside vatlissimo, valtissdmu, vattissima, vattihidmo, vattihama, 
vattihima, vattihime, vattikimu, vattikima, The termination -ssd 
is obscure, but phonologically it may come from -f8d, -tsd, -hSd, -hgd, 
-hsa, -syd, -érd, sla, -4vd, sya, -sea, -sya, -svd (Pischel, pp. 217-18, 
924-5, 225-6). Of these, only -sva (-sed) appears to be even remotely 
possible here, so that vaftihissa would seem to be for *vartisyised. 
The form seems to be, in reality, dual, not plural, in origin, and appears 
to be a contamination of the true future seen in Skt. vartigplivas, 
varlisydmas, Prakrit vallissdmo, ete., with the -s-aorist (cf. Skt. 
d-éraut-s-va and the M, etc., first plural imperative vattémha ~ Vedic: 
gesma cited above), with the long vowel which appears in the 
Lithuanian reflexive type dirbave-s. With the grade in é instead of 6, 
we may perhaps also cite Old Church Slavic veze-vé in this connection. . 
This form is usually explained as influenced by the second personal 
pronoun dua] ré (see, e.g., Meillet-Vaillant, Le Slave commun®, Paris, 
1934, p. 325), but it is at least possible that the analogy worked in the 
reverse direction, especially as only Slavic shows a long vowel in this 
pronominal form (ef. Brugmann, 0, ti, 412, 426-7), The -A- in wattihissa, 
etc., would seem to represent “a special treatment of -s3- > -s- in a 
terminational element ”’, seen also in the Mg genitive singular puttaha, 
A puttaha, puttahd < *puttisa < puttassa < putrdsya, *putrdsas 
(Turner, JRAS 1927, pp. 232-5; BSOS V [1930], 50; VI [1932], 531). 

The second plural of the Prakrit type vattshittha (known only from 
grammarians, with the exception of AMg dahitiha as contrasted with 
Skt. dasydtha) is interpreted (e.g. Pischel, p. 563) as based on an 
“injunctive” of the -is-aorist (Prakrit vattilatthd < *vdrtigyista), 
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We should, however, expect -tth-, not -tth-, < ~isf-, just as we should 
in the Pali second plural aorist active avattittha, second singular aorist 
middle avatiittho, and third singular avettittha, Prakrit avatitthd, 
Asokan vadhithd. The presence in Pali of the types of avattattha 
beside avattittha, with -tth- < -st-, sugggests that in the forms with 
-ith- either we have a contamination of the -18-aorist with the 
“ thematic ” aorist (i.e. the type of Skt, dbod/usta contaminated with 
that of dsicata; of. K. F. Johansson, in KZ xxxii [1893], 450-3, 
though he considered the contamination to be with the -s-aorist 
rather than with the “‘ thematic "); or that, as suggested by Mr, Smith 
(cf. also Henry, p. 89; Bloch, p. 232), the termination has been 
influenced by the second plural of the copula (M ttha, Pali attha, Skt. 
stha), which, like as-, stha-, vart-, and bhev-, had already been used 
in Sanskrit with the present participle to express continuous action 
just like English J am standing, Late Latin stat spargendo “he is 
scattering”, Spanish estoy comiendo, Italian sto mangiando “*T am 
eating ” (cf. J. 8. Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leyden, 1886, pp. 294-5), 
It is quite possible that both factors were operative simultaneously, 
If this explanation may be accepted for the type vattihittha, vattihitiha 
would seem to have been similarly influenced by the vanished aorist 
of stha-, *attha, corresponding to Pali attha = Skt. dsthat, the third 
singular being generalized just as in the case of Prakrit asi — Skt. 
dsit (cf. Pischel, p. 359), Beside vadiatha Asoka has the normal form 
nikhamitha. For the cerebral in altha (cf. M, JM thai) see Geiger, 
p. 71. 

When we turn to the aorist, only Pali forms need renewed con- 
sideration here, The first plural active of the type of avattamha 
< *dvdrtasma may derive its ending from the copula amia (cf. M 
mho, mha, Skt. smds; see Bloch, p. 232), though it is more probably 
connected with the type of such Vedic aorists as gesma, jésma, and 
desma (see above, p. 570). The rare type of avattimha is the precise 
equivalent of Skt. dvartisma, and the second plural avattittha is for 
*dvartasta. For the second plural avattattha beside avattittha < *dvartasta 
and dvartigta respectively, and for -tth- instead of -tth-, we have already 
advanced two hypotheses in discussing the future (p. 572); and in 
the type of avattatha we have simply a borrowing of the present ending 
(vatiatha ; cf. Bloch, p. 232). 

In the third plural types of Pali avattishsu (Prakrit avattitisu), 
“ths is explained as equivalent to Skt. dvartigur (Pischel, p. 360; 
cf, Henry, p. 89), but it seems, rather, to be a contamination of 
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*qvatturs and *avattisum (of. Skt. durtan : dvartisur), i.e. of the =a- 
aorist and the -is-aorist. Asoka has the forms alocayisu, nikhamisu, 
ichisu; ef. Skt. dbhavisur, etc. 

The Pali second singular middle type vattittho cannot be compared 
directly with that of Skt. dvartisthas despite Geiger, p. 150, but seems 
to be from *dvartisthas through confusion of the middle termination 
-thas with the active -as (cf. Bloch, p. 231, and for the dental instead 
of the cerebral, above, p. 572), together with a contamination of the 
-a-aorist and the ~ig-aorist (cf. Skt. dvartas : dvartisthds). The third 
singular of the type of avattatha (Asokan Prakrit nikhamitha, vadiitha), 
with -th- where one would expect -t- (cf. Skt. dvartata), is very puzzling 
(ef. Bloch, p. 252). The only suggestion that I can offer is that we have 
here a contamination of the “thematic” with the ~s-aorist, Le. 
avattatha < dvartata ~ ‘*avaltattha < *avatlasta ~ *onattittha 
= dvartista, The quantity of the final vowel—short in Pali avattatha, 
but long in Asokan vadhithd—may be due to analogy with similar 
phenomena already observed in the future. The same -th- reappears 
in the Pali third singular optative and conditional middle (vattetha, 
avattissatha), and may conceivably be due to the fact that these, like 
the aorist itself, are characterized by “ secondary *’ endings. 

The termination of the first person plural of the type of avaitamhase 
can scarcely be derived directly from *-mase, as stated by Geiger 
(pp. 107, 109). It must stand for *dvartasmase, which seems best 
explained as a mere borrowing from the present type of vattamhe 
(see above, p. 568). 

The A infinitive of the type of vatfana is obviously the nominative 
singular of an action-noun corresponding exactly to Skt. vdrlanam 
(for the use of the bare stem instead of the form in -m cf. Pischel, 
p. 248), and it survives in Modern Indian (Bloch, p. 283). It can, 
however, scarcely be equated with Kanesian (‘* Hittite”) infinitives 
of the type of Aark-ana “ go to ruin”, since these are probably datives 
beside the regular type of idalawani ‘‘ to injure ’ (E. H. Sturtevant, 
Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, Philadelphia, 1939, 
pp. 151, 267). Beside vatfana we also find rattanahi (probably a locative 
singular, less plausibly a locative or instrumental plural ; cf. Pischel, 
p. 392) and vattanahd, which looks like a genitive plural (Pischel, 
loc. cit.). Since, however, no infinitive in the plural is known in Indo- 
European, it may be suggested that vratfanaha is for *vdrtanatham, 
i.e, a noun of action in -no- plus the Indo-Iranian formative -tha- 
< -tho-, also used to make nomina actionis (e.g. Skt. gathd-, Av ga@a- ; 
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Skt. bhrthd-; cf. W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar*, Boston, U.S.A., 
1896, p. 456; B. Lindner, Altindische Nominaltildung, Jena, 1878, 
pp. 84-5; Bartholomae, pp. 107, 110). At the same time, -tha- is not 
used either in Sanskrit or in Avesta to form secondary noun-derivatives, 
so that the suggestion is open to grave objection. Another 
A infinitive of the type of devamn “to give” would seem 
to be the locative (cf. Vedic miirdhdn beside miirdhéni, and see 
Brugmann, 0, ii, 177-8) of the formation in -yen- which appears in 
inflected form in infinitives of the type of Vedic ddviéne, Cyprian 
doFeva, Greek Sofvar, GAv vidvandi, and which finds an exact 
counterpart in Av réi@woan and the Kanesian “ supine type of 
peskewan “ giving"’ (Bartholomae, pp. 145, 146; Sturtevant, 
p- 153). 

The Pali infinitival types wattitdye and valtetuye, like the AMg 
vallae, vatlitae, are obviously datives (cf. Bloch, p. 252; of. also the 
survival of the dative in Pali in an infinitival use, e.g. dassanaya 
“to see’, Geiger, pp. 78, 151). On the other hand, vatfae, etc., are 
scarcely to be equated, despite Pischel, p- 392, with Skt. wdritave, 
even if intervocalic » occasionally vanishes in Prakrit (Pischel, p. 137), 
but must be exactly equivalent to Skt. wdrtaye, Similarly, the Pali 
type of vatfvtdye would seem to be a contamination of *ndrlitaya 
and *vértitaye (datives of *vdrtita- and *wirtiti- respectively), just as 
vatteluye 18 of virtayitum and *vdrtayataye (i.e, the causative infinitive 
and the dative of *rirtayati-: cf. Bloch, p. 132). 

Of the gerunds (or absolutives), the types of JS vattidina, Pallava 
Grant vattitinam, JM vattitina(m), Gathi Pali (rare) vattifiina, 
represent a contamination of a gerund in *-tvdna (cf. Vedic -tranam, 
cited only by grammarians) with the infinitive in -twm, with -ta < -tu 
by analogy with *-tvdna and probably also with gerunds of the type of 
AMg vattiyanam, Pali vattiydna (cf. the Vedic alternation here of -ya 
and -yd, e.g. abhikramya: sarngfbhyd; A. A, Macdonell, Vedie 
Grammar, Strasbourg, 1910, p- 413; see also Pischel, p- 400; Geiger, 
p. 156; Bloch, p. 284); ie. *-tdna(m) : *-1a@ <-tu — -ydna(m) : 
-yi = -tvdnam ; -tvd. The formation in -ivdnam actually appears in 
the AMg vattittdnam, and beside it are vatticcana(m) and vatticed, 
with -ce- <-ty-. To assume a mere substitution of y for v in the two 
latter, with Pischel (p. 397 ; ef. p, 177), seems very improbable. These 
two types are, rather, to be compared directly with the Vedic gerund 
in -tyd (e.g. étyd, abhijitya; ef. Macdonell, p. 414), and they would 
seem to be from *vartiydna(m) < *vrtityd, a late formation from 
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*vit-tyd (cf. Skt. vftyd) plus a formative -(d)na(m), and from the simple 
*prlityd respectively. The type of AMg vathydnam, Pali wattiyana, 
appears to come, similarly, from *eartiyanam < *yrtiyd, an extension 
of a form precisely identical with Skt. wrtyd (see Geiger, pp. 155-6) 
plus the same formative -(4)na(m). 

Much more problematical is the A type vatti, but it is at least clear 
that Pischel’s explanation (p. 401)—that it has arisen from the type 
of vattia through loss of a final -a—is quite improbable. The question 
is rendered still more difficult since Modern Indian shows that the 
form must have been vatfi (Bloch, p. 285). The only suggestion I can 
now make is that we here have a survival of a locative infinitive in 
-i, of the same type as the Vedic infinitive nesdni (only eight instances 
recorded ; see Macdonell, p. 412) and GAv jrazéni (Bartholomae, 
p. 146). A like confusion between the infinitive and the gerund is 
seen in the type of AMg kawh = Skt. kdrtum as a gerund (cf. Pischel, 
pp. 390-1, 392-3, 398). It may also be significant, as regards the 
final -i, that one finds in Vedie (though very rarely) kartdri beside 
kartéri, and védi beside védi (Whitney, pp. 120, 134, 138: Macdonell, 
pp. 245, 271, 284). For other locative infinitives cf. Av. -taéahi, 
Greek dyer, Doric exnr < *Zyecev, Homeric ijuev, Latin 
agere < *agesi, Av. roiOwon (Brugmann, 1, 10, 899). 

Finally, the Pali futwre passive participle of the type of vatlitaya-, 
vattitayya-, vattiteyya-, to be compared with Asokan piljelaya-, 18 
clearly a contamination of the types of Skt. vartitavyd- (in Vedic 
only janitavyd- and hithsitavyd-) and Vedic vrtdyia- (e.g. viddyia- ; 
cf. Macdonell, pp. 406-7). 

The results obtained in the foregoing pages may be tabulated 


as follows :— 


I. Novsws 


Sg.nom.m. . - Mg, AMg puite, A pultu “pufrd:, * pute: 
Se ie oe 


Sg. gen. m. 


* putrda(y as 


grutrdaya —~ “prufrda -}+ -as 


Sg. abl. m. . M, etc... puliio *pufrdias puirdt ~ puirdias (or puirdt 
+ -a8T) 
M . puitahi(mto)  “putrdbhi(mias) putrdt ~ *putrdhhi(m)(ias) 
A. » puifahé, * pulrdsyda, 
pullahu * murdbhas 
PL nom. m. . AMg . puttio *pulrdas *outrd + -as of cons. stems. 
f. . M,ete.. derio, eahio “devias, "devi, *vadhdi + -as of cons. 
"ridhias stems. 
o n . M, ete.. phalda(m), “phdldin(1) phdla + -in(i) of -in- stems, 


Act. pres. ind. sing.1 A. 
re FP ra A bd 
er » plur.l <A. 
ire re ff 2 A 3 
a ns » 3 A. 

Mid. co rF 1 Pali 

Pali 
Pili 

Act. pres. opt.sing.! Pili 
(for Type B see pp. 568-9) 

Act. pres. opt. plur.1 Pali 
7 " » © Pkt. 

As. 
Aa. 
Act.impv. sing, 1 . Pkt. 
Pkt. 
ire rd Fe 2 . Pkt. 
Pkt. 
A. 
A. 
Pkt. 
AMg. 
Pali 
Act, impy. plur, 1 M, ete. 
M, ete. . 
A. 
A. 
Mid. impv. plur.2 . Pili 
Act. fut. sing. 1 » Pkt. 
» plur. 1 > Pkt, 
o » 2 » Pkt. 
Pkt, 
Act. aor, plur. | > Pili 
Pali 
Li fe 2 Pili 
Pili 
+e FF a » Pali 

Mid. nor, sing. 2 - Pali 

" » 2s . Pall 
Ae, 


L. H, GRAY— 


Il. VERes axyp VERRALS 


rata 


[eatfdonw] 
[vaffermu } 


rel Leegem 
Hisediiec, 


Pali vattissdma 


vaffih ies 


anatiemsa 


Biter 
anaitvtha 
aprathimeu 


avatiittha 
avatiatha 


*ndiriadAs (1), 


virion (T) 
*rarfatham 
*edriathas 
*rdriathim 
*rdriagme 


® prams 
*nirlasmase 
Trdriem 


* nirteniis 
*pirten 
*nartdrur 
*nirierur 
*rartdm. 
*rparlamw 
"nih 
*rartegu 
*uirfaa 
*nirtadhi 
*nartedhi 
© udrtdhi 
* ra rida 
nee 

* rdrtathu 
*rartelhy 
*rariadAras 
*rorhisyam 


*vartisydma 
*eartipyised 


*wartisyipta 


*dvarilema 


*dearlisma 
*arartasta 
*dvartinia 


*a0arti ~. 
"“drartisun 


*drartisthas 
*aranalha 
*deartitha 


rdértatha ~~ varlimas 

rdriatha ~~ A sing. wohias 

cirhimake —~ "*aame ~ *oemas 
ac Rls 

tdiridmas —~ pdridmahe 

Pali ratfamAe ~ validmase 


edrieyur ~~ cdrtdn 


(@)vartam ~ pdrtaly 

(djeartas ~ vdrtatn 

prizes =~ morta 

(djvartis 

rirla~ type of arauld Ad 
*tsirte (!) ~ type of drnu(d)hi 

rdrida(i) ~ type of érnu(d)Ai 

vdriasva ~~ wdrtatu 

ririima ~ type of Ved. jézma 

nirfema ~ type of Ved. j¢épma 

vartatta ~ wirtaty 

*nirtetha ~ rirtela ~~ ririatu 

nirtadhea ~ (d)juartas 

vartisydmt ~ (djearfam or 

(djrartisyam 
vartiyydmas —~ (d)eartigma 


rartizydeas ~~ (djeirtigra (cf. 
Lith. dirbeave-2, OCSL wezz- 


ré) 

tartisydtha ~ “(djeartigia ~ 
(@jcarfala or vartigydtha ~ 
atha 


vartinydtha —~ (d)jathal 

dvarlima ~ type of Ved. 
jésma or dvartima ~~ *amad : 

drartwina 

dvartaia ~ avartiata 

dearliqia ~~ drarlata 

deyfan ~~ deartigur 


drartisthis ~ dvartas 
avarhiata ~~ avarota ~ 
(di that 


Mid. aor. plur. 1 


Part. fut. pass. 
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Pali 


A. 
A. 
A. 
AMg 
Pili 
as 
AMg 


AMg 


A. 


avattambase *drartasmase 


vaffana *rdrfanam 
caffanahi *pdriqnasmin 
vafianahd *rirignatham 


wenttitd ype *ndrtitdye 
wattel aye *ndriayatuye 
rathding *nirtiina 


vafficcdnal ri) *rartilydna(m) 


cativinam, = “sartiydaa(m) 

Pali vattiydna 

walt *ndrti 

ratfitdya-,oto., “*ndrtiddya- 
As. vaffijeya- 


‘dams << aus 
narianm 
(cf. loc. puttaht) 


pd rtaye 

*nirtitiyva =~ “artiiaye 

nirlayitum ~ *edriayalaye 

‘criining ~~ vdrtitum 

*uptitya > *opttya + 
-(a)nal 

*ortiyd < etl + -(4)naa(m) 


(ef. mesdmt) 


& 


: P : bs mgd 
st, ae < 
tp teal sy cee 
ae Ase Coy eens 
a bad > 5. _ 


stwre 


>) see = 
| “ >. J 
“ ribs = 


4 








By Ovar Hansey 
1. SAK. GGATHAA 
Gat qgathaa ,, Laie“ und seine Ableitungen lassen sich als 
buddhistischer Terminus kaum von skt. grhastha trennen. 

Offensichtlich deutet das sakische Wort auf ein mittelind. *galtha 
oder *gahattha (vgl. pali gahattha), aus dem es entlehnt ist, Derselbe 
Laut th fiir skt. sth findet sich auch im sak. Lehnwort vathdyaa < 
mittelind. uvatthayaa, skt, upastha-. Die Herleitung von sak. qoathaa 
aus dem Mittelindischen scheint mir gegeniiber der von Konow in 
seinen Saka Studies p. 136 gegebenen besonders aus dem Grunde den 
Vorzug zu verdienen, als auch eine andere iranische Sprache das 
Wort derselben Quelle entnommen' hat: soghd. M'rtk Dhyana-Text 
6 und E’'rt’k Dhiita-Text 206, dessen priizise Bedeutung ich mit Herrn 8. 
Matsunami im Jahre 1932 aus dem chinesischen Paralleltext 
erachliessen konnte. Wie Benveniste unabhingig davon nachgewiesen 
hat (JAs, 1933 (2), p. 214), steht Prtk, rt'k im Gegensatz zu soghd. 
kty’ky } nyztk ,, pravrajita “* und zu Synd'r ,, religieux‘. In beiden 
angefiihrten soghdischen Schreibungen ist rt offenbar ein Versuch. 
mittelind. tth wiederzugeben. Es liegt hier demnach eine ihnliche. 
Schreibung vor wie in soghd. pwrny’nyh ,, punya” (Rosenberg, 
Bull. de l'Acad. des Sciences, 1927, p. 1591 £.), wo ind. » durch soghd. 
rn wiedergegeben wird. Daneben steht jedoch gewohnlich pwny'ny. 
Ahnlich wie im Soghdischen sind vereinzelte Schreibungen Albériinis 
bei der Wiedergabe indischer Worte zu beurteilen (vgl. Sachau, 
Indo-arabische Studien zur Aussprache und Geschichte des Indischen 
in der 1. Halfte des XI. Jh., Abhandlungen der Kgl. Preuss, Akad. 
Wiss., 1888, p. 18). Albériini schreibt in arabischen Zeichen rn resp. 
nr fiir ind. n* in €s, = banij, o7\* = Panini (zu diesem Wort 
vgl. Sachau Lc.), und rt fiir th resp. th in & 5 = kunatha (Sachau, 
p. 17) und O»> = skt. jyaistha (tthe < skt. stha).> Von dieser Art 
Schreibungen ist ganz zu trennen soghdisch ywrnw VJ. 783, das 

1 Retreffs ity’ky sei auf das allerdings noch nicht ganz sicher gedeutete soghd. 
‘BinpSy (yr'miS'rt) der Kara-Balgasun Inschrift Zeile 14 (vgl. Mém. Soc. Finno- 
Ougrienne 44. 3, p. 18 a, 32) aufmerksam gemacht. 

= Daneben gibt es jedoch Fille, wo Albérani far ind. » einfach » oder auch r 
schreibt (vgl..Sachau Le. 18). 

4 =) > ist bei Sacha verschentlich unter die Beispiele geatellt, wo fA mit & 
wiedergegeben wird, woftr Sachau mehrere Beispielo anfikrt. 


Bet) Oo. HANsSEN— 


Gauthiot richtig mit ,, ensanglantée “ iibersetzt hat: rty ZAA prw 
‘sthwh ‘népr'ynt 'skon KOH "Pay kw 'ndpr'ynt rty ZKh z'yh st yernw 
B'y d.b. ,, und sie wanderten auf Knochen, sodass dort, wo sie 
wanderten, die Erde ganz blutig wurde “. ywrnw ist Adverb auf -w 
(*-u < *-am) vom Adjektiv *;1ern- di. *yuruwin(a) oder syurtin(a) 
mit der auch bei r belegten Umstellung des w: vgl. soghd. dwrt- = mp. 
drit. Somit liisst sich soghd. yernw zu aw. yrvent- ,, grauenhaft “, 
eigentlich ,, blutig “ (xrira ,, blutig, grausam “‘) stellen. Zur Ableitung 
sei auf lit. kritvinas, abg. kravens- ,, blutig “ verwiesen. In dem zweiten 
Teil der Soghdischen Texte von FWKMiiller (hg. von W. Lentz) ist 
xwrny im Ausdruck ywrny péynén’ ,, (0) Blutvergiesser |“ belegt, 
das mit dem oben aus dem V.J. belegten ywrn- identisch ist ; offenbar 
ist ywrn- auch hier als Adjektiv aufzufassen. 
2. Sak. Bir 

Sak. bir- ,, werfen, streuen “* lAsst sich mit lit. berid, berti streven, 
lett. befu, b@rt schiitten, streuen, barstit wiederholt streuen, hadrsli 
allerlei Abfalle, die man den Hiihnern als Futter hinstreut, barstal’a 
jmd., der alles ausstreut, bdrstes ausgestreutes Getreide, bifstu, birw, 
rt sich verstreuen, ausfallen, abfallen (s. Miithlenbach-Endzelin, 
Lettisch-deutsches Worterbuch s.vv.), vereinigen. Die baltischen 
Worte verbinden Biga, Aistiskai Studijai 1908, 184, Mikkola, Urslav. 
Grammatik 43, Briickner in: Gesch. der idg. Sprachwiss. ii, 3, 83, 
und Trautmann, Balto-slav. Woérterbuch 31 mit idg. *bher- ,, tragen “, 
ohne eine nihere Begriindung fiir den Bedeutungswandel zu geben. 
Emen Versuch, diesen Unterschied in der Bedeutung zu iiberbriicken, 
unternechmen Mtihlenbach-Endzelin, Lc. p. 292, der jedoch nicht sehr 
iiberzeugt. Walde-Pokorny verhalten sich dieser Verbindung gegeniiber 
ablehnend (s. Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der idg. Sprachen ii, 165). 
Der Vokal des sak. bir erklirt sich durch Umlaut: < “darya-. 
Demnach stimmt sak. bir ganz zu lit. berit, lett. beru (-ie/-io Praes, ; 
vel. auch Endzelin Lett. Gr. § 625). Dieser Umstand, dass zwei 
Sprachgruppen tibereinstimmend em -t¢e/-io Praesens aufweisen, das 
nirgends von *bher- tragen bezeugt ist (vgl. jetzt die Ausfiihrungen 
iiber *hier- bei Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Et. langue lat., pp. 334 f.), spricht 
neben der Schwierigkeit, die Bedeutungen zu verkniipfen, fiir den 
Ansatz zweier getrennter Wurzeln. Uber weitere Ankniipfungen dieser 
Wurzel *bher- in anderen idg. Sprachen s. Meillet, A propos de la 
groupe litouanienne de beriit, Streitherg Festgabe, Leipzig, 1924, 
258 ff. 
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3. SAK. HARMA 

Im sak. Bhadrakalpikasttra (hg. von Konow, Avhandlinger utgitt 
av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi, ii, hist.-filos, kl. 1929, No. 1, 
p. 11) steht: (33)... u Aarma beti ttaramdara wimnitha mi byehe, was 
Konow l.c., p. 13 ,, and no poison finds entrance into the body ~ 
fibersetzt. Im Glossar zu dem zitierten Text bemerkt er (Lc. p. 17): 
harméa unidentified perhaps ,, any“. In seinen Saka Studies, 1932, 
p. 141, gibt er mit diesem selben einzigen Beleg: arma of any kind, 
any, nom, -md, und vergleicht aw. haurva, Gegen den Vergleich mit 
dem awest. Wort scheint die Verschiedenheit der Suffixe zu sprechen, 
besonders da in den iibrigen iranischen Sprachen dieses Wort in der 
eakischen Gestalt bisher nicht belegbar ist. Die neuen tocharischen 
B-Texte, die 8. Lévi 1933 (Fragments de textes koutchéens publiés et 
traduits . . . Cahiers de la Soc. Asiat., 1” série, ii) veroffentlicht hat, 
belegen ein toch.-B. solme ,, complet “, das Meillet Bull. Soc. Ling. 
35, Comptes Rendus, p. 51, richtig mit toch, A salu, skt. sarvah usw. 
vergleicht. Toch-B solme und sak. harma weisen beide das mit m- 
anlautende Suffix auf und stehen damit im Gegensatz zu allen ibrigen 
idg. Sprachen. Ob da ewischen solme und harma ein direkter 
Jusammenhang besteht, der bei den verschiedenen gegenseitigen 
Beeinflussungen dieser beiden Sprachen nicht ausgeschlossen ist, lisst 
sich vorlaufig nicht entscheiden. 








Soghdische Miszellen 
Von W. HENNING 
I. Bynpt- 


| einem der von mir unlingst verdffentlichten manichiischen 
Texte in mittelpersischer Sprache kommt zweimal! ein Wort 
bénbyd vor, fiir das sich die Bedeutung ,, Gitzenpriester “ zwingend 
aus dem Kontext ergab ; die Herkunft des Wortes kannte ich damals 
noch nicht: sie wird mit einem Schlage klar, wenn man soghdisch 
Bynpt- ,, Zauberer ~ herbeizieht (Bynptw SCE, 255; Alle Briefe 
i, 10; fem. Bynpt'nch SCE. 255, 252), das offensichtlich mit mp. 
binbyd etymologisch identisch ist.” 

Die gemeinsame Grundform muss *haginapati- ,, Herr des bagina-” 
gewesen sein, woraus in persischem Munde, mit Palatalisierung des 
g vor hellem Vokal, *bazinapati- wurde, Nach Schwund des zweiten 
Vokals ergaben sich die Formen baynapat (daraus soghd. Synpt- = 
Baynpat-) und bainapet, aus dem nach der im Persischen geliufigen 
Verwandlung® von -in- in -én- schliesslich baknbeS (= mpT. binbyd) 
werden musste. 

Dass in verschiedenen iranischen Sprachen der alte Velar eines 
desselben Wortes einmal bewahrt, ein andermal hingegen 
palatalisiert ist, kommt garnicht so selten vor; es sel gestattet, 
hierfiir ein paar Beispiele anzufiihren, die sich jedoch leicht vermehren 
hessen : 

(1) Parthischem wre = virdé > virot*  ,, Blitz steht im 
Persischen twrwg * = virdy < *virdk- gegentiber (hierzu auch der 
Eigenname mp. wrigd'd = Virdydaé ,, vom Blitz gegeben “ in Manis 
Gigantenbuch, = ,, Vrukdad “ bei Bang Manich. Erz. 15 85.*); zur 

1 Andreas-Henning, Mittelir, Manich., ii (Sb.P.A.W. 1933), 311, 21; 312, 16. 

2 Die Form By'apt- bei Benveniste Gramm., ii, 78, 89, 213, existiert nicht; dic 
dort, p. 78, gegebene Erklirung fayin"pat. ,, maitre dea dieux, sorcier * ist daher 
vollig haltloa. 

2 Cf. Meillet-Benveniste, Gramm.", 69. 

4 Andreas-Henning, Mittelir, Manich., iii (Sb.P.A.W., 1934), O08. 

§ In unverdffentlichten manichiischen Texten. 

© Musion, xliv; dasdort von Bang behandelte tarkische Fragment, auf das mich 
sinerzeit Professor Schacder hinwies, gehirt in den Kreis der Henoch-Geachichten, 
die sich an Manis Gigantenbuch und an sein Henochbuch anschliessen, vgl. 56.P.4.W. 
19234, 27 sa.; Qonuwy Burgan (lies : Xunoy) ist Henoch. 


ast W. HENNING— 


Bildung vgl. ai. virokd-, virokin- usw.; die im Ai. so geliufige 
Komposition von 4/ ruc mit v7 ist Im franischen fast unbekannt ; 
ausser wrwe usw. gibt es hier nur das denominative Verbum parth. 
wrusn'dn ,, aufleuchten “4 = sak. bairiin- ,, to shine “.? 

(2) Parth. *hg'w- = aBgdv- ,, vermehren “‘ < *abigavaya- gegen 
ap. ahavaya- (woraus soghd. "Bi'w-—afiae- und mp. ‘bs'y- 
== aPzay-), die zur Wurzel av. gar’ ,, verschaffen “* gehéren.* 

(3) Mp. aay ,, mit “ aus *wpak- gegen judpers. a8az aus *wpac-.* 

(4) MpT. dvay ,, Stumme “* 4 (np. ded ,, Ruf, Schrei “ Sn. 81, 367 - 
Asadi 57, 1, 2, und sonst) < *avak- gegen Pehl., np. avdz < *ava¢-. 

(5) Soghd. mré ,, Tod “* = maré gegen avy. ma(h)rka-, np. mérg.* 

(6) Buddh.-soghd. erks ,,Geier‘' (Frag. IIT 28), oss. cdrgds 
(Reichelt I, 63, N. 3) gegen av. ka(h)rkasa-, np. kérgiis. 

Das erste Glied des mit ziemlicher Sicherheit rekonstruierten 
altiranischen Kompositums *haginapati-, also *hbagina-, bedeutete 
., Tempel “, wie sich aus dem zu arsacidischer Zeit vom Armenischen 
entlehnten Wort bagin ,, Tempel, Altar “‘ zweifelsfrei ergibt; *bagi- 
napati- ist also der ,,Tempelherr“*. Was nun die Herkunft von 
*bagina- anlangt, so ist es wohl klar, dass dies Wort em substantiviertes 
-ina-Adjektiv zu baga- ,,Gott’ ist; wie av. Agmina- als Adj. 
,, sommerlich “ und als Subst. ,, Sommer “ bedeutete, so hiess *hagina- 
», den Gottern zugehérig ** und substantiviert ,, das den Gottern zuge- 
hérige, der Tempel‘‘. Ausser dem Armenischen scheimt nur das 
Soghdische dies Wort bewahrt zu haben: es kommt, in der Form 
Byn-, mehrmals in einem noch nicht veréfientlichten manichiiisch- 
soghdischen Text der Berliner Sammlung vor; hier eine 
charakteristische Stelle (T IT D 117 B V 11 as.) : 

‘vty Sywyd SyBnw Pyny’ cyndr cw Byystt ‘skiond s't wysprinynyt 
znd pyst mrizmytyy prine nyy Pynd “rty gt'm “byy ‘ww rwSnyt Byyst 
ky "ty wy’ Byny” ‘skhwend ‘xdtendyy [Abbruch],, Und wieviel Gétzen es 
in diesen beiden Tempeln geben mag, die sind zwar alle mit jeglicher 
Art Edelgesteins geschmiickt : allein, mit den Menschen reden kinnen 








' M. 81, BR. 4, wrede'd (unveriff.). 

? Konow, Saba Studies, 125. 

"8. Mittelir,, Manich,, iii, 802, av. "kpoda; ebenso jetzt Schaeder, S4.P.A.1W. 
1035, 502 N. 3, 

* Vel. zuletzt Nyberg Milfatuch, ii, 11 a, 

* 2.B. Mittelir, Manich. i (Sb.P_A.W. 1982) 20. 

, Diew Beispiel ist freilich nicht ganz sicher, da soghd. mre auch auf av, morsi- 
(mrti-) zurickgehen kdnnte (mit ti >> é); anders Gauthiot, Gramm. i, M4. 


a 


Bi 


sie nicht. Ferner, wer auch immer die metallenen!* Gitzen, die im 


Tempel sind, zufrieden * [zu stellen sucht]... .“ 


Buddh.-soghd. ,, nwrn’k “, ,, nwrn’y “, das bisher meist falschlich 
mit ,,g@Hiubig “ iibersetzt wurde, bedeutet ,, Epoche “’, wie Lentz 
soeben tiberzeugend nachweist.* Freilich geht die von Lentz 
vorgeschlagene Verkniipfung mit buddh.-soghd. mwr ,, jetzt“ fehl : 
das Wort ist vielmehr zwrn- zu lesen und zu av. zrvan- ,, Zeit “, auch 
,, Zeitabschnitt “, zu stellen. Den Beweis dafiir liefert das Manichiisch- 
Soghdische, wo das Wort in der Form zwrnyy nicht selten vorkommt ; 
es sei gestattet, eine eindeutige Stelle anzufiihren (T IT D115 V 1 s., 
unveroff.): 2'wr &Brad skwn Byystt wnyy mrtzmyty oo p'rtly) dyn ‘ty 
réty'k frys'nd ak[wn] pr aernyy swrnyy yr2 gy’ ywend skin wyeryy 1°66 
‘nét’'ynd skwn ,, Die Gotter geben den Menschen Kraft: denn sie 
senden, in den einzelnen Zeiten, die Religion und die ,, Gerechtigkeit “, 
sie lehren die Weisheit und zeigen den wahren Weg “; hier entspricht 
pr zwornyy zwrnyy genau persischem pd ‘w'm ‘w'm.* In manich. Texten 
begegnet auch eine Adjektiv-Ableitung von 2wrayy, namlich zwrnyeyk,° 


1 Vorher ist von goldnen und silbernen (n'Etynyy) Goteon die Rede. 

? "“ehendyy ist wohl dasselbe wie man.-soghd. ‘xwéndyy ; cf. M. 135, A. ii, KR. 15 — 
V, 2 (unverdff.): pre ref'wt ‘x7 wad righ "ep'ae'mee “fy ‘nedadyy abwynd ,,(Teile den 
Tag in drei Teile, erstens) in den Dienst der Herren und Machthaber, auf dasa «ic 
gnidig scien“; hierzu gehért wohl buddh. "yw'n VJ. S4e ,, froh ™ (atatt ‘yne'nd 
ist wohl dftera "ywd°at zu lesen!) und sicher buddh. "yew ,,ich hatte Frende “ 
FJ. 1108 (Impf. sg. 1 wie das daneben stehende p'r's ,, ich nibrte “, wie pl'yywiw FJ. 
490, 577 uaw.: von Gauthiot nicht erkannt). 

2 Maller-Lentz, Soghdische Texte, ii (Sb.P.A.W, 1934), OO4. Ich benutze die 
Gelegenheit, die Besprechung einiger in dieser Publikation vorkommender Worter 
hier nachzutragen: ‘w2h’ ,, Schrecken “, p. 6750; dazu buddh. wzp-yrn'bw VJ. 313, 
fom. wepywnch VS. O3e  Schrecklich “,  yr'yt- ,, Schlamm “, p. 583b (auch SCZ, 
160), gehirt zu np. 2rd ,,Schlamm“ (daneben auch 3 >, 2.B. Asadi 25). qwrty 
.. Gewand “, p. 586¢; hierzu gowiss russ. nyprea,, Joppe “, das wohl auf dem Umweg 
fiber eine Tirksprache ins Russische gelangt ist und schliesslich ouch im Nhd. als 
.. Kurtha “ erecheint (z.B. bei Chamisso hiufig). pét ,, Lippe“, p. 503a ist jiingere 
Form yon buddh.-soghd, prét SCE. 86 (ebenso christl. pét'd't von buddh., manich, 
prit't usw.). aed't,,cilen” p. 506b; daxu buddh. ac5 mean VU. 1002 ,, cilendsa 2u 
eilen “* (auch manich. #w3-); ob etwa hierher PA. Ps, 124, 5, ned'tyén, das ,, er wird 
sic fahren“ heissen soll, gohdrt? wy'inf p, 600a: SCE 90 steht wy'wnty’ (auf 
dem Facsimile ganz deutlich), nicht wy'wty’. yywet, p. 601b, gehért wohl zu yyw'y- 
(christl. ywy'y-),, teilen, trennen “ wie plywet tu plye’y- usw., und nicht zu yuwe- 
lehren ““; Pt. von ywe- ist baddh. yywt- < ywyt- ,,gelehrt, gewohnt “ (VJ. 310, 
990, 106 bew. Dhwia 233; vgl. SCE. 536 yywaty ,,lernt™ [so!] < ywyety Dia 
162, 275). 

‘56.P.4.W. 1, 3. 

* Auch buddh.: pydirw cwrn'k dy mriym'k, Diyina 369, ,,der spiteren Zeit 
angehérender Mensch * (=chin. Aomme futur). 
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cf. T I. D 207 R 1s. (unveréff.): LI] zwrnycyht pne tnotyat ,, die den 
drei Zeiten angehdrenden fiinf Buddhas “*.! Neben dem vom obliquen 
Kasus (mit Metathese) abgeleiteten swrnyy besitzt das Soghdische 
zwei auf den Nominativ av. zrea zuriickgehende Formen*: zri’, 
‘srw’ als Gottesname (cf. mp. zre’n dass.) und ezrwh ,, Alter“ (cf. 
parth. zrw'n dass.). 


ILL. Drei soghdische Wérter im tiirkischen Chvastvaneft 
(a) bubduné 

Der Satz munday buhdunésuz* yazug yazintimiz drsdr ,, wenn Wir 
solche von der Erlésung ausschliessenden Siinden getan haben - 
(Chv. I C Ende ed. Bang) wird in der vermutlichen soghdischen 
Vorlage (entsprechend dem Stil manich.-soghdischer Beichtspiegel 
verwandle ich die 1. Pl. in die 1. Sg.): cw m'n’ pw lhorfene yw'n 
‘ktwS'rn gelautet haben, wobei *hoxtenc ,, Erlésbarkeit “ ein 
é-Abstrakt zu *bwztwnd ,, erlésbar, der Erlésung teilhaftig “* (< air. 
*buytivant-) wiire. Abstrakta von vant-Adjektiven sind im manich.- 
soghd. gar nicht so selten, vgl. 2.B. wrerwndgy ,, Wunderbarkeit “ 
(M 178 A R18, unveréff.; zu av. varséaivant-) oder das genau zu 
*hoxtiene passende frnzwnde “ ,, Gliicklichkeit * ; da nun das Abstrakta 
bildende ¢-Suffix sich ohne Zwischenvokal unmittelbar an den letzten 
Laut des zu erweiternden Wortes anschliesst, wie sich 2.B. aus 63 we ° 
, Armut ‘ < Séw’n + (mit Schwund des schliessenden Nasals) 
ergibt, so verschmilzt leicht mit dem Suffix em auslautender Dental, 
der dann auch nicht mehr geschrieben zu werden braucht (man 
vergleiche die femininen Partizipialformen manich. ‘wswye ,» rein“ 
M 178 A R 10 zu buddh. ‘wswytk, manich. piryse’ ,, vermischt™ ibid, 
B V 22 zu buddh. ptrystk, manich. ptsyc’ ,, geschmiickt “ ibid. AV 7 
zu buddh. pts’ytk gegeniiber buddh. fem. pts'ytch VJ 16b, 40c, 1169, 
1258); ahnlich wie bei *hwztwne liegt die Sache vielleicht bet christl. 
‘wawne * ,, Kampf. 

1 Sachlich vgl. Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, ii (JA 1913, i), 197 N. 3. 

7 Ch Maller-Lentz, 8.T. ii, 602b. 

® So ist statt bu adundeu: zu lesen, wie ich bei einer von Professor Schaeder und 
Fri. Dr. ¥. Gabain veranstalteten Universititsibung iber das Chyastvaneft lernte. 

4 Waldschmidt-Lentz Dogm. 548 V 22, und 680; daneben gibt es auch fraxwndky’ 
(T IL D 163 R 2; T If D 207 R 10), frmewndtky’h (M 116 V 12; simtlich 
unvertff.): das legt die missliche Vermutung nahe, dass fraxende auch fem. 
Adjektiv sein konte, 

® Waldschmidt-Lentz, loc. cit.; manich. auch dy4{we geschrieben, z.B. M 178 
AV 25; zum Vokal der ersten Silbe vel. christl didteda ,, arm“, Moller, 8.7. i, 81, 


* Maller-Lente, 8.7’. ii, 577. 
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(6) boytay 

Dass ,, biigtdg “ in buyan biigtag qilurbiz (Che. vii B Bang) und in 
buyandéi biigtdgti' arty dintarlarga . . . yarinfimiz dradr (Che. iv, B) 
aus dem Iranischen entlehnt ist und zu mp. bvyt usw. gehdrt, hat Bang 
richtig erkannt.* Freilich verbieten die Schreibung mit g und die 
Bedeutung, an das passive Priteritalpartizip mp. bwylay selbst zu 
denken: niher liegend erscheint die Annahme eines Kompositums 
mit Verbalnomen im Hinterglied; parth. béy ,, Erlésung “* (buddh.- 
soghd, Bwy Dhuta 201, Bwk' geschrieben, SCE. 215) + -+@y ,, In 
Bewegung setzend “ (causs. zu av. 4/ lak ,, laufen“); ein solches 
*héytdy ,, was die Erlésung bringt “‘ liesse sich dann unmittelbar mut 
parth. muiday-day ,, Bringer des Evangeliums “ (Waldschmidt-Lentz 
Stellung Jesu 86; im Persischen entspricht mizday-taz) vergleichen 
und wird wohl urspriinglich wie dieses dem Parthischen angehért 
haben. Das von *ho tay, woraus tiirk. boytay (biigttg), abgeleitete 
tiirk. nomen actoris beytayci  (biigtdigt) bedeutet demnach 
., Erlésungbringer “. | 


(c) baéag 

baéag ,, Fasten “(im Che. und auch sonst hiufig), das im Tiirkischen 
keine befriedigende Ableitung hat, diirfte wie so mancher Terminus 
der tiirkischen dem Soghdischen entnommen sein. baéag ist 
wahrscheinlich eine tirkische Weiterbildung von soghd. *paé, das 
aus air, *pati-, dem nomen actionis von av. + pa ,, hiiten, sich in 
Acht nehmen “‘, entstanden ist; der Lautiibergang von air. i zu 
soghd. & bietet keinerlei Schwierigkeit : er liegt vor z.B. in manich.- 
soghd. yrié ,, Kaul (xrye ‘ty prén ,, Kauf und Verkauf “ M 135, 
A TI V 94., unveraff.; dazu buddh. yryeck ,, feil *, Reichelt i, 10, 
153 3), das auf air. *,riti- (= skr. -hriti-) zurtickgefiihrt werden muse, 
und in dem haufigen Verbalpriifix pe-, das gewiss nicht auf *pati 
oder *paéi-, wie gewéhnlich angenommen wird, sondern einfach auf 
pati beruht.* Dass ein Derivat der Wurzel pa ,, hiiten “* die Bedeutung 
, fasten “* haben kann, wird durch zahlreiche Beispiele bewiesen : 
cf. mpT. pdéan mit und ohne® résay ,, fasten (die Bedeutung 


! Diese Lesart dirfte vorzuzichen sein. 

! Manichdiache Laien-Beichtepiegel {| Musdon, xxxvi), 201 ss. 

® Daneben auch yr'ych dass, SCR. S56, 

' Die Bedingungen, unter denen pati ru pac wird, sind freilich noch nicht klar. 
* In unverdffentlichten Texten. 
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», Fasten “ von rozay stammt ja erst aus der Verbindung rézay padan), 
arm. pahk* ,, Fasten “, pahem ,, fasten “2 

Soghdisch *paé ist jedoch dem Anschein nach von einem nach 
Gauthiot aus dem I[ndischen stammenden buddhistischen Wort 
verdrangt worden : buddh.-soghd. Bws'ntk (SCE. 77, 387), Btws'nty (ibid. 
381). Dies Wort ist dann auch in die Sprache der soghdischen (und 
schliesslich der tiirkischen *) Manichier iibergegangen; es erscheint 
z.B. in einem Kolophon (M 214 R IL 7, unveraff.): — ptyms Bwandyy 
nék(rt] ,,Es ist zu Ende: Die Deutung des Fastens‘‘ und auch 
(ganz wie im Chvastvaneft) in der Verbindung mit ,, yimki“‘?: ms 
s{y Ord" ...]... ymgyy Bwsndyy 'fr[y}wn p’syq ,, Seid ferner eingedenk 
.. «des Yamay-Fastens, der Gebete und Hymnen “ (M 134 I R 11-14, 
unveroff.), vgl. Chr. xv C, wo statt yimki die Petersburger 
Handschrift yimki wusanti hat. Statt ymgyy, der soghdischen Form 
von parth. yamay, schreibt man auch ymgyy: pr myhr m'z jmnw 
mrysysn ymgyy Bt ,, zur ,Mondzeit‘ (= Neumond) des (Monats) 
Mihr findet (die Gediichtnisfeier) fiir den dpy7yds Mar Sisin statt “ 
(M 197 II V 3s., unverdff.), 





1a, Hibechmann Arm. Gramm. 217. 

*s. Bang, loo. cit., 218 s.; nebon dem fiber das Soghdische entlehnten. susanti 
gibt ea im Uigurischen cine wohl dirckt aus skr. uperaeathoh stammende Form, die 
ich durch Professor Rachmati kennen lernte, nimlich posal (tiwead). 

" Uber yiméi.s. Schaeder Jramica, 22 ss, dor Entlehnung aus einer jingeren 
parthischen Adjektivbildung *yameyi zu Unrecht annimmt ; das tirk. Wort stammt 
vielmohr wie fast alle iranischen Lohnwérter in dieser Sprache aus dem Soghdischen, 
nimlich aus soghd. ymgyy, ymgyy. Das von Schaeder herangezogene ymg'ayy im 
Petersburger Fragment § ist nicht cine adjektiviacho Ableitung vom Plural ymg'‘n, 
sondern, wie ich glaubs, cin -dniy-Adjektiv von yamay wie parth, bg’nyg von by u. 
dgi. Der im zitierten Fragment auf die ymg'nyy rie'n folgendo Satz: ‘wd ‘at "e ‘mdr 
pd yt mer wyep gedy kann m.E. nicht einen Eigennamon Vispgéday enthalten (Schacder, 
loc. cit., 5 N. 4); der Satz muss doch etwa heiasen: ,, Und ea (ac. das Buch) enthilt 
in einer Hymne alle gdday“ ; géday gehirt vielleicht zu np. gédd,, Winkel ". 


Der Tod des Kambyses: hvamrsyus amryata 
Von Ernst HERZFELD 
Beh.§ 11. Ap. passdva kambiiiya h*vdmrs‘yus amr'yata, 
Akk. arki kambuztia mi-tu-tu ra-man-ni-su mi-i-tt. 
Elam. tak ment ?-kam.pu.ciaa “alg t([tman|.e.ma 
Kal i. *k, 

TESER kurze, in drei sprachen erhaltene satz der Behistin- 

 inschrift des Dareios ist viel umstritten, von historischer und 
Sgtodancesial seite. Heute kann man das ergebnis von W. Schulzes 

viirdiger abhandlung ,,Der Tod des Kambyses“! 
allgemein angenommen nennen. H. H. Schaeder schreibt dazu * 
., Die frage, so sollte man denken, ist damit erledigt — aber in 
AMT. 5 liest man“ und es folgt das citat eines satzes, in dem ich 
meine hier begriindete, abweichende anschauung vorweggenommen 
hatte. Jedes ergebnis hiingt von seiner zeit ab, die zeit fliesst, und 
keine frage ist fiir immer beantwortet. 

W. Schulze hat gezeigt, dass viele indogermanische sprachen eimen 
ausdruck wie ,,er starb seines todes “‘ besitzen und damit den tod 
als natiirliches ende des menschlichen lebens, den dem menschen 
bestimmten tod meinen. Zu diesen ausdriicken gihlt er das altpers. 
hvdmrsyus und sagt: ,, Die weithin verbreitete und nirgends verblasste 
formel schliesst mord und selbstmord unbedingt anus, nicht aber 
nach antiker auffassung die verhangnisvolle, doch unbeabsichtigte 
selbstverwundung, die gerade in Herodots darstellung sehr wirksam 
als iiberraschende erfiillung eines orakelspruchs auftritt. Kambyses 
selbst, der gemiiss der niichstliegenden deutung bisher gehofft hatte, 
in seiner eigenen residenz é¢v rots Myéixoiat *“AyBardavoun 
reAcvray ynpads, also als jfaramrtyuh, musa nun als erster 
erkennen, dass sein schicksal sich anders und friiher als erwartet 
erfiillen soll: évrat@a, in der fremde, in dem syrischen ‘AyBarava 
KapBvoda dori wexpapdvoy redevrav.— Auch so ist er, recht 
verstanden, zpo ¢vcews zwar, hicht aber wpd polpas vom tod 
erreicht. Herodots bericht, so ungeschichtlich er in der ausmalung 
sein mag, bringt den gehalt des Ap. wortes in voller reinheit zum 
ausdruck ; unmittelbar fassen kann man ihn am besten durch eine 
antike umschreibung: xara poipay améGaver, oder fato suo olnit.” 

' SbPrAkdW. 1912, p. G00 ss und 1918, p. 331 a, 
? SbPrAkdW. 1935, xix, p. 496, anm. 1. 
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Strabo sagt I. 2.1: od mpoéxetra: mpos dmavras avriAdyew, aAAd 
Tous pew moAAous €ar, exeivous 6€ GtarTay, obs é€v rots mAelarois 
KaTaplaxoras iopeer’. 

Mehrere punkte in dieser darstellung Schulzes berechtigen zu fragen 
und widerspruch: bewertet er Herodota erzihlung richtig? Kann 
sie den gehalt des Ap. wortes rein ausdriicken ? Gehort das Ap. 
wort wirklich zu der allgemeinen wendung, und kann diese die 
unbeabsichtigte selbstverwundung einschliessen? © Endlich, was 
sagen die akkadischen und elamischen iibersetzer, die anders als 
Herodot, als zeitgenossen das wirkliche ereignis wissen und den 
lebendigen sinn des Ap. ausdrucks kennen mussten ? 

Herodots erzihlung ist nicht bloss in der ausmalung ungeschicht- 
lich; sie ist die zusammenarbeitung von mehreren, mindestens 
drei quellen, deren wert er nicht kritisieren konnte.1 Die rolle 
des orakels von Buto zeigt, dass Herodot als bewunderer 
Aegyptens in der haupteache der aegyptischen iiberlieferung folgt, 
die alles im spiegel des priesterlichen hasses sah. Ueber Buto, wie 
auch iiber Syrien, hatte Hekataios ausfiihrlich geschrieben, den Herodot 
zwar nicht citiert, aber in friher unerkanntem umfang benutzte. Auch 
die art, wie er seine aegyptische quelle verwendet, ist durch seine 
polemik gegen Hekataios bestimmt. Die Prexaspes-erzihlung und 
die letzten worte des Kambyses zeigen, dass Herodot daneben auch 
miindliche mitteilungen von Persern besass. Seine geftihlseinstellung 
zu diesen mindestens drei incongruenten stoffen war sehr verschieden. 
So gestaltete er schliesslich ein sehr ,, wirksames‘‘, aber ganz 
griechisches drama. 

Der Apis war von Kambyses am schenkel verwundet und daran 
nach einiger zeit gestorben. Da fiir die aegyptische legende Kambyses’ 
tod die rache des Apis ist, mussten diese beiden ziige in die erzihlung 
eingefiihrt werden, in welcher gestalt auch das geriicht vom wirk- 
lichen ereignis nach Aegypten gelangte. Das ist keine geschichtliche 
nachricht. — Der ort des unfalls ist bei Herodot ein Aghatana in 
Syrien. In seinen nachrichten iiber Syrien benutzt er Hekataios. Kine 
verlegung von Agbatana aus Medien nach Syrien kann man Hekataios 
nicht zumuten, eher Herodot die interpretation emes anklingenden 
namens bei Hekataios als Agbatana; denn der aegyptischen quelle 
kann das ,, in Syrien “‘ nicht angehdren, da es dem orakelsinn wider- 
spricht. Dass es kein Agbatana in Syrien gab, wusste Nikolaos von 


1 vgl AMI. ¥, 125 os. 
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Damaskos, der daher in dieser erzihlung das ,. syrische Agbatana ~ 
in die ,, syrische hauptstadt “ umdeutend ,, Damaskos “ sagt. Weder 
ein syrisches Agbatana noch Damaskos waren der schauplatz der 
tragoedie. Das orakel von Buto nennt mit Agbatana den wahren ort, 
das wirkliche und einzige Hangmatina in Medien: ,,In Aghatana 
wird Kambyses sterben.* Der kénig legt den doppelsinn erfreut aus ; 
in seinem herrschersitz, also in besitz seines kénigtums werde er als 
greis *zardmrsyué, wie dem menschen bestimmt, fato suo obire. Aber 
gemeint ist, dass er in seinem herrschersitz alles verlierend ,, an dem 
ihm nicht bestimmten tage “ in seiner siinden bliite den tod finden 
werde. Den tiefen doppelsinn des orakels hat Herodot vollig verdorben, 
und daraus ein falsches und triviales wortspiel mit zwei gleichnamigen 
stidten gemacht. Es wire ein seltsamer zufall, wenn eine s0 
ungeschichtliche darstellung den gehalt des inschriftlichen wortes in 
voller reinheit zum ausdruck brichte. 

Trogus Pompeius folgt halb Herodot, halb Ktesias, bestitigt 
also nichts. Die dritte und letzte quelle, Ktesias, will wie immer 
Herodot widersprechen und ist daher auch negierend von thm 
abhiingig. Von den aegyptischen einzelheiten lisst er nur den 
rest bestehen, dass Kambyses an einer zufilligen verwundung 
stirbt, aber auf einer fahrt nach Babylon. Der alleinige grund 
dafiir ist, dass Herodot nicht recht haben soll; denn die 
babylonische reise ist ganz unbegriindet und widerspricht der 
einzig sicheren geschichtlichen thateache, dass der tod bei der, 
wegen der usurpation des Magiers tiberstiirzten riickkehr ans 
Aegypten erfolgte. Ktesias, der sonst in den dlteren teilen der Persika 
bruchstiicke einer halb vergessenen, halb in sage tibergegangenen 
iiberlieferung widergiebt, wie er sie am hofe hérte, hat tiber Kambyses’ 
tod gar nichts gehdrt, sondern verschistert nur bewusst seine abhingig- 
keit von Herodot. Er ist keine selbstindige quelle, wie Schaeder nach 
den worten ,, sowohl nach Herodot wie nach Ktesias“ zu glauben 
scheint, und wir besitzen nur Herodot und die Dareios-inschrift. 

An Herodots erzihlung ist der stoff meist tendenziése, aegyptisch- 
priesterliche entstellung ; die ,, wirksam iiberraschende “ composition 
ist sein griechisches drama, Geschichte ist nur die thatsache, dass 
Kambyses in kritischster lage umsonst versucht, da Persia verloren 
ist, das andre kernland seiner macht, das agbatanische Medien zu 
erreichen, und in oder bei Agbatana stirbt: er wird an das orakel 
von Buto gedacht haben ! 

Bei der interpretation der inschrift-stelle muss man daher jede 
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beziehung auf Herodot streng vermeiden. Aus der inschrift allem 
hiitte niemand geschlossen, dass Kambyses infolge einer zufiallig 
selbstbeigebrachten verletzung, wie moderne geschichtachreiber gesagt 
haben, an tetanus gestorben sei. Die inschrift bestitigt die 
authenticitat von Herodots aegyptischer version nicht; selbst nach 
Schulze schliesst ihr ausdruck diese version nur nicht aus; und selbst 
in dieser einschrinkung muss er ihn ,, recht verstehen “, namlich 
apo dicews, nicht mpd potpas. 

Der kurze satz der inschrift ist danach die einzige geschichtliche 
nachricht iiber Kambyses’ tod. Das ist wert und zauber aller 
epigraphischen studien: es ist etwas andres, bei Herodot zu lesen, 
was man sich hundert jahre nach dem ereignis in fremden lindern 
erzahlte, oder bei Dareios, der alles erlebte, was wirklich geschah. 

Ich beginne die untersuchung des inschriftlichen satzes mit dem 
am meisten vernachlissigten, dem elamischen tezt. 

Im elamischen ist “alpi das gew6hmliche wort fiir ,, schlagen, 
titen, caedere, occidere “, das in Behistiin allein eimige 30 male 
vorkommt, in folgenden formen, die ich nach alten studien von 1915 
mit paragraphen und zeilennummern der elamischen version anfiihre :— 
a) “alm, 1. sg. praet. 

fiir ap. aZanam ,, ich schlug (ein heer) “ in § 18, i, 72 ; § 19,1, 77; 
§ 31, ii, 53. 
fiir ap. avafanam ,,ich tétete (einen mann) “‘ in § 17, i, 65; 
§ 20, i, 81. 
b) *alpija, desgl. 
fiir ap. avaianam ,, ich tétete (menschen) ‘“‘ in § 13, i, 43; 1, 
45; mit sop ,, als ich getétet hatte “ in § 16, 1, 57. 
fiir ap. aianam ,, ich schlug (schlachten) * in § 52, im, 49. 
c) “alms, 3. ag. praet. 
fiir ap. aia ,, mein heer schlug“ in § 25, ii, 18; § 26, u, 27; 
§ 27, 1, 31; § 28, 1, 35; § 29, 11,43; §30,0,47; §38, 0,55; 
§ 41, iii, 11; § 42, iii, 16; § 46, iii, 26; § 47, iii, 33/34. 
fiir ap. avaia ,, er tétete (einen mann) “ in § 10, i, 24; 1, 24/25 
mit sop ,, als er ihn getétet hatte “*. 
fiir ap. avaiana 3. pl. praet. ,, sie tateten ihn “ in § 23, u, 8. 
d) “alpis, nicht optativisch fiir 3. sg. opt. ap. avaianiyd in § 13, 1, 39 
un. 40. 
“Oramasta P-un ir *alpisne fiir ap. ahuramazdataiy Zanta fiya in § 61, 
» AM. soll dich schlagen *‘. 
‘alpisne.manka fir ap. imper. Zadiy ,, schlage, tote “ in § 38, ii, 82. 
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e) ‘alpis.manka imper. 
fiir ap. 2. sz. Zadiy ,, schlage (das heer) “ in § 26, i, 25; § 29, 
i, 39. , 
fiir ap. 2. pl. Zatd ,, schlagt (das heer)“ in § 25, ii, 15; § 33, u, 
62; § 50, ii, 41. 
Piwiwana ir *alpis kutta . . . -mara fiir ap. vivahanam Sata (2. pl.) 
uta ava karam ...,, V. schlagt und das heer... im § 45, 
ii, 22 8. 
f) Diesen activen formen steht die passivische gegeniiber: “alka in 
appo p'rt‘ia *alpika fiir ap. tya b*rS‘ya avaiata ,, dass Bardya 
getétet war“ in § 10, iii, 41. 
Dieselbe form steht in der nachricht fiber Kambyses’ tod. Die 
formen mit -k, -ka sind 1. passiva, 2.B. : 
marrik = adari¥ ,, wurde gehalten “; marrika = dgrbita ,, wurde 
ergriffen “; ftintek = aniyata ,, wurde gebracht”; tirnikka = ahanit 
» wurde befohlen * ; kukiak = ,,(mein gesetz) wurde beleigt 
kusika ,, wurde gebaut“; rappoka ,, wurde Repeite, sppei: 
,, wurde gelesen “‘; tallik = nipiitam ,, geachrieben * Spree ast 
kriam ,, ist gemacht worden”. 
Bei intransitiven, dazu bei verben der bewegung hat 2. das k-suffix 
stark mediale bedeutung, z.B, : 
sinnik ,, profectus est ‘‘; parik = pardrasa ,,gelangte“, cf 
»nanctus est“;  pultukka ,,er floh“; hallak = 4/yaud-, 
» concitatus ; fopaka ,, ausus est“. 
An moriri zu denken liegt nahe, aber das elamische verb meint 
iberhaupt nicht sterben, sondern 1 immer ,, toten “ 
Die beschidigung des elam. textes betrifft den ausdruck fiir 
» eigen, hva-“, Die reste sind 1. ein kurzer wagerechter keil mit 
klemem winks! daran, 2. nichts, 3. ein e, 4. ma. Was das war, geht 
sofort aus dem unmittelbar folgenden § 12 hervor: ftu-man-e-ma 
eigen “1 Das e ist sichliches possessivum, das suffix -ma ist 
locativisch und instrumental. Also heisst es : 
.,darauf Kambyses téten-eigen-sein-durch wurde-getotet (od. 
tatete sich)."* 
Die elamische version spricht also den selbstmord uneingeschrinkt aus. 
Die akkadische version. 
Das verbum f% ist als i, 1, ,, sterben “; das permansiv me-1-{1, 
mi-i-ii heisst ,, er ist, war tot"; ,, er Bas ‘“* wird nur fiir unsere 


ib Nicht wie Bork MAOG. Tu, a, f. 13, erginzt kor-pi-« im seine hand **. 
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stelle angesetzt und nimmt ihr etwas von der absonderlichkeit des 
ausdrucks, auf dessen erhaltung es gerade ankommt. — Der stamm 
i, 2, zu dem der hier gebrauchte infinitiv mitutu gehért, hat eme etwas 
modificierte bedeutung. Delitzsch, der in unserem falle ,, selbatmord “* 
iibersetzte, bemerkt mit recht, dass es nicht ,, durch sich selbst 
sterben “ heisst. Aber es ist ganz deutlich, dass der stamm 1, 2 
immer, im unterschied yon i, 1, das plétzliche, vorzeitige, auch 
gewaltsame sterben ausdriickt; oft ,,sie sollen sterben™, ,, ale 
wollen nicht sterben “ u.i., immer im sinn ,, vor ihrer zeit“. Der 
infinitiv i, 2 mitutw wird so gebraucht: ,, ich (Istar) werde den tod 
(mitutu, nicht mau) des AbSeri herbeifiihren “, der dann ermordet 
wird. Aussehlag giebt die stelle ,, Kuturnahhunte ma tim la se@mtisu 
urrukis imtat ,,K. starb plitzlich an dem ihm nicht bestimmten 
tage “. Der begriff s@mntu nahert sich gr. jxofpa, lat. fatum, Und doch 
ist die vorstellung grundverschieden : es ist das natiirliche schicksal, 
und dem steht der begriff la Sémtu fiir das, was die Griechen tragisch 
oder éfaicios nennen wiirden, gegentiber. Das ist der ,, Antike” 
ganz fremd. 

Vom selbstmord des kinigs Ursa von Urartu heisst es in den 
Annalen Sargons z. 139: ,, mit seinem eigenen schwert, wie ein schwein, 
durchbohrte er sein herz."* Der ausdruck fallt, bei allem grauen, unter 
die definition des witzes und ist als solcher beabsichtigt. Er ist dabei 
voll der altorientalischen verurteilung des selbstmordes. In dem 
bericht der &*™* Campagne spricht Sargon spottend so davon: murug 
la fhe @nid ramangéu. Thureau-Dangin tibersetzt ,, une maladie 
incurable il s'infligea 4 lui-méme “, namlich den tod, gegen den kein 
kraut gewachsen ist. Dabei nimmt Thureau-Dangin meines lehrers 
H. Wincklers alte erklirung! von sadasu emé@du ,, sterben “ an. Der 
seltsame ausdruck ,, auf seinem berge stehen (?)““, halb mythisch, 
halb euphemistisch, ist da ironisch veriindert, indem murus la fibé 
fiir gadasu emtritt: zugleich ist ihm durch den zusatz ramansu der 
sinn ,, sich umbringen ‘‘ gegeben. Man kénnte, die Ironte ausdriickend, 
iibersetzen ,,an einer unheilbaren krankheit starb er freiwillig *. 
An sich bedeutet also éadasu emédu jedes sterben, ob natiirlich oder 
freiwillig oder gewaltsam. Der begriff des Sémtu, fatum liegt nicht 
darin. Der andere ausdruck ana séméisu illik, fato suo obit,’ kann 

1 MDOG, 35, p. 43 n. 

? In der nou gefundenen akk. version der charta des Xerxes von Persepolis wird 
das ap. g2@a0d adlyora durch ultu muhAi da abfija dérijdud ina di-im-it el-li-1-ki tiber- 


setzt. Damit ist dio hedeutung , sterben“ fir ,, vom throne geben “ als euphemismus 
far den tod eines kinigs festgestellt. 
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dagegen nicht von selbstmord gebraucht werden, Der selbstmord 
ist gerade nicht ein méitu ana Sémti, sondern ein mititu ina tim la 
sémfi, cin ,, sterben am nicht bestimmten tage “. 

Genau das sagt die akkadische tibersetzung von Behistiin ; sie 
gebraucht einen ausdruck, der fiir das ap. hvdmrs‘yus die bedeutung 
, fato suo obit‘ ausschhiesst : mitiitte rammanisu miti ,, darauf 
Kambyses einen plétzlichen-tod emen selbst-gewihlten war er tot “." 

amriyald ist ., er starb “2 Avamétyus ® hatte ich friiher, AMI. ¥, 
133, nach der analogie von Beh. Avaipasya gegeniiber Nik b, 15 
hvaipasya als vrddhi-adjectiv aufgefasst, und darin ein determinativ- 
compositum mut instrumentalem sinn des Ava- gesehen, wie In 
reajata- ,, durch sich selbst geschaffen “, und sea@warsta- ,, vou 
sich selbst gezeugt “. Daran nahm Schaeder, |.c., schweren anstoss 
mit leichtem aber grundlosem spott. Denn wenn man vrddhi fiir 
unwahracheinlich halt, tritt Benvenistes erklarung ein, Gramm. § 298, 
die ich gern annehme, weil sie meine erklirung erst recht bestatigt : 
Danach ist 2va- iiberhaupt instrumental von xea- und es bedeutet 
., litt, (la) mort par soi-méme ‘*, Den instrumental driickt das elamische 
durch sein suffix -ma aus. Dies instrumentale ,, tod-durch-sich-selbst ~ 
ist der gegensatz zu dem ,, natirlichen ted “, den man mit ausdriicken 
wie ,, seines todes sterben “ meint, Also: 

,. Darauf starb Kambyses durch selbstmord.” 

So haben es auch die beiden tibersetzungen verstanden, und mit 
recht. 

Kin euphemismus liegt nicht vor, da das wort fiir sterben nicht 
vermieden ist, und die bei Xerxes von Dareios’ tod gebrauchte 
wendung ,, er stieg vom thron “ erscheint hier nicht. * Der ausdruck 
ist ganz kurz, nur zwei worte, und doch ist mehr gesagt als nur ,, er 
starb “‘: durch Avamrsyus wird die todesart bestimmt. Man hitte 

1 Weissbach hatte richtig, gowiss auf grund des akkadischen ,, durch eigne hand ~ 
abersetzt, denn in ramdnifu liegt etwas von ,, wille “ : ea wird ,, eigen “ oder ,, selbst “, 
sofern ding oder person dem willen unterstehen, und es ist in kiirze gleichbodeutend 
mit ina gat ramanija, z.B. NiR, b 21; daher ist die cinschrinkung ,, unbeabsichtigt 
kann gemeint sein “, die er in der anmerkung in ricksicht auf die nicht angeaweifelte 
Herodot-orzihlung macht, nicht ndtig, nicht cinmal ganz richtig, 

3 Zur schreibung siche AMI. iti, p, 119, 

2 Cf. AML. v, 133. 

‘Im mittelpersischen sagt man euphemistisch wifurtan ,,decedere“, pa bayt 
Jutan ,,fato suo obire“, im neupersischen a= boin (di. at magia) raft ,,e@ medio 
excessit “, alles genau wie im lateinischen, wie ich in hinblick auf die bemerkungen 
R. G. Kenta, Language, ix, p. 42, erwihnen méchte. | 
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erwarten kénnen ,, er starb platzlich, vorzeitig “. Aber auch als nur 
zufilliger wire Kambyses’ tod ein tod ina dim la sémtisu, gegen die 
bestimmung des schicksals. Bei aller ahnlichkeit kann hvdmrdyus 
nicht zu der allgemeinen formel fato suo obire gehoren, mit der es 
Schulze vergleicht und iibersetzt, sondern muss ein ausdruck fiir den 
geschichtlichen sonderfall sein. Anders als z.B. bei den Stoikern, die 
arin den letzten und héchsten act menschlicher willensfreiheit sahen, 
verurteilt der Orient den selbstmord. Fin beispiel aus assyrischer zeit 
sind die angefiihrten worte Sargons, eines aus sasanidischer zeit wird 
gleich folgen. Die iranische verdammung geht noch weiter: auch der 
tod ohne erben —der fall des Kambyses — wird mit héllenstrafe 
geahndet. Da dieser gedanke schon in Kambyses’ letzten worten bei 
Herodot anklingt, ist die allgemeine verurteilung des selbstmordes 
erst recht die anschanung der achaemenidischen zeit. Daher will 
Dareios mit nicht mehr als zwei worten von Kambyses’ tod sprechen, 

Auch ohne die beiden eindeutigen und iibereinstimmenden iber- 
setzungen muss man so urteilen. Denn von einem kénig, der seinen 
bruder und nachfolger ermordete, seine mutter in den tod trieb, seine 
gattin durch brutalitét tatete und sich dann, am rande des wahnsinns, 
seines kénigtums durch seinen reichsverweser beraubt sieht, zu sagen 
», €r starb eines natiirlichen todes “, statt einfach ,, er starb “, kannte 
nichts andres meinen als ,, in solcher lage starb er, so unwahrscheinlich 
das klingt, eines natiirlichen todes“-: dann wollte die inschrift die 
geriichte von der thatsache des selbstmordes durch leugnen aus der 
welt schaffen. — Und wenn die worte bedeuteten » 6 starb seines 
schicksalagemissen todes“‘, so kénnte das, da es nicht ,, er starb 
als greis “ heissen kann, in dem beispiellosen fall auch nur als verhiillter 
ausdruck fiir selbstmord aufgefasst werden. Aber diese auslegung ist 
ebenso unzulassig, wie die als ,, zufilliger tod “, die Schulze mit seinem 
recht verstanden, mpd diimews, nicht apo ptoipas “* halten will. 
Denn damit wird immer der tragische schicksalsbegriff, auch der der 
Nemesis, in die worte hineingetragen, der ausschliesslich griechisch 
ist und in altpersischer gedankenwelt nicht erscheinen kann, 

Endlich giebt es eine parallele 21 dem inschriftlichen ausdruck 
im Artaviraz-nimak, i, 11, vom tod Alexanders d. Gr. : yvat-shast 
6 dusaxe duwdrist ,, selbst-zerstért fuhr er in die hille “. Den anlass 
zur sage vom selbstmord Alexanders miissen erzihlungen wie bei 
Arrian, vii, 27, gegeben haben, wo Roxane Alexander von dieser 
absicht abbringt. Die absicht wird dabei ahnlich dem geschichtlichen 
selbstmord des Julian Apostata und des khalifen al-Hakim ausgemalt. 
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Die im Orient um Alexander wuchernde ‘sage hat den gedanken aus- 
gesponnen, um dem erzketzer, der incarnation Ahrimans auch noch 
schimpf und siinde des selbstmordes anzuhingen. Die worte des 
Artaviraz-buches driicken dieselbe verdammung aus wie die der 
inschrift, und xvat-ékast ist das genaue gegenbild von hvamriyué.’ 
In R. M. Rilkes ,, Buch von der Armut und vom Tode “ steht: 
, © Herr, gib jedem seinen eignen Tod, 
das Sterben, das aus jenem Leben geht, 
darin er Liebe hatte, Sinn und Not." 
,, Denn wir sind nur die Schale und das Blatt. 
Der grosse Tod, den jeder in sich hat, _ 
das ist die Frucht, um die sich alles dreht.” 
,, Denn dieses macht das Sterben fremd und schwer, 
dass es nicht wiser Tod ist; eimer, der 
uns endlich nimmt, nur weil wir keinen reiften —“* 
Das griechische veds 8’ dwdAAvi’ Gyrw’ dv giAy Beds steht 
im gegensatz zum orientalischen ,, Des Menschen Leben wihret sie- 
benzig Jahre “. Der tod nach einem solchen langen leben ist der tod 
ana Sémtigu; der tragische tod ist ina tim la Sémtisu. Dies in der 
griechischen welt nicht vorstellbare gegenteil vom ato faveiv 
KaTa jioipay ist dadiéu emédu ramdnisu, miiiu ramanéu,. — 
hvimréyus ist der nicht-unsere, nicht-gereifte, nicht-bestimmte, der 
selbst-gegebene tod. 


1 Ebenso spricht Eusebios, wenn er Pilatus’ selbstmord mit den kurzen worten 

















Bird-names in the Indian dialects 
By E. H. Jounstox 
\HE dictionaries of the modern Indian languages, whether scientific 


or otherwise, are alike in omitting certain material which would 
be of considerable value both to linguists and to those whose fortunes 
take them to reside in the Indian countryside. I refer to the names of 
birds. There is, of course, good reason for the deficiency; not merely 
is interest in ornithology not as widespread among the educated classes 
in India as it is in England, but only a few of the commonest birds 
have names recognized over large areas ; while relatively few English- 
men resident in India are capable of recording the names with the 
accuracy required by scholarship. The suggestion I should like to put 
forward is that concerted steps should be taken by the learned societies 
in the different parts of India to catalogue the varying names of the 
different kinds of birds, the materials to be compiled perhaps on the 
admirable lines of Sir George Grierson’s Bikar Peasant Life. Such a 
survey could not avoid meeting with serious difficulties; names vary 
from area to area, and in some cases the same name is applied 
to different birds in different districts. Detailed knowledge of the 
names is mostly to be found amongst the shikaris and birdeatchers and 
for waterbirds among the boating and fishing castes, and itseldom covers 
birds which are rare in any tract. Further, the recorder must 
be able to identify the exact species in each case, and it is not easy to 
find such persons nor has the less qualified observer as a rule any book 
on which he can rely to help himself out. 

The advantages and the nature of such a survey may be best 
illustrated by a list which I drew up many years ago of the different 
wild duck in the Monghyr district of Bihar. These names, which I 
collected for purely practical reasons, were not then noted by me in 
a scientific transliteration, and after this lapse of time I am not prepared 
to deny that there may be minor mistakes of spelling in it, The list 
refers mainly to Pargana Pharkia, a marshy area in the part of Monghyr 
north of the Ganges famous for its ducks, geese, and other water- 
birds; and it covers all the varieties of duck which are to be found 
there in any number, and should be compared with the names, spelt 
in popular fashion, in F. Finn, The Waterfowl of India and Ana 
(Calcutta, 1909), whose order I follow. The omissions are not without 
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interest. Thus geese, which seem to be increasing in number there, 
are divided nearly equally between the Grey Goose (Anser ferus) and 
the Bar-headed Goose (4. indicus), whose different aspect is obvious 
from some distance ; yet I never came across anyone who distinguished 
between them in name, though Finn gives special names as known in 
the adjacent district of Bhagzalpur and in Nepal. The Dwarf Goose, 
of which I only saw one specimen, naturally had no special name. The 
Smew (Merqus albellus) frequents in most years a certain tank in the 
Jamui Subdivision of Monghyr, but equally has acquired no name. 
Among duck proper the Mallard (Anas boseas) only comes occasionally 
to this district, and is not known to the inhabitants as a separate 
species ; and I omit the Ruddy Sheldrake, for which the regular Hindi 
word, cakwd, cakai, alone is used. My list is as follows :-— 

The Red-crested Pochard (Netta Rufina), dumar. 

The Red-headed Pochard (Nyroca ferina), usually known in England 
as the Common Pochard; the two sexes are entirely different in 
appearance and the female is also known as the Dunbird. The male is 
called lalsar (lalsir in Hindi), and the female arun (Sk. aruna). This 
latter name 1s interesting, as it recalls the aluna of Agoka’s Delhi- 
Topra Edicts, where it is mentioned next to the Ruddy Sheldrake. 
Aruna, in fact, does not imply any genuinely reddish tint, as compounds 
such as bhasmaruna show, and “ dun” probably represents the sense 
as well as any other equivalent. It would be useful for the identification 
of the name in the Asoka Edicts to ascertain if this name is applied 
to any other sort of bird elsewhere in India. Finn gives cheun as the 
name in Nepal, which shows the kind of mistake recorders fall into ; 
for this is really the wigeon, the females of the two species looking - 
much alike when dead. 

The Tufted Pochard (Nyroea fuligula), dubdo; this bird, as the name 
implies, 15 a remarkable diver. 

The White-eye (Nyroca ferruginea), known as kuria dubdo or mayita 
(spelling of last syllable uncertain); in the adjacent Beguserai Sub- 
division of Monghyr, where it is the commonest duck, it is called 
maita. This bird is also a great diver, and the name possibly goes 

The Small Whistler (Dendrocycga javanica), sili, the regular Hindi 
name; the same name is given to the Large Whistler, D. fulva, which, 
so far as I recollect, I only saw in the Jamui Subdivision. 

The Comb-duck (Sarcidiornis melanonotus), nakta. Forbes’ 
Hindustani Dictionary gives it in this form also, and the name is 
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presumably derived from nak, by reference to the curious growth on the 
beak. The sexes separate in the cold weather; I saw only females 
in Pargana Pharkia, only males in the Jamui Subdivision. 

The Cotton-teal (Netfopus coromandelianus), habla, 

The Wigeon (Mareca penelope), cihii, 

The Shoveller (Spatula clypeata), sakeur. 

The Pintail (Dafila acuta), dighich (Sk. dirghapuccha); Finn notes 
this name from places as far apart as Nepal and Sind, but the regular 
name in Hindi is stkpar (Prakrit, sivnka, JRAS., 1934, 614). 

The Spotted-bill (Anas poectlorhyncha), nadim. 

The Gadwall (CAaulelasmus streperus), mail. 

The Garganey (Querquedula circia), adhaigi, presumably from 
Sk. ardhadiwga. 

The Common Teal (Nettivm erecea), gairi. 


NoTE 
As regards the White-eye, Professor Turner suggests to me the 
spelling majitha and maitha and a derivation from Sk. maiijistha, 
Sindhi having a similar doublet from the same word. The bird 
could be described as madder-coloured, and I am prepared to agree 
on both points. 


VoL. Vim. pants 2 aND 3. ott} 





Note on the Ancient North-Western Prakrit 
By Stex Konow 


A Mes discoveries in Chinese Turkestan have brought to light 
extensive remains of one or two ancient Indian dialects. In 
the first place we have the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript, which has 
found its way to Paris and Leningrad, and, in the second, the numerous 
Kharostht documents found by Sir Aurel Stein and now available 
in the splendid edition of Messrs, Boyer, Rapson, and Senart. I shall 
distinguish them as Dhp. and Doc. respectively. 

In Dhp. we have before us a remarkably consistent dialect, an 
ancient Prakrit, which must have been reduced to writing at a com- 
paratively early date and used by some Buddhist school in religious 
literature. In my edition of the Indian Kharogthi inscriptions 
I have tried to show that it is essentially identical with the form of 
speech used in those records, over a large area, where we, at the present 
day, find Dardic languages, Lahndi, and Sindhi, and I have also 
drawn attention to the existence of traces of other Buddhist works 
in the dialect. It is a priori likely that Dhp. has been translated from 
an older version in a different dialect, and it is easy to show that the 
translators ‘were also acquainted with the Sanskrit forms of several 
words. But it is a likely hypothesis that the translation was made 
at a time when Sanskrit had not yet come into general use as the 
sacred language of the leading Buddhists of North-Western India. 

The Doc. language is far less consistent, and it has undergone so 
many modifications that we must necessarily assume that it had, for 
some not quite inconsiderable time, led an independent existence of 
its own, partly under the influence of non-Indian speeches. We can 
see that a Buddhist literature in Sanskrit had begun to come into 
vogue, at least towards the end of the period covered by these records, 
ie. the end of the second century. 

In a short note, J.A., x, xix, p. 411, Senart wrote that “ les tablettes 
rapportées par le Dr. Stein, bien qu’elles proviennent 4 peu prés de 
la méme région, ne présentent pas les particularités phonétiques qui 
charactérisent le manuscript Dutreuil de Rhins”. I have never 
been able to accept that view, So far as I can see, we have before us 
two forms of one and the same dialect, one normalized as a literary 
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language, the other developed in a foreign country by the descendants 
of an ancient Indian colony, under the influence of more than 
one alien tongue. 

As long as the Leningrad portion of Dhp. is inaccessible, it is not 
possible to arrive at certain results about all details. I have repeatedly 
tried to get reproductions, but always in vam. Our conclusions must, 
therefore, be based on the excellent plates accompanying Senart’s 
masterly edition of the Paris folios. And, as a matter of fact, they 
are sufficient in order to enable us to settle the question about the 
home of the dialect with some confidence. That has been done in 
an excellent essay by Jules Bloch, JA., x, xix, pp. 331 ff, at the 
hand of certain phonetical features, notably the treatment of compounds 
consisting of a nasal and a stop. We must, it is true, take exception 
to his statements that vg, vigh occur as g, gh, and nd as n, respectively. 
We find, it is true, g < fig in sagama < samgrama and kadigara, Pali 
kaliigara, but in sagame g is initial in the second part of the compound 
word, and with regard to kadigara it is possible to compare Skr. 
kadankara, Panini, v, i, 69. Everywhere else g < ig is provided 
with a hook above or below, so that we can hardly have to do with 
an ordinary g. And for nd we always find m and not m.? Bloch’s: 
main results are, however, unobjectionable: ‘‘la seule région qui 
admette & la fois tous les traitements charactéristiques du dialecte 
dans lequel sont rédigés les fragments Dutreuil de Rhins est celle du 
penjabi occidental et des parlers montagnards du Nord-Ouest. On 
est done en droit d’affirmer que l’original de ce manuscrit, s'il a été 
écrit dans |'Inde, n'a pu l'étre que dans cette région- Il est également 
possible, bien entendu, qu'il I'ait été plus au Nord, en un pays ot 
’on aurait parlé qux premiers siécles de notre ére un dialecte indien 
disparu depuis, et formant avec les parlers de |'Extréme Nord-Ouest 
un groupe linguistiquement continu.” 

In my edition of the Indian Kharogthi inscriptions I have drawn 
attention to several details where we find parallels in Dardic languages. 
In the present paper I shall try to show that there are many important 
points of such agreement, and that this remark also holds good with 
reference to Doc. The great chronological gap of more than a thousand 
years between Dhp. and Doc. on one side, and Dardic on the other, 
prevents us from expecting a thorough agreement. 

Grierson, JRAS, 1925, pp. 226 ff., has shown that the combination 


‘See my remarks Festechrift far Ernat Windisch, pp. 85 f. There are several 
misprints in this paper, owing to the fact that proofs could not be sent to me. 
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vowel + a geminate consonant is treated in different ways in Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. Thus Prakrit bhatta < bhakta becomes bhatt in 
Paftijabi, bAdt in Gujarati and the literary languages east and south of 
the Paijab, but bhat, bat in Sindhi and Dardic. The common view 
is that the last-mentioned forms have passed through the Panjabi 
stage, but Grierson maintained that the geminate consonants did not 
exist In the Prakrit of the North-West. In Dhp. and Doc. long 
vowels and consonants are not generally marked as such, so that 
bhata might be bhata, bhatta, or bhata, But bhata is excluded because 
the syllable is long, and bhata because -t- regularly becomes -d-, at 
least in Dhp.1 We can only think of bhatta. If those scholars who 
maintain that the ¢ of Sindhi and Dardic is derived from ¢f are right, 
this feature does not prove anything about the position of the Dhp. 
Doe. language. 

The treatment of the r-vowel varies in Dhp, and Doc, We fre- 
quently find the usual change to a, ¢, or vu, e.g. Dhp. svadi < smrts, 
kida < kria, mucu <= mrtyu; Doc. kada < krta, kisi < krsi, muta < 
mrta, In other cases the r-element is preserved ; cf, Dhp. pradhavi, 
padhavi < prihivi, dridha < drdha, prudhijana < prthagjana; Doc. 
krida = krta, ghrita < ghyrta, prichati, pruchati < prechati. Turner * 
has compared prichati with Kashmiri pritshi ** asks and drawn atten- 
tion to the development r> ri in most Dardic languages. Doc. is 
here, on the whole, more in accordance with Dardic than Dhp., which 
was a literary language, probably to some extent influenced by the 
Prakrit from which it was translated. 

With regard to stops the general rule in Dhp. is that they are 
preserved as initials and voiced as intervocalic, Forms such as loka 
with & can hardly represent the actual pronunciation, the less so 
because -k- occasionally also stands for -7-, e.g, In nadakara < naddgara, 
parakata < paragata. A similar confusion is not rarely met with 
in Doc., e.g. in cifught and jitught; tamda, tamta and damda; poga 
for bhoga, We cannot draw the inference that voiced stops were 
liable to lose their voice. Such writings find their explanation in the 
voiced pronunciation of voiceless intervocalic stops, and partly probably 
also in the desire to avoid the pronunciation as fricatives, to which, 
e.g. the g in poga seems to bear witness. I shall not, however, try 
to analyse such details which seem to point to the existence of fricatives 





1 Senart and those who have copied his text have failed to distinguish between 
the akearas fa and da. Also in Doc. it is often difficult to choose between f and d, 
® Gypsy Lore Society, Monographs, No. 4, p. 7. 
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especially in Doc., because it would take too much of the limited space 
at my disposal. 

There is an evident tendency to deaspirate voiced aspirates, a 
tendency which manifests itself in spite of the literary tradition, in 
which the influence of other Prakrits may have played a certain role. 
Even in Dhp. we find forms such as jai < dhydyan, dunadi < dihwndti, 
and conversely drugha <durgit, ghadhedi < ghatayata, kusidhu < 
kusida, samidha < svamitd, saghadhadhama < samskrtadharma, which 
point to a pronunciation of dh as d, if we have not here indications 
of fricative sounds, In Doc. the examples are numerous; ef. ghrita 
and grida < ghrta, viga' =< vighna, sigra and sighra < sighra, jana <— 
dhyana, ajesana < adhyesand, guta < gtidha, daridavo and dharidavo 
< dharayitavya, tarmena and dharmena <dharmena, anusamli < 
anusamdhi, bhagena and bagena < bhagena, poga < bhoga, durlape 
< durlabha, ete., and conversely, dhada, damda and tamda < danda, 
dhadima and dadima <dadima, dhasami and dagjamt < dasame, 
ete? It is difficult to account for this state of things, otherwise than 
by assuming a strong tendency towards deaspiration, and it is of interest 
to recall the fact that such deaspiration is a prominent feature in 
Dardic, though even there it has not become the rule.? 

Before leaving the subject of uncompounded stops it will be 
convenient to mention one curious feature, viz. the occasional change 
of intervocalic dentals to s or z. In Dhp. I have only found sagha- 
sadhamesu corresponding to Pali samkhatadhammanam Cro 14 and 
masuru < madhuram B11. Senart looked on both forms as mistakes, 
but they find some confirmation in Doc. asimatra, asimaira, ajhimatra 
<adhimdtra, and masu < madhu.t| We may also compare sisila 
< éithila, which is common to Dhp. and Doe., because it may have 
passed through fisila, in the same way as sdsana occurs as sasame 
in Dhp. and sasana in Doc. 

This change of a dental to s or z must have been found in the 
dialect from which Khotani Saka and the so-called Tokharian have 

1 The signification of the stroke above g is not of interest in this connection. 

® Some of the instances of dh for d may point to a fricative pronunciation, and in 
the Khotan document No. 661, which has several instances of Iranian features, the 
regular initial dh < d is almost certainly a fricative. With regard to forma such a8 
tamda < danda it should be borne in mind that it is often very difficult to choose 
between f and d. 

Cf, eg. Morgenstiorne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 51: 
Report on a Linguistic Mission to North-Weatern India, pp- o), 40, 53. 

st ioe eet explanation of this word was given by Liders, SBAIW., 1933, 
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borrowed some of their Indian loanwords, for we find Saka siysa, 
“'Tokharian " sisd < sitd, Saka maysila < mithila. 

The Saka forms and some of those found in Doc. seem to point 
to z rather than s, while Dhp. s may represent an attempt at noting 
the voiced s. In that case it would be possible to think of a vowed 
dental fricative as the intermediate stage. At all events there cannot 
be much doubt that Doc. masu “ wine" is the same word as Kashmiri 
mas, to which word Morgenstierne has drawn my attention. Mas 
can well be an old maz with the usual devoicing, and, on the whole, it 
is tempting to compare what Grierson ' calls the Zetacism in Dardic. 
The form éigila mentioned above has a parallel in Ashkun cicild, 
Kati céil * soft”. 

As shown in the paper quoted above, (1. 54), Dhp. distinguishes » 
and m in the same way as a large group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
comprising Sindhi, Lahnda, Paijibi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, and 
Marathi? In Indian Kharogthi inseriptions there is no consistency, 
but we are left with the impression that the two sounds tended to 
coalesce in the dental n. Such is almost certainly the case in Doe., as 
stated by Rapson in the edition mentioned above, p. 31. 

According to Grierson, l.c., para. 117, “in Dardic the existence 
generally of the n-sound is uncertain. It certainly does not exist in 
Kadmiri, and has not been noted elsewhere, except in Kafiri, where it 
may be due to contamination with the neighbouring P*sto, and in 
Sina, where it is a secondary sound, arising from the proximity of 
another cerebral sound, as in the word Sina itself.” 

Here there is accordingly an apparent difference between the system 
of Dhp. and that of Doc. and, so far as we can see, Indian Kharogthi 
inscriptions, It is, however, remarkable that the Kurram casket 
inscription, which contains a quotation of a canonical passage written 
in practically the same language as Dhp., has no trace of the Dhp. 
distinction between » and ». We are left with the impression that 
Dhp. in this respect represents a normalization which may be due to 
the influence of another literary Prakrit, or belongs to a limited 
territory within the area covered by the dialect, where the treatment 
of n was different. 

In Indian vernaculars an intervocalic m usually becomes ¢. In 
Dardic, however, it remains, or the change is at least rare and, according 
to Grierson, Le., p. 101, in such cases probably due to borrowing. It 


1 On the modern Indo-Aryan Languages, para. 326, 
? Cf., o.g., Bloch, La formation de la langue Marathe, para, 132. 
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is, on the whole, a comparatively late change, so that nothing can be 
inferred from its apparent absence in Dhp. and Doc. Forms such 
as Dhp. jinaviva < jirnam iva can hardly count, because the accusative 
termination had long ceased to be am. On the other hand, the opposite 
change of -v- to -m- in Dhp. emameva < evameva, sabhamu < SCN 
bhavam, namo < ndvam, etc., Doc, emu =< evam, cimara < civara, 
gamesali < gavesate, etc., is isolated and difficult to explain, just as 
the corresponding change in Kashmiri namath “ ninety”, Torwali 
nom “* nine", 

The Dhp. treatment of nasals followed by mutes has, as mentioned 
above, been examined by Bloch, and I shall only add that the change 
of nd to m is occasionally met with in Dardic, e.g. in Kashmiri ran* < 
randa. In Doc. there is great inconsistency. We find upasamk, 
upasamg, and upasamgh < upasank, dramga < dranga, kameuli, and 
kamjuli, khamja but gamifiavara, damda, chimnati, and chinita, bimnaniti, 
and bimnita, etc. If we bear in mind how often we ourselves believe 
that we pronounce letters which are no more heard, we get inclined 
to lay special stress on such writings which agree with the state of 
things in Dhp. 

In connection with nasals it may be of interest to consider the 
treatment of old tm. It regularly becomes tv, e.g. in Dhp. and Doc. 
atvan- <diman-. Writings such as Dhp. wtvari, Pali wtarim, Doc. 
ulvaravarst < uttaravarse, however, show that the v was hardly 
sounded. If the common Doc. word tanu “own” is derived from 
diman- and not from tanu-, it is of interest that it has its exact parallel 
in Dardic, cf. Turner, Monograph, p. 14. 

Both Dhp. and Doc. preserve old y and do not change it to 9 like 
most Prakrits; ef. Dhp. yujatha, Doc. yudhammi, ete, The same is 
the case in most Dardic dialects Grierson * remarks that ny becomes 
fi in Kashmiri, but not elsewhere in India, and similarly we have 
aa < anya, ete,, both in Dhp. and in Doc. The difference in the 
treatment of y is old, and therefore of some importance. 

Of interest are also the numerous compounds where r has been 
preserved, because we know that also in this case the different treat- 
ment can be traced back to the third century B.c. The writing is not 
consistent, but forms such as Dhp. Aredia, gradhadi, trihi, drumapatra, 
pridipramoja, bramana, Doc. krama, grahita, triti, dramga, brammana, 
bhrada, ete., clearly show the prevailing tendency. Among modern 


at A Turner, BSOS., iii, p. 208. 
* LSI., viii, ti, p. 245. 
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languages Dardic and, to some extent, Lahnda, Sindhi, and Western 
Pahari show the same state of things." 

The change of v to 6 is apparently comparatively late in Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. We cannot, therefore, lay much stress on the 
fact that it is unknown in Dhp and Doc., if we abstract from 6 < v 
in particles after old m, e.g. in Dhp. siha ba < simham iva. It is, 
however, of some interest that the change is also absent in Kashmiri, 
while some other Dardic languages often, but not always, have it.* 
Attention may also be drawn to the fact that ¢v and dv are usually 
preserved in writing, ¢.g. in Dhp. catvari, satvana, vidva, ete., Doc. 
éatva, dvara, etc, Forms such as Doc. caparisa < catvarimésat, badasa <— 
dvadaga, biti side by side with dviti < diitiya, ete., are, therefore: 
suspect of borrowing. As mentioned under the head of tm the v 
was probably not sounded, ef. also Dhp. udhvaradha < uddharata. 
The change of tv, dv to t, d respectively, which is already found in » 
the North-Western Agoka dialects, is common in the Dard group.* 
It is also tempting to compare the gerund termination f in Dhp. 
baheti, pramajeti, Doc. aprochiti, palayiti, etc., which is already found 
in the North-Western Agoka edicts,‘ with Kashmiri wh, Kati &. 

An outstanding feature is the preservation of, and careful dis- 
tinction between, the three old sibilants, #, s, and s, which again have 
their parallel in the North-Western Agoka dialects and in Dardic. 
The state of affairs is mainly the same in Dhp. and in Doc., even in 
minor, but significant details. They both also agree in sometimes 
using Sanskrit forms side by side with the genuine ones, but that 
is a feature which is too well known in most Indian languages to neces- 
sitate a discussion of details. 

There is only one feature which cannot be traced in Dhp., viz. 
the tendency to voice intervocalic sibilants like other intervocalic 
_ consonants; cf. Doc. t/a < isa, kojalya < kausalya, dajha and 

dasa < dasa, tivajha < divasa, etc. We cannot a priori decide whether 
the apparent absence of all such forms in Dhp. corresponds to the 
actual state of things or is due to the absence of letters for voiced 
sibilants. But it is of interest that the same tendency is found in 
Dardic,® e.g. in Sin bazodu < vasania, maz < masa. 


1 Cf. Turner, Monograph, p. 21. 

2 Cf. Grierson, Vernaculare, para. 367. 

2 Cf. Turner, Monograph, p. 14; but Prasun dipd, Kati died, Waigeli éafa “ four ™. 
4 Cf. Thomas, Acta Orientalia, xiii, p. 78. 

F Cf. Turner, BSOS., v, p. 190. 
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Though old 4 is generally preserved as 4, there is one curious exception. 
For Sanskrit éuci “ pure*’ Dhp. has always swyi and Doc. once 
suci. Morgenstierne has drawn my attention to Kati sué,! an exclama- 
tion used in sacrifice. Have we to do with an old dissimilation ! 
Dhp. éagena, Doc. sasana < sdsana, and perhaps sisila < * sisila 
< #ithila, are examples of the opposite tendency. 

Writings such as Dhp. semana, Doc. samana side by side with 
the Sanskrit form éramana show that ér regularly became 3 just as m 
Dardic and Kati." 

Old év occurs as $ and as ép; ef. Dhp. aga < agva, viépa < viseo, 
Doc. aépa, vitpa, etc. Writings such as Doc. eévari < atsearya, 
évana < évina are evidently “ learned". The usual forms can be 
compared, e.g. with Sinai 47, Kashmiri Ain" “dog”, Sina aspo 
“horse”’, etc. 

With regard to s it is a notable feature that the numeral “six”, 
which begins with ch in all Prakrits except the North-Western, and in 
all Indo-Aryan vernaculars except Dardic, has preserved the initial 
sin Dhp. Doc. so, Also the treatment of the compound fy is the same 
as in Dardic. There are, it is true, in Dhp. and Doc. as everywhere 
else, some stray examples of the change to kA, but as a general rule 
we find an aksara which resembles ch, but differs from it in not con- 
taining the cross-bar, and which had been variously transliterated 
asks and as éh. It evidently had the same sound as the Dardic cerebral 
affricate sound ¢h mentioned by Turner, Monograph, p. 11- Cf. Dhp. 
éhaya < ksaya, caéhuma (beside cakhuma) < caksuma, Doc. chura 
< kgura, raéhidavo < raksitavyam, ete. 

If we turn to the dental s, we are met with some difficulties. The 
ér in Dhp. visravatena < visravala and the 3, which means the same 
thing, in saya < safga are peculiar, Is it possible to compare the 
curious r in Kashmiri ériifs* “* pure? 

The change of ts to (4 in Dhp. bhetsidi < bhetsyati, matsana <— mat- 
syindm, Doc. samvatsara < samveatsara is not much different from the 
usual treatment in other Prakrits. More peculiar is the development 
of ms to mté in Dhp. ahitéa < ahimsd, satéara < samsdra, Doc. 
mamtsa <= mdmsa, etc. In Dhp. we also find prasajadi < prasam- 
santi, where the (4 sound has become voiced. So far as I know a 


' Of. Robertson, The Aajirs of the Hindu-Kuak, p. 421. 
* Cf, og... Morgenstierne, Keport.Afghaniaian, p. 53. 
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similar development has only been traced in Sindhi, where we find 
hatiju < hamsa, 

Old sv occurs as sv and as s; cf. Dhp. svaga < svarga, salavhu 
< svalabham, rasa < hrasva, Doc. svaya < svayam, etc. In Doc. we 
occasionally find sv instead in évasti and regularly in évasu < svasy. 
It: is tempting to compare Torwali #2, Girwi iépo and perhaps Khowar 
ispusdr, and it is perhaps possible to think of a kind of dissimilation. 
The word érasu is also of interest in another respect, as showing that 
the word for “ sister ” was the same as in Dardic, where only Kashmiri, 
which has been largely influenced by the Midland languages, has 
adopted bevie. 

With regard to the compound st the rule is that it remains between 
vowels and is changed to th when initial; cf. Dhp. hasta < hasta, 
thala < sthala, Doc. hasta < hasta, thana < sthina. There are, how- 
ever, also instances of initial st, e.g. Doc. sfita < sthita, stora “ horse ~ 
stri and isiri < stri. A glance at the material registered by Grierson, 
Fernaculars, para. 290, will show that also here there is a remarkable 
agreement with the state of things in Dardic. 

In making these remarks I have not attempted to give an 
exhaustive sketch of the phonetical system of Dhp. and Doc, But 
I have tried to draw attention to some important features which, 
in my opinion, make it absolutely certain that Dhp. and Doc. are not 
two different languages, but closely connected forms of one and the 
same ancient dialect. Moreover, there are so many essential points 
of agreement with Dardic that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that also Dardic is derived from a Prakrit of the same kind as that of 
Dhp. and Doc. The cerebral » in Dhp. and the change of ms to 
mté in Dhp. and Doc., it is true, point to a territory where we, at the 
present day, do not find Dardic speeches. Grierson has, however, 
repeatedly drawn attention to Dardic traits m modern vernaculars 
outside the Dardic territory, and also the find-places of Kharogthi 
inscriptions written in the old North-Western Prakrit raise a strong 
presumption in favour of assuming that this Prakrit was subsequently 
ousted from a large tract of country, where we at the present day find 
languages such as Lahnda and Sindhi. 

Dhp. shows that the North-Western Prakrit was, at a comparatively 
early date, used for literary purposes by a Buddhist sect. And the 
remarkable consistency apparent in the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript 


1 Ch eafjhu, Paiijabi aijh < pomda, and Doc. sumcaya < snmdoya. 
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shows that this was done with great skill and insight. We cannot 
tell how the development would have been, if this literary activity had 
been continued. But we know that the leading Buddhist school of 
the North-west soon gave up the use of Prakrit and adopted Sanskrit 
as their sacred language. We thus understand how these parts of 
the area of the ancient Prakrit where the literary activity was continued, 
in Sanskrit, came under an increasing influence of the Midland. Such 
has especially been the case in Kashmir, though even there we still 
find remarkable features which remind us of the Prakrit of Dhp. 
and Doe, 





The Military Colonization of the Caucasus and 
Armenia under the Sassanids 


By J. H. Kramers 


PPE ancient Arabic historian al-Baladuri (d. 892) begins his chapter 

on the conquest of Armenia by a description of the political 
conditions of those regions in Sassanian times. According to the local 
historical tradition, obtained from inhabitants of several Armenian 
towns, there had been a time when the people of the Hazars in Southern 
Russia were making continuous raids over the Caucasus passes and 
penetrated Persia as far as al-Dinawar in Media. The first king to 
take energetic measures against these raids was Kubad (Kawad, 
488-531). One of his generals ravaged Arran (Albania) between the 
Araxes and the Kura; then Kubad came himself and founded or, 
better, fortified in this region the towns of al-Baylakan, Barda‘a, 
and Kabala. He erected also a wall of brick which extended from the 
country of Sirwin in the east as far as the pass called Bab al-Lan, 
the “ Pass of the Alans". His work was completed by his son Kisra 
Ani&irwan (Husraw I, 531-579), who fortified farther to the north 
the towns of al-Sibirin and Maskat,! and finally the very strong 
town of al-Bab wa’l-Abwab, on the site of the later Derbend. The name 
of this town, “ the Gate and the Gates,”’ is explained by the fact that 
its fortifications comprised the gates to several mountain passes. 
Here the text of al-Baladuri (ed. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat., 1866, p. 194) 
continues as follows : peel} ree Or cols! oe pe gt le Mls 
“He made dwell in these places which he had built a kind of people 
whom he called al-Siyisigin”. Continuing the same _ tradition 
al-Baladuri describes the conquests of Aniéirwin in the western 
direction, in Georgia, as far as the Black Sea, and in the south-western 
direction in Roman Armenia. Here were conquered in the first place 
Dabil (Dwin) and Nadawa (Nahdewin), and further the fortress of 
Wayas* and several fortresses in the country of al-Sisagan. Here 


(p. 195) the text continues : oul 535 prMelly Ogactl ade oly 


1 On the topography of all these places in Albania ef. Marquart, Erdndahr, 
pp. 111, 118, and the map accompanying W. E. D. Allen's History of the Georgian 
People, London, 1932. 

® Arm. Vayoc, ef. Hibechm 








nn, dg. Forech., xvi, p. 489. 
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dew ls cys @taclly “He made dwell in these fortresses and 


a 
az ys. a 


strongholds strong and valorous men from Siyasigiya ". Finally 
we read, at the end of the section on the conquests and the reigmi 


of the Persians in those regions (p. 197): gee) a tinal Jy ~ 
Coe eg! BOF Le Le ests 9 EN ley > ge “ Armenia 
continued to be dominated by the Persians, until the appearance 
of Islam: many of the Sivasigin then left their strongholds and 
their towns, which consequently were ruined, while the Hazars and 
the Romans recovered the territory they had originally possessed ”. 

The orthographies Kona ldl and neni were adopted by 
de Goeje partly on the base of the different and generally 
unpunctuated readings of his manuscripts (see below) and partly on 
the assumption that the word must be related to the name of the 
Armenian district of al-Sisagan and that it denotes the inhabitants of 
that region, In the note on p. 194 of his Baladuri edition de ‘eeje 
says: “Est populus cujus genealogiae princeps appellatur Sisag,”’ 
while referring to St, Martin, Mémoires sur 'Arménie, Paris, 1818, i, 
pp. 207-214. Here St. Martin discusses the text of Moses of Khoren’s 
History (book ii, ch, 7) on the province of Sisakan, which is the north- 
westernmost province of Great Armenia, lying between the Araxes 
and the Lake of Sewan and bordering on Albania; the older 
Armenian name is Siounik’, Moses of Khoren derives the name 
Sisakan from a heros eponymos Sisak; this Sisak is, however, as 
Hiibschmann also (Idg. Forschungen, xvi, p. 263) thinks, only an 
imaginary forefather, whose name was deduced from the form Sisakan. 
Now the reason of de Goeje’s assumption can be no other than the 
fact that in the second passage quoted from al-Baladuri (p. 195), 
the octal were placed also in al-Sisagan. 

I do not know if de Goeje is the first to have made this identification. 
For in Thornberg’s edition of the Chronicle of Ibn al-Afir there occurs 
a parallel to al-Baliduri's first passage in tome 1, p. 519 (edited 1851), 
where the word in question is read Cyee-luJl, although the MS. 
readings do not seem at all to make such a spelling more probable 
than any other. After de Goeje, however, the identification given by 
him has never been questioned; it was adopted by Marquart in his 








ir 
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earlier works (Osteurop. und Ostasiat, Streifziige, Leipzig, 1903, 
pp. 37 sqq. ; Erdngahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 120) and by Hitbschmann (Jdy. 
Forsch., xvi, loc. cit.). 

Parallels to al-Baladuri's first passage are found, besides in Ibn 
al-Atir, also in Kudima (ed. de Goeje in BGA. vi, 1889), p. 259— 
where the reading oll was adopted—and in the geographical 
dictionary of Yakiit (ed. Wiistenfeld, i, p. 221)—where the edition 
gives the same spelling as Tbn al-Atir. A parallel to al-Baladuris 
second passage (p. 195) is found in Ibn al-Fakih (ed. de Goeje in 
BGA. v, 1885), p. 288, where de Goeje has printed oewler, in 
which the addition of the possessive ending gives in any case a 
better reading. 

Ibn al-Fakih has, moreover, a passage, to which a parallel is not 
found in al-Baladurt. ‘It is found on p. 291 of de Goeje’s edition in a 
description of the fortification of the town of al-Bab wa’l-Abwab 
by Aniidirwain and of the wall extending from this town to the 
mountains over a distance of seven farsabs. Here we read: 


35 Take Ign Me IT fe Des Se eels Sell ode S ees 


SyKicled od SE ull Ge Tl gy ppd US os “He 
made in this distance of seven farsahs seven passages ; each one of 
these was dominated by a town, in which he had placed Persian 
warriors named al-Siyasikin’’. A parallel text is found in Yakit, 
i, p. 440, where there 1s printed Cpe VI. The latter reading 
is made also much more likely by the MSS. of Ibn al-Fakih, but 
de Goeje, by his Sisafian or Sisakian theory, has again adopted a 
reading complying with that theory. 

Finally the same people are mentioned probably in al-Mas‘idi's 
Murag al-Dahab, Paris edition, ii, p. 75, where it 1s said that they used 
the so-called Siyawardi battle-axes. It 1s true that the Paris edition 
calls them 4#\W!|, but Marquardt (Streifctige, p. 37) has pointed 
out that the Cairo edition, p. 89, has here (oekel ad). 

Now a comparison of the different MS. readings? puts it beyond 
question that the unpunctuated original readings of the three text 
passages of al-Baliduri and their parallels is (por and 
ucc\., while the passage of Ibn al-Fakih, p. 291, and its Yakiit 


1 For footnote, see p. 616. 
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parallel go back to .»S~~L Yl, My conclusion is that the first group 
must be punctuated ‘pole (and 4><-\4))—which is, indeed, the 
reading of the British Museum MS. of Ibn al-Atir—and the second 

CpSol25 ¥\—which 3 is the printed reading of Yakiit, i, p. 440. The 
word would render then an arabicized plural of middle Persian 
nisdstag, belonging to the middle Persian verb nisdstan, the causative 
form of nidastan (cf. H. S. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi, 1, Glossar, 
Upsala, 1931, p. 161). The meaning would be “somebody who has 
heen made to dwell in a certain place” and, in a pregnant sense, a 
“garrisoned warrior”. The Arabic verb (y%~! used in the first 
passage of al-Baliduri is the exact counterpart of nisastan in this 
sense, 

This interpretation is much more obvious than that of Sisakians, 
because an Arabic plural derived from Ole would yield 
4cxwlie and the addition of the ending -iim or -in would be 
abnormal in the highest degree. And as to the historical facts, it 
appears from al-Baliduri, that those garrisons were firstly laid in 
Albania and the Caucasian towns, and only afterwards in Armenia, 
amongst others in al-Sisagan. Moreover, the text of Ibn al-Fakih, 
p. 291, states expressly that the garrisons consisted of Persians. 

Another interpretation of the word concerned is incidentally given 
by J. Markwart in his paper, “Np. atina Freitag” (Ungarische 
Bibliothek, i, 13), p. 83, where, without referring to the Arabie 

Footnote to p. 615. 

al-Balidurl, p. 1M p. 185 p. 1. 

cee le! (all MSS.) tal (twoMSS.) LI 


paw Lt! 

Ibn al-Fakih p. 288 p. 20. 
daeceelSs ae 
dainlt 2a 

Kudima p. 257. 

Ibn al-Atir i, 310. 

gee 
ae 


1 T owe this reference to the kindness of Professor V. Minorsky. 
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historians and geographers cited above, he takes it for granted that 
the Sasanian military colonists in Daghestan were called spasiga 


Cees Jgzeele, Markwart here interprets the wohl Aa 


“ Dienstleute '’, deriving it from Pahlavi spas, which, as appears from 
the Armenian loanword spas, may have had also in middle-Persian 
the meaning “ service " (cf. Nyberg, Hilfebuch, u, p. 205). I cannot 
agree with this explanation: (1) because a form spasik has not been 
actually proved to exist, while in Persian sipast apparently means 
only a “ beggar “’, according to the Burhdn-i Kati‘; (2) because the 
majority of the manuscript readings is in favour of the reading + ; 
(3) because al-Baliduri's text gives a kind of interpretation by the verb 
owl. Moreover, the form eel does not deserve any regard, 
because the texts prove that the final » is the suffix of the Srd person 
preceded by the oblique form of the masculine Arabic plural. 

The information given by the Arabic authors on these conquests 
reposes on local traditions gathered in early Islamic times and does 
not occur in this form in the Arabic versions of the Persian Royal 
Annals, the Hiwatdy-namak. It is not found in the history of Sassanian 
Persia by al-Tabari, nor in Firdawsi’s Sahnama. For this reason the 
corrupted reading in the Arabic texts cannot be ascribed to the mis- 
interpretation of a Pahlavi original. The two different original forms 
Cpanel till and Cpl Vl_with a prothetic vowel as in ripe! 
—also point to an endeavour of the early Islamic collectors of 
local traditions to render a word really heard. 

From an Arabic grammatical point of view the ending -in—used 
by Ibn al-Fakih even in the nominative—seems to be a compromise 
between the Persian ending -@n and the Arabic pluralis sanus ending 
in -din (gen. -in). I do not know another instance of the plural of a 
Persian word being made in this way, but it certainly can be brought 
under the rule that the proper names of men form their plurals in 
this way. The plural of non-Arabic words is formed by preference by 
a so-called “ broken plural” (cf. Siddiqi, Studien tiber die persischen 
Fremdwérter im klassischen Aralisch, Gottingen, 1919, p. 20 sqq.) ; 
only the nishba-forms—which often represent as well the Persian 
ending -i(k)—have generally -iytn. 

Further, it is to be noticed that the causative verb middstan is 
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essentially middle-Persian, for which modern-Persian has misdndan 
or nisdhtan, In literary Pahlavi it is used in a cognate sense in the 
Cataloque of the provincial Capitals of Erdn3ahr by Markwart (ed. 
Messina, Rome, 1931), pp. 9, 10, 17, for the founding of fire temples 
or a camp, while in Manichean middle-Persian we find it used for the 
founding of Manichwan monasteries called manistén (Andreas-Henning, 
Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Turkestan, ii, Berlin, 1955, 
p.11[302]). Dr. Bailey kindly draws my attention to two passages in the 
Bundahian (ed. Anklesaria), where nisdstak has equally the meaning of 
“ settled", used of men. In the first passage (pp. 106% *) it 1s 
said that nine of the primordial kinds or races of men passed the 
sea Frahkart from X"vaniras and were settled in the other six 
Karévars (6 dn 6 kidvar i difigar vilart u od niSastak kart). Inthe other 
passage (pp. 108", sqq.) it is told how the people of the Zangik, who had 
sprung up under AZi Dahak’s reign from the mixture of men and female 
demons, fled from EranSahr when came the reign of Frét6n, and were 
made to dwell on the border of the sea (pat kandrak-i sray nisastak 
kart). The reading of nisastak (p. 109°) is here corrupt, but as 
Dr. Bailey informs me, the shorter text has here the ideogram 
for “to sit’. The language of Firdawsi has, just im the 
same meaning of populating a town—which is the meaning of 
olelel—the verbs (n2l4i (ed. Turner Macan, p. 13979, with 
relation to the foundation of Gdér—written erroneously Zér—by 
Ardadir I) or Yule: (ed. Mohl, vi, p. 214, in connection with the 
populating of the town of Zéb-i Husraw with Roman prisoners by 
Anidirwin). 

We have to finish by pointing to the fact that the interpretation 
given above of the Arabic texts is not without importance for our 
knowledge of the military administration of the Sassanid Empire, 
as it reveals the establishment of a system of frontier garrisons which 
reminds us very much of the organization of military themes in the 
Byzantine Empire in the seventh century and, in many ways, of the 
frontier-posts called ribat in the Islamic empire of the Caliphs. 





ala vihara 
Par ¢ Syivarn Levi 
a Res eu occasion, il y a trois ans, d’attirer attention sur un terme 
e! obscur du bouddhisme sanscrit, malawiAdra, que j'avaia rencontré 
dans le texte du Mahi-Karmavibhatga dont je donnais I'édition et 
la traduction (Paris, 1932, p. 63, note). Il s’agissait, dans ce passage, 
du fameux Candanamila vihara érigé par Pirna 4 Sirparaka. J’avais 
rappelé & ce propos le récit du voyage de Bhagavat 4 Siirparaka sur 
l'invitation de Pirna et de la consécration du vihara, tel qu il est 
rapporté dans le Divyivadana (ii, Pirnavadana) ou plus exactement 
dans le Vinaya des Mila Sarvastivadin's (Osadhivastu, chap. 1 = 
Dulva tibétain ii, 40 sqq.). J’avais signalé quelques autres textes, 
tant sanscrits que pilis, of la méme expression se retrouve, soit a 
propos du méme Candanamala vihira (Kandjour, Mdo in; Para- 
matthadipani (et non Apadina; A rectifier) sur Theragatha 187-188 
Paramatthajotika sur Suttanipata, Piralasutta ; soit comme une 
désignation générique (Mahavastu ii, 367 ; Siksisamuccaya, p. 300; 
Divyavad., p. 79 et p. 467; texte sanscrit de Koutcha publié par 
M. Liiders, Pr. Ak. Wiss. 1930, i, p. 23). Aux textes sur le 
Candanamala je puis ajouter maintenant le Mafjuérimilakalpa 
(Trivandrum Sk. Ser., p. 619, inf.) qui mentionne un bhiksu nommé 
Nanda ou Nandaka, héte du Candanamila, avec une longévité de 
trois cents ans :— 
bhavita Candanamale 'smin bhiksur Nandako bhuvi 
tasmin kaladhame prapte jived varsisatatrayam. 

J’avais tappelé aussi l'embarras des traducteurs, 4 commencer 
par les interprétes tibétains qui avaient hardiment substitué mala 
A mala et rendu par phren ba “ guirlande”; Burnouf, dans sa 
traduction du Pirnavadina, avait fait de méme (Introd. 4 [Histoire 
du Buddhisme indien, p. 258), et Bendall aprés lui (Sikgasamuccaya, 
loc. laud.) ; Liiders s’était contenté d'un point d’interrogation. 

Les textes jainas, témoins précieux et trop peu consultés, donnent 
la solution de cette difficulté. Le mot mala y parait souvent, non 
seulement dans les récits et les contes, mais aussi dans les prescriptions 
d’ordre rituel. Jacobi l'avait rencontré dans |'Ayararhga (ii, 1, 7) 
et dans la traduction qu'il a donnée de cet ouvrage (Sacred Books, 
vol. xxii), il en a bien reconnu la signification. Il est interdit au mome 
ou A la nonne en tournée d’auménes, d’accepter de la nourriture 
qui a été placée en lieu élevé, “sur un poteau, ou un pilier, ou un 
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tréteau, ou un mala, ou une plate-forme, ou une terrasse" 
(khavndhansi vi thamnbharasi vi marearmsi vd milamsi va pasdyarnsi 
vi hammiyatalamsi va), Jacobi a rendu mala par “ loft”, le grenier 
en haut de la maison, Et il met en note: “ The word is not explained 
in the Tika and Dipika ; the Guzerati translation says that the word 
is lokapratita, commonly understood. It is probably the Marathi 
mél or mala; the former word denotes a loft floored with bamboos ; 
the second, the room formed by overlaying with slight sticks the cross- 
beams of a house, a loft, an erection or stand in a cornfield, scaffolding 
(of a building). Molesworth, Marithi and English Dictionary, s.v."’ 
L’excellent dictionnaire pracrit de Pandit Hargovind Das T. Sheth 
(Paia Sadda Mahannavo, A Comprehensive Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary, 
Calcutta, 1923) distingue deux homonymes mala, masculins tous deux, 
provinciaux (dest) d'origine tous deux; a l'un il attribue les 
significations de 1° jardin (dram, bagied); 2°, plate-forme (maiie, 
dsan-vises); 3° harmonieux (majiju); pour l'autre il donne comme 
significations : 1° nom de pays (deé-viges); la littérature sanscrite 
connait ce nom; 2° partie supérieure de la maison (ghar ka upert- 
bhag), support (fala), et il ajoute: “En langue du Guzerat, c'est 
malo (Gujarati mé male). Tl indique encore comme troisiéme sens : 
une espéce d’arbre (ranaspati-vises). Et pour toutes ces significa- 
tions, il donne des références précises A des ouvrages jainas. 
L’admirable encyclopédie du jainisme Svetambara, |’ Abbidhana 
Rajendra une cuvre modéle, qui devrait servir d’exemple au 
bouddhisme et au brahmanisme, et qui n’a pas encore obtenu la con- 
sécration qu'elle mérite enregistre le mot mala, masculin, avec les 
interprétations suivantes (en sanscrit): 1° la partie d’en haut 
(uparitanabhage); 2°, plate-forme (maiieddika); 3° nom d'un pays 
montagneux. Et il rappelle les significations indiquées par Hema- 
candra dans sa Desinimamala: jardin; harmonieux; plate-forme 
(dramamaiijumayicesu). Les deux lexicographes, & la suite de 
Hemacandra, qui suit les commentateurs jainas, se servent, pour 
expliquer le mot mala, de ce mot maiica que nous avons vu paraitre 
4 eété de lui dans le passage cité de l'Ayiramga. A la différence de 
mala, mafica est un mot d’usage courant dans la littérature sanscrite ; 
la formule mafcah krosanti est un des exemples stéréotypes de 
métonymie qui reparait 4 l'infini dans tout |'Alarmmkiragdstra. P. K. 
Acharya, dans son utile Dictionary of Hindu Architecture (ot il n'a 
pas malheureusement mis 4 contribution les ouvrages jainas, qui ont 
fant 4 fournir dans ce domaine) explique mafica par “ bedstead, 
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couch, bed, sofa, chair, throne, platform, pulpit '’ et cette multiplicité 
d’équivalents atteste l'extréme élasticité du sens. L’Abhidhana 
Rajendra dit fort bien, s.v.: “un mafia est fait d'un lit de bambou 
posé sur des montants (sthindndm upari sthapitavariéakatakddimayo 
mancah)”’ et il ajoute: ‘‘ Tout le monde sait ce que c'est (loka- 
prasiddhah).” Et il a recours encore, pour l'expliquer, 4 un dérivé 
du mot mala, malaka : “ c’est un maélaka od des gens qui veulent voir 
un spectacle peuvent s’asseoir (preksanakadrastrjanopavedananimitte 
milake).” Et, sous le mot marncalimariea, il répéte : “ mavica est un 
mdlaka ot des gens peuvent s'asseoir pour regarder une grande fete 
(mahotsavavilokanajandnam wpavesananimittamalako maiicah).” Le 
commentateur du Sthinafga ajoute encore une précision importante ; 
le texte (3, 1, 145; p, 124@) mentionne toute espéce de grains qui 
sont conservés dans des endroits divers, entre autres “ conservés 
dans un marica, mameautta [agupta], conservés dans un mala 
(malauita) . Le commentaire explique le premier mot dans les termes 
que l'Abhidhina Rajendra lui a empruntés pour sa définition : 
sthindnam wpari sthapitavarnsakatakadimayo janapratitah; pour le 
mot mala, il en est de méme : méalako grhasyoparitanabhdgah ; mais 
il ajoute une référence & un texte jaina, dictionnaire ou commentaire ; 
“Et il est dit: un marhea n’a pas de murs, et de plus un mala est 
au-dessus de la maison (akkuddo hoi marico malo ya gharovarim hot 
glosé en sancrit par: ahkudyo bhavati maiico malas ca grhopari 
bhavati.’ Ainsi le mala, comme le majiea, n'a pas de mur; mais a 
la différence du maiica, il est situé en haut de la maison; on congoit 
dés lors que les deux mots servent 4 s‘expliquer mutuellement: un 
mala est un mirador, une loge, un kiosque, un pavillon, un balcon 
place en haut de la maison, et en général placé en haut, C'est dans 
ce sens que ce mot—sous sa forme dérivée: malaka—parait dans un 
texte sanscrit jaina, la Simhasanadvitriméiki éditée par Weber, 
Ind. Stud., xv, p. 266 sq.; Dans un village d’Avanti, un brahmane 
tirait de son champ des moissons merveilleuses. ‘* Alors il fit élever 
dans le haut de ce champ un maélaka, Or chaque fois qu'il monte dans 
ce malaka, il se sent de la grandeur; chaque fois qu'il en descend, il 
se sent misérable.”” Il va a la capitale informer le roi Bhoja de ce 
prodige. “‘ Le roi vint Ini-méme examiner les lieux, mais i] ne remarqua 
rien. Alors il monta en personne dans le malaka et il se sentit une 
grandeur extraordinaire. . .. Le roi acheta & prix élevé ce champ au 
brahmane, et il fit creuser au-dessous du mdélaka.” C'est li qu’on 
découvre le tréne merveilleux aux trente-deux statues autour duquel 
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se déroulent les contes, Il est bien clair qu'il s’agit ici d'un de ces 
abris portés sur des poteaux qu'on voit si souvent dans la campagne 
indienne, oi le paysan se repose 4 l'ombre d'un toit de chaume et 
surveille ses cultures. Weber avait bien deviné (ib., p. 219) quil 
sagissait “ probablement d'une estrade *’ mais qu'il imaginait ronde 
(wohl emem ringformigen Siesten) sans doute sous l'influence, Imi 
aussi, du mot féminin mala “ guirlande "’. 

Examinons maintenant la miniature népalaise publiée par. 
M. Foucher dans son Etude sur 'Iconographie bouddhique de I' Inde, 
pl. I, 6; jai déja indiqué dans ma note du Maha-Karmavibhanga 
quil fallait rectifier la transcription et lire, au lieu de Supaca, Supara : 
Supdéranagare Vuntraka (M. Foucher a lu; Wulbhuka) vitaragakyta 
Candanavihdra. Supara est une de formes que prend le nom de la 
ville of Piirna éleva son fameux Candanamila vihira: c’est sous 
cette forme méme ZLouwmapa que Ptolémée, vii, 1, 6, écrit le nom 
du grand port que fréquentait le commerce d’Alexandrie. J’ ai 
antéricurement proposé de considérer |’énigmatique Vuntraka (!) 
comme une altération graphique assez facile A axpbquas de Pairnnaka. 
Quoi qu'il en doive étre de ce nom mystérieux, le monastére de 
santal & Supara ne peut étre, dans la galerie des lieux saints les 
plus célébres, que le Candanamala vihira. Et la miniature montre 
en effet au premier plan une Joggia, une espéce de balcon couvert 
aceroché au flanc d'une maison d'habitation: dans la loggia se tient 
un personnage portant une guirlande au cou, le méme peut-étre 
qu'on voit apparaitre au fond, dépassant largement de sa taille 
démesurée le stiipa & parasol et le pilier surmonté d'une image (de 
lion ?, pour rappeler le Sakyasimbha, le Lion des Sikya’s ?) un ensemble 
qui évogue nécessairement le souvenir des grands vihira’s du Népal. 
Est-ce le Bouddha qui vient sur l'initiative du Pirna et qui ensuite 
visite le monastire ? “L’artiste le fait alors paraitre dans la loggia de 
santal qui avait valu au monastére sa réputation. Nous avons done 
la Villustration d'un mala, Et il est frappant de voir un mot considéré 
comme proprement gujarati paraitre dés lea origines du bouddhisme 
dans le nom d'un monastére qui était la gloire du Guzerate. Il y aurait 
lA un indice curieux de l'ancienneté du vocabulaire des parlers 
régionaux de |'Inde, 

Je suis heureux de soumettre cette question au grand savant et au 
vieil ami dont le nom reste et restera toujours lié indissoblument A 
l'étude linguistique de I'Inde, au eréateur et 4 l'auteur du Linguistic 




















Nochmals mleccha 
By B. Lresicu 


| jae diese Entsprechung des griechischen bdrbaros im Sanskrit 

habe ich im 72. Band der ZDMG. (1918) Seite 286/7 eine kleine 
Studie verdffentlicht. Den Anlass dazu gab ein Artikel von K. P. 
Jayaswal, der am gleichen Ort eimige Jahre vorher erschienen war. 
Jayaswal hatte richtig erkannt, dass dic allgemeinere Bedeutung 
von mieccha, wie sie in der Literatur erscheint und auch von den 
indischen Grammatikern angegeben wird, sekundiir eei, und dass das 
Wort urspriinglich ein bestimmtes nichtindisches Kinzelvolk bezeichnet 
haben miisse: ,, like Yavana,“ sagt er, ,, Mlechchha is a foreign word, 
and like Yavana it originally meant a specific foreign people.” 

Das griechische bérbaros, lat. barbarus bietet in dieser Hinsicht 
kein Problem ; es zeigt in seiner reduplizierten Form deutlich seine 
Abkunft von einer uralten lautmalenden (onomatopoetischen) indo- 
germanischen Wurzel bar, die sich, ebenfalls redupliziert, als Verbum 
mit der Bedeutung plappern, summen wi. in mehreren slawischen 
Sprachen und im Litautschen erhalten hat. Ja diese Wurzel bar hat 
in der neudeutschen 'Theatersprache eine interessante Wieder- 
auferstehung erlebt, wo sie in der Vermummung Barbara oder 
Rhabarber vom Sprechchor allgemein als ,, Volksgemurmel * Ver- 
wendung findet, Neben indogermani har steht die Wurzelvariante 
hal in lat. balbus ,, stammelnd “, lat. halbutire und skr. balbald-karote 
,, stammeln, stottern”, also in Beziehung auf einen individuellen 
Sprachfehler. Griechisch barbaros bezeichnet dem gegeniiber von 
Haus aus einen Menschen, der sich durch seine undeutliche oder 
unverstindliche Sprache als Volksfremden zu erkennen gibt. 

Soweit kann man also Jayaswal zustimmen, aber seine Verkniipfung 
von mleccha mit einem bestimmten Volk ist allzu kiihn und durfte 
nicht unwidersprochen bleiben. Er geht nimlich vom iltesten 
Vorkommen des Wortes im Satapatha-Brahmapa aus, wo gesagt wird, 
dass die Asura mit dem mleccha-Ruf helavo helavo im Kampf unterlagen 
und zu Grunde gingen. Die Asura sind ihm (wie anderen neueren 
Hindu-Gelehrten) die Assyrer, in felavo findet er das hebriiische 
cloak ,, Gott “ und in mleccha selbst das semitische melech ,, Konig “*! 

Was die Asura betrifft, so gentigt es wohl, daran zu erinnern, dass 
mit diesem Wort in den flteren Biichern des Reveda die eigenen Gétter 
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(Indra, Varuna, die Aditya’s) bezeichnet werden; erst vom zehnten 
Buch ab, im Atharvaveda und in den Brahmana’s sind die Asura zu 
Diimonen geworden und stehen den Deva’s als Feinde gegeniiber, 
Die umgekehrte Entwicklung haben diese Worte bekanntlich im 
Tranischen genommen, wo asura, lautgesetzlich als ahura eracheinend, 
im Namen des héchsten Gottes Ahuramazda—Ormazd wiederkehrt, 
wihrend hier die Diven zu Dimonen und Gitterfeinden geworden 
sind. Martin Haug, der zuerst auf diesen Gegensatz hingewiesen hat, 
sah darin das Anzeichen einer religiésen Spaltung zwischen Indern 
und Iraniern, welche die Trennung der alten Indoiranier in zwei 
gesonderte Volker begleitet oder veranlasst habe, was wohl auch jetat 
noch die natitirlichste Deutung bleibt. Jedenfalls hat Asura nur mit 
den arischen Persern, nicht mit den semitischen Assyrern etwas zu 
tun, und damit erledigt sich die Gleichung mleccha mit melech von selbst. 

In meiner oben erwihnten Entgegnung unterstrich ich die Tatsache, 
dass das spiter so hiufige Wort mileccha in der Tat in Rg- und 
Atharvasamhita wie auch in der vedischen Prosa des Yajurveda 
und der alten und mittleren Brihmana’s villig fehlt und erst im dritten 
Buch des (verhiltnismissig) jungen Satapatha-Brahmana erscheint. 
Im Rgveda bis zum zehnten Buch einschliesslich finden wir sogar eine 
andere Entsprechung von bdrbaros, die Spiiter ganz verschwindet, 
nimlich mydhravae ,,dessen Rede (Sprache) mangelhaft, — fehlerhaft 
ist, kauderwelsch —, barbarisch redend “ (Geldner, Der Rgveda in 
Auswahl, i, 138). Als Redaktor des Satapatha-Brahmana wird uns 
Yajfiavalkya genannt, der am Hofe des Kénigs Janaka in Videha, 
dem spiteren Magadha, im unteren Gangeslande seine beriihmten, 
im Brahmana selbst aufgezeichneten Disputationen iiber Atman 
und Brahman hielt ; und im ersten Buch desselben Brihmaya (i, 4, 1, 
10-18) finden wir die Erzihlung von Videgha Mathava, dem 
sagenhaften Stammvater der Videha’s, und seiner einstigen Besiedlung 
dieses Landes, das ganz felderlos (aksetrataram) und sehr fliessend, 
sumpfig (srdvilaram) gewesen sei, bis Agni Vaidvanara, gefolgt von 
Videgha Mithava, es iiberbrannt habe (atidadaha), Bei Agni 
Vaisvanara, dem ,, Jedermannsfeuer “, wird man an das Abbrennen 
des Jungle zu denken haben, das der Besiedlung und Bebauung 
des Landes vorangehn musste. Hier am unteren Ganges diirften wir 
also nach allen dusseren Indizien den Ursprung des Namens Mleccha 
zu suchen haben, 

Das Wort mleccha im Sinne des griechischen bérbaros ist nicht nur 
hiiufig im klassischen Sanskrit, sondern ist auch in der gleichen 
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Bedeutung in die indischen Dialekte tibergegangen. Konsonanten- 
gruppen werden hier durch Assimilation oder Vokaleimschub beseitigt ; 
der durch Assimilation entstandene Doppelkonsonant wird im Anlaut 
durch den einfachen ersetzt. Dazu kommen hier und da, namentlich 
wo es sich um die Wiedergabe von Fremdworten handelt, noch 
sporadische Veriinderungen. Demgemiiss finden wir fiir mleccha im 
Pali milakkha, in Sauraseni, Jaina-Maharistri und Apabhrarisa 
méccha, in Ardhamagadhi sogar vier Formen: miliccha, milakkhu, 
méccha und miccha nebeneinander, Alle diese Formen sind durch 
Parallelfalle lautgesetzlich vertretbar ; die Nachweise sind bei Kuhn 
und Pischel leicht zu finden. 

Auf Grund dieses Tatbestandes wies ich auf die Méch hin, ein 
nichtarisches Volk von jetzt rund hunderttausend Menschen, das heut 
hauptsichlich im Tarai, also im Jungle, westlich des Brahmaputra 
haust, teils in Assam, teils in Bengalen. Obwohl sie durch Hautfarbe 
und mongolide Ziige den Bodo nahe stehen, haben sie keine Tradition, 
dass sie jemals ausserhalb des Jungle gelebt haben. Ich erinnerte 
schliesslich daran, wie stabil hiufig die Namen auch der nichtarischen 
Volker in Indien sind: die Bhilla und Kirata der alten Sanskrit- 
Autoren finden wir noch heut in den Bhil des Vindhya und den Kiranta 
des Himalaya wieder, die Sabara des Plinius und Ptolemaeus unter 
ganz dem gleichen Namen in den éstlichen Ghats, die Darada des 
Mahabharata in den Darden von Dardistan. 

Als ich meine Studie veréffentlichte, kannte ich die Méch nur 
aus dem vortrefflichen Werk von Sir Athelstane Baines, Ethnography 
(castes and tribes), Strassburg 1912, p. 129, von dem, beiliufig bemerkt, 
mein Kollege Freiherr von Eickstedt erst kiirzlich bedanerte, dass es, 
weil im Grundriss der indoarischen Philologie erschienen, bei seinen 
Fachgenossen, den Ethnologen und Anthropologen so gut wie 
unbekannt geblieben sei. Ich war aber hocherfreut, als ich einige 
Jahre spater in der Linguistic Survey of India, dem monumentum 
aere perennius des ehrwiirdigen Altmeisters der Indologie, zu dessen 
Ehren diese Festschrift entstanden ist, in vol. it, 2, p, 1 die folgende 
Stelle fand: ,, The Bara folk who live to the west of the Kamrup 
district are called Mech by their Hindi neighbours. This word is 
probably a corruption of the Sanserit * Mléchchha', which corresponds 
to the original meaning of our word * Welsh’, ie. foreigner, stranger.” 
Es kann fiir uns dahingestellt bleiben, wer von beiden den Tatbestand 
zutreffender erfasst hat, die Linguistic Survey des Census von 1901 
oder die Ethnographical Survey des gleichen Census, auf deren Angaben 
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Baines sich stiitzt, Jedenfalls erhilt meine damals noch ziemlich 
schiichtern geiiusserte Vermutung durch diese Stelle eine wichtige 
Bestitigung. 

Noch ist eine dritte Behandlung dieser Frage zu erwihnen, die 
ein Jahr nach meiner Arbeit von Isidor Scheftelowitz am 
gleichen Ort (ZDMG. 1919, S. 2343/4) verdffentlicht wurde. Sch. 
verwendet eine andre Methode und kommt zu einem andern 
Ergebnis. Er trennt pali milakkha ganz von skr. mleccha und weist 
sie zwei verschiedenen, aber indogermanischen Wortsippen zu. 
Allerdings geht es dabei nicht ohne Gewalttitigkeit ab. Zunichst 
ist es ziemlich kiihn, die Zusammengehorigkeit dieser beiden Worte 
zu bestreiten, die genau im gleichen Sinne in der Literatur verwendet 
werden und durch die oben erwihnten Zwischenformen verbunden 
sind, weshalb alle griindlichen Kenner der indischen Dialekte, Kuhn, 
Franke, Stede, Pischel, wie auch die einheimischen Grammatiker an 
der Zusammengehérigkeit festhalten. Die Tatsache des spaten 
Auftretens von mleccha, die mir wichtig erschien, wird von Sch. mit 
Stillschweigen iibergangen. 

Skr. mleccha muss sich zuniichst eine Umformung gefallen lassen. 
Sein palataler Ausgang soll auf einen ilteren dentalen guriickgehen. 
Durch diesen (sehr ungewohnlichen) Lautwandel kommen Wirt 
auf cin indogermanisches *mlais-sko, das auch in cymrisch bloesg 
vorliegen und mit lat. blaesus aus *mlais-sos verwandt sein soll. Diese 
beiden Worte bedeuten ,, stammelnd, stotternd “. Mlais-sko ist aber 
eine rein papierne, kaum aussprechbare Konstruktion. 

Pali milakkha wird von Sch. mit skr. mirkha ,, Dummkopf” 
vereinigt und zu einer indogermanischen Wortsippe gestellt, deren 
Grundbedeutung ,,erstarren“‘ zu sein scheint, wihrend die thr 
zugeschriebenen Verben in den verschiedenen Einzelsprachen meist 
schweigen oder schlafen bedeuten. 

Scheftelowitz schliesst mit den Worten: Die Untersuchung hat 
somit ergeben, dass altind. mleccha nicht mit altind. *mlska, *mlsku 
(pah milakkho, prakr. milakkhu) etymologisch verwandt ist, aber 
beide Worte rein indogermanischen Ursprungs sind. — Ob seine 
Ausfiihrungen iiberzeugend genug wirken, um ein so zuversichtliches 
Urteil zu rechtfertigen, mogen andere entecheiden. 





Nugae Burushaskicae 
By D. L. R. Lormrr 


te makers of Burushaski, whoever they were and wherever and 

whenever they lived, were people of resource and ingenuity, 
perhaps of imagination. So much is evident from the grammar of the 
language, which I have described in some detail elsewhere, The 
Burushaski Language, vol. i, Oslo, 1935, I am not referring to the 
modern speakers of Burushaski. They appear to me lacking in these 
qualities. They might be gifted as craftsmen, but not as creative 


After further researches I would now also attribute to the begett 
of the language some subtility of mind. I would even credit them with 
a measure of originality ; but if I adduced in evidence the phenomena 
which I am here going to describe I fear I should be speedily convicted 
of ignorance of all the most interesting languages of the globe. 

1. I will merely mention here in passing the system under which 
by varying the quality, stress, and length of the vowel of its pronominal 
prefix (or infix), a verb may be changed from Intransitive to Simple 
Transitive, then to a Transitive where a third party is affected (to 
whom the pronoun-prefix then refers), and lastly into a Causative 
Active. The Intransitive form of the verb sometimes has no pronoun 
prefix. In the following examples the pronoun-infix is in the 3rd 
person singular form, unless otherwise stated :— 





Intrs. éoqa dis'ilimi the cloak became wet 
Trs. 1. ine ja doga d'esilimi he wet my cloak 
Trs. 2. ime ja foga d'a‘silimi he wet my cloak for me 


(Ist pers. sg. pronoun-infix) 
Cs. we gwimo noker ja éuqa you made your servant wet my 


d'e'asiloma cloak; or 
une guimo noker ja fuga you made your servant wel my 
d'a'asiloma cloak (for me) 


(Ist sg. pronoun-infix.) 

In the Transitive 2 and the Causative the vowel is markedly long 
and may be diphthongized. There is probably also a change in tone 
between the vowels of Trs. 1 and Trs. 2 and Cs. Neither I nor my 
informants could decide. 

2. I will again only briefly refer to a number of Intransitive 
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verbs which add, or may add, a theme (apparently 4a-) to the root 
when the subject is plural :— 

du‘sas Pres. Base dué- with sg. or pl. subj. 

duwate.as Pres. Base duwadaé- with pl. subj. only, 
both meaning to come oul, emerge, etc. 


ine du‘daci he ws coming out 
we duéan or duwaistan they are coming out 
taswit éu'a d'usila the photograph has come out well 


tasWiTi) su'a d'usitsa or duwaésa bitsa the photos have come out well 
Other such verbs are :-— 


ga‘rtsas lo run ga Ttsimi he ran 
(gattsoman they ran) 
gaTo'er.as : garéaman they ran 
horutas to sit hore'timi he sat 
(horwtoman  fhey sat) 
horué'wt.as = horuéaman hey sat 


In the two preceding verbs the form with the -la- theme is usually 
only employed in the past tenses (plural), where it ordinarily displaces 
the simple form. 


guyas || giywras to fall, plunge, etc. 
Pines . 5 

“uyas with A or x subject ert 

buyas with y subject esate 


*-yeras with 4 or x subject pL) , 
buyras with y subject pl. | fa become ay 
A, z, and y refer to different categories or “ genders" of nouns, An asterisk 
indicates that the verb is preceded by a pronoun-prefix. 
I can quote one Transitive verb, more will probably be discovered, 
where a -la- theme appears when the object is y plural — 
pusa‘s | 
pus'u'yas| 
*-pfosas with A or x obj. ag. or pl. 
pus'enas with y pl. obj. 
All meaning fo tie up. 


with y ag, object 


Thus :-— 
balda pos'e, or pus'u tie up the load 
hayor ipfus tie up the horse 
korsimets upfos fie wp the chairs 


balday (y pl.) pud'a tie up the loads 
grqa (y pl.) pod'a tie wp the grass 
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3. [now pass to phenomena which require leas technical knowledge 
to make them fully intelligible. 
urushaski has a system of depreciatory or contemptuous 
expression which in certain circumstances is applied to many of the 
commonest objects of daily life. 
The depreciatory effect is produced by attaching a qualificatory 
word to the ordinary word denoting the object. Where the meaning is 
unmistakable the qualificatory word is sometimes substituted for the 
standard word. This qualificatory word is sometimes the name— 
(a) of a particular part of, or of a amall quantity of the object ; 





(6) of a small or inferior form of it ; 


(c) of a small or inferior object made of, or associated with it. 


Sometimes it is merely— 


(d) a more or less general word sean * smallness in quantity 


or Size. 


The following are a few out of a large number of available examples, 


ue pee was the four above headings. 





(The suffix -an, =n, 





Meaning of 
(a) ho bo oh lather hudo iltumal lit. “* ear’’, secondarily 
boot side piece of boot " 
sap Aorse-shoe BADE mu's-An an end, an edge 
yas'il (jirejwood yadile joéor-an a shaving 
gu warp yarn i1.@ YAy-An one long thread of yarn 
y ein grapes yeige chu-an a bunch 
ye'ine pfulpful-an a berry 
(6) hay'ur Aorse hay'ur bodo'ku-an a small pony 
ts.hit she-goat ts.hitre duw-an a kid 
ha Aouse ha dukui shelter, hut 
ha goti Fiat 
bir'ané mulberries birang mayero'ti unripe mulberries 
(c) gap hide gape ask'i-lter thong for fastening yoke 
to shaft of plough 
pf'ata bowl pfata éuk'w'li fragment of bowl 
p'adi colton cloth patie gak'a'y, patch, old scrap 
patie tat'ay ditto slightly larger 
bat shin, leather bate éhaya (lukan) patch 
bate barp'it (lukan) rap 
sap horse-shoe sape g'ili-an a nail, peg 


There are not many examples of this type. 
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Meaning of 
(¢) sap'ik bread §ap'ik pfork-an a tiny piece 
ap'ik lap-an a mouthful 
gap ik éoru'k-an a broken-off jece 
ts.hil water ts.hil thi's-an a little (liquid) 
del oul del yagéa'-n a little 
del yu'w-an a fear 


With words denoting cloth, or articles of cloth, the terms log serap, 
bod'ol ray, are commonly used. 

These depreciatory expressions have different values according to 
the context in which they are used :— 

1. When used of a personal possession they minimize the value 
of the article and indicate humility, or the absence of self-magnification, 
on the part of the speaker. So one may say :— 
yeije pfulpfulan gor ditsa ba J have brought you some grapes 

(“a grape berry”) 
bu'yomots a‘lta mani.en There have become two litle 
bunches, i.e. I have got a couple 
of stacks (a‘lta huriwints) of 
sormutsan pfalo senas wip itshei They it reprehensible to 
ban; kuto.an pfalo seiban say “* (I have) a sack of grain”, 
they say “(I have) a small bag 
of grain” | 

2. They may be used of another person’s things with the effect 
of insulting or depreciating him :— 
b'ese guse dokutiolo horwtat Why have you taken up your 

abode in this hovel ? 
ja ha ke we dokuri hana? Are my house and your hovel one 
and the same thing ? 

They are thus used when expressing dissatisfaction with a gift 
and the giver :— 

Q. thame hald'enan guweya? Has a king given you a (he-) 


A. besane halden? bi-ike (Yes but) what sort of a goat? He 


usko ayonwi has given me three hairs (i.e. 
a goat in very poor condition) 
biran¢e muman ath'i bei He has given me a“ stump” of a 
mulberry tree 
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3. These uses are straightforward ; the subtility to which I have 
referred appears in the next, in which by depreciating the object 
the owner or giver is exalted; the implication being that while, e.g. 
the coat is a perfectly good coat and to the recipient a glory, to the 
giver it is a mere scrap of cloth or a tattered old garment. Or, the 
roles being reversed, the full meal offered to the guest is to him merely 
a mouthful of bread or a cup of tea. Again, out of courtesy to the 
recipient the giver will represent his gift as small and unworthy. 
Thus I say to a superior :— 
huéo i‘ltumal aéhi. Give me a side of a boot, i.e. give me a pair of boots. 
and the giver will say as he gives them :— 
iltumalin bitsan. gutse yagki ke ap'ien. They are (a) mere (set of) 

bootsides. They are not worthy of you. 
guwatatom menan jo. (rive me a set of old clothes off your person. 
kote bod'vl lukan achi. gaka-yan bila, da wyar besan? (rive me 
a rag of a coat. It's a mere old scrap, and so what is it to you? 
‘aya Giltor nié'am “ huéotse waster gape pfo'léo luokan bi ke”, nusen 
datrxi. Ju ju, lwkan tiko miy'uwin. My father was going to 
Gilgit, and saying “ if there is a little scrap of hide to apply to my 
boots *’, he has sent me (to you), Many salams ! Give us a bit, 

ja gap guyam seiba. besane gap? piso’k lukan bilom. akhuroman 
aakilter biluom. You say I gave you hide, What sort of ide (was 
it)? Jt was only a little calf-skin, A little bit of thong like this. 

batin thuran at thi'l ‘etia. Will you be so good as to sprinkle out 
(with the fingers) a little dusting-flour for me? 1.¢, will you give me 


Here “batin", “tharan” and “thil" are all in their different 
ways diminutives. 


This conception of depreciation is carried over into the sphere of 
the verbs. Thus one says :— 

huéo ulta. Pul on the boots (u-, 3rd pl. pn. pf. agreeing with hu‘éo). 

This is normal and grammatically correct, but may be regarded 
as honorific to the boots. Or one may say :— 

hu‘éo ilta (i-, 3rd sg. pn. pf.). 

This is humiliating to the boots, but honorific to the person 
addressed. Doing honour to another person and humiliating the boots 
one says :— 

guse bu't éu:k eti. Put on this boot 
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To a person of distinction a would-be host says :— 
ja ha‘lor Gham mane! gor éai oéam. Enter my house (i.e. Do me 
the honour of entering my house), I'll make them make tea for you 
(i.e. JU entertain you to a meal), 
On the other hand, however :— 
yaski sisan ‘ets.huyasor xe.a'late uxatatom gote seiban: “ mi 
ha‘ler ¢ham metma?” With the intention of not taking an 
unworthy person (into one's house) they say from their lips (lit. 
mouth): “ Will you do me the honour of entering our house ?”’ 
4. The last phenomenon to which I will here call attention is 
the existence of an indefinite number of verbal compounds (an 
adjective or noun plus an auxiliary verb) of which the meaning is 
modified by alteration in the vowel of the first component. The 
variants from the standard are in the nature of diminutives. 
As a typical example the following may be given :— 


Normal, Variant, 
gar etas to roll out (dough) fir etas to roll out a small quantity 
thin, with quick short motion. 
jar etas fo roll out larger (1) quantity 
slowly. 


This represents, I think, the commonest series of vowels, and in 
it the i: vowel seems to point to a diminishment in the action of the 
verb with regard either to the thing acted on or the means employed, 
or in what results from the action. The a* vowel may also denote some 
quantitative reduction, but seems frequently to indicate slow motion. 

There seemed to me to be a difference in the tone of the vowels, 
the tone of the norm being normal, that of the iv high, that of the 
a’ low! The effect of the variations may be intensified by further 
lengthening those vowels, Many of the first components may also be 
reduplicated, giving probably the sense of repetition or continuance 
of the action. 

In some cases, where the vowel of the norm is -a-, there are 
diminutives in o° or w’. 

When the vowel of the norm is i or u the diminutives are obtained 
by simply lengthening and lowering the tone of those vowels. 
Frequently where the norm has -i- there is a diminutive also with -a-, 
and where the norm has -u- there is a diminutive with -i-. 


* In the following examples a line above a vowel denotes a high tone, and a line 
below a vowel a low tone. 
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It will be evident that it is impossible from the vowel of any 
isolated form to say whether it is a normal or a diminutive. 

The following are a few miscellaneous examples. I cannot in all 
cases given the precise meaning of the diminutives, either vis-d-vis 
the norm or vis-a-vis each other :— 


tham tham etas thim thi'm «.| fo sweep up a small 
to sweep up thithim e«. | quantity 
tham e. to sweep up a small 
quantity, or slowly 
xalat etas soos to work round a little 
xalaxalat af at © with one finger 
to work round with the xal'a't e. ditto, a few times, 
ridge in a vessel 
day etas diy etas 
tomake hard, to cook day mani bi it has become a little 
eee slightly 
lag etas), ,. lis etas 
lalaé e. |r om lil'iré e. 
lag €. 


budi mamu ée-astse at'aye@ya ba; salat la§ etastse da-ywya ba. 
si apt ago wpe laa ope oe: I'm annoyed at its 
(way of) slowly licking its moustac 
This may be said when a new man receives an official appointment : 
“Tam not concerned about Smith's taking bribes. I can’t stand his 
putting on airs.” 
(There is uncertainty regarding the exact meaning of da-ysya ba. 
It was explained as meaning “I am afraid of’. I have not, I think, 
met it elsewhere. It is probably related to a-ywya ba, “ I regard as,” 
“ consider.”’) 





spl aac s |1o.comb with short quick movements 
ol haito, with long slow movements 
Examples of other vowel patterns are :— 
lurk etas ate: 
to put a mouthful into lu:k «. 
one’s mouth 


TOL. Vil. ranrs 2 axp 3. 41 
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thil etas thal e. 
to sprinkle or flick, thi:l e. 
flour, sugar, efc., *tha:l e. 
with the fingers 
guk etas| sik «. | 
gujuk «, | “° ™? sidi'k e.| 
- guke | 
Sugu:k «.| 
ther etas | fo wndo, thir «. 
thathar a untie thor «. 
tho:r ¢€., thothorr e. 


tha:r €. 
tho:r and tha:r are polite words: 
hayure gaék tho:r «, Would you be so good as to take the trouble to undo 
the horse's rope 
tha:r eam. I'll undo it with pleasure ; it’s no trouble 


las etas lod e. 
to smear lol'os €. 
plaster over lu:g €. 

lulué €.| 


ga‘l lu:é manimi. The wound re-opened (sloughed ?) 


This vowel-variation is applied in other cases besides the verbal 
compounds which have just been considered :— 


ts.hile thi-dan thi:san 
a little water th'agan - q very little 
th'a-dan) 
makes Geen ae a very little, rather little 
kaman a /iftle ka-man * = 
it became light, day saQ ow | first peep of dawn (?) 
dawned sins 
sisal 
yaiki worthy ya:éki (so little worthy as to be) unworthy 


Lengthening of the vowel in ordinary verbal forms introduces an 
element of doubt or uncertainty :— 
akhi s'enimi Ae said so (in the ordinary, posilive way) 
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akhi s'e‘nimi fe said so (unemphatically, not clearly), or he said some- 
thing to that effect, or the statement he made was doubtfully true. 
sena b'wyam I jad said... . 
s'ena beyam perhaps I had said (something like that) 
bitan mowaséa'n seiba‘n (people) say they are gong to make the 
““hitan”"’ dance 
bitan mowaédéa‘n s'e‘iban. be'yam (people) say they are - . ., ele. 
But I don’t know. 
akhi et'am fe had done so 
akhi 'e:tam he had perhaps done so 
In adjectives and nouns it reduces the original significance of 
the word :— 


son blind éo:n somewhat blind 

y Ayu lame yay 2° lamish 

yot deaf yuct deafish 

hom'alkom quickly hom'a‘'lkom a little quickly 

yal'is ill yali:s slightly indisposed 

jatan bei he ts old ja'tan bei he is oldish 

gat (knot), en- ja ka ga:t bila he has a shght enmity, 
mily, grudge grudge, against me. 


The use of these “jotin borin”, “little words,” received or 
improvized, may be applied to various practical ends. The following 
“true story ” is related :— 

Fifty Levies went to Chitral with Wazir Humayiin Big. The men, 
by the time they had arrived at Drisan, had become very hungry. 
They poured into the houses and gobbled up everything that came to 
hand. The people of Drisan came to the Wazir and complained with 
tears: ‘ Your Levies have emptied out all the flour in our houses and 
have left us nothing.” 

The Wazir was very angry and assembled the Levies and told 
them off. Then Khujunoy Deru, speaking all in “small words”, 
made the Wazir laugh and turned away his wrath. He spoke on this 
wise: ‘‘ O Wazir, may we be your sacrifice! We went into the house 
of an old woman, and on looking we saw that there was a very little 
flour in a corner (of a sack or bin). Scraping It together we worked it 
round into dough and popped it into our mouths and so saved our 
lives.” 
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This in ordinary language would run :-— 
Wa Wazite n'azor! Mi but éh'amine nimi-man hin jat gus'anmo 
11 ha‘lar nim'en ber'eyen ke y'uki.anolo th'uran day'o'an bitsom. Ike 
Hy tham tham ne, x'alaxal'at ne, dan ne, lu'k ng, ji d'espasuman. 
What he actually said, no doubt in a small and pathetic voice, was : 
“Wa Wizite nazi! Mi but ¢h'imine nimi-man, hin jat gus'anmo 
ha‘ler nimi‘n, biri-an ke y'i:kianolo th'i-ran bitip bitsum. Ike thim 


| | thim ne, xi'lixilit ne, di-n ne, li-k ne, ji d'espasuman.” 
1 
fi 
[ 
| 
/ 










sthi-Dokumente 


Zur Schrift und Sprache der Kharos 

Von Hetneicn Lopers 
De Ausgabe der von Sir Aurel Stein in Ostturkestan gefundenen 
: Dokumente in Kharosthi-Schrift ist eine Leistung, die jedem, 
der sich mit ihr beschiftigt, ehrliche Bewunderung abnétigen muss. 
Allerdings wird es noch langer Arbeit bediirfen, ehe diese sprachlich 
wie sachlich gleich wichtigen Urkunden dem vollen Verstandnis 
erschlossen sind. Vielleicht werden auch die folgenden Bemerkungen 
als ein kleiner Beitrag zu diesem Ende von Interesse sein. 

Fiir [pa, bzw. lpi, werden in der Schrifttafel XIV unter Nr. 219-221 
drei Zeichen gegeben. Von dem ersten wird 8. 316 gesagt, dasa ea 
zweifelhaft wire, ob es sich irgendwo in den Dokumenten finde, 
wenn auch [pi ahnlich geschrieben in [ka)}lpitamli in 141 vorkomme. 
Da keine Reproduktion von 141 vorliegt, vermag ich tiber die Form 
des Buchstabens nichts zu sagen; Zweifel an der Lesung scheinen 
mir aber nicht ungerechtfertigt. Eine Form von der Wurzel Alp 
kommt sonst nirgends in den Dokumenten vor, und das Tiifelchen 
ist offenbar so stark beschidigt, dass sich der Inhalt der ersten Zeile, 
in der angeblich [ka][pitamti steht, nicht festatellen liast. Dies Zerchen 
muss daher unberiicksichtigt bleiben, 

Das zweite Zeichen erscheint nach den Herausgebern ohne den 
i-Strich in alpa 468, dilpa 355, mit dem ¢-Strich in dilpiga 217. 
Ausdriicklich wird auch im Index bemerkt, dass dieses Zeichen in 
415 in dem Namen [panga verwendet ist. Nach dem transkribierten 
Texte kommt es ausserdem in alpa 634, 764, jalpifi 255 (1), 399, 
jalpidemi 106, jalpita 524, 566, 594, 764, jalpitamti 413, 351, jalpidavya 
ao8 Vor. 

Viel hiufiger ist das dritte Zeichen, das in der Ausgabe mit [ja 
umschrieben ist.) Die Herausgeber haben 8, 318 die Wahl dieser 
Umschrift niher begriindet. Sie gehen von dem Zeichen 244 aus, das 
in der Ausgabe durch sja wiedergegeben ist. Nachtriighch sind die 
Herausgeber aber zu der Uberzeugung gekommen, dass das Zeichen 
besser durch sta umschrieben sein wiirde, wobei 6 als Reprisentant 
des labialen Halbvokals aufzufassen wire. Dann heisst es weiter, dass 
derselbe Laut (,., the same sound “) hiufig in Verbindung mit /, z.B. 
ign (lies iia) 221 und selten in Verbindung mit s, z.B. sfa 238, erscheine. 

' In der Tafel ist es durch cin Versehen mit [pi umechrieben; in dem Zeichen 
fehlt der i-Strich. 
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Allein das ist eme pefitio principii; zuniichst lisst sich doch nur 
sagen, dass das subskribierte Zeichen in Verbindung mit s, s und | die 
gleiche Form hat. Allerdings darf nicht iibersehen werden, dass das 
Zeichen, wie es unter 221 in der von Rapson gezeichneten Schrifttafel 
erscheint, keineswegs die typische Gestalt zeigt. Ich habe simtliche 
in der Ausgabe und in Stein's Ancient Khotan verdffentlichten 
Reproduktionen von Dokumenten daraufhin durchgesehen und in 
keinem einzigen Falle die Form der Schrifttafel gefunden. Zunichst 
ist die Schleife an der linken Seite der Vertikale im allgemeinen 
schmaler als in der Zeichnung, bisweilen fehlt sie ganz, so in Iipeye 1, 
linpe 17, linpeya 20, Iyaipe 32 (simtlich Tafel 1). Sie ist also offenbar 
garnicht beabsichtigt, sondern entsteht rein zufillig, wenn die Feder 
vom Ende der Vertikale des la wieder hochgezogen wird, um den 
Haken zu bilden, und nicht genau der Vertikale folgt, Das ist aber 
nur eine kleine Verschiedenheit, auf die ich keinen Wert legen mochte. 
Wichtiger ist, dass der Haken im allen Fiillen viel weiter herunter- 
gezogen wird als in Rapson’s Zeichnung und hiufig noch einen 
Schwung nach links zeigt, der bisweilen an die Vertikale heranreicht ; 
vel. ausser den angefiihrten Beispielen Ipipeya 164 (Taf. iii), Ipimeu 164 
(Taf. it), palgi 165 Z. 7 (Taf. iii), lfipata 571 (Taf. ix) usw. Dadurch 
gewinnt das Zeichen ein wesentlich anderes Aussehen als in der 
Schrifttafel. Das gleiche gilt aber auch fiir die durch spa und i 
umschriebenen Zeichen. Auch hier gibt die Zeichnung der Schriftta 
ein nicht ganz richtiges Bild, denn auch in diesen Ligaturen vind 
der Haken stets nach unten und meistens dann noch nach links 
gezogen: vel. sora 165 Z. 7 (Taf. iii), tamaspa 571 (Taf. ix), 580 
(Taf. x), 581 (Taf. x), ariga 581 (Taf. x). Vom rein paliographischen 
Standpunkt aus wiirde sich also gegen die Auffassung der /-Verbindung 
als [ja oder Iva kaum etwas einwenden lassen. In einer so kursiven 
Schrift, wie es die Kharosthi ist, besteht aber stets eine starke Neigung 
zur Anihnlichung urspriinglich verschiedener Formen, und meines 
Erachtens kénnen daher insbesondere bei Ligaturen Schliisse auf 
den Lautwert aus der fiusseren Gestalt des Zeichens nur dann als 
giiltig angesehen werden, wenn sie sich auch sprachlich rechtfertigen 
lassen, Das trifft aber in diesem Falle nicht zu; “die Lesung der 
Ligatur als la oder Ia scheint mir im Gegenteil zu sprachlich 
unméglichen Formen zu fiihren. 

Nun begegnet uns die Ligatur allerdings fast ausschlieaslich in 
Fremdnamen, iiber deren sprachliche Form sich von vomngharsit 
nichts sagen lisst. Gliicklicherweise erschemt sie aber auch in ein 
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paar Wortern, die aus dem Sanskrit stammen und daher einen 
Riickschluss auf den Lautwert des Zeichens ermoglichen,und bisweilen 
lisst sich ein solcher Schluss auch aus Doppelschreibungen von 
Fremdwértern ziehen. In dem Vertreter von sk. kalyana wird das lya 
meistens in der gewohnlichen Form geschrieben, so in kalyanakan 
mitra 499, 612, und in den Namen kalyanadharna 125, 560, 597, GOL, 
611, 618, gen. kalyanadhamhaga 477, 619, 762, 763, und gen. guna- 
kalyanaga 311. In 605 aber lesen die Herausgeber kaljanadhaina, 
in 536 kalpanadhaviasa, in 756 gunakalpanasa, in 175 den Namen 
kaljana. Sie sehen es als zweifellos an, dass hier der Wechsel emes 
p-Lautes mit y vorliege, wie er auch sonst im Prakrit vorkommt. 
Dass unter gewissen Bedingungen, die sich, nebenbei bemerkt, viel 
cenauer feststellen lassen als es bisher geschehen ist, v fiir y emtreten 
konnte, ist unbestreitbar; dass aber kalyd@na jemals zu *halvana 
geworden sein sollte, halte ich fir ausgeschlossen ; es fehlt daftir 
an jeder Parallele. Wenn das fragliche Zeichen fiir Iya eintritt, 90 
kann man daraus nur schliessen, dass es einen dem /ya iibnlichen 
Lautwert haben muss, und da es im Grunde nur in Fremdwortern 
erscheint, so wird es nicht einfach eime andere Schreibung fiir lya 
sein, sondern ein der Fremdsprache eigenes palatalisiertes la, das man 
gelegentlich auch in der Schreibung des Vertreters von sk. kalydna 
verwendete. Da das subskribierte Zeichen in der Ligatur nach den 
obigen Darlegungen offenbar eine kursive Form des ya ist, so méchte 
ich vorschlagen, die Ligatur in Ubereinstimmung mit der sonst von 
den Herausgebern gewihlten Umschrift modifizierter Zeichen durch 
ja wiederzugeben, obwohl ein mouilliertes iden Laut wohl genauer 
ausdriicken wiirde. | 

Anstatt des gewéhnlichen lihita 649, lihida 144, 328, 437, 652, 
ikhida 331, 648, findet sich in 575 lyihida ,, geschrieben “. Da das 
Auftreten eines Labials zwischen dem / und dem i natiirlich 
unerklarlich ist, sind die Herausgeber gezwungen, das von ihnen 
angenommene [pihida als einen Schreibfehler anzusehen. Sobald 
wir in dem Zeichen ein palatalisiertes | sehen, bietet sich eine viel 
weniger gewaltsame Erklirung dar. Es zeigt sich, dass das Iya seine 
Hauptstelle in Verbindung mit 4 in den nicht-indischen Namen hat. 
Im Index sind die mit Iji beginnenden Namen leicht zu tibersehen. 
Es sind, wenn man von Varianten in der Schretbung absieht, von 
ljipaae bis ljivrasmaga nicht weniger als 23. Dazu kommen mit in- 
oder auslautendem Iji: [kaliike] T57, kalyngeya 499, kaljgeyasa 207, 

1 Ob in 351 bal.na zu kalyana oder kolgpana bercustellen ist, ist ganz unsicher. 
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kalijageyena* 207; kalijita 701; kaljisa 666; kihlpgamciyana 164; 
kolyjige 93; koliyisa, kolyisa 8, 15, 29 usw., kolyisasa, kolyisasa 29, 110, 
130 usw., koliisasya 159, koliyisena 20, 53; tsulijita T4; malpgeya* 
237, malyigeyasa 93, 277; molyjima 131, 482, 581; sulijita 17; 
aralyi, aralijiyasa 573; palyiya 596; pisalyayami 122; alalije oder 
amaliyie 406. Dieses massenhafte Auftreten des Zeichens vor dem 
i-Vokal liefert, wie mir scheint, die Bestitigung, dass es ein 
palatalisiertes | ausdriickt, und wenn das ji gerade in den Fremdnamen 
so hiaufig ist, so diirfen wir daraus den Schluss ziehen, dass diese 
Neigung zur Palatahsierung in der Fremdsprache, was immer sie 
gewesen sein mag, ihren Uraprung hatte. 

In den auf das Sanskrit zuriickgehenden Wéortern wird im allge- 
meinen vor ¢ das gewohnliche 7 geschrieben, so in den zahlreichen 
Formen von /ikh (im Index von khami bis hkhidu und von Iihati 
bis lihyati, in den abgeleiteten Formen von niskal, sambkal und 
panipalay, in denen auf die Stammailbe cin i folgt (im Index 
nikalitavo, nikalisyatt und von mnikhalita bis nikhalisyatt, von 
samgalitaga bis samgalidavya, von paripalitavo bis paripalidavya), 
ferner in kameuli 149, 318, hamjuliyasa 343, pipali 702, dilipatam 511, 
priyasali 783, 140, hamzavaliyana 725,‘ ebenso vor dem epenthetischen 
tin muli, muliyami, muliyammi, muliyena (Index). Sicherlich stammt 
aus dem Sanskrit auch vyalidarvo mit den Nebenformen vyalidavo, 
vyalidavya, vyalitavya, viyalidate, viyalitavo, viyalidavya (Index), 
ferner mit mehr oder minder Wahrscheinlichkeit lisita 52, avahKa 
575, phalitaga 214, mahuli® 528, chagali pasu 613, khulini 349, und 
der Name visaliae, vigaliyae 722.4 Auch in Lehnwértern aus dem 
Iranischen wird immer 4 geschrieben, so in dem schon zur Aéoka- 
Zeit ins Indische aufgenommenen [ivi in hivivistarena, livistarena, 
hestaramm (Index), in milima (Index), das auf pédiyuvos zuriick- 
geht,’ aber ebenso wie satera, drakhma iiber das Iranische hiniiber 





t Text k.lpije vini, 

? Text 

® Offenbar sk. siiekeylta warum ist hier i im Auslaut eingetreten } 

* Der erste Bestandteil dea Wortes ist natirlich iranisch. 

* MaAuli kann aber nicht, wie im Index angegeben, = sk. mahild sein, da dies 
ein aus @ entetandrnes 7 bat, das in der Sprache der Dokumente ola d erscheinen 
miisste; siehe Festechrift Wackernagel 5. 906. Auch die Identifizierung mit pali 
nothallihe ist den Lauten und der Bedeutung nach nicht befriedigend. 

* Palims 4096 ist, wie im Index vermutet wird, wohl Schreibfchler far mifims, 
ebenso dilikea 510 = sk, cai fir didikei, Unklar ist Aali 83, Tiraga 109, 
paliyarnaga (7) 318, 

7 Thomas, Index, 
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iibernommen ist, und wohl auch in kalihari 709, kalihari 399.1 Es 
lasst sich natirlich nicht entscheiden, wie weit die Schreibungen in 
den echt indischen Wartern die wirkliche Aussprache wiedergeben, wie 
weit sie historisch sind. Wenn aber, wie wir gesehen, die Neigung zur 
Palatalisierung des | vor ¢ in der Fremdsprache bestand, so kann es 
nicht auffallen, wenn gelegentlich einmal ein ljihida erscheint. 

Ein zweites Beispiel fiir [ji anstatt li in einem Prakritworte 
liefert 162: ghrita khi 3 atrami prekidama parupararivarsi ghrita 
nasti éesa yo sesa hoati ahumno pamcama varsa sarva galyity sarva 
gida, Galgiti ist unverstandlich. Ziehen wir in Betracht, dass der 
Schreiber noch an zwei andern Stellen Silben ausgelassen hat — er 
schreibt namake gya fiir namakero arogya und tamkami fir tamka- 
lammi — so dirfen wir wohl annehmen, dass galjiti fiir samgalyitt, 
das Gerundium? von samgal (sk. samkal) verschrieben ist. Samgal 
wird haufig von dem Einsammeln von Korn und Wein, die als Steuer 
abzuliefern sind, gebraucht. Die Ausdrucksweise ist in dem ganzen 
Briefe nachlissig und unbeholfen; was der Schreiber sagen wollte, 
ist wohl: ,, 3 &hi Schmelzbutter haben wir dorthin (zu euch) geschickt. 
Von der vorjihrigen und der vorvorjihrigen Schmelzbutter ist 
nichts riickstindig. Was riickstindig gewesen ist, das ist jetzt im. 
fiinften Jahre alles cingesammelt und alles empfangen.” 

Ebenso begreiflich wie das Auftreten des ji fiir fim indischen 
Wértern ist umgekehrt aber auch die gelegentliche Schreibung io ftir 
lji in Fremdnamen ; so in lipe 754 gegeniiber dem ungemein haiufigen 
lyipe, ljipeya ; livarazma 43 neben Iyiparasma 102, [ywrasmaga BS 5 
lipu 80, 558; malina? 409; yalna Tid: lalik. TOL; tsugeli 642; 
tsugaliya 170, tsogaliyasa 93; sugeli 650; yilé 62, 259, 288, 701, yilika 
642, yiliyasa 2884; dsimoliya 185; koliyammi 152; pigaliyade 64, 
341, pisaliyammi 291, pisali . . . 351 neben pisalyiyami 122.° 

Das [ji findet sich nun aber nicht nur in Eigennamen, sondern 





1 Das Wort ist sicherlich im letzten Grunde eine Ableitung von sk. balahakira 
.. Streit machend “, das als kolahdraa woch ins Sakieche Obernommen ist (Konow, 
Saka Studies 149). Kalihari konnte wieder aus dem Sakischen surickentlehnat 
win: das Auftreten des i bleibt in jedem Falle unerklirt. Suliga 661 ,, aus 

2 Vgl. vajiti ,, gelesen habend “ in 152, 725, und 376, wo der Text wapité bietet, 
jrumifs B41. 

4 Nicht ganz sicher, vielleicht malena; vgl. aber moljina 131, 452, 581. 

4 Ein anderer Versuch, den Namen zu schreiben, ist offenbar yilga 50. 

> Dasa das i in dem mit igi beginnenden Namen sehr flichtig gesprochen wurde, 
zeigt die schon erwihnte Schreibung Ipatga 415 neben dem gewohnlichon Iyipanga 
671 uew. 
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auch in Appellativen, von denen wenigstens eins seiner Bedeutung 
nach hinreichend klar ist, das ist palji. Die Uberschrift des Tafelchens 
207 lautet: [ajhi]yama atanammi s(e)sa paliji, ,, der restliche palit 
in dem Dorfe Ajiyama,““! Es folgt eine allerdings nur sehr unvoll- 
staindig erhaltene Liste von Personennamen im Genitiv, hinter denen 
die verschiedenartigsten Gegenstiinde genannt sind: offenbar sind 
es die Sachen, die jene Leute abzuliefern haben. Dann heisst es am 
Schluss zusammenfassend: p(ijmda éesa huda yan ca navaga yam ca 
poranaga ghrida khi 10 4 4 asam[kha] rajiya*® 1 koéava 4 2 akisdha 1 
thavamnae 4 1 kamumta 10 4 2 goni 3 pela 2 patu 1 masu milima 1 khi 
#1 poigoiiena® amna milima 10 4 go 1, ,, in summa ist der Riickstand 
gewesen, sowohl der neue als auch der alte: 18 khi Schmelzbutter, 
1 asamkharapiya (?), 6 langhaarige Decken, 1 abisdha-Decke, 5 Stiick 
Tuch, 16 kamumta, 3 Sicke, 3 Kérbe, 1 Schaf, 1 milima 5 khi Wein 
mit pongofia, 15 milima Korn, 1 Kuh.** Mir scheint sich daraus deutlich 
zu ergeben, dass palyji die Steuer ist, die das Dorf an das kénigliche 
Finanzamt abzuliefern hat. Dazu stimmen die Angaben in 714, 
emem Briefe des cozbo Takra an ¢asu Opgeya und Ngaca: ahuno 
ega tsugeta atra visajidemi ajiyama atanammi paliji dhamasa praceya 
yahi adeki purviga ajiyama atanammi paliji cimtidaga ghrida pasava 
kosava arnavaji thavastae raji nammatae cimdn kammamiana amiia 
maka ogana croima amiia suilae kamamta* yam ca amiia paliji sarva 
spura ageta lyipeya tsugetasa ca hastammi cavala iéa visajidavo ,, jetzt 
habe ich Tsugeta dorthin (zu euch) geschickt wegen der gesetzlichen 
Steuer in dem Dorfe Ajiyama. Wie von dort friiher die auf dem 
Dorf Ajiyama (liegende) Steuer festgesetzt ist, Schmelzbutter, Schafe, 
langhaarige Decken, arnavaji-Decken, Teppiche, raji, Filzdecken, 


+ Im Text steht [ajAijyama und §.9a. Ajhiyoma ist wahracheinlich falscho 
Lesung, vielleicht Schreibfehler fOr ajiyama, das sechamal in den Texten erscheint. 

? So nach dem Index zu lesen, 

* Da die Zeichen fir J und na sich sohr dhnlich schon, ist sicherlich statt des im 
Texte stehonden poigoiie 1 pongjofiena zu lesen; vgl. potgodiena milima 1 mam in 
S74 (dreimal), masu porigoiena parvatagomi milima 1 bhi d, manu bhi 4 pohgotend, 
thi 4 masu gifa pongotiena, manu prafhuia presidacya LAi 3 poigoriena, mam pohgoiiena 
thi 2 prakuga anitama, masw nikhasia milima 1 khi 4 poagodena, masu [pohgeriena 
KAi 10 2 anitamti in 637. Potgoiia iat offenbar eine Woiterbildung von ponga, daa in 
225, wiederum in Verbindung mit maw eracheint; ida pir.ci ginidemi masu poiga 2. 
Der in der Ausgabe 5. 314, Anm. 2 vermutete fuammenhang von potja mit dem 
Namen poniga besteht auf keinon Fall, auch mit porta (oder profaa) in 317 hingt 
das Wort kaum zusammen. Ponga scheint ein bestimmter Behilter fir Wein su sein, 
Pehgofa ist vielleicht alles was zur Aufhewahrung dea Weins in cinom solehen gehort ; 
das Suffix crinnert anffallig an das aakische Suffix -Gio, -auia, 

* Ausgabe: swia ehomemia, 
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caimdri kammamlana,* ferner maka, ogana, croma, ferner sudae kamamia, 
und was es sonst an Steuern gibt, alles das ist vollstindig in der 
Obhut des ageta Lyipeya und des Tsugeta schleunigst hierher zu 
schicken.’ Auf diese Steuerabgabe von Ajiyama geht ferner 275: 
yahi purvika adehi ajiyama atanammi samvatsari palii cimtitaga 
kilamudra atra eSati pratha eda paliji imade pravamnaga prahidama 
tena pravamnagena eda palin cavala lepata yatma agetasa ca cavala 
sarva spara — ida vigajidavo, ,, wie friiher vor dort (bei euch) die 
jabrliche auf dem Dorf Ajiyama (liegende) Steuer vor zwanzig 
Jahren? festgesetzt ist, diese Steuer habt ihr gerade dort ausgesetzt. 
Wenn dieser Keilbrief dort ankommen wird, . . . diese Steuer.’ Wir 
haben von hier eine Anweisung geschickt. Auf diese Anweisung 
hin ist diese Steuer schleunigst (in der Obhut) * von Lepata und des 
yatma ageta schleunigst ganz und vollstandig hierher zu senden.** 
Eine Reihe von Dokumenten betrifft den palji in dem Dorfe 
Peta. 165 ist ein Brief des ogu Kirtiéama an den cozbo Kranaya und 
den sothamgha Lyipeya. Nach den eimleitenden Floskeln schreibt er : 
avi peta atanammi palyi paruvarst Sepa yam ca imavarsi palit taha 
visajisyatu pamthammi parasa bhavisyati tuo sothamga lyypeya tanu 
gothade vyosiéasi, ,, weiter: der Reat der vorjahrigen auf dem Dorfe 
Peta (liegenden) Steuer und was die diesjihrige Steuer ist, sind ganz 
und vollstindig sofort zusammen hierher zu schicken. Wenn davon 
(etwas) vorher (und etwas) nachher geschickt werden sollte (und) es 
unterwegs geraubt werden wird, so wirst du, der sothamga Lyipeya, 
(es) aus der eigenen Farm bezahlen.* Es folgen Bemerkungen fiber 
den Ankauf von Schmelzbutter und die Mahnung, den palin der vega 
kibni Frauen, der in Korn besteht,® vollstandig zu schicken. Dann 





1 Camdri kamamta auch 272, vielleicht Silber-Arbeiten. Dag na hinter kagamamia- 
weiss ich nicht su erkliren. 

a Worte vidatimatra varsa Awtamti sind doch cher zu cimfilaga zu tiehen als 
zu ochimnidetha, da nicht anzunchmen ist, dass das Dorf zwanzig Jahre lang keine 
Steuer entrichtet haben sollte. ; 

® Hinter palji scheint ctwas ausgelassen £u sein. 

é Hinter ageiaga ca ist wohl Aastammi weggefallen. Auch die Wiederholung von 

* Yon dem vega kilm striyana palgi wird auch in 211 gesprochen : iega kilma 
atriyana palyi na anigyamti, und weiter in 714: avi tega Eilme atriyana palyi spura 
pruchidavo, Von dem vega kilme dhama, von dem aueh die Entrichtung dea palin 
abhingt, ist in 481 die Rede. Der Ausdruck veda kidme erfordert eine besondere 
Untersuchung. 
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fahrt der Schreiber fort: avi paliji ula teneva sadha isa visajitave 
ma wnet tomgana paride uta vithisyatu tasa ula praceya raya saksi 
lihidaga kridaga livistarammi anatilekha atra gada tahi cozho kranayasa 
hham eda karyami tuo cita kartavya esa lpipeya na cita kareti, ,, auch 
das Steuer-Kamel ist mit diesem zusammen hierher 2 schicken. 
Auf keinen Fall soll seitens der tomgas (die Sendung des) Kamel(s) 
verzogert werden. In betreff dieses Kamels ist ein Konigszeugen- 
Dokument angefertigt worden. In ausfiihrlicher Darstellung ist ein 
Befehlsschreiben dorthin (zu euch) abgegangen. Ich schreibe dir, 
dem cozbo Kranaya. Um diese Angelegenheit musst du kiimmern. 
Dieser Lyipeya kiimmert sich nicht (darum).“ Das Steuer-Kamel ist 
offenbar eine Zusatzsteuer fiir das Dorf Peta. Die Angabe, dass 
in betreff dieses Kamels ein raya saksi lihidaga gemacht ist, lisst 
darauf schliessen, dass tiber die Verpflichtung, dieses Kamel zu liefern, 
zwischen der kéniglichen Regierung und den drtlichen Behérden 
Meinungsverschiedenheiten bestanden. Das »» Kénigszeugen-Doku- 
ment “ wird doch wahrscheinlich ein Dokument sein, in dem die 
Aussagen von Zeugen zu gunsten der kéniglichen Anspriiche 
protokolliert waren. 

Wenn uns auch der in 165 erwihnte anatilekha nicht erhalten ist, 
so haben wir doch in 42 einen Ailamudra, in dem praktisch dieselbe 
Forderung gestellt wird : yahi purvika adehi peta avanammi samevatsart 
palin cimditaga paruvarsi palyi sugnutana anada picavida yahi eda kila- 
mudra atra eSati pratha eda palii[ya] praceya vasu lipipeya [pra]. .davo 
sarea spara cavala agita samgapeyasa hastami isa visajidavo yahi 
purnika adehi peta atanammi samvatsari palyi ula cimditaga se uta 
na tydhaga na krigaga siyati teneva palijiyena sadha uta iga visajidavo 
Sesa paliji syati spara visajidavo grida palyji purva cavala prahadavo, 
» Wie frither von dort (bei euch) die jihrliche auf dem Dorfe Peta 
legende Steuer festgesetzt ist, (in der Héhe) ist die vorjihrige Steuer 
dem Sugnuta . ..1 zu iibergeben, Wenn dieser Keilbrief dort (bet 
euch) ankommen wird, .. . ist wegen dieser Steuer der vasu Lyipeya 
zu befragen (?).* Sie ist ganz und vollstindig schleunigst in der 
Obhut des agita Samgapeya hierher zu schicken, Wie friher ist von 
dort (bei euch) als eine jihrliche auf dem Dorfe Peta (liegende) Stener 
ein Kamel festgesetzt. Sollte dies Kamel nicht alt (und) nicht mager 


* Der Plural sugnutana ist auffallig. Anada verstehe ich in diesom Zusammen- 
hange nicht, 


_* Die in der Ausgabe vorgeachlagene Ergingung zu prochidavo ist nicht ganz 
sicher, 
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sein, so ist das Kamel zusammen mit jener Steuer hierher zu schicken. 
Sollte em Steuerrest sem, so ist er vollstindig zu schicken. Die 
Schmelzbuttersteuer ist schleunigst zuerst zu senden.”* 

Wahrscheinlich bestand die Verpflichtung jihrlich em Kamel als 
Steuer zu liefern auch fiir andere Dérfer. In dem kéniglichen Briefe 70, 
der nach der Aufschrift trasa atanammi eine Angelegenheit des Dorfes 
Trasa betrifft, lesen wir: yahi purvika adehi malbhayasa vamti} 
cauravars palit vithidaga vugacasa * Salad Cosab scx eiikiton ate id 
Kilamudra atra esati pratha eda palyi keti vitiidaga syati dhaciyasa 
hastami isa visayidavo », die wie friiher von dort (bei euch festgesetzte) 
Steuer ist vier Jahre lang bei Malbhaya zuriickgehalten worden. 
Bei Vugaca sind vier Kamele zuriickgehalten worden. Wenn dieser 
Keilbrief dort (bei euch) ankommen wird, . . . ist diese Steuer, soviel 
(davon) zuriickgehalten sein sollte, in der Obhut Dhaciyas hierher 
zu schicken.“ Es liegt jedenfalls die Vermutung nahe, dass die Zuriick- 
haltung der vier Kamele mit der vier Jahre langen Zuriickhaltung 
der Steuer in Zusammenhang steht. 

Ich habe paljidhama oben m 714 durch , , gesetzliche Steuer ** 
wiedergegeben ; der Ausdruck scheint dem ‘sissies nachge- 
bildet zu sein, das 1 im Pah im Sinne von religiiser Gabe verwendet 
wird. Dass palijidhanie jedenfalls die konkrete Steuer bezeichnet, 
geht deutlich aus 164 hervor, einem Privatbriefe des Lyimsu an 
semen Vater, den cocbo Lyipeya, wo von der Einsammlung und 
Absendung des palyidhama die Rede ist: avi ca ahono isa peta 
atanemciye paliidhama prace sutha viheilemti paruvarsi pagjo pake 
palyt inda avi kilyigameciyana pal prace vihellemti yati eta lekha 
atra efali cavala palijidhama isa visarjidavya yo puna amiia adehi 
prochamti avaga cavala samghalidavya isa prahadavya avi ca avasa 
pago iga visarjdarya, ,,und ferner: Jetzt dringen sie hier? die 
Eimwohner des Dorfes Peta sehr wegen der gesetzlichen Steuer. Fiir das 
vorige Jahr hat Pago die pake-Steuer entrichtet. Auch wegen 
der Steuer der Kily¥igametyas dringen sie. Wenn dieser Brief dort 
(bei euch) eintreffen wird, ist schleunigst die gesetzliche Steuer 
hierher zu schicken. Da sie hier ferner die andere von dort, von 
der Proving (zu entrichtende) gesetzlche samarena-, tsamghina-, 
kvemamdhina-Steuer von mir fordern, so ist sie auf jeden Fall 














1 Text hier und nachher amfy. 
* Text 
® Der Brief scheint aus der Hauptstadt geechrieben xu ecin. 





" 
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schleunigst einzusammeln (und) hierher zu senden. Auch ist auf 
jeden Fall Pugo hierher zu schicken.“ Auch in 211, einem Privat- 
brief, kann palijidhama nur etwas wie ,, gesetzliche Steuer * bedeuten : 
tanu gothade paljidhama achinasi amiiesa paliyji na pragaia nikhalesi — 
tuo atra trifi mahatva si avagajena imade hemamtammi paliji praceya 
lekha visaji(de)mi triti bhagade eka bhaga na palyi isa visajidesi yati 
ahuno bhuya eda palyi na sfora isa amisyamli nacirena tuo ima varsa 
rasammi isa agamisyam, ,,die gesetzliche Steuer von dem eigenen 
Gute enthiiltst du vor, die Steuer der andern gibst du nicht offen 
heraus. . . . Du bist dort der dritte hohe Beamte. Bei Gelegenhett 
habe ich von hier im Winter wegen der Steuer einen Brief geschickt ; 
du hast die Steuer auch nicht zu einem Teil vom dritten Teil * hierher 
geschickt. Wenn sie jetzt fernerhin diese Steuer nicht schleunigst 
hierher bringen, wirst du in kurzem in diesem varsavasa hierher 
kommen.’ Dass zwischen paljidhama und dem einfachen pal 
kaum zu scheiden ist, zeigt auch der Vergleich von 714 paliidhamasa 
pricha hoti, ,, es findet Einforderung der gesetzlichen Steuer statt 1 
mit 725 avi kamzavaliyana palijiyasa anada pricha ganana hariave 
spura ia vigajidavo ,, auch ist die... Einforderung und Zahlung 
der Steuer von Dingen, die an die Schatzbeamten zu liefern sind, 
zu machen (und sie) ist vollatindig hierher zu schicken “. 

Von palji ist in den Dokumenten noch éfter die Rede, ich kann 
hier aber nicht auf die verschiedenen Arten des palyi emgehen, da dafiir 
zuniichst die Bedeutung von Ausdriicken wie Ailmeciya, samarena (*), 
tsamgina, koyimamdhina usw. klargestellt werden miisste. Auch das 
Verhiltnis, von palyji zu Aarga und éuka soll hier nicht behandelt 
werden. Schon aus dem Angefiihrten scheint mir zur Geniige 
hervorzugehen, dass paliji die von cinzelnen Personen wie von der 
Provinz, dem Dorf und anderen staatlichen Verbinden an die kéniglic 
Regierung in Naturalien zu entrichtende Steuer ist. Hochstens in 
450 kénnte an eine Abgabe an eine Privatperson gedacht werden. 
Da schreibt Lyipana an ein Ehepaar, Kroae und Lugaya, nach den 
einleitenden Floskeln: avi ca vasamlammi atra krisivatra haraminac 
ma imei avakiéa karisyatu ahuno caturtha varsa huda mahi paliji 
achinasi yo tahi atra gotha bhumaksitra taha vikrinamnae parihara 








* Tritt bhagade eba bhaga scheint cin idiomatischer Ausdrack fir ,, wenig 2 
win. Ein Ghnlicher Ausdruck findet sich in dem gleichen Zusammenhang in 316: 
yatha purvika adehi teamgina paliji cimdidaga taka ardhade ardha na aneniti iba bahw 
dharamnage Awamti, « Wie friher ist yon dort. die Mamnging-Steuer featgesetrt. ie 
bringen nicht die Halfte von der Halfte. Sie sind hier viel schuldig." 
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ofidemi taht samadue bharyae putra dhidarehi ia agamdavo isa krisivatra 
kartavo mahi palyi sudha rotamna avi curatia sa‘ isa amdavo armiia 
palit mahi na kicamaga, ,, und ferner: im Friihjahr soll keineswegs 
Erlaubnis gegeben werden, dort (bei euch) das Land zu bestellen. 
Jetzt ist es das vierte Jahr gewesen, dass du mir die Steuer (oder 
meine Steuer) vorenthiltst. (Was) die Kuhfarm (betrifft und) das 
Ackerland, die du dort hast, so habe ich (dir) freigestellt (sie) zu 
verkaufen. Du musst mit deiner Mutter, deiner Frau und deinen 
Séhnen und Téchtern hierher kommen. Hier ist das Land zu bestellen. 
Mir ist als Steuer nur Krapp* und auch curarmea hierher zu schicken, 
andere Steuer brauche ich nicht.‘* Es ist aber sehr wohl moglich, 
dass auch hier palyji in dem gewéhnlichen Sinne gemeint ist, indem 
Lyipana die zu liefernden Dinge als palyi bezeichnet, weil er sie selbst 
an das kénigliche Steueramt abzuliefern hat ; jedenfalls haben Krapp 
und curama, ofter eurorma, croma, einen Platz in den koniglichen 
Steuerlisten ; siche 357, 387, 714 usw. 

Mit der richtigen Lesung und der Feststellung der Bedeutung 
scheint mir auch die Ableitung von palji gegeben zu sein: e3 wird 
nichts weiter sein als sk. Mali, ,,Steuer, Abgabe**. Da in den 
Dokumenten éfter eine anlautende Media durch die Tenuis wiederge- 
geben wird,* macht die Identifizierung von paljji und bali im Grunde 
keine Schwierigkeit. Jene Schreibungen treten aber doch immer 
nur sporadisch auf, wihrend in palji das p ebenso ausnahmslos 
erscheint wie das ly. Das liisst doch darauf schliessen, dass man sich 
des indischen Ursprungs des Wortes nicht mehr bewusst war, und ich 
méchte es nicht fiir unméglich halten, dass dali in der bereits zu 
paliji veriinderten Gestalt aus einer Sprache wie etwa dem Tocharischen, 
wo 6 zu p werden musste und wahrscheinlich auch das / vor +t 
palatalisiert wurde, entlehnt worden ist. 

Das zweite Wort, in dem ein ly vor ¢ erscheint, ist vyalin, das 
offenbar mit vyala oder viyala zusammenhiingt, da beide Beiworter 
von ufa ,, Kamel“, sind.* In 437 wird beurkundet, dass Kompala 
und sein Sohn Sugiya ein Awii Madchen fur 45 verkauft haben. Die 


1 Text curemagr. 

' So nach Burrow, BSOX,. 7, 757. 

2 Z.B. bavi dramgammi, tamda, tita, tivage, tivira, toga, trakhma, tramghami, tritha, 

1 aw. 
a In 703 wird viyala ohne deutliche Beziehung auf ein Kamel gebraucht: ta 
éramamna anamdagenasya viyala brite afra gochanae, es hindert aber nichts auch 
hier gu Gbersetzen : ., hier hat er cin ciyala-Kamel des dramana Anamdasena gekouft, 
um dorthin gu gehen “. 
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Kaufer haben aber nicht die ganze Summe gezahlt: taha efa kompala 
swpiya sa ca ducaparisa muliyami viyala uta 1 padichitaméi tade desa 
muli 3 vithitaga huati, ,, dieser Kompala und Sugiya haben ein 
veiyala-Kamel im Werte von 42 erhalten; der von dieser (Kaufsumme 
verbleibende) Rest im Werte von 3 ist vorliufig nicht bezahlt worden." 
590 ist ein Kaufvertrag iiber cine Frau Lyipaae. Ein gewisser Samed 
hat sie an den Schreiber Ramsohka verkauft: fivira ramsonkasa 
paride stri lijipaae muli Samed qida eka uta viyala eoparisa muliyena 
padichuia bhitt uta akra triga muliyena tavastaga 1 hasta 10 2 bhite 
tavastaga hasta 10 1 améiia sutra muli gia 4 4 sarva pimda muli hoti 
20 20 20 20 10 4 4, ,, von dem Schreiber Ramsonka hat Simca als 
Preis der Frau Lyipaae erhalten: ein viyala-Kamel im Werte von 
40, ein zweites Kamel, (niimlich ein) akra (!), im Werte von 30, einen 
12 Ellen langen Teppich, einen zweiten 11 Ellen langen Teppich. Ferner 
hat er als sufra-Preis 8 erhalten. Der ganze Kaufpreis betrigt in 
summa 98." Ich bin iiberzeugt, dass das unverstindliche afra nur 
ein Schreiberversehen fiir akratsa oder amkratsa ist, das in den 
Dokumenten éfter als Beiwort von wia auftritt. In 569 wird * 
Zahlung fiir ein Ziehkind ein akratsa-Kamel angegeben (Authaxsir 
ula akratsa ditagja), Nach 195 haben eine Anzahl von Leuten, die 
gemeinsam ein Opfer veranstaltet haben, von tasw Opgeya ein 
amkratsa-Kamel fiir dieses Opfer geholt (tasu opgeyasa paride ula 
1 amkratsa yamiiami nitamti). 330 ist eine Urkunde in betreff von 
akratsa-Kamelen (akratsa wtana prace), in 383, einer Aufstellung 
der lebenden und der toten Kamele der kéniglichen Stuterei, wird 
auch ein amkratsa erwihnt, ebenso in der durch Bruch verstiimmelten 
Tafel 428 (uta akra . . .) und in 163, wo der Zusammenhang nicht 
klar ist. Den Beweis fiir die Richtigkeit der Verbesserung von akra 
zu akraisa scheint mir vor allem 592 zu hefern. Es ist ein Vertrag 
zwischen Pulnamto und dem Schreiber Ramsoika iiber den Kauf 
eines kufli-Madchens. Der Preis, den Pulnamto empfingt, ist auf 
ein akratea-Kamel und eine Khotan-Decke festgesetzt, wobei das 
akratsa-Kamel genau so wie in 590 mit 30 bewertet wird (mult 
ula 1 akratsa triéa muliyena pulnamto padichida amiia aia mult 
khotant kojava 1). Vergleicht man die Preisangaben in 437, 590 und 
592, so ergiebt sich, dass ein viyala-Kamel um ein Drittel teurer war 
als ein amkratsa-Kamel und zum teil noch hoher bewertet wurde. 
Anderseits ist ein viyala-Kamel etwas weniger wert als cine 
vierjihrige Kamelstute, wie 420 zeigt : korara kamjaka ari-saraspasa 
vyala uta 1 dharanaga huati yam kala ari-saraspa ihila maramnaya 
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tam kalammi ari-éaraspa kamjake Svasu Sariyae hastammi krita 
uta pruchamnae ahuno kamjaka uthita sariya Srivammaga ca catuvargi 
uli 1 vyosita tena kamramna wlvaravarsi ditaga prace puagetsa’ 1 
arohaja muli 4 2 kamjaka patama nita, ,, korara Kamjaka war 
Ehrwiirden Saraspa ein vyala-Kamel schuldig. Als Ehrwiirden 
Saraspa sterben wollte, da hat Ehrwiirden Saraspa es in die Hand 
(seiner) Schwester Sariyae gelegt, das Kamel bei Kamjaka einzu- 
fordern. Jetzt ist Kamjaka vor Gericht erschienen. Er hat eine 
vierjihrige Kamelstute an Sariyae und Srivarima ausgeliefert. 
Aus diesem Grunde, weil er ein im besseren* Alter stehendes (Tier) 
gegeben hat, hat Kamjaka ein pungetsa als den tibersteigenden 
Preis von 6 wieder herausbekommen.” 

Ein pungetsa muss wiederum eine Art von Kamel sein. In 561 
heisst es, dass nach dem Urteilsspruch des Richters in einer Diebstahls- 
angelegenheit : jimoyasa dazasya paride ambratsa puhgetsa odarasya 
ca nidavya huati. Ich kann dem Text einen Sinn allerdings nur abge- 
winnen, wenn statt odarasya ca vielmehr odara sa ca zu lesen ist : 
, von dem Sklaven Jimoya waren ein ambratsa, ein pwigetsa (und) ein 
odara wegzuholen. Das ist nicht geschehen ; pugefsa odara atrema 
vithidae, ,, der pungetsa (und) der odara sind dort (bei euch) zuriick- 
gehalten worden “, Um einen ihnlichen Fall handelt es sich in 359. 
Da klagt eine Person, deren Name verloren ist, dass ihm im kéniglichen 
Gerichte durch Gerichtsbeschluss zwei puigetsa-Kamele als Busse 
von seiten des Pgina zugesprochen seien, Von denen sei ein Kamel 
gegeben worden, das zweite Kamel sei nicht gegeben worden : pyinasa 
paride pungetsa uta 2 vyochimnidae tade eka uta dita biti uta na denati. 
In 401 handelt es sich um einen Streit um die Miete fiir ein Kamel ; 
als Miete fiir dieses Kamel war ein pwhgetsa zu lefern: eda ulasa 
parikre puigetsa nidavo. 526 berichtet von der Aussage eines 
gewissen Sugnuta: sugnuta viméiateli yatha edaga kuhanvyamima 
kalu kutaya amna gida pungetsa utena eda ula na visajest, ,, Sugnuta 
zeigt an, dass kalu Kuvaya in Kuhaniya von ihm Korn fiir ein 
pungetsa-Kamel gekauft hat. Dieses Kamel schickst du nicht.* 
Mit derselben Sache beschaftigt sich noch ausfiihrlicher der Brief 
530: ahuno isa sugnuta vimiiateti yatha edasa kutayena amna 


! ‘Text hier und stets puagebha mit puagetsa in der Note. Ich halte pwrgelea im 
Hinblick auf améraisa fir die wahrecheinlichere Lesung. 
* Ich nehme on, dass wieora fiir whtara steht. 
3 Fs ist nicht klar, wer der Angeredete ist. Hinter na ist cin Stick von der Tafel 
abgebrochen und daher vielleicht etwas von dem Texte weggefallen. 
VOL. Vr. FARTS 2 AND 4. 42 
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ida kuhaniyammt milima 2 puigetsa uta muli abhisamitamti tade 
uvadae bahu varsa hutamti na denati, ,, jetzt zeigt Sugmuta hier 
an, dass Kuvaya hier in Kuhaniya von ihm 3 milima Korn gekauft 
hat. Sie haben sich iiber ein pwigetsa-Kamel als Preis geeinigt. 
Seitdem sind viele Jahre vergangen, es ist nicht gegeben worden “. 
Es muss auffallen, dass ein so geringer Wert wie 3 milima Korn hier 
einem Kamel gleichgesetzt sind, aber es steht damit im Einklang, 
dass in 420 ein puagetsa-Kamel auch nur mit 6 bewertet ist, Wir 
konnen daraus den Schluss zichen, dass pungetsa der Ausdruck fiir 
ein ganz junges Kamel ist, und dafiir spricht auch eine weitere 
Bemerkung in 530, Nachdem dort befohlen ist, die Sache zu unter- 
suchen, heisst es: bhudartha eva haksati uta varsaga nacimli dadavo? 
athava amna ayojena dadavo, ,, sollte es sich in Wahrheit so verhalten, 
80 ist ein jihriges Kamel... zu geben? oder es ist Korn mit Zinsen 
zu geben.’ Da das jiihrige Kamel bestimmt ist, auch den Schaden 
zu ersetzen, der durch die jahrelange Nichtbezahlung des pwidetsa 
entstanden ist, s0 muss es mehr wert sein als ein puyigetsa. 

Wir kénnen also gewissermassen eine Preisliste fiir Kamele 
aufstellen : 1) catuvarsi uti 46-48 ; 2) viyala 40-42; 3) amkratsa 30; 
4) varsaga ; 5) puigetsa 3 milima-6.* Da ferner gesagt ist, dass ein 
myala-Kamel an Jahren hinter einer vierjihrigen Stute und ebenso 
ein pungetsa hinter einem jihrigen Kamel zuriickstehe, so wird es 
wahrscheinlich, dass die drei unbekannten Ausdriicke viyala, amkratsa 
und pungetsa sich auf verschiedene Altersklassen beziehen. Ich méchte 
auch annehmen, dass viyala ebenso wie sicherlich amkratsa und 
pungetsa aus der Fremdsprache stammen, fiber deren Natur wit 
vorliufig nichts wissen, Jedenfalls kann ich der 8. 318 geiusserten 
Ansicht der Herausgeber, dass vyala, viyala mit sk. vydda, vyala, 
zusammenhiinge, nicht beipflichten. Dagegen spricht die Bedeutung, 
denn das Sanskrit Wort dient im allgemeinen nur zur Bezeichnung 
von Raubtieren und Schlangen, und wenn es im Sinne von ,, tiickisch, 
boshaft “ auch von einem Elefanten gebraucht wird, so kann, wie 
der Zusammenhang zeigt, in den Dokumenten doch unmogich von 

* Text varsagena cintidadaro, mit der BKemerkung, dase fir cim auch rei, dhim 
oder rit gelesen werden kann. 
_ © Nacimfi oder, wie dio Silben sonst 2u lesen sind, versteho ich nicht. Miglich 
ist os natirlich auch, dass varsagana zusammengehért und ein cimfi(?) von den 
jahrigen gemeint ist, 


sa xt in 383 dreimal wiederkehrenden Worte faya (tayd) dhitu guiujetaa verstehe 
oh nicht. ; | 


* Es kommen aber auch abweichende Preisangaben vor. So wird im 571 von einem 
eweijibrigen Kamel, das 50 wert war, gesprochen (ua J duvarsagja pamcasa muliyena). 
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, tiickischen ““ Kamelen die Rede sein. Ausserdem konnte vydada, 
vyala in dem Prakrit der Dokumente nur als *eyaila, *viyada erscheinen, 
da hier altes d niemals als | auftritt. 

Zu vyala gehort nun als Femininum vyalyi, das sich in 594 und 546 
findet. Der Text von 594 ist ganz fragmentarisch. Nach dem Satze 
avi vasanitammi utaga karamna taki vamti jalpita, ,,ferner: im 
Frithjahr hat er mit dir wegen des Kameles gesprochen "’, sind nur 
noch die Worte erhalten ; avasa ah(u)no i[eha] vuta viyalyi, aus denen 
sich nicht viel entnehmen liisst, zumal anstatt icha auch i30 oder 
idha gelesen werden kann. Nur soviel ist klar, dass vyalyi sich auf 
ein Kamel bezieht. Leider ergibt sich auch aus 546 nicht viel mehr. 
Der éramana Dhariapriya schreibt: mahi uti dvi vyalii T vugeyasa 
qothadarana paride niyidavo huati, ,,ich hatte von den Leuten auf 
der Kuhfarm des Vugeya zwei Kamele, eine vyalyji zu holen.“ Im 
folgenden ist aber immer nur von einer Kamelstute (efi), die 
Dhatiiapriya von dem Sohne des Vugeya erhalten hat, die Rede, 
und es lisst sich nicht entacheiden, ob damit eine der beiden nicht 
naiher bezeichneten Stuten oder die eyaliji gemeint ist. Wahracheinlich 
findet sich ryaliji cin drittes Mal in 341: avt ca atra rayaka khula 
uta yo trevarsa yam ¢a tade a[thavars .].. [ga] ede uta sothamga kolijisa 
calmasasa ca hastami ifa visajidavo ekadasi masasya dasamam msalt- 
(yammi) samga(lidave)! — hotu yo [nu da vyalija vyala] wae na* 
imei isa visandavo pisaliyade prathama [. .] isa viméiiatilekha praha- 
davo ede éruniti pisaliyade isa visaji(dajvo Statt vyalija vyala wird 
vyaliji vyala zu lesen sein: ,, und ferner: Die Kamele des koniglichen 
Gestiites dort (bei ewch), die dreijahrigen und die in hoheren Jahren 
sind (7)? als diese, diese Kamele sind in der Obhut des sothamga 
Kolyisa und des Calmasa hierher zu schicken. Sie sind am zehnten 
des elften Monats in Pisaliya zu sammeln.*. .. die ryalyi und vyala 
Kamele sind keineswegs hierher zu schicken. Von Pisaliya ist zuerst 
ein Brief mit der Anzeige hierher zu senden. Diese (Kamele) sind 
(erst), nachdem man (die Antwort) gehért hat, von Pisaliya hierher 
gu schicken.“ Bei der Unsicherheit der Textiiberlieferung liisst sich 
vorliufig auch aus dieser Stelle kaum etwas Genaueres fiber vyalifi 
erachliessen. 

Das Auftreten des /y ist nicht auf die Stellung vor 1 beschrinkt ; 

1 Tie Ergincungen stammen von mir. 

* Text ufo ¢ na. 

2 Afhevars ... ga ist unsicher. Daa fade lisst darauf schliessen, dass cin Wort mit 
kumparativer Bedeutung wie ctwa “ajhirarsaga oder *wlararareaga folgte. 

" Die anf cine Licke folgenden Worte hotu yo nw da verstebe ich nicht. 
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ly findet sich auch vor a, ¢ und 0, und zwar wiederum am haufigsten 
in Fremdnamen: alyjaya 9, 370, 575, 709, aljayasa, aljayena 214 ; 
aljasena 684; kikjagi 348, kiljagiya 322, kilijagiyasa 216, 322, 348, 
kiljagisa 36; kiljama 246 ; koljaya* 701; koljarasa 701; pulija 
37; lyjaka 701; ljakdha 701; spaljayasa*® 579: spaljaya ® 709, 
spalyaya 506; solijaka* 70] - ealyjeya 596; kaljotsa® 585. Ein 
paarmal erscheint /ij vor a und o auch in Appellativen, aber abgesehen 
von dem oben behandelten alana nur in Wértern, die nicht oder 
wenigstens nicht direckt aus dem Indischen stammen. 

In 151 findet sich fiinfmal gikjamyasa, giljamyasa oder gilyamya, 
guyamya pasava (oder pasu). Da der Ausdruck mit ghritasa oder 
ghrita pasava (oder pasu), ghriti pasava (oder pasu), pal pasava (oder 
pasu) in derselben Tafel auf einer Stufe steht, scheint er eine besondere 
Art von Schafen zu bezeichnen. 

In 318 wird in einer Liste von gestohlenen Dingen zweimal 
ein lyokmana genannt: samimna citraga Ijokmana und sujina kirta 
lyokmana. Von den Beiwértern ist vorliufig nur citraga klar, da aber 
lyjokmana zwischen kameuli ,,Jacke“‘ und prahuni ,, Gewand “ 
eingeordnet ist, wird es vermutlich ein Kleidungsstiick bezeichnen. 

Vollig unklar ist suljagamdha in dem Satze avasa suljagamdha 
prahadavo, mit: dem der Brief 127 schliesst. Der eigentliche Inhalt 
des Briefes ist verloren, und es bietet sich daher kein Anhaltspunkt 
fiir die Bestimmung der Bedeutung des Wortes dar. 

Besser steht es in dieser Bezichung um silijoka, silijoga, das in 
den Dokumenten éfter erscheint. In dem zum teil schon oben 
behandelten kéniglichen Schreiben 359 heisst es: avi garahati yatha 
edasa isa rayadvarammi siljoka lihitaga pginasa paride pundgetsa uta 2 
vyochimnidae tade eka uta dita biti uta na denati atra (sa)muha anada 
pruchidavo yatha siljogammi lihidaga imthuami ahono yatha dhatiena 
vibhasivo * na (im)ci tatra amfatha kartavo ,, ferner klagt er, dass ihm 
hier im k6niglichen Gerichte ein silijoka geschrieben ist: es sind 
(ihm) zwei jprwigetsa-Kamele (als Busse) von seiten des Pina 
zugesprochen worden. Von diesen ist ein Kamel gegeben worden, 
das andere wird nicht gegeben, Dort (bei euch) ist in Anwesenheit 
die Sache zu untersuchen. Wie in dem silyoga geschrieben ist, genau 
80 ist jetzt nach dem Gesetze zu entscheiden, nichts ist in dieser 


' Text kolayga (Druckfehler). ® Vielleicht spalijipasa., 
* Im Index poalpaya, ‘ Oder soluka, wie im Text. 
* Oder kalgate, * Schreibfehler fir vibhadidaro, 
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Sache abzuindern.“ Hier ist silijoka, silijoga deutlich ein Schriftstick, 
das das Urteil des Gerichtshofes enthalt. Dieselbe Bedeutung 
hat siljoka in 312: ahwno isa jihmaya garahati yatha edasa catata 
ayasa ca paride mamnusa Kamki parikraya vyochimnidaga silyoka 
lihidaga kitae, ,, jetzt klagt hier Jihmaya, dass ihm der Lohn fiir den 
Mann Kamki von seiten des Catata und des Aya zugesprochen worden 
ist. Es ist ein geschriebenes siljoka gemacht worden “. Es folgen die 
gleichen Weisungen fiir die weitere Behandlung oe Angelegenheit 
wie in 359. Auch in 561 bezieht sich die Bemerkung siljoka lihidaga 
kiflae auf das Urteil, das der kitsayitsa Luthu und der cozbo Kamei 
in dem Prozess des Sunamda wegen gewisser gestohlener Sachen 
gesprochen haben, und auch hier wieder wird fiir die weitere 
Behandlung der Sache bestimmt, die Entscheidung nach dem 
friiheren Spruche, wie das siljoka geschrieben ist, zu treffen: yatha 
kitsayitsa luthu cozbo kamei sa ca hastama vyochimnidaga silijoka 
lihidaga syati tena vidhanena yaltha) dham(e)na nice kartavo. In 729, 
wo nur der Schluss des kéniglichen Schreibens erhalten ist, ist in 
die Phrase noch hasta lekha, offenbar ,, handschriftlich “* eingefiigt : 
yatha siljoga hasta lekha lihidaga siyati tena vidhanena nice kartavo. 

Dass das silijoga aber nicht unbedingt den Urteilsspruch enthalten 
muss, geht aus 492 hervor: avathena saksiyena rayakadhamena 
pruchidavo atra na paribujisatu saksiyena Savathena matralekham 
likidavo sa ca siljogena hastagada isa visajidavo, ,, (die Sache) ist mut 
Eid und Zeugenvernehmung nach dem kéniglichen Recht zu unter- 
suchen. Sollte sie dort (bei euch) nicht klar gestellt werden, ist es 
mit der Zeugenvernehmung und dem Eid in einen matra-Brief* zu 
schreiben und dieser mit dem siljega in Obhut hierher zu 
schicken “, Da es sich hier um den Fall handelt, dass kein Urteil 
gefallt wird, so kann giltjoga hier wohl nur das Protokoll der 
Verhandlung sem. Und das Gleiche gilt auch fiir 471, wo die 
Auseinandersetzung eines Streitfalls, von der nur die Hilfte erhalten 
und die daher schwer verstindlich ist, mit den Worten schliesst : 
eda prace vistarena giljoga lihidaga rayadvarammi prahadavo ede 
veratuja hastagada rayadvarammi visajidavo, ,, wegen dieser Sache ist 
ein ausfihrlich geschriebenes siltjoga an den kéniglichen Gerichtshof 
zu senden. Diese Prozessierenden sind in Obhut an den konighichen 
Gerichtshof zu senden **. 





« Matra ist wohl so viel wie mantra; cin matraletha wire also cin benachrich- 
tigender Brief. Die Lesung ist aber nicht sicher; es kann auch maha gelesen werden. 


a ee 
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_ Stljoga hat aber eine noch allgemeinere Bedeutung. In 140 handelt 
es sich um Korn, das Kupsimta, dem Schreiber des Briefes, gehort 
und sich zum teil in andern Hinden befindet : yo tade amnade 
nikhastaga anifiesa ditaya sarva silijogammi kritaga, ,, was von diesem 
Korn abgeliefert, andern gegeben ist, das ist alles in ein silyjoga 
gemacht “. Der Ausdruck silijogammi kriéaga kann hier kaum etwas 
anderes bedeuten als ,,in einer Liste urkundlich aufgezeichnet **. 
Im Sinne einer urkundlichen Liste sulyoga auch in 470 gebraucht, 
wo aber im Kinzelnen Unklarheiten bleiben: ahuno isa yapu 
vimiiaveti yatha paruvarsami esa uta nikhalida asya ima varsami 


ganana katvetha siljoga lihitaga katvetha eda silyoga iga a[nida judal, 


», Jetzt zeigt Yapgu hier an, dass er im vorigen Jahr ein Kamel heraus- 
gegeben hat. Dieses habt ihr in diesem Jahre mitgezihlt. Thr habt 
ein geschriebenes siljoga gemacht. Dies silyoga ist hierher gebracht 
worden “*,? 

Neben gsiljoga, siljoka findet sich einmal, in 582, auch gulga, Die 
Tafel enthilt einen Kaufvertrag iiber einen Acker, Wegen dieses 
Ackers ist spiiter cin Streit entstanden, und die Entscheidung in 
dem deswegen gefiihrten Prozesse ist als Nachschrift dem Vertrage 
angefiigt. In dieser Nachschrift steht der Satz: eta sulga lihidaga 
pramana huda, ,,diesea geachriebene sulja ist giiltig gewesen “. 
Mit dem sulga ist offenbar die Kaufurkunde gemeint, und gulga kann 
daher nur als eine nachliasige Schreibung fiir silyjoga angesehen werden. 

Die Bedeutung von siljoga ist somit ,, urkundliches Schriftstiick “, 
und ich méchte glauben, dass das Wort nichts weiter als sk. sloka 
ist. Das mag in anbetracht der Bedeutungsverschiedenheit sehr 
kiihn erscheinen, wenn auch innerhalb des Sanskrit tie Bedeutungen 
von sloka ,, Schall, Geriusch, Ruf, Ruhm, Strophe“ recht weit 
auseinander gehen. Formell wiirde der Einschub des Teilvokals ohne 
weiteres begreiflich sein, da wir im Pali siloka, im Prakrit  siloga, 
siloa haben. Auch im Sakischen erscheint éloka als filo. Aber auch 
das auffallende linguale s und die Palatalisierung des 7 hat ihre 
Parallele in der Argi-Sprache. Toch. Gramm. 8. 60 wird angegeben, 
dass sk. éloka sieben mal als élok, acht mal als slyok erscheint, allerdings 
immer in der Bedeutung ,, Strophe “. Dass zwischen diesem slyok 
unverkenn bar. 

* Die Ubersetaung ist unsicher. Statt asya kann cana gelesen werden, Katvetha 


das nur hier vorkommt, acheint 2. Plur. Praet. von Er 2u sein, 
* Die Lesung anida Auda ist nicht sicher, Der Schluss dea Briefea fehlt, 
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Der Palatalisierung des | vor + steht eine Palatalisicrung des n 
vor i in den Fremdnamen zur Seite, so in ameuiii, acuiliya, acuiiyaga* ; 
apiighade, apiliya, aphiyani, apiiyasa*; kuiiita, kuiitaga, kojita, 
kofiitasa: kuiiisae; kriftilasa; fimeyaga; sefiima, seilimma ; 
maiigeya. Dass das i sehr fliichtig gesprochen wurde, beweisen 
Nebenformen wie majfigeya, maiigeyani. In Waortern indischen 
Ursprungs und in iranischen Lehnwértern, auch in dem Ortsnamen 
nina, bleibt das m vor 4 unverindert,? und auch in Fremdnamen 
wird éfter ni geschrieben; siche anisisje; kenika, kenikaga, keniga, 
kenigani; cinika, cinikani, cinikaga, ciniga, ciniya ; nammasaniza ; 
nivagasa; pamniyasa; panimeaade, panicanade; pumniyade ; 
ponigana, poniganasa, pomigani ; ponicga; bumni, bummimei, bumni- 
yammi: manigi. Die Verteilung von fi und ni ist also eine ganz 
ihnliche wie die von /yi und [t. 

Zu der Palatalisierung von / und » vor i stimmt schliesslich auch 
der Vorschlag eines y vor anlautendem i, der, wie aus dem Index zu 
ersehen, in den Fremdnamen ausnahmelos zu Tage tritt und gelegent- 
lich auch auf indische Wérter iibertragen wird, so in yima 237 neben 
dem gewdhnlichen ima, yiyo pravamnaga 348, 416 neben iyo pravamnaga 
655 usw. Der Ansatz eines palatalisierten I (lia) scheint mir danach 
nach allen Seiten gesichert zu sein. 

[Das Manuskript dieser Arbeit war vor Erscheinen des Aufsatzes 
von T. Burrow, “ Tokharian Elements in the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan,” JRAS., 1935, 8. 667 ff. abgeschlossen. | 


1 In 227 in der Schreibung acwiayaope. 

* In 25] cinmal auch apiteyasa. 

* Der Name dhamiila in 678 ist offenbar von dhinya abgeleitet ; cin Bruder des 
Dhamiiila beisst ebendsa Dhamiapala. Unklar ist vorliufig krifaga novi in 3553. 
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Iranian Elements in Khowar 


By G. MorcENnsTIERNE 

’ HOWAR, the predominant language of Chitral and of the adjacent 
parts of the Gilgit district, is characterized on the one hand 
by a tenacious preservation of ancient LA. sounds, forms, and words, 
and on the other hand by the existence of a remarkably large number 
of foreign elements. According to Sir George Grierson, Khowar “ in 
some essential particulars agrees rather with the Ghalcha languages 
to the north’. And, drawing attention to the fact that the Chitral 
valley * was formerly inhabited by Kalashas, he expresses the opinion 
that the originally homogeneous Dardic population of Kafiristan, 
Chitral, and Gilgit “was subsequently split into two by a wedge of 
Kho invasion, representing members of a different, but related, 
tribe coming from the north [of the Hindukush]"’. In whatever way 
one may be inclined to interpret the position there can be no doubt 
that Kho., when compared with the neighbouring Dardic dialects, 

presents many peculiarities which deserve our attention. 

Among the words included in the list given by Sir George * in order 
to exemplify the difference between Kho. and other and Kafir 
languages some may be of LA. origin, But it is none the less remarkable 
that Kho. should differ so widely from its neighbours, even as regards 
a number of the most common words, e.g. such as denote parts of the 
body. Thus, corresponding in most cases to words of LA. origi in 
Shina and Kalasha, Kho. has yed ‘eye’, 4'pag ‘mouth’, in'qana 
‘tongue ', rrigis ‘ beard’, éa'mof ‘ finger", do'ytir nail’, kram, arga 
‘hack’, as'gar ‘lung’, ghol ‘bone’, 1s'ki (q?) ‘heel’, rs'gs ‘jaw’, 
blig ‘ pupil’, ‘sani ‘knee’, bazu ‘arm’. Some of these words come 
from Ir., others are of unknown origin.‘ 

The Ir. loanwords in Kho. which form the subject of this article 
are very numerous. They may roughly be divided into the following 
groups, which, as will be seen, cannot always be clearly distinguished : 

I. Loanwords from (Modern) Pra. 
II. Loanwords from some Middle Ir. language. 

III. Loanwords from the Pamir dialects. 

IV. Loanwords from some undefinable or unknown Ir. source. 
1 LSI, viii, 2, p. 133. 
? Or, at any rate, Lower Chitral. 
* Loe. cit. | 
4 Cf. also, for instance, r@m * wine’, ‘réni ‘ dog", ts'kim * silk °, ete. 
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I 

The first group is by far the largest one, but also the least interesting 
from the linguistic point of view. Most of the Prs., or Ar.-Prs., loan- 
words in Kho. belong to that well-known host of “ Islamic” words 
which has swept victoriously over half of Asia. They need not detain 
us here. But there are a few which present phonetic or semantic 
peculiarities of some sort and which call for some brief remarks, 

It is noteworthy that in some words Prs. voiceless plosives have 
been rendered by Kho. aspirates. Thus: phdst ‘ skin ", khdm * palate’, 
ba'than * native country ’.' A secondary aspiration appears also in 
some Kho. words of TA. origin, for instance in phdn ‘palm of the 
hand". But in Badakhshi Prs. there is a tendency towards the 
aspiration of voiceless plosives, and it is possible that this is the reason 
why Kho. has chosen the aspirate in some cases, We may compare 
the situation in Ossetic, which possesses two series of voiceless plosives, 
and may employ either of them to present foreign ones. 

Ba'than is remarkable also on account of its 6 corresponding to 
Prs. w. This word cannot have been borrowed before the Kho. change 
of v- > b-, and I can find no reason why the w- was not retained, just as 
in wart, wazir, ete. 

A curious form is sabli' li ‘a kind of horse fodder, lucerne’, It is 
evidently borrowed from Prs. cf. Saftal, Sautal ‘Iucerne’: but the 
exact form from which it is derived is unknown.” But there must be 
Some connection between the Kho. form and ‘Sanskrit’ sai-pi-li- 
Mie (< sak-b'7i-liak-ka) given by Li Shi Chen.* 

gurzen © garden’, which from Kho. has penetrated into Kal. and 
Pal., is possibly a cross between *gurzél, *quizér <— Prs, guizdr and 
Pra. gul§an, 

The “ tmdla "4 which has been assumed for the hypothetical Pra, 
dialect-form *gulzép. appears also in other Kho. words. Thus we find 
ke'l@ (Kal, ku'ldé) * fathom ’ <= Prs. gilaé, pe'lésk ‘rug’ = Prs. 
palais, na'wés ‘ grandchild ' = Prs. nawdsa, kiteb, kitep (Werchikwar 
Ailép, Yidgha ketiu), but also hitab ‘ book? < Pre. Aitdh, serik 


* In phi'ran * shirt? < Pre. pirchan the aspiration has been transpoaed. The 
origin of phirwial, pilwal ' trousers" is unknown to mo. It rhymes with Pra, Jarwsif 
< daluir, 
* Palola (Dardic dial. in Chitral) sabpiti probably comes from Kho. Another kind 
Of lucerne is called Jaw thi in Pal., dan'tal in Gawar-Bati, and daz'thal in Kalasha, 
* Vide Laufer, 4Sino-franica, p. 214. 
* Cf. Horn, Gr. Ir, Ph, i, 2, 33, 
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(O’Brien) ‘ powder horn ’ = Prs. 4ax(ak). Cf. also Munji rikéb* stirrap ' 
< Prs. riktb = rikab. 

Kho, nivétik ‘to write" agrees with the common E. Prs. form 
which has introduced the # of the preterite into the present stem. 
But I am unable to trace the exact source of such forms 
as riwis ‘rhubarb’: Prs. riwas, Psht. rawas; naxot * pea’: 
Prs. nuxiid ; yalwanj ‘kite’: Pre. yaléwaj, etc.; angdh ‘ awake": 
Prs. dgdh ‘aware’; yuzar ‘ footatep, trace’; Pre. guédr ‘ passage *. 
kren} (Kal. krin) ‘ wrinkle’ corresponds to Prs. gurinj, but a & is 
attested in Bal. hirigk, Kurd. kurigk < *hurinék. 

A further form peculiar to Kho. (and the adjoining Werchikwar) 
is fu'vek ‘gun, musket’: Pra. tufang, tufak.? : 

Finally it may be mentioned that Kho. has borrowed from Prs. a 
few words which I have not come across in any of the neighbouring 
languages, Thus, e.g.: gudaz ‘trouble, grief’ and tshdli ‘excuse *, 
probably from Prs. #kal ‘ cunning, deceit ’, cf. dukalis * care, roguery - 

[skali also exemplifies the tendency to render Prs. st-, su- + 4 
consonant by Kho. is-. Thus: iske'na ‘awl’, iskama ‘ belly’, épél 
‘ whistling ’,? istér “ horse’, istiyin “ sprouts’ (Psht. téyuna), if from 
Prs. sitéy ‘ straight’. The same tendency prevails in the development 
of LA. words in Kho. and it is impossible to decide whether the initial 
ist-, ete., in the loanwords is of Kho. or of dialectical Prs. origin. 

As regards istar it is possible that it has not been borrowed from 
Modern Prs., where the word is hardly ever used, but from middle 
Ir., cf. e.g. N.W, Turfan Phi. ‘stwr. 

This leads us on to the next group of loanwords. 


II 
In an earlier publication * I have tried to show that Kho. contains 
a number of other “‘ Middle-Ir.”” loanwords. It is, however, impossible 
to draw a clear line between words of Middle E.Ir. origin and such as 
may have been borrowed from one of the Pamir dialects at an earlier 
stage of development. But, at any rate, some of the Kho. words of 


1 ‘The distribution of the words for‘ gun’: milfig, bandig, and the various 
forms assumed by tufang in Ir. and LA. would require a special study. Here it suffices 
to note that fueek must have come from the north-west. The Dard dialects of the 
Kunar valley have forms borrowed through Paht. t/fopak, Moat Pamir dialects (and 
Ormuri) have the Turki word miltig, or they employ the old local word for * bow ' 
with a new meaning. 

? But Kal. 4iépfa ‘ whistling’; i4pfi'fi, Kati dpa * flute ° are genuine. 

® Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan, p. 75 f. 
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“ Middle-Ir.” appearance probably come from a language of civilization 
and not from a neighbouring local dialect, 

Among the most important of the words dealt with are Aarén 
‘mirror’ < “den; farur ‘ spinmning-wheel’: Sogd. éazr ‘ wheel’. 
etc. ; niméi (Kati nomoc) prayer’: Phi. namaé, Kurd. niméz, ete. : 
Zar ‘poison’: N.W_. Phl. tahr, Kurd. Zar: duwarth ‘door’: 
Old Pers. duvarGi- ‘ portico’ : yranu “pregnant’?:  Sogd. yiran 
‘heavy’, Also zatan ‘ house, room” must be an early loanword from 
Ir., cf. Gabri zada ‘ house ', and Slav. zata ‘ hut’ which is probably 
also borrowed from Ir, 

On the other hand, it is very doubtful if shat, dat (Kal. chat) 
‘lake ’ can have been borrowed from Tr. (Av. éat-‘ well’), as suggested 
loc. cit. 

But there are some other words which are certainly of early (W. 
or E.) Ir. origin. Thus we find ro'éi ‘a fast’ > Prs, réza, Psht. réia, 
Brahui loanword rida: nis ‘ forehead’: cf. Bal. anisay 
< “dniéaka 4: éa'far ‘tent’ (borr. from Kho. into Kal. and ¥d.): 
Prs. éidar, -ir - girwa'loy “peach’ from an earlier form of Prs. 
gurdali with substitution of rw for "75°; -Zéri (in pusi-Zeri ‘ kitten ’) 
< -*diOriya-, of. Av. ah-Cira-, vahrké-© ‘descended from a snake, 
a wolf’; ttperzing ‘ battle-axe’- Prs. tabar-zin(g), Wkh. tapar, ete, ; 
*hotik ' to play (chess, ete.)’?*: Pre, baizam, bartan - ~yon * like, 
resembling’: Sogd. yon “manner, kind’, ef. Pashai gom ‘like’, 
Hiirkin (NE. Caucasian) +a ‘like’, Also the interesting word 
droxum * silver’ must have passed through Middle Ir. on its way from 
Greek to Kho. 

It is also tempting to derive Kho. pez'turi ‘the sunny side of a 
valley or a hill’ from Av., Phi. apdztar(a-) ‘ northern’ with uv from 
unstressed @ (cf. asur ‘he is’ <*dsati) and a secondary suffix. In 
Upper Chitral the earliest known home of the Khds, the sunny side of 
the valley would be the north-western, in Mastuj the northern one. 


" Kal. durin, durgay may be adaptations of the Kho. word, 

* It is noteworthy that the native LA. word gar'h’in is used about animals, while 
the foreign and nobler one is reserved for human beings. 

* This derivation is rejected by Meillet (BSL., 28, p, 133), who does not, of course, 
know the Kho, and Gabri forma. It is not necessary to assume, with Jokl, (WuS., 
12, P. 66) that xofa has passed through an Ugrian language with x. < f.. Cf. alo 
Yidgha-Munji zeyo ‘ wall" } 

* Vide NT'S., 5, p. 40. . 

* Ir. 8 becomes rin Kho, But in the group *ré this treatment was excluded, 

: a. 1 pl. bafiei, pret. 3 pl. bditani, ete. A different word is bodik ‘ to divide * 
of LA. origin, 
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A much more doubtful case is toxmiran which O’Brien and also 
my Kalasha informant give as the Kho word for danghter-in-law. 
It has a decidedly Ir. appearance, and one could easily imagine a 
Middle Ir. *térmé-6an denoting the daughter-in-law as the continuer 
of the family lineage, the “ receptaculum seminis "’. 

But Colonel Lorimer, who has kindly undertaken to ascertain the 
exact meaning of the word for me in Gilgit, informs me that it does 
not mean daughter-in-law, but ‘‘ is a term used of two sets of parents- 
in-law vis-d-vis each other, and is used by them as a term of address 
to each other". This seems to upset the otherwise plausible derivation 
of toxmiran. 

It is perhaps conceivable that the meaning given by Lorimer 1s, 
after all, a secondary one. If the word did originally denote 
the daughter-in-law, it may have got its sphere of meaning extended 
so as to include her parents, and subsequently have lost its primary 
signification and have been restricted to ita present use. 

We do not know from which Middle Ir. dialect or dialects Kho. 
may have borrowed. There exists, however, possibly one indication 
regarding the source of some of the words mentioned above. The 
Kalasha name for the Khas is Patw, which can be derived from 
*Partaw and may originally have been applied to a group of 
Parthians who found their way to Chitral and established their rule 
among the native tribes of the country. 





It 


From early times down to the present day the inhabitants of 
Chitral have been in constant and close contact with the Ir, tribes 
to the north and west, and their dialects have been influenced by Kho. 
This is especially the case with Yidgha, which has been spoken im 
Chitral for many generations. But Wakhi also, although being 
separated from Chitral? by a high range of mountains, has submitted 
to the influence of Kho. to the extent of borrowing even some personal 
pronouns from this language.* 

But Kho., on its side, has not been averse to adopting a number of 
words from these numerically and culturally unimportant Ir. border 
tribes. We do not know Aow the process of borrowing has taken place, 


1 The existence of recent Wakhi settlers in the Yarkhun valley does not alter the 
situation in this respect. 
' Of. Rep. Afgh., p. 79. 
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but we must remember that the circumstances favour an extensive 
inguistic exchange. Small groups of settlers are constantly emigrating 
from one valley to another, peasants cross the passes to trade in the 
nearest bazaar or in search of temporary employment as labourers, 
shepherds meet in a friendly or unfriendly way on the grazing grounds 
in the mountains, The village communities are small, and the local 
dialects have no great prestige. The result is a lack of backbone, 

a linguistic lability which offers little resistance towards the intro- 

duction of foreign elements, 

But, even so, it is remarkable that Kho. should have borrowed 
from Wakhi, or from an earlier form of that language, some of the 
most common words! Thus we find :-— 

Kho. do'yir * finger-nail’ <— Wkh. ‘dager, di'yar, ete. <*n(a)g- (ef. 
Capus’ Wkh. * hindiger') < *nak- with Wkh. k < x. 

Kho. ri'gis * beard * << Wkh. regif, rayis < *fra-gatéa- (ace. to Skéld). 

Kho. tspri ‘ fruit-blossom * = *“spriiy: Wkh. spray, spray. Cf. also 
Kho. 18'prenik, isprenfik ‘to blossom’ < Ir. *sprenja(ya)-, 
cf. Sogd. "spry- ‘ to blossom ", Sak. haspaljs- (caus.), 

Kho. isprisk, isprazq ‘ ceiling’ < *sparsk (1), Wkh. si'pask, Shgh. 
s‘pase * rafter’, 

Kho. sonthu * raven’ < Wkh. éond, cf. Oss. sunt, 

Kho. paz * breast’ < Wkh. paz, Sar. puz, ete. 

Kho. rorni ‘ embers’ < Wkh. rarni(g) * fire", 

Kho. yarik, yerik * to turn ( into)’, ete. < Wkh. yir- ‘to turn round ’. 

Kho. pot * polo-ball’ < Wkh. tup ‘ playing ball *, 

Kho. sa'puk * hoof’ (Werch. sapa). Wkh. has the Prs. loanword sum, 
but there may have existed an earlier genuine Wkh. form with 
the characteristic Wkh. change of i> p (ef. Av. safa-). 

Kho. wéru ‘rain’, zomak ‘to yawn ', saréik ‘to appear, seem’ 
correspond to Wkh. wir zim * yawn’ - siidiiy- ‘to appear’, but 
these words may have been borrowed by Kho. from some other 
Ir. dialect (cf. Oss. zaimbin ‘ to yawn ’). 

And in the case of Kho. 2él (Kal. Khel) ‘perspiration ', an'dau 
‘fever’, way ‘price, money’: Wkh, «il, andav, way, which can 
scarcely be genuine Wkh. forms, it is equally possible that both 
languages have borrowed from a common Ir. source. N. OF is it certain 
that Wkh. hirdepé, kizipéi ‘ magpie’ is the form from which Kho. 
kisi~a has been borrowed, Cf. Shgh, kigépe, Werchikwar yasep, ete. 


* Cf. Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan, p. 76. 
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The followmg words, which are common to Kho. and Wkh., 
have an Ir. appearance, but they have not been traced in any other 
Ir. language and their origin is therefore uncertain: Kho. w'zér: 
Wkh. wa'zdr ‘ladder’; Kho. biz'bir ‘eagle, kite’: Whkh. dispiir 
(*biz(?)-+ par?); Kho. san'gir (Kal. sdngr’tr'i) * guts, entrails’: 
Wkh. faegar; Kho. jor, cox ‘thorn, bramble’; Wkh. saz, mae. 

On the other hand, the vocalism and also the isolated position of 
the Wkh. word render it probable that Wkh. tirt * ford * is borrowed 
from Kho. thart. Kho. nask ‘ beak’ corresponds to Wkh. niiék, Sar. 
niisk, but can scarcely be separated from Gawar-Bati naguk, Dameli 
nas, Pashai nosuk, nasuk. 

It is surprising that Kho. should have borrowed any words from 
Yidgha, the dialect of a small and unimportant border-community. 
Yet this seems to be the case, although the situation is considerably 
obscured by the circumstance that Yd. has evidently borrowed many 
words of Ir. origin from Kho., and it is often difficult to distinguish 
such words from those which may have been adopted into Kho. 
from Yd. 

The following are the most probable examples of Kho. borrowing 
from Yd., or an older form of that dialect :-— 

Kho. fa'dam ‘limb, body": Yd. hadamé < Av. handd@man-, with 
regular change of nd <d. A- appears in Yd. without any regard 
to etymology. 

Kho, yéik, yéim ‘to spin’: Yd. yiwn, with regular loss of inter- 
vocalic v/w. Cf. Munji yiwum, Wkh. diip-, Sgl. yw-, yeo- < “qarp-. 

Kho. wraznt (also Pal.) ‘pillow’: Yd. virzané < *varsna 
=< *harznika-. But Kho. werzndini * bolster” < *varz(d)ni is an 
earlier loanword and is probably in its turn the source of Yd. 
oraz dine, 

Kho. zu'ri ‘ wild rose’: Yd. axrio < *a-xarita-(!), cf. Pra. 2dr, ete. 

Kho. peZemik ‘to entrust’; Yd. pizam-, Munji pojon- < “pati- 
jamaya-. 

Kho. #inj ‘needle’: Yd. sinjo, dunjo < *Siino, of. Mj. Hino. The 
Kho. word can scarcely be connected with Kal. sué, suzik, etc. 

Kho. fra ‘muzzle, lip of an animal’: Yd. frusé < Av. frasa- 
‘forwards’ -- -ka-, It is not certain that the Kho. word is 
borrowed from Yd. 

Kho. dréik ‘ to pour out, sow, throw, shave’: Yd. dri- with the same 
varieties of meaning. The word is also found in Munji and must 
be Ir. (*han-drawaya- {). 
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Kho. vrenjéik ‘to fry’: Yd. vroé- (for -wraj- < *vrinj- 2). Cf. Bal. 
brijag. 

Kho. ju-sera ‘a period of two years’. Only given by a Yidgha as 
the translation of his own loh-saza. If correct “sara =< *sarw- 
may be connected with Ir. sak- to pass the time, vide Alphab. 
List, s.v. Soré-. 

Kho. trigpéy ‘dandelion’: cf. Yd. trrép ‘ sour’. 

Kho. ro'mén (O'Brien ro'ménhi) ‘aspen’: Yd. ra'meno. Also in 
Mj. and therefore scarcely of Kho, origin. 

Kho. usturik ‘ to flee, run, jump’: Yd. ustwéé-‘ to jump’. Apparently 
the original Yd. present stem was *ustur-, *ustur-, or *udtur-, 
ustde- being the ancient past stem. 

Kho. au'zetu ‘ heifer (two years old)’: Probably < early Yd. *avze6o 
<*abi- (or “upa-)-zq@ya-; cf. vaciize “pregnant animal’ < 
*upa-(?) cqfyd-, pazefr ‘male sheep one to two years old’ 
< *patizqGyaka-. 

Kho. corar ‘ spark’ corresponds to Yd. caror, but similar forms are 
found also in other Ir. languages. Yd. yernanu ‘ whirlpool, 
eddy ° is borrowed from Kho. yerndnu, yerdanu (Kal. ger'dhan 
fr. Kho.), in its turn a loanword from Ir., cf. Pre. girdab, Sel. 
yerédv and especially Waziri Psht. yrimbai < *gartana-? 

The nature of the relationship between Kho. iwis ‘ bridle’, Zaryeuk 
‘to lament, cry’, sayiirj * large hawk’,? way ‘ price’, and Yd. yuwiz, 
Sirty-, Sayiirs, hity* is unknown. Kho. trus'ni ‘thirsty’ is probably 
a loanword from Ir., but Yd. truéné 4 is borrowed from, and not the 
source of, the Kho. word. I do not know whether Kho. tresna'yuli 
"thyme * is of Ir. origin, Also Yd. tanou ‘ rope ’ (Biddulph) is probably 
borrowed from Kho. tanau < Ir., ef. Prs. taniidan ‘ to twist’. . 

Finally we may mention that Kho. nal ‘ rushes’ is derived from 
Skr. nada- and not borrowed from Munji nol. 

The third Ir. Pamir language bordering upon Chitral is Sanglechi- 
Ishkashmi. The reer evxience of its influence upon Kho. is 
Kho. wérz ‘above’: Sgl. vard: (< *parz- << *barz-). Kho. u'sanu 

‘whetstone ', dumik ‘ to card wool’, yerdik ‘ to turn round’ remind us 
of Sgl. vasin (< *avasdn), damb-, yort- ‘to walk about’ (early loan- 
word from Phl.). But it is by no means that the Kho. words 


* Palola loanword dayiiré. 
® Cf. above, p. 662. 
5 Ales WA. Aas: obs, of Pra. origin. 
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come from Sgl. Cf. e.g. Yd. afseno, Pra. afsin ‘whetstone’; Yd. 
lih- < *dumb- ‘to card’, etc. 

If Kho. a'draz ‘ hillside, forest” is connected with Ishk. alaz, 
dlax ‘hill’ (< *ardaza-) the borrowing must have taken place at an 
early date. Kal adrakh, Pal. adraz ‘ hillside’ may easily be loanwords 
from Kho., from which these languages have borrowed very freely. 

Kho, éid‘in ‘brass kettle’ (> Kal. &'dhin) recalls Ishk. éudan ; 
but both words are probably of Prs. origin, cf. daudan, éi° * cast metal’. 
éa'dan ‘kettle ’ is found also in Yazghulami. Finally may be mentioned 
the very remote possibility of the curious Kho. word yo'li * hare ’ 
having been borrowed from a lost (or not recorded) Sgl. *yoft < 
*gausiya- ‘ (long-) eared’. But what about Kal. gq’ ava'riak, gava'riak 


‘hare’? 


IV 


While the Dardic languages south of Kho. contain a number of 
loanwords from Psht., such words are extremely rare in Kho. It 1s 
not till quite recently that the two languages have come into contact, 
Kho. expanding towards the south and Psht. towards the north in the 
Kunar valley and Dir. 

But there are many words in Kho, which have a general E.Ir. 
appearance, or which agree more or less with forms found in several 
Pamir dialects. Such words will be found in the following Alphabetical 
List (cf. s.vv. copik, lait, meni, muryuliim, palum, roét, doxtik, sd, 
sapik, wor, werkhil, wrazen, zal, (a)romik, rora, say, 2ré) which includes 
also, for the sake of reference, all the words mentioned above, and a 
number of doubtful loanwords, or such as could not easily be fitted 
into the groups dealt with above. There are many other Kho. words 
which contain un-Indian sounds, but which have not been found 
either in Iranian, Turkish, or Burushaski. But there is always the 
possibility of new words having been created within Kho. itself at a 
time when foreign sounds had already been adopted into the phonetic 
system of the language. Cf. e.g. yot ‘dumb’ and dag * boy *, which at 
the same time contain cerebrals and the un-Indian sounds y and 4. 
In Psht. and Bal. words of a similar mixed type are quite numerous. 

At any rate, I hope that the list, in spite of its shortcomings and 
its inconclusiveness, may give some impression of the extent to which 
Kho. has been subject to Ir. influence, and that other scholars may be 
able to trace the source and history of many words which I have had 
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to leave unexplained. I need not add that my Kho. material is by 
no means exhaustive. 7 
ALPHABETICAL List or Inantan Worps rw KHowark 

ard roy ‘eructation’. With a kind of reduplication from Prs, driv 7 
Yd. ara'réy is borrowed from Kho. 

anit * forehead’, v. p. 660. 

anddu ° fever’, v. p. 662. 

anga(h) ‘awake’, v. p. 659. 

anzéik ‘to send’, < Ir. “han-zaya-, cf. Av. za(y)- ‘ mittere’ ? 

anzozt (Lor.) ‘waste, desolate’, Of Tr. appearance, but without 
any known connection. Sgl. zenz-: zity@ ‘to lift, seize , ote., 
cannot be compared. 

is'Kim * silk’, v. p. 657. 

t'kena ‘ awl’, v. p. 659. 

u'sanu “ whetstone’, v. p. 664. 

ishtird: ‘ short’. Cf. Kurd. bird (v. Bartholomae ZDMG., 50, 702) ? 

isprit ‘ blossom ', isprenjil-, igp° ‘to blossom’, v. p. 662. 

isprask ‘ceiling’, v. p. 662. : 

as'gar ‘lungs’, cf. Prs. ganar. 

istari ‘star’. Prob. TA., ef. Ashkun is'ta, ete. 

istér “ horse", v. p. 659. 

iékdlt * excuse’, v. p. 659. 

iikama ‘belly’ v. p. 659. 

iémadréik ‘to count’. 

iipél * whistling’, v. p. 659. 

usturik “to flee, spring’ vy. p. 664. 

awoertk, aurik ‘to ride’. Cf. Av. bar-, Yaghn. voridki ‘ to ride’. 

wis “ bridle’, v. p. 664. 

u'zdr ‘ladder’, v. p. 663. 

a'xrdinu * stable’, < *arur-dan- ? 

‘dyukun ‘ega', = "a(w)yak, cf. Prs. saya, etc. But -un ? 

au'zetu ‘heifer’, v. p. 664. 

bo'yiizu ‘frog’. Cf, Pre. Garay, va°, ete., Av. vazaya-. With trans- 
position, ef. Munji tuyzaya. 

brénsk, bron ‘ meadow‘, Kal. brunz, Pal. brhiinzv, Dam, birds. Poss. 
< *mranz < Ir. *marza-. But Av. maraza-‘ border country *. 

bésk ‘ thick’, Cf, Wkh. baJ, Sgl. vadk, ete. 2 

basoy, bas ‘ stream divided into many rivulets ’. Yd. (yduyo) baxdiyo id, 

ba'than ‘ country’, v. p. 658. 

biz'bar ‘eagle’, v. p. 663. 
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*holik ‘ to play ', v. p. 660. 

copik ‘to gather, pick’ : Wkh. éiip-, Sar. cev-, Yd. éiiv-. 

carax ‘ spark’, v. p. 664. 

édik, éhoik ‘ to be frozen’. Pres. *é(h)diman. Prob. from Prs. éa(hjidan 
‘to feel cold’, cf. Munji éty-. 

ti'dhin ‘ brass pot’, v. p. 665. 

‘arwelu ‘headman of several villages’, édrbi ‘ village headman’ : 
Prs. darba ‘fatness’ (cf. Oss. bastj-soi ‘the fat of the land, a 
prominent man’). 

that ‘lake’, v. p. 660, 

éa'tir ‘tent’, v. p. 660. 

éazur ‘ spinning wheel’, v. p. 660. 

do'yar ‘ finger nail *, v. p. 662. 

dumik ‘to card wool’, v. p. 664. 

dr#ik ‘to pour ont’, etc., v. p. 663. 

drozum ‘ silver’, v. p. 660. 

drazéik ‘to load up’ (> Kal. of Urtsun drae-). Ir. darz- ‘to wrap 
up, to load ', cf. Sar. Serz- * to load’ and Et. Voc. Psht. s.v. léal. 

diuwarth “ door’, v. p. 660. 

frosk ‘right, true’, Ir. ? 

fréé* muzzle’, v. p. 663. 

frifzik ‘to sniff’. Cf. Wkh. ferz- ‘to sneeze’? 

qu'ddz ‘ trouble’, v. p. 659. 

girwaléy * peach ’, v. p. 660. 

qurzen “ garden", v. p. 658. 

yeik ‘to spin’, v. p. 663. 

yaeti ‘leather’. Ir.? But ef. Gawar-Bati guci, Dam. get, Waig. guét, 
Kal. (Leitner) gao. 

yal ‘ polo” (Kal. gal). Pr. yal ‘ rolling *, yaluk playing ball’. Dialect 
form < “gart- 1 

yaléik ‘to curl’. Prs. yuldla ‘ curls’, but no corresponding verb. 

yalwanj ‘ kite", v. p. 659. 

yolt ‘hare’, v. p. 665. 

yan ‘wooden trough ', Ir. ? 

yon ‘ like ', v. p. 660. 

yarik ‘ to turn (into) ’, v. p. 662. 

ydri ‘upland pasture’. Av. gairi- ° mountain *, ete. ? 

yrue ‘a bunch of grapes’. Prob. LA. in spite of the y-. Cf. Gawar- 
Bati urs, Pal. griic, Dam. gu'rus, g*ruc, Psht. of Dir gurir 
‘ strawberry ’. Kal. rue * bunch of grapes’ < Kho. 
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yardik ‘ to turn round ", ¥. p. 664, 

yranu ° pregnant ’, v. p. 660. 

yer‘nanu ‘eddy’, v. p. 664. 

yuzdr * footsteps’, v. p. 659. 

ha'dam ‘limbs, body’, v. p. 663. 

ha'rén ‘ mirror’, v. p. 660. 

horsk * straight, true ’ (Dam. dske * truth ') < Ir. *urzk, ef, ¥d. urzwy, 
ete. Kal. 'tfuk is LA. 

ke'leé * fathom’, vy. p. 658. 

krenj ‘ wrinkle’, v. p. 659, 

_ kar'vas ‘ cotton’ (Kal, kra'vas). Borrowed from Pra. karvds, was 
(in its turn from Ind.), and again borrowed from Kho. into Yd. 

kusk(omal) ‘ armpit’. Cf. Prs. kas 

kisi ‘magpie’, vy. p. 662. 

kitep “ book’, v. p. 658. 

ko'ver ‘ pigeon *. Prob, IA., ef. Kal. ko'hal- (Kal. u. ko'hér). But Waig. 
kupto, Gawar-Bati kipota are perhaps early Ir. loanwords. 

Kham *‘ palate’, v. p. 658. 

Khow'gor * sword’: Prs. azangal, Sogd. 2nyr, Yd. xu'gor, Ar. zanjar 
(< Prs.). 

lait * plain, steppe’, Kal. thast, Pal. ihast ‘ plain, flat’. From an 
Ir. i- dialect, cf. Prs. dass ? 

meni * guest’. < *mémn-, cf. Prs. mihman, etc. 2 

muryuliim ‘down of birds’, ‘ wool of ibex', Whkh. margilam * goat's 
wool *, 

niméz ‘ prayer’, v. p. 660, 

nask ‘beak’, v. p. 663. 

na'wes * grandchild’, v. p. 658. 

mivésik ‘to write’, v. p. 659. 

nara ‘pea’, v. p. 659. 

palum (Kal. pal'im) ‘ soft, smooth’. Whh. pal(a)m * soft, smooth, 
fine powder’, Yd. polam ‘soft, smooth, fine ', Bal. pddm. Also 
Prs. palm * dust’ from an I- dialect ? 

pe'lésk ‘rug’, v. p. 658. Cf. Shughni pa'lds. 

pulunguste * finger-ring’, Wkh. plongést, but Yd. parguaété (< *paran- 
quéti’). Not found in Prs. 

posp ‘wool’. Probably an early loanword from Ir. pasém. Found in 
most Dardic dialects; Kal. pas, Bashk. pam, Gawar-Bati pam, eve. 

pot * polo ball’, v, p. 662. 

paxturi ‘ sunny side’, y. p. 660, 
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paz ‘ breast’, v. p. 662. 

pezemnk * to entrust ', v. p. 663. 

phivrdan * shirt’, v. p. 658. 

plurwal * trousers", v. p. 658. 

phost * skin’, v. p. 658. 

roti * fast’, v. p. 660. 

regis ‘beard’, v. p. 662. 

rim ‘tail’. Acc. to Turner (Nep. Diet., s.v. dumsi) early loanword 
from Prs. In that case the only Kho. word with r- < Ir. 6-. 
The long &@ would be difficult to explain. Probably IA. = Skr. 

ro'men ‘aspen’, v. p. 664. 

ronzik, ranzuman ‘to shiver’ (Kal. ronz-, Dam. rdz-). Probably Ir. 
ranz- < *ra-rz-, cf. Prs. larzidan, Psht. réidédal, ete. Welsh 
Gypsy rizer- < *rirz-? 

rogt * daylight’. Whkh. rat ‘ day’, Sgl. raét ‘ dawn’. 

riwif ‘ rhubarb ’, v. p. 659. 

roxzcik * to leave behind’. Ir. ? 

rozm “ embers ', v. p. 662. 

sa'puk * hoof’, v. p. 662. 

sor ‘head’. The o indicates a rather early borrowing. Yd. soro * ear 
of corn’ from Kho. 

sareik ‘to appear’, v. p. 662. 

sriivg ‘horn’. Cross between *éring (< érngd-) and Av. sri-? The 
modern Pamir dialects all have § < sr, for instance Yd. #1. 

“sara, v. p. 664. 

sauzéik ‘to sew, prepare *. Ir. { 

sa'ydr] ‘hawk’, v. p. 664. 

din] ‘ needle’, v. p. 663. 

Sinjar ‘jujube-tree', Prs. sinjid Yd. saziyo, Munji sijia. Ane. loan- 
word from Ir. (with s-{ > 4-j) or vice versa ? 

séré (O'Brien) ‘stumbling’. Cf. Prs. dazidan, Yd. s*xuy- * to 
stumble ’. 

Sérik “ horn’, v. p. 658. 

Soxtik, Jaréuman, Sors- (O'Brien, Ganj-i-Pukhto) ‘to pass, cross a 
pass, to forgive’, in the G.-i-P. ‘to pass’ (about the time). 
Kal. éazsim from Kho., Sel. gezs-, Wkh. éoxs-‘ to pass’, Probably 
< *saréa- from Ir. sak- ‘ to pass (the time) ’. 

sa‘ black". Wkh. Siu Sel. fav. Ir. ? 

fablifs ‘lucerne’, v. p. 658. 
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samgir ‘ guts", v. p. 663. 

fonthu ‘raven’, v. p. 662. 

sa'pik ‘bread’. Wkh. zapik, Shgh. Sapik, ete., v. Rep. Lingu. Miss. 
Aigh., p. 77. 

fanau ‘rope’, v. p. 664, 

towk * shallow’: Prs. tunuk, ete, Also Kho. tonuk ‘ thin, delicate’, etc. 

ta'par-zing * battle-axe’, v. p. 660. 

trus'ni ‘thirsty’, v. p. 664. 

trispoy ‘dandelion’, v. p. 664. 

tu'vek ‘gun’, v. p. 659. 

tormiran * daughter-in-law ' ( ? ? ), v. p. 661. 

wd * again, Prs, baz’. Prs, wi is used only as a verbal prefix. 

we- ‘without’ < Ir. *(a)8é-, Prs. 6@ we-tatu ‘fatherless’: we-ral 
“tasteless ", wé-soru ‘ widow ’. 

way ‘price’, v. pp. 662, 664. 

waru ‘rain’, v. p. 662. 

wor ‘smell’ (> Pal. dr). < *866, cf. Wkh. val, Werchikw. loan- 

werkhi ‘lamb’; werkhalu ‘ram, three years old’. Scarcely borrowed 
from Ir., Wkh. wiirk, ete, 

wartim * felt, numda’: wardnk* poste 

wrenJaik ‘to fry’, v. p. 664, 

warz ‘ above ’, v. p. 664. 

werzidina * bolster’, v. p. 663. 

wraznt * pillow *, v. p. 663. 

wrazun “wing’ (Kal. bazir-gundi); wardenén lo (Kal. wrazan-lou) 
‘flying squirrel’; postwrazun, poz'wazur, postw® (Kal. porwrazan) 
‘bat’. Cf. Yd. wirzeyo, Munji vozargo, Psht. wazar, eto. 

we-soru © widow’ (> Yd. wisarwo). Ir. *Sé-sar ‘ headless’, cf. Kal. 
a-sisa * widow, bé-sar’. 

wezen ‘evening’ < “wz-ayana-, cf. Av. uzayara-, uzayeirina-, Yd. 
IZvEnE, 

‘zacum ‘owner’, Ir. } ? 

wal (Kal. KAal', Yd. xa! from Kho.) ‘taste’, < Ir. *x*al =< xd, 
Pra. iwi. 

él * sweat’, v. p. 662 (Pash. of Kurangal Ad'lz from Psht.). 

zomk, aromik, awamik ‘to descend’. Whh. fam-, cf. Sar. fdve-, 
Yd. zafs-, Pre. zambanidan ‘to bend’, etc. 

zer ‘stench’, Ir, ? 

zora* mill’. Cf, Sgl. cuSari. Yd. ziryo, ete, 


an; Ja waruni * siah-pos*. Ir. ? 
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rir ‘other’. Ir. ? 

ru'ri ‘wild rose’, v. p. 663. 

xéseik ‘to entreat’. Ir. ? 

rask ‘soft’. Ir. ? 

xo’p ‘dream’, Prs. cusp ‘asleep’. But 3! 

ratan *‘ house’, v. p. 660. 

rausik, zowsik ‘ to request’. Ir., cf. Arm. zawsim ‘Tsay’! f 

zu'san* happy’ (Kal. xo'san, Dam, Kho! san, Bashgali kusan from Kho.). 
Cf. Sogd. °xwasant (‘ywi'nt)? Or Pre. cudnan ! 

xo'ydanu ‘belly’. Ir. ? 

raz'giim ‘ carrot’, Kati (Chitral) ga2'gim. *gaj(a)k( + tm) of LA. origin, 
but perhaps influenced in the ending by Sgl., Prs. Salydm 
* turnip *. 

yorman ‘ woe, arman’ (in poetic formula). Early loanword from Prs. 
érman with Kho. é- > yo- (cf. yo'mun * winter ’). 

yardn Bidd., yuran O’Brien ‘year’, yerwan Bidd. * solstice’. 
Connection with Av. yar- ‘ year’ is very improbable. 

yozun(u) ‘yoke’. < Middle Ir. *yézan = Skr. yojana- ? 

2éik ‘to agree to’. Ir.? 

zy ‘fat, grease’, Yazghulami 2éy * liquid fat’, Psht. de ‘fat of the 
kidneys ” (and Oss. ga(m): ‘marrow " 7). 

zo'méik ‘to yawn’, v. p. 662. 

cdru ‘old’, Prs. zar ‘ old man’, Yd. 2dr. 

zéré ‘yellow’. Ir. *zért + 6, cf. Seistani zeréa or zardi ‘ rust disease 
of wheat’. Shgh. zeret ‘ rust’. Kho. 2érbali ° yellow rose " < *zérd- 
wali ¢ 

iar * poison’, v. p. 660. 

-feri ‘ young animal’, v. p. 660. 

tiryak ‘to lament’, v. p. 664.7 


1 Also the other Dardic languages contain some carly Ir. loanwords, 1 have 
mentioned Shina, etc., guépar * prince ', Rep., p. 76. Others are ¢.g. Kal. pare (Piam. 
parti) ‘sieve’: Purachi pariddn; Kal. sa'eéu, “élas ‘small flat basket’, sohida 
‘big, deep basket’ < “sapal-: Pre. aapad, cte.; shantyat ‘child-bearing “+ AY. 
sqéyo-; Gawar-Bari sdfak, Bashkarik jatek ‘boy(s)’: Phi. sitak; Dameli répat 
“fox (or TA 1); Ashkun butatms ‘almond': Pra. &iddm, otc. ; Palola bétimgala 
‘tomato, egg-plant ', Kohistani Shins bhafuagar : Prs. badingdn < LA, (through Ir. 7). 








The History of p in 
By A. N. NamasImMuta 
YHE change of p, initial and intervocalic, to A in Kanarese was 
noticed by Western scholars early. Caldwell! says “ the initial 
p of nearly all the words—whether they are pure Dravidian or Sanskrit 
derivatives—shangesto h”’. A more careful study of this change of 
p to A was made by Kittel in iis Grammar.* He points out that initial 
p was changed to A in Kédiraja’s time (1260) optionally. But he has 
not given evidence from the inscriptions to show when p changed 
to A, 
Below are summarized the results of an analysis of the inseriptional 
forms given in the appendix to this article. 
INITIAL p- 
Initial p- was maintained till the end of the ninth century, In the 
sixth and seventh centuries the following words appear :— 
pai (= NK. halt), parvaruman (Adruvarannu), palum (hala), 
pavu (hdvu), pin (hishde), pirigum (hiri), pulla (hullannu), pulu (hulu), 
pina (hiinu), peran (Aera, hora), perjediya (hezjede), peleuge (heccu), 
periya (hiriya), példa (helida), pokka (hokka), pogevogi (hogahogi), 
pomgol- (homgol-), podeda (hodeda), poragu (horagu). 
So, too, in the eighth and ninth centuries (see Appendix). 
Forms with A- < p- appear first in the tenth century. The A- 
forms are more common in prose, especially where the boundaries of 
lands granted to mathas and temples are described ; in verse very few 
A- forms occur. 
' CDG., pp. 156 and 157. 
(The following abbreviations are used in this article :— 
CDG, = R. Caldwell: Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
EC. = Epigraphia Carnatica. 
El, = Epigraphia Indica. 
KEE. = Kornifata Bhisd Bhiisana. 
KG. = F. Kittel: Grammer of the Kanarese Language. 
KSS. = KNarpdfake Sabdanuddeana. 
KVV. = Karsifaka Kavydvaldbana. 
MK. = Middle or Mediaeval Kannada, 
NK. = New (Modern) Kannada. 
OK. = Old Kannads. 
7 KG., Sections iH, 184, 223, 234, 70, 
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In the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries A- forms are more 
frequent than p- even in verse: they are even more numerous in prose. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries very few forms with p- 
are found ; and in the seventeenth century p- occurs only in verse. 

Already in the thirteenth century this A- < p- was itself beginning 
to disappear: in a.p, 1219 we find ogu (= hogu), odar (= hodar), 
EI., .v, p. 261. 

To-day in the colloquial speech of the uneducated, A- — p- has 
practically disappeared before vowels of all qualities. The uneducated, 
trying to speak well, often insert an h- when it is not etymologically 
required. 2 

INTERVoCALIC -p- 

Primitive Kanarese possessed no -p-, only -pp-. Dravidian *)- 
had already become -v-. This is seen even where -p- was the initial 
of the second member of a compound as early as the seventh century : 
edevidiyal, Edevolalnadu, pogevog:, miivetmira, marijuvl, bittaval, 

This -pp- was, like other double consonants, shortened to -p- 
after a long vowel, or in the terminational element of polysyllabic 
words or even in dissyllabic forms of certain auxiliary verbs and 
pronouns. 

In the seventh century the causative sufix appears with -p- 
(<= -pp-) in kalupe, and as an auxiliary verb apdr appears beside 

This -p-, like initial p-, became A in the tenth century: Adhan 
(A.D, 910). After a short vowel ina termination : nadahidar (a.p, 1004), 

The change affects -p- of Sanskrit loanwords : wrham (a.p. 1382) 
< arpam. 

The inscriptions have the following examples of -A- < -p- << -pp-: 
1004 nadahidar sattarendu, EC. i, 46: 1172 ulihim, ET. xv, Madagihal : 
1175 alihidade, EC. i, 65: 1182 haha (48), EL. xiv, Kurugod; 1218 
hoharu appa, EC. iv, Hg. 23; 1223 hodharn (6), EC. vii, Sk, 175; 
1229 aluhidava ( 12), EC, iv, Gu. 19; 1282 appa (19), EC. ii, 334; 
1295 kondamtaha (11), EC. iv, ¥l. 44; 1300 baharu (37), EC. iii, 
TN. 98; ilihikottu (27), baha (35); 1317 alihida (26), hohara (30), 
EC. iv, Ch. 116; 1368 hoharu (31), baheu (25), ullamtaha (19), EC. 
i, 344; bahevu (16), EC. iii, Nj. 117; 1370 iharu (15), hdhara 
(16), EC. iv, Ch. 97: 1376 hohaga (8), EC. vii, Sk. 57: 1390 
hdharu, EC. i, 39; 1391 hdharu, EC. iv, Yd. 1: 1932 appudakke 
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(21), EC. vii, Sh. 11; 1406 alupidavam, EC. ii, Sr. 105 ; 1409 bahevu 
(79), antaha, EC. n, 255 ; aha, EC. vii, Sh. 70; 1431 bahiri (53), 
EC. vi, Sh. 71; 1437 héharu, EC. in, Ml. 4; 1444 hohanu (11, 12, 15), 
EC. iv, Yd. 7: 1477 hdharu (28), bahiri (20), EC. iti, Md. 77; 1484 
hdharu (18), baheu (21), EC. iv, Ng. 59; 1500 hoharu, EC. ii, 395; 
1500 hdguvaru, EC. ii, 340; 1517 hoharu (10, 11), EC. ili, My. 5; 
1539 bahevn (7), EC. ii, 225; bahenu (15), EC. i, 224; 1544 appa 
(12), hovaru (35), EC. i, 10; 1550 bahadu (15), hdharu (19), EC. ii, 
My, 50: 1557 hdha (38), EC. vii, Hg. 9; 1564 kaluhi (8), yihan (14), 
EC, iv, Yl. 29; 1576 bahiri, EC. iv, Yd. 59; 1620 alupidavanu (15), 
EC. iii, My. 17; 1645 yiha, EC. iv, Ch. 124; 1663 bahiri (53), EC. iti, 
My. 13; 1670 bahiri (20), EC. iv, 1 and 9,119; 1672 bahudu, EC. 
vii, Sk. 215: 1678 baha (25), EC. iii, Sr. 94; 1593 Yihadu, EC. 1, 11; 
1753 yiha, EC. iy, Ch. 128. 

Further, the pronominal forms of OK. antappa, intappa, entappa 
have become antaha, intaha, entaha in MK. ; in NK. anthd, inthd, enthd. 


SURVIVAL OF p- Forms 

Many words are still used both in literary composition and 
colloquial speech with an initial p-. A few of them are loanwords : 
pakka ‘a side’, pagadi ‘tribute, tax’, paccad: ‘a kind of pickle’, 
patti ‘a squared rafter’, paftu ‘ hold, seizure ', patte * the rind or bark 
of trees’, padwealu ‘the west’, padde ‘ maturity °, palaka “ practice, 
habit’, padu ‘ experiencing’, p@pa ‘a small child’, palu ‘a share’, 
pedasu ‘ hardness’, pottare ‘a hole in the trunk of a tree, pokari ‘a 
profligate ', pati * joining °, panisu © to string together ', polu ‘ wasting '. 

In some cases p- and A- forms are both found in use, but 
differentiated in meaning ‘-— 

A. From the same Root 

palu sm, ‘ruined place’ used in proverbs which retain archaic 
forms; Aalu vb. ‘ to be spoiled, to ruin’. 

pettu sn. ‘a blow’; vb. ‘to beat as with a hammer’ ; hettu vb. 
‘ to thrust (with the penis) ’, perhaps to avoid the use of the expression 
which had acquired a vulgar meaning, peffu was borrowed from the 
literary language in the meaning of * a blow ’ and ‘ to beat’. 

B. From different Roots 

hal ‘milk’, pal ‘a share’; Addu * to sing’ and ‘a song’, padu 
‘difficulty experienced’; Aurudu ‘rivalry’, purudu ‘the pollution 
after the birth of a child’ ; Adlu ‘ to resemble ’, palu * waste °. 
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EVIDENCE From LITERATURE 
wammars: There are four grammars of the ancient Kanarese 
nguage. But in a book on rhetoric, ap. 877, Kavirdjamdrga, the 
portion relating to grammar is comparatively small. In the part on 
rhetoric we find no A- initial or otherwise in the pure Kanarese word. 

I, 1045. Karndtakakavydvalokana is in verse. There is no }- at all. 

II, 1045. Karnatakabhisabhisana by Nagavarmma includes 
A- in the alphabet (KBB. 6). In Sitra 115, he says “ pe hiva "— 
that p> A often initially and intervocalically, as the examples he 
gives prove ; palage = halage ; kiipu > kahu. 

TIT, 1260. Sabdamanidarpana by Kééiraja. He includes A- in 
his account of the alphabet (SMD., 8. 33). In S. 159, he states that 
single p of pure Kanarese words often changes to A and that such a 
change is beautiful (sundaram), but he definitely points out that long 
P (-pp-) does not become -A- and says that it is dustara or difficult. 
Examples given are upparam, kappuram, tappu, bippandam, muppu, 





: muppuri, soppu, heppu. But in 8. 150 -pp- of the pronominal antappa, 


lappa, enfappa are changed into a single -A-, i.e. aniaha, intaha, 
and entaha, 

Further, in sitras 254, 258, and 292 he points out how Sanskrit 
loanwords with p- change to h- in Kanarese ; pasunam > hisunam, 
pasa > hisa. 

The disappearance of A- initially is not unknown to him. In 8. 
271 he gives hithgu > ingue, harisapinda > ancevindu : harisa > anmwee, 
himnqulikam > irmgulikarn, 

Use of unnecessary A- was known to Reéiraja (Smd. 269): agni 
> hagei. 

IV, 1604. Karndtakaéabdanudisana by Bhattakalamka. 

In 8. 6 he includes 4 in the Kanarese alphabet: in 8. 145 p>h 
often, e.g. pattike > hattige : pivara > hivara, gépura > gohura. 
In 8. 296, Tihurantakan and Gahuram with -A- are referred to as being 
correct. In 8. 497, appam > aham, appudu > ahudu. In 8. 576 he 


states that hu (< pu) is to be affixed to bd ‘ to come’ to form verbal 


nouns. 


APPENDIX 
Eighth Century.—T26 punname, EC. ti, Tn. 1: 740 puttade (21), 
EC. iii, My. 55; poppandu (16), EC. iii, My. 55: 750 pin, EC. ii, 79 ; 
pannirvvarparvvar, pattu, EC. iv, 149: 4 pervallame, EC, iv, Hg. 4 : 
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776 paleya (66), EC. Ng. 85; 800 pdldu, pigi, periya; wn, 35, 4; 
800 perbala, EC, iv, Sr. 160. 

Ninth Century.—810 pisuvan (7), EC. i, Nj. 26 ; 830 puttida (5), 
EC. vii, SK. 283 ; 870 palaram (9), EC. in, Nj. 75; 870 parvvarumam 
(10), EC. iii, Nj. 76; 884 padinayduvarisadandu, EC. n, 394; 888 
padinentaneya (5), EC. i, 2; peddoregareya (6), ponnum (14); 890 
pattugadyanada (8), EC. i, 3,8; 890 pervvayala (71), pérdnie (73), 
pallame (74); perolve (65), pervaltiya (75), perggolliya (76), EC. iv, 
Yd. 80; 898 Elecaga palliya (3), EC. im, Nj. 98. 

Tenth Century—900 puttegu (6), EC. mi, TM. 115; 907 Polalasetti 
(6), padinaydupananum (11), pattondiya (8), EC. ni, ND. 14; 910 
lékake hohan, EC. iii, Sr. 154; 930 perggedegalum (6), paridava (14), 
EC. iv, 149, 116; 950 pandiyum (11), piriya (12), EC. m, Md. 41; 
972 punnameyum (7), piriya Holma (5), EC. in, Nj. 183; 978 piridu 
(18), Perggadiirurh (11), Peddoregare (13), EC. i, 4 ; 960 puttidom (15), 
puttidar (6), EC. iii, Tn. 69; 982 perarorbbarum (41), paruvalli (61), 
podisuva (6), pogalisu (3), EC. i, 134; 982 pogalisal (113), példapem 
(31), porage (80), pusivude (45), piridiva, EC. n, 133 ; 985 perggade 
(2), poge, EI. xvii, p. 170; 995 pogale, EC. ti, 121; 1000 punname 
(7), Bihagimundana (9), Haiicadarmasetti (11), Bokahalli (13), 
Hakadivadi (14), Gérahalli (15), HC. 1, 5. 

Eleventh Century.—1004 nadahidaresattarendu (6), EC. i, 46; 
1007 ponno] (14), penadotti, palaram (22), EC. iii, Tn. 44; 1012 
eraduhottina (30), payisidar (11), EC. im, Sr. 140; 1019 parbbi (14), 
halladi (29, 30), holakke (29), holada (31), hid6rita (32), piddmta 
(40), puduke (16), EC. vii, Sk. 125; 1021 padineydu kolaga (18), 
punusevaram (20), pimbolanum (21), EC. iv, HG. 16; 1021, 1036 
hadinentu (22), piiddmta (25), EC, vii, Sk. 126; 1049 Hosanada (28), 
ponnarakottu (31), EC. iv, Gu. 93; 1050 panneradam (9), EC. 1, 30; 
1050, 1057 pervvayal (18), polipare (16), pogi (26), pogale negalutum 
(27), EC. iv, 149,18; 1058 Haruvanahalli, Arakanahalli (12), Hennel- 
ldinabhimi (21), karhgonda hallihamgalabam (26), hunise (29), EC. i, 
35; 1060 Huliyakereya (11), Hegga naleya (14), haduvanakolada 
(15), Heggerege (19), halliya (21), hiriya (23), EC. vii, Sh. 6; 1063 
parekira (24), harekira (25), hiriyakereya (27), horavarige (24), 
EC. vii, Ci, 18; 1070 Midanahaduvana (6), Hosavalli (8), EC. 1, 49 ; 
1070 Hosavallisiddhaévara mahadévargge, posavalli (6), EC. i, 50; 
1071 heggade (57), hesar (94), EI. xv, p. 387; 1075 halla (46-51), 
hadada (52), hanneradu (54); 1 hadinaru (55), halla (55), pidérnta 
(53, 55), El. xv, p. 96¢; 1076 perggade (33), paduvarggam (24), 
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panneradu (30); Kotehalasivanta (35), hesara (38), EC. vii, HE. 14 ; 
1079 baraha (49), posavolala (33), EC. iv, Ne. 56; perggadegala 
(29); 1085 poltirkkum (48), példu (59), poydam (59), harige (47), 
harige (51), Hennavurada (51), pere (44), EC. vii, Sh. 10: 1087 hida 
(24), EC. iv, Yd. 2; 1089 Hosavura (3), posavura (4), pérottirhge (5), 
palaram (5), Hosaviira (6), EC. vii, Sk. 298 - 1095 hasuvum haruvanam 
konda (58), EC. i, 57; Biivanahalliyam (9), EC. iv, Kp. 49; 1097 
horege (55), hérirhge (55), honnam (56), pana, paduvalu, EI. xvii, 
p. 182; 1099 Panasigenivasi, EC. iv, Yd. 24: 1100 pesarvvadedar 
(23), EC. ii, 69. 

Twelfth Century.—1104 putti (20), hermmaga] (39), EC. vii, Sk. 
131; 1107 Hosavolal (4), Posavolala (5), Sdgepalli (5), EC. iv, HG. 
107; 1107 hérimge (14), honna (15), hér (17), Panumgall (9), panay 
(15), périn (17), ET. xii, p. 12 ; 1110 hattu (33), and all the rest begin 
with p-, El. xv, 26 (Mutgi inseription) ; 1112 paduvalu (80), pom, 
ponna (84), pana (83), héda (77), hola (77), halla (78), hattu (78), 
El. xn, p. 36 (Ittagi); 1113 pogalvudujanam (26), EC. ii, 126; 
1115 perggade (44), Hoyasalamaharaja (156), EC. ii, 127; 1118 
hirubageyam, EC. ti, 126; 1120 hesarittu (11), halli (11), Hoysala (5), 
KC. iii, 32, 43; 1123 hadimiiru karicina holavigeya (54), polvavarar 
(17), Poysaladévara piriyarasi (42), EC. ii, 132: 1124 Herm- 
madigavundana (3), EC. iii, Nj. 194; 1125 Halasige and palasige, 
EI. xi, p. 298 ; 1135 hivinatétamum, EC. ii, 384: 1144 hamdiyan 
(6), EC. iti, Md. 22; 1145 pd pé vadi pogendu (148), EC. ii, 140; 
1147 hore, hirhgidudu, hal, hom, pannirpuligere, padedu, hattar, 
hola, hala, horeya, halla, ET. xvi, p. 44; 1148 honnalakottu (18), 
baraha (2), EC. iti, Nj. 110; 1150 hanavinalekka (20), hermmaga] 
(39), EC. vi, Sk. 131; 1152 Tailaha, Hanurhgall, panumgall, ET. 
xvi, p. 36; 1159 haduvalu (62), huniseya (62), hiriyaru (62), EC. ii, 
d45; 1162 halgalam (31), hOheyam (32), hiin (33), and the rest are 
all p-, EY. xviii, p. 212; 1163 Hullarajam (108), HeggadekGrayyanum 
(103), EC. ii, 64; 1172 Hemmadi (12), Ulihim (32), hiridurh (82, 4) 
(in verse), both p and A in prose, EI. xv, Madagihal; 1175 Hoysana 
(4), Biluhunadu (7), alihidade (16), hoharu (19), EC, i, 65; 1175 
Hiivinapadage (3), himdegade (3), honnabeddaleya (4), EC. ii, 242: 
1179 hidabatteya (45), hulumadiya (43), Hiriyadévarabettakkam (44), 
haduvalu, hiriya, halla (44), EC. ii, 397; Hoysalana (32), Térahanam 
(33), Torapa (63), hiriya (67, 71, 73), hola (73), paduva (71), EI. xix, 
P. 226; 1180 poy, pesaran (4), Hanamgallu (17), Hoysalavira- 
ballala (19), Kaluhalli (22), EC. iii, Tn, 106 = 1182 piriya (36), paduval 
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(40, 47, 48), pa (40), hahe (40), hirtya (44), hdha (48), EI. xiv 
(Kurugad); 1184 pasuge, périmge, hala, hasuge, hana, El. xvii, 
p. 189; 1195 puttidam (7), pididam (16), pimgugum (32), hanamiiru 
(56), EC. ii, 335; 1199 hattigalegado] (14), EC. iv, Ng. 47; perar: 
1200 hdgalu (11), halh (11), hiride (11), EC. iv, Kp. 47. 

Thirteenth Century.—1203 hore (46), hasurhbe (47), Hotteyya (43), 
perggere (41), hola (45), huttida (48), EC. vii, Sh. 88 ; 1204 pendodam 
(52), périm (54), otherwise all A-, EI. xiii, p. 16; 1206 hana (16), 
hiriya (13), hokkade (28), EC. ii, 333; 1210 Huligere (13), hitu (13), 
paduva, padeda (40), EI. xix, 194; 1213 Harahondanamaga (3), 
Kondahdhali (4), EC. iii, Ml. 37; 1214 perggade (12), heggade (14), 
EC, vii, Sk. 245; 1217 haduvanahuniseya, EC. u, 170; 1218 rahuta, 
hoharu, appa (20), EC. iv, Hg. 24; 1218 hesara (49), Hadavalagogn 
(21), pusi (9), EC. vii, Sh. 5; 1223 hadinaraneya (2), halli (4), hohaga 
(6), halaram (6), EC. vii, Sk. 175 ; 1229 hodaru (1), Heriyanida (8), 
aluhidava (12), EC. iv, Gu. 19; 1295 hesarimdam (37), hdda (41), 
pesarvetta, pokkade (17), EC. iii, Md. 121; 1246 Hiriyabettadi (2), 
EC. ii, 165 ; 1255 higi huttida, EC. 1,6; Hoysana, appa, aha; 1276 
samanvitavaha (for appa) (15), EC. im, Md. 70; Sthavaravaha (15), 
EC. iii, Md. 70; 1282 horagagi (26), appa (19), EC. ii, 334; 1285 
baluhiride (12), Hoyisala (8), Haradayya (26), EC. iii, Md. 62; 1290 
hallada (20), hérobbe (22), EC. iii, Tn. 27; 1295 Homma (11), 
Kondarataha (11), EC. iv, Yl. 44 (for appa) ; 1300 baharu (37), EC. 
iii, Tn. 98; ilihikottu (27), baha (35) (for barppa), honnonu, EC. il, 
Ta. 98. 

Fourteenth Century —1317 alihida (26), hoharu (30), EC. iv, Ch. 
116; 1825 hattu (10), Hosahalli (10), hadinaidu (22); 1348 
Hanagallirnge (4), EC. i, 63; 1560 hogi (9), Hulukdda Chikkanyayya 
(3), EC. i, 67 ; 1368 hdharu (31), honninge (25), baheu (20), ullamtaha 
(19) (for appa), hadinentu (14), EC. ii, $44; bahevu (26), EC. ili, 
Nj. 117; 1870 iharu (15), hdharu (16), EC. iv, Ch. 97; 1376 hayidu 
(8), hohaga (8), EC. vii, Sk. 57 ; 1377 birhnaham (20), EC. vii, Sk. 35, 
for vijfiipana ; 1382 nrpam and ntham (king), pogalgu (14), EC. ui, 
. Nj. 21; 1382, 1390 halla (7), halli (8), hariva (8), pesaranittu (=4), 
hunisedalu (25), héharu, hamdiya (51), EC. i, 39; 1391 hottina (6), 
hoharu, EC. iv, Yd. 1; 1992 excepting appudakke, every p- and -p- 
is A- and -A-, EC. iii, Ml. 47; 1400 ahudu (21), EC, vii, Sh. 11. 

Fifteenth Century.—1406 halli (7), alupidavam (15), EC. ni, Sr. 
105 ; 1409 babevu (79), horina (78), asidhiranavamtaha, EC. u, 255 ; 
abhivrddhigal aha hage (27), EC. vii, Sh. 70; 1431 anubhavisi, bahiri 
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(53), EC. vii, Sh, 71; 1437 hoharu, EC. iii, ML 4; 1444 hohann (11, 
12, 13), EC. iv, Yd. 7; 1477 hodharu (26), bahiri (20), EC. iii, Md. 77; 
1484 hdharu (18), baheu (21), EC. iv, Neg. 59; 1500 hdharn, EC. ii, 
395 ; 1500 hdguvaru, EC. ii, 340; all A- and -A- except in verse. 

Sizteenth Century.—1509 sahddararaha (10), EC. ii, 228; 1513 
hage (25), EC. ii, Gu. 3: 1517 hdharu (10 and 11), EC. iii, My. 5; 
1539 bahevu (7), EC. ti, 225: 1539 bahenu (13), EC. ii, 224; 1539 
adahagiralagi (7), adahanu (8), EC. ii, 224 ; 1544 horhnu (28), Hanasdge 
(27), halaru (33), Hosahalli (27), appa (12), Hosagadde (54), havaru 
(35), EC. i, 10; 1550 bahadu (15), hoharu (19), EC. iii, My. 50; 1557 
yi hattanada (10) (for pattanada), hosa (38), EC. vii, HI. 9: 1564 
birinaha (8), kaluhi (8), yihari (14), EC. iv, Yl. 29; 1569 adahu (10), 
EC. iv, Hg. 41; 1576 bahiri (30), EC. iv, Yd. 59. 

Seventeenth Century.—1620 alupidavan (13), EC. in, My, 17; 
1634 adahu (18), adavakotamtavaru (40), hdharu (49), EC. ii, 352: 
adahina (23), adava (24), EC. ii, 250+ 1645 Ha ahalliyalu yiha, 
EC. iv, Ch. 124; 1650 hikiyiruvadu, EC. iv, Yd. 40; 1654 Verse 
portion: pasivarite (11), pesaran (15), posatu (14), irppudu (13), 
példan (35); Prose portion : hiivadiganige (77), hola (90), Hosahalli 
($0), EC. iv, Yl. 1; 1663 bahari (53) and all A-, EC. ii, My. 13; 1670 
bahiri (20), EC. iv, Hb. 119; 1672 undu bahudn, EC. vil, Sk. 213 ; 
1673 nityotsaha (4), EC. ii, 390; 1678 nadedubaha (25) and all A-, 
EC. i, 8r. 94; 1693 yihadu, EC. i, 11. 

Eighteenth Century.—1753 samudradalliyiha (5), EC. iv, Ch. 128 : 
1775 pra-u-da pratipa, EC, iv, YL 4: 1782 prahuda pratapa, EC. 
i, 12, 13, 14; 1800 praudapratapa, EC. iii, Sr. 8, and all A- in pure 
Kanarese words. 





Grammairiens tardifs et dialectes du prakrit 
By Luieta Nitti 

CIR GEORGE GRIERSON, en reprenant aprés Lassen l'étude 

de l'unique MS du Prakrtakalpataru de Ramagarman Tarkavagisa 
(No 1106 de la Bibliothéque de |'India Office) et en le comparant au 
Prakrtasarvasva de Markandeya, a reconnu |'existence d'un groupe 
de grammairiens prakrits, fidéles 4 l'enseignement de Vararuci pour 
ce qui concerne le prakrit principal, mais caractérisés en outre par 
le nombre beaucoup plus grand de dialectes qu’ils traitent. II les a 
nommeés “ grammairiens orientaux”’ et s'est efforeé pendant de longues 
années de divulguer leur doctrine et d'utiliser leurs données." 

Mais l'intérét éveillé par ces textes n’a pas été grand, les savants 
ont montré une certaine hostilité 4 I’égard des nouveaux venus. 
D'aprés eux l’essentiel de la grammaire prakrite se trouve en germe 
dans Vararuci et est pleinement développé par Hemacandra, l'un et 
l'autre bien connus et magnifiquement édités. Markandeya et 
Rimagarman ne peuvent pas étre antérieurs au XV° siécle et le 
foisonnement des dialectes n'est que la preuve de leur époque tardive, 
Leur témoignage n’a done aucune valeur et ne sert qué embrouiller 
davantage la question déji si compliquée du prakrit et de ses 

Que Mirkandeya et Ramasarman eoient récents, c’est un fait 
indiscutable, mais comme remarque Grierson: “ A still later writer 
than Markandeya was Professor Pischel, and the same opponent who 
objects to the one will quote the other as infallible. It is not a question 
of date but of sources and of critical acumen.” * 

Le prakrit n’était pas davantage parlé au temps de Hemacandra 
qu’d celui de Ramaarman et de Markandeya. On peut done admettre, 
en raisonnant a priori, c'est vral, mais en se basant sur I’analogie 
de nombreux cas dans I’histoire de I'Inde, que les grammairiens plus 
récents soient pour ainsi dire archaisants et qu'ils nous transmettent 
le reflet d’une doctrine trés ancienne, tandis que Hemacandra par 
exemple ait été de son temps un novateur. 

1 The Eastern School of Praknii Grammarians and Paikiel Prikrit, Sir Aautosh 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, pp. 119-141; “The Prikrit Vibhisis,” JRAS.. 
1918, pp. 489-517; “Tho Apabbrames Stabakas of Rama Sarman (Tarkavagiéa),” 
IA., li, 1922, pp. 13-23, and 1923, pp. 1-8, 187-191; “The Prakrit Dhitvadetas 
according to the western and eastern schools of prakrit grammarians,” Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. viii, No. 2, pp. 77-170; “ The Sauraseni and 
Migadhi Stabakas of Riaima-Sarman (Tarkavigida),”" 1A. lvi, 1927, and lvii, 1928, 

s mn Eastern School of Priknit Grammariana, ete., p. 122. 
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Tl est heureux que des faits viennent maintenant étayer cette 
hypothése, 

La théorie que l'ancienneté d'un grammairien est inversement 
proportionnelle au nombre de dialectes qu’il traite, remonte, comme 
la plupart des idées qui ont cours dans la philologie prakrite, & Ch. 
Lassen: “Ita ut—ainsi qu'il conclut aprés un long raisonnement— 
inter Prakriticae loquelae praeceptores is novissimus possit haberi, 
qui maximo dialectorum numero locum in commentariis suis con- 
ceaserit.”’1 Pischel a accepté cette doctrine sans discussion et s’en 
est méme servi pour essayer de dater Kramadisvara. Kramadisvara 
ne peut & son avis étre plus ancien que Hemacandra parce que i 
“nomme " un plus grand nombre de dialectes.* 

Or cette théorle—généralisation hardie mais compréhensible a 
l'époque de Lassen—n’est plus guére acceptable. 

De son dernier voyage au Népal, M. Sylvain Lévi a rapporté 
entre autres MSS, la photographie d'une grammaire prikrite écrite 
par Purusottama. J'ai été chargée d’en assurer l'édition qui est 
maintenant préte et qui sera, j’espére, bientét imprimée. Le dernier 
colophon du MS nous donne une date et nous permet done de tenter 
lidentification de son auteur: i purusofiamadevasya paisdcika- 
siitram samdptam | sam 385 jepiilikhitam uttamasrijiidinena saplativar- 
sadhikavayasa. 

L’an 385 de l'ére népalaise correspond au 1265 a.p. 

Le grammairien et lexicographe sanskrit Purugottama pourrait 
donc étre l’auteur de cette grammaire prakrite. I] vivait au Bengale, 
ce qui rend compréhensible |’existence de ce MS a la Bibliothéque 
de Khatmandou ; il était bouddhiste et le MS népalais débute par 
une invocation au Bouddha : namo buddhaya. La date de Purusottama 
est discutée, Dans ‘introduction au Ndndrthasaigraha il est expressé- 
ment dit que Purugottama vivait au AIII* siéele.2 Rajendralal 
Mitra ainsi que Haraprasad Shastri * ont voulu situer Purusottama 
au X* ou XI® siécle, mais ceci semble impossible puisque un des 
ouvrages que Purusottama cite dans sa Prayogaratnamald est le 
Visvaprakisa écrit en 1111 a.p.4 

' Jnstitutiones linguae pracriticae, Bonn, 1837, p. 4. 

* “ Far ein jéingeres Alter dagegen spricht, dasa KI, wie die spiteren Grammatiker, 
viel mehr Dinkekte nennt als He.,"" Grommatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 41, 

* Cf. la préface au Tribisdedesa de Purogottama édiné par C. A. Seclakkhandha, 
Bombay, 1916, p. 5. 

* Sahitya Parigat Patribd, vol. 39, pp. 1-6 (en bengali). 


= i #acharian, Citafe in Aramediivara’s Samishiptastra, BB, v, 1880, note & la 
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Quelle que soit au juste lidentité de son auteur, il reste assuré 
que ce traité de grammaire prakrite écrit en 1265 connait autant 
de dialectes qu’en connait Markandeya et que, comme lui, il les 
répartit en quatre grands groupes: bhdsd, wibhasa, apabhramsa et 
poisacika. Voici réhabilité le témoignage de Markandeya. 

Mais il y a de plus. Cette division en bhasa@ et vibhaga remonte 
plus loin, au Natyasastra. La nouvelle édition de cet ouvrage, qui 
comprendra quatre volumes, mais dont les deux premiers ont seuls 
paru jusqu’A présent, nous donne le texte au moins tel que Abhinava- 
gupta l'a connu (XI*-X* siécle), simon tel que Bharata l'a rédigé. 
Or les prakrits admis dans les drames au temps d’Abhinava étaient 
beaucoup plus nombreux que ne le permet Hemacandra (1088-1172) 
et se repartissaient en bhasd et wibhasa, exactement comme chez 
Markandeya, Ramad¢arman et Purusottama. Abhinava s’efforce méme 
de définir ces deux termes (vol. ii, p. 876): bhasa samskrlapabhraméah | 
bhasapabhraméas tu vibhasa. ‘‘ Une bhaga est une corruption du 
sanskrit, une vibhasd la corruption d'une bhdga.” 

Les “grammairiens orientaux’’ en reprenant cette ancienne 
classification ont dai I’élargir, non pas—comme dit Jacobi *— “ pour 
laccorder avec les nouveaux systémes de langues,” mais simplement 
parce que leurs traités ne se bornaient plus a l'étude des prakrits 
dramatiques et que d'autres langues étaient nées & la littérature lyrique 
ou religieuse. 

Car, il n'est peut étre pas inutile d’insister sur ce point, ce n'est 
pas l'observation directe de langues vivantes que nous transmettent 
les grammairiens prakrits de toutes les écoles, mais les régles nécessaires 
et suffisantes pour écrire des langues conventionnelles sinon artificielles. 
La date de la rédaction d'un ouvrage grammatical n’a done pas une 
grande importance et ne modifie pas nécessairement la valeur de son 
témoignage. [La seule chronologie qui puisse nous intéresser est pour 
ainsi dire relative et “ intérieure ’. Ce sont les écoles et les sources 
qu'il faut limiter et étudier, Un grammairien tardif comme Markandeya 
peut donc—ainsi que l'avait bien prévu Sir George Grierson—nous 
conserver le reflet d’une doctrine ancienne et traditionnelle, 

1 Naéfyodistra, with the commentary of Abhinavagupta, ed, by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, in four volumes: Gackwad's Oriental Serics, Baroda. 

2“ Bhavisatta Kaha,” von Dhanavala, AbA, der Kais. Bayer. Akad. der Wiss, 
Philos.-philol. und histor, Klasse, xxix Bd., 4 Abb., p. 70*. 








The Expressions for “The year consists of twelve 
months” and the like in Vedic Prose 


By Hanns Orrren 


§ 1. The sentence “The year consists of twenty-four half- 
months " may be rendered in Vedic prose in three different ways :— 

A. The nominatival type: caturviiéatir ardhamésdh sarvwat- 
sarah or, with resumptive pronoun (cf. my Syntax of Cases in the 
Narrative and Descriptive Prose of the Brihmanas, i, § 3, p. 2, and 
838 f., pp. 10 ff.), caturvingatir ardhamasah sa sarivatsarah. 

B. The genitival type: caturvingatih  sarnvatsarasydr- 

C. The adjectival type: caturviisatyardhamadsah  sath- 

Nore.—A compositional expression caturviisatih sarwatsarar- 
dhamasah does not occur though it would be theoretically possible 
in view of instances like sahasram haita ddityarasmayah 2 JUB. 2. 6. 10 
parallel to bahavo hy eta Gdityasya ragmayah JUB. 2. 9. 10, sastié ca 
ha vai trini ca Satdny ddityasya raimayah SB. 10. 5, 4. 4.3 





§ 2. I. Tre Nomrariva. Type 
(a) dvddasa méasah senoecaty 
duidaks, manih xoteostearas SB. 6. 9.1.98: 36; 6.2.2.5; 12; 
6.6155. 34> 7.3.3. 7.2.4.4; 9: 16; 22; 7.3. 1. 47; 
9. 2.3.6; 9.3.1. 1; 9, 3.: 8: 9.3.3.13; 9.5.1.38: 10.1.4.8; 
Pah ba cease 4.1.5; 13.5.1.4; 13.5.3. 11; TS. 
: peta 6; 5.6.2.2; 5.6.7.1; 
Ml. 1; 3.9.18.2; TA. 2.8.1; 
5. 4. 10: Pies Ce ET YI 5-6); 1. 5. 6 (74, 16); 1. 10.5 
(145, 14); 2. 5, 10 (61, 5-6); 3. 2. 2 (16, 13) 3. 2. 4 (21, 5-6); 
3. 2. 5 (21, 13); 3. 3.9 (35, 13-14); 3. 4. 1 (41, 8-9); 3. 4. 3 (48, 3); 
3. 4. 6 (52, 15); 3. 4. 10 (57, 15); 3. 8. 10 (110, 15); 3. 10. 2 (131, 
' This sentence ia not quotable but formed by analogy to dwidaia mésdh oa 
samvalsarah (soo below, § 2, g). 


* The compound ddityaradmi- is wanting in pw. 
 * Cf. also the compositional dre rai purnsabapale (read so with the MS. 0), KB. 30. 
4 (143, 24 ed. Lindner). 
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14); 4. 1. 12 (15, 13); 4. 3. 2 (41, 4-5); 4. 4. 7 (58, 19); 4. 4. 9 (60, 
17); 4. 5. 7 (75, 13-14 and 74, 8); 4. 6. 6 (88, 12); 4. 6. 7 (89, 5-6); 
K. 8 8 (91, 13); 19. 11 (12, 20-21); 20. 3 (21, 2 and 14-15); 21.5 
(42, 2 and 43, 10); 21. 11 (51, 12); 21. 12 (52, 19); 23. 8 (84, 17); 
26. 1 (122, 1); 28. 2 (154, 8); 29. 8 (177, 20); 33. 4 (29, 8-9); 34.9 
(43, 4); 35. 20 (67, 9); 36. 11 (77, 17); Kap. 7. 2 (73, 15); 31.1 
(147, 8); 31.5 (152, 6 and 19); 31. 20 (168, 24-169, 1 and 169, 11-12) ; 
40. 4 (228, 2-3); 44. 2 (256, 22-23); PB. 3.12.3; 4.2.12; 4.4.11; 
6.3.3: 12. 4.17: 14.1. 10; 16. 4. 12; 13; 16.6. 10; 18.2.4; 
18.9.7; 21; 19.5.5; JB. 1.271; 135 (Caland, § 31, p. 37, 5, from 
bottom): 137; 179 (Caland, § 63, p. 70, 3); 206; 2. 83 (Caland, 
§ 130, p. 146, 6); 91; 92; 93; 97; 107; 162 (bis); 163; 177; 
183 (Caland, § 144, p. 178, 4); 199; 225 (bis); 239; 364; S76; 
380: 383: GB. 1. 4. 19 (108, 3 ed. Gaastra); Vadhila 8. (Caland, 
Acta Orientalia, vi, 185, 1-2: 196, 23; 216,16; 233,11 ; 234, 23).—— 
dvddasa vai masah savnvatsarah AB. 1. 13. 35; 1. 28. 41; 1. 29. 24; 
2.39.7; 6.19.7; KB. 1.1 (2,3); T. 10 (34, 9); 8. 1 (34, 16); 9.2 
(41, 21); 9. 4 (42, 16); 13. 9 (61, 1); 14. 1 (62, 3); 14. 2 (62, 17); 
16. 11 (74, 5); 25. 15 (119, 21); JB, 2. 362 (bis).—dvddasa ha vai 
masih sarhwatsarah GB. 2. 1. 1 (144, 2); 2. 6. 1 (244, 1). 


(4) trayodaga masdh sarivatsarah 
trayodasa masih sarwatsarah SB. 6. 6.3.16; 6. 7.1.28; 7. 1. 1. 
32: 7.9.3.9; 8.6,3.12: 9.1.1. 16; 9.3.3.9; 18.6. 1. 15; 13. 
8.3.7; TS. 5.6.7.1; MS. 1. 11. 8 (170, 1); 3. 4. 2 (46, 19); K. 
8 (207, 11-12); 21. 5 (42, 11-43, 1); 34. 9 (43, 5); Kap. 31. 20 
(169, 2); Vidhila 8. (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 183, 3; 234, 24). 


(¢) pafica (etc.) rlavah samvatsarah 
paiica rtavah sarwatsarah SB. 6.3.1. 25; 6.5. 1.12; 6.8.1. 15; 
1.1,1.32; 7.2.3.4; 9: T4164: eM ene Ss. 9. 2, 
110; 9.2.5.41; 9.4.2. 24; 26; 9. 4.4. 14; JB.2.291: Vadhila 
8. (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 233, 11—-12).——paiiea 0 rinah samh- 
valsarah TB. 2. 7. 10, 2, 


sad rtavah samavatsarah SB. 6. 3. 2.10; 6. 4. 2. 10; 6. 5. 4. 9; 
6. 7.1.24; 37; 7.3.1. 95; 12. 2.2.18; 13. 1.5.6; 13, 6. 4.38; 


F 4. 
13.8. 2.6; TA, 2.8.1; PB. ”. 18. 5; JB. 2. 420 Ae 3 7§ see 





- * Passages from JH. for which no references in parentheses are given are not yet 
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5.4.9.2: 5.6.7.1; MS. 1.7. 3 (111, 19); 3. 4. 6 (62, 12-15); K 
9. 1 (104, 11); 20, 4 (21, 20); 21. 5 (42, 18; read so with the MSS. 
St. and W la and the Kap. parallel instead of von Schroeder's sad 
va rlava ptavas samwatsarah, cf. K. 22. 6 [62, 18] where the MS. Ch. 
wrongly reads rtavas twice); 22. 6 (62, 18); Kap. 8. 4 (85,7); 51.6 
(152, 24): 31. 20 (168, 22); 34 (176, 17); KB. 15. 2 (66, 1); 19.7 
(87, 1); 23. 1 (102, 21); 26. 16 (128, 20); 30. 10 (146, 11); JB. 2 
142; 199: 431 (Caland, § 169, p. 229, 1-2); 3. 61; Vadhila 8. 
(Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 196, 24). 

sapla rtavah sarhwatsarah SB. 6.6. 1.14; 6.6.2.7; 6.8.2.7; 
7.3.2.9: 9.1.1. 26; 9.1.2.31; 9.2.3. 45. 

(d) caturvinsatir ardhamasah samvatsarah 

caturvinsatir ardhamasith samvatsarah TS, 5. 1. 8.5; 5. 6. 7.2; 
TA. 2.8.1; PB. 4.4.1; 6.3.4; 141.11; 15.1.10; §B.3. 1.21; 
Vadhila 8. (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 233, 15-16),—caturninsatir 
ei ardhamasah sarnwatsarah MS, 3. 4. 6 (52, 4, and 17). 

(e) dvau masav rtuh 

dvau hi masav rtuh SB. 7. 4. 2. 29; 8. 2.1, 16; 8.3.2.5; 6; 

8. 4.2.14: 8.7. 1. 6—drau-dvau hi masav rtuh PB. 10. 2. 8. 





(f) trinéad ritrayo misah 
trinédt-tringad vdi rdtrayo mdso, yé mdsah sé sarnwatsardh MS. 
1. 10. 8 (148, 8); K. 36. 2 (70, 6-7 where .. . yo vai masah . . .); 
contrast K. 34. 9 (43, 13) triisan maso viitvaigeks, below § 3, II 
(Genitival Type), f- 
With resumptive demonstrative pronoun :— 
(9) dvadaéa masah sa sarwwatsarah 
dvadaéa masah paiica rtavah sa sarnvatsarah TS. 5. 6.7.2; 6. 3. 
7. 1.——pajica rtavo dvadaéa méasi esa satnvatsarah MS. 1. 1. 3 (111, 
14); 3. 7. 2 (79, 7-8); 4.3. 2 (41, 6).——nddasa mésah paiica rlavah 
sa vai samvatsarah PB. 18, 2. 14; 18. 4. 11; 18. 9. 5——panea rtapo 
dvadasa masa esa vava sa sarweatsarah K, 9. 1 (104, 6); Kap. 8. 4 
(83, 2), Similarly sastié ca ha vai trini ca éatdny elac chatarudriyam 
SB. 9. 1. 1, 43 (s. below § 6 in fine). 
With resumptive taean :— 
(h) dvadasa méasds (avin savnvatsarah 
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§ 3. II. Tae Gestiva, Type 
(a) duidasa masah sarivatsarasya 
duddasa vai masah sarwwatsarasya SB. 1, 2. 5. 13 (= Kanva 2. 2. 3. 
Il); 1.3.5.10; 11: 3.294 (= Kanva 1. 2. 9. 3); 3. 4, 4.19: 
$. 6.4.23; 4.3.1.5" 4.6.1.11 > 6.2.1.2; 5. 2.5.15; 5.3.5.5: 
5. 4.5.14; 20; 5.5.2.2; 5.5.5.7: 11.9. 6.11; 11.5, 4.9.: 19. 
2.1.8; 12.2.9.6- 19 7. 9 19; 14. 2. 2. 12.——¢padasa nuisah 
samevatsarasya SB. 11. 6.3.8: 12. 2. 3. 6; 12. 3.2.2; GB.1.5.5 
(119, 5).—+tasya (scil. samvatsarasya) deadaga masah paiica rlavah 
SB. 8. 4. 1. I1-13.—tasya (scil. sarnvatsarasya) dvadaga masah sad 
rtavah SB. 8. 4, 1. 14.——tasya (scil. sarnvatsarasya) deadasa maisaih 
sapta rtavah SB. 8, 4.1.15: 16. 
(6) trayodasa méasah sarnvatsarasya 
trayodasa vai masah samvatsarasya SB. 3. 6. 4. 24; 14. 1. 3. 27- 
If. 3. 2. 16; GB. 1. 5, 6. (119, 6).——+tasya (scil. sarhvalsarasiye) 
trayodasa masah sapta rlavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 17, 
A combination of IT (@) and (4) in :-— 
dvddaéa va vai trayodasa va samvatsarasya mash SB. 2. 2, 3, 27 
(= Kanva, 1. 2. 3. 23): 5. 4, 5, 23 ; ©. 6. 5. 19, 
(¢) pafica (etc) rtavah samvatsarasya 
traya rtavah sarmvatsarasya SB. 12. 3, 9. 1.—trayo va rtavah 
samvatsarasya SB, 3. 4.4.17: 11.5. 4. 10; GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 1). 
paiica rlavah sarnwatsarasya SB. 1.5, 2.16; 1.7.2.8: 2.1.1. 19 
(= Kanva 1. 1. 1. 8); 3.1.4. 20: 3.6.4. 18; 11. 7.4.4; 12.2, 9. 
19; 12. 3.2.1; 14. 1. 2. 14-——paiica va rtavah samvatsarasya SB. 
os 163.17: 3.1.4. 5; 3.3.3.5: 3. 4, 1. 14; 3.9.4. 11 . 4.1.1. 
16; 4.5.5.12+ 6.1.9.9 ; 14.1. 1. 28.—asya (scil. samnecalsarasya) 
dvidasa mash paiica rlavah SB. 8. 4. 1. 11-13, 
sad rlavah sarwwatsarusya SB. 3. 6. 4. 19 ; 12. 3. 2. 1—gad va 
rlavah sarnvatsarasya SB. 1. 2.5, 12 (= Kanva 2. 2.3.11); 2.2.2.3 
(= Kanva 1. 2. 2.2); 3. 4, 4. 18; 4.2.2.7; 4. 4.8.18: 4.5. 5. 12; 
6.2.1.4; 11. 5, 4, 7; 10; GB.1.5.5 (119, 2-3).—sad eva riavah 
sariwatsarasya SB. 2. 1, 1, 13 (bis; the Kanva parallel 1. 1. 1, 9 sad 
td rlavah sativatsarasya and sad rtavah samvatsarasya) ; 4.5, 5, 12,—— 
fasya (scil. sarieatsarasya) dvadada masih sad rtavah SB. 8, 4, 1. 14. 
sapta rtavah sanivatsarasya SB. 12, 3. 9. 1.——+sapta vd rlavah 
samvatsarasya GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 4).— fasya (scil. sarivalsarasya) 
trayodaséa masiah sapta rtavcah SB. 8. 4, 1. 17. tasya (scil. serrin- 
ratsarasya) deadasa mésiih sapta riavah SB. 8.4.1, 15: 16, 


= 
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(d) caturninéatih sarvwatsarasyardhamasah 

caturvingatih savwwatsarasyardhamasah K. 21. 5 (43, 4); 22. 1 
(57, 16); 33. 2 (28, 3-4); 33. 3 (29,8); Kap. 31. 20 (169, 5); PB. 
16. 7. 5; 23. 21. 3.——caturvinisatir vai sariwatsarasyardhamasah 
SB. 2. 2. 2. 5 (the Kanva parallel 1, 2. 2. 4 caturvindatir vi ardhamd- 
sah sarvatsarasya); 4.1.1.15; 4.6.1.12; 5.4.5. 21; 11.5.4.8; 
KB. 9. 6 (44, 7); 19. 8 (87, 7).——vaturvindatir ardhaméasah sam- 
vatsarasya GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, T-8)——caturvingatir va ardhamasah 
samvatsarasya SB. Kanva 1. 2. 2. 4 (the Madhyandina parallel 2. 2. 2. 
5 caturvingatir vai sarivatsarasyardhamadsah).—tasya (scil. sarn- 
vatsarasya) caturvinéatir ardhamasah SB. 8. 4.1.18; 19; 21-24. 

sadvingatir ardhamasah sarnwatsarasya GB. 1. 5, 5 (119, 9)—— 
fasya (scil. sarivatsarasya) sadvinéatir ardhamasah SB. 8. 4. 1. 25. 


(e) witisatigatam rtor ahant 
vingaliséatam va rtor ahdni K. 11. 7 (51, 23); 30, 10 (146, 4). 


(f) triigan mdsasya ratrayah 

trihgan masasya ratrayah SB. 9. 1.1.43; 10. 4.2.23; 24; AB, 
3. 41,2: JB. 2. 109: 375; and so with masah genitive sg. to mas- 
K. 34. 9 (43, 13) triigan maso ratrayah. For triisat-trinsad vai ratrayo 
masah MS. 1, 10. 8 (148, 7); K. 36. 2 (70, 6-7) see above, 
§ 2, I (Nominatival Type), /. 

(q) dve sarnvatsarasythoratre 

dve vai samvatsarasyahoratre SB. 12. 3. 2, 1—dve ahordtre 
samvalsarasya GB, 1, 5. 5 (118, 14). 

paiicadasardhamdsasya ratrayah MS. 1. 7. 3 (111, 17); K. 9 1 
(104, 9); 21. 5 (43, 2); 33. 8 (34, 22); 34. 9 (43, 6-7); Kap. 8. 4 
(83, 4-5) ; 31. 20 (169, 3); PB. 4. 2. 8 ——-paficadasa va ardhamasasya 
ritrayah SB. 1. 3.5.8; TS. 2.5.8.3; 5.6.7.2; TB. 3.3.7.1; 
3. 9.11.2: JB. 1. 132; 2. 109; 375; Vidhiila 5. (Caland, Acta 
Orient., vi, 233, 10).——paiicadasapiryamanasyardhamdsasya ratrayah 
JB. 1. 251.—paiicadasapochato + (so and “porchato, “poccato the MSS.) 
‘rdhamasasya ratrayah JB. 1, 251. 

1 The use of the present participle of the root 1 vas + apa to designate the 
Waning moon (= apalaiyanina- ; SB. 10, 4. 3. 17 poricadaadparycmnd nasya ripini 
puicadasipaksiyamdnasya) is noteworthy and does not appear to occur elsewhere. 
At Vadhila 8. (Caland, Acta Orient, vi, 133, 4, and 134, 11), avdchannaparapalsa- 
is used in this sense in contrast to abhipiryamdnal patsa-). 
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(\) paiicadasa pirvapaksdparapaksayor ahani 
paiicadaga vai purvapaksaparapayor ahani KB. 3. 2. (9, 7-8). 
(j) astavinsatis ca satiny aSitié ca sathvatsarasya padahas ca 
pailaritrayas > ca 
aslavinsatis ca ha vai satany asitié ca samvatsarasya padahaé ca 
padardtrayas ca GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 17-120, 1). 
(k) caturdasa ca Satdni catvariiéac ca sarivatsarasyardhahas 
ciirdhardtrayas * ca 
caturdasa ca ha vai éatini catvdringac ca samvatsarasyardhahas 
cdrdharitrayas ca GB. 1, 5. 5 (119, 14-15), 
(() paiicadasanam varsandr trimi ca Satdni sastié ca paurnamasydas 
camavdsydas ca 
lesam paiicadasanath varsanaim trini ca éatani (11 trini eaiva satdni) 
fasts ca paurnamdsyas cdimavasyds ca SB. 1]. 1. 2. 10; 11, 
(m) dasa ca sahasrany astau ca éatani sanivatsarasya muhiirtah 
dasa ca vai (GB. ca ha tai) sahasrany astau ca éaténi sarvatea- 
rasya muhiirtah SB, 12. 3.2.5: GB. 1.5.5 (120, 2-3). 
(") sapla ca éaldni vindatié ca sarhvatsarasydhoratran: 
sapla ca vat satan vinsatié ca samwvatsarasyahs itrani SB. 12, 3. 2. 
4.——tasya vd etasya samvatsarasya prajapateh sapta ca salina winsatis 
cdhordirani jyotingi SB. 10, 4, 2, 2 (prajapateh is apposition to sam- 
vatsarasya and jyotinsi to ahoratraéni)—— sapta ca vai vingatigatani 
ea samvatsarasydhoratranam KB. 11. 7 (52, 2).——-sapta ca ha vai 
salani viisalis ca samvalsarasyahini ca ratrayas ca GB. 1. 5, 5 (119, 
12-13).——sapta ca vai éalaini vinigatis ca sanvatsarasyahoratriah 
AA. 3. 2. 1 (133, 6 ed. Keith).—§saptavingatiéatani samiwatsarasya- 
horétranam SA. 8. 1 (312, 13-14 in Keith’s ed. of AA.). 
(0) trint ea gatani sastié ca samvatsarasya ritrayah 
(rimi ca vai Satani sastié ca samvatsarasya rdtrayah SB. 11, 1. 2. 
10; 12. 3. 2. 3—trini oa vai éatani Saghs ca samvatsarasyahani 
SB.1.3.5.9: 111.2.11 ) 12. 3. 2. 3.—1rini ea ha vai éatani sastis 
ea samvalsarasyahoratran’ GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 10-11) gastié ca ha 
vai trint ca Satdni sarivatsarasya rdtrayah SB. 10. 4.3.13: 10, 5. 
4. 10.— gastié ca ha vai trim ca salani sarwatsarasyahani SB. 10. 4. 
*. 19; 10. 5. 4. 10— pashé ca vai trint ca satdni sariwatsarasyahani 
. compounds piddke- and pddanitri- are wanting in pw 
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K. 33. 2 (28, 5-6).——trini vai sastisatint samvatsarasyahnam KB. 
3.2 (9, 11-12): 11.7 (52, 1); 16. 9 (73, 13); 19. 8 (87, 8). 
(p) tesdra (scil. sarnvatsarindm) sattriigat pirnamdsah 

ye vai trayah sarwwatsards tesam sattriigat piirnamdsd, yau dvaw 

tayos caturvingatih MS. 1. 10. 8 (148, 17-18); K. 36. 3 (70, 20-71, 1). 
(q) aparimilah sarwwatsarasya ratrayah 

aparimitas (MS, aparimila vai) sarhvatsarasya ratrayah MS. 1. 10,7 

(157, 3-4); K. 36. 11 (78, 10). 
(r) yavandi (t@vanti) samnvatsarasyahini 

tdvanti sarwvatsarasyahani SB. 9.1.1. 43; 9. 3.3.18; MS. 1.7.5 
(111, 17-18); K. 9. 1 (104, 9-10); Kap. 8. 4 (83, 5-6); AB. 4. 12.7; 
9— +a ydvatth samvatsarasya ratrayah K. 36. 2 (70, 9-10).—— 
lavatth sarmwatsarasya ratrayah TS. 2. 5, 8. 3; MS. 1. 10. 8 
(148, 10-11).——tavatyah sarhwatsarasya ratrayah PB. 4. 2.7; 9. 3. 
6.—favatis samvatsarasya ratrayah JB. 2. 163; 212; 375—— 
tdvatir rto ratrayah JB. 2. 212.——etdvanti hi samvatsarasyahoratrant 
SB. 7. 3. 1. 43.——eldvanti vai sariwatsarasydhoratrani MS. 4. 5. 3 
(67, 12-13)——+aranti samvatsarasydhoratrams JB. 2. 238 (Caland, 
§ 147,56; p. 185, 14 from bottom) ; 240.—ydvantt vai sanwatsarasya- 
horatrani SB. 6. 2. 2. 29.——yavanti sariwatsarasydhoratrani K. 15. 
10 (217, 2); PB. 18. 11. 6—tavantas sarivatsarasydahoratrah JB. 
2, 204.—etdvanto hi sarivatsarasya muhirtah SB. 10, 4. 3. 20.— 
tavantah sahasrasarwwatsarasya muhirtah SB. 10. 4. 4. 2.——etavanto 
vai paiicindrh sariwvatsaranam ahoratra ydvatir eta istaka yavdn agmih 
samcitah Vadhila 8. (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 939, 25). 

(s) kati sarwatsarasyahan 

kati sarivatsarasydtiratrah SB. 12. 2. 1, 6.——kati te pita sam- 
vatsarasyahany amanyata SB. 12. 2. 2. 13; GB. 1, 4. 24 (111, Me 
112, 1); JB. 2. 431 (Caland, § 169, p. 228, 7 from bottom ).—Kati 
sarivatsarasyahani parafici SB. 12. 2. 3. 13; GB. 1. 4. 16 (106, 10-11). 








§ 4. Ill, Tue Apsectiva, Type 
(a) sadrtuh + samvatsarah KB. 14. 1 (61, 12); 20, 3 (91, 1). 
(b) caturviiéatyardhamasah * sarwatsarah SB. 6. 2. 1. 21; 10. 
4.2. 18: JB. 1, 212; 2.4; 91 (bis); 92 (bis); 93 (ter); 97; 107; 


1 The adjectives sadytu- and caturviidatyardhamdsa- are wanting in pw. Cf. 
daiaddrada- in, the Mantra TS. 5. 7. 2. 4 (ete.) fegdm ptindm dataddradindm. 


aa 
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lil; 119; 124 (Caland, § 137, p. 162, 12); 127; 162 (bis): 163; 
116; 177; 225 (bis); 239 (bis): 282 - 285; 308; 349; 359: 375- 
3. 173; JUB. 3. 38. 9.—aturviiigatyardhamaso vai samwatsarah 
JB. 2. 377; 380; 410 (Caland, § 167, p. 218, 10 from bottom) : 
412; 455. 


§ 5. Scary 

(a) Outside of JB. the ad jectival type! (above § 4) is very 
rare: sadriu- occurs twice in KB., caturvingatyardhamasa- twice in 
SB. (once each in books vi and x). But in JB. the adjectival 
caturvinsatyardhamdsas satvvatsarah is the only expression for “ The 
year consists of twenty-four half-months ” (thirty-six times in JB., 
and once in JUB.). 

(6) The nominatival dvddasa mitsah sarvatsarah and trayodasa 
masah sarhvatsarah (above, ; 2, a and 4) is in SB. confined to books 
vi-x and xiii (eight times each in books vi and Vil, once in book viii, 
seven times in book ix, once in book x, and five times in book xiii). 
In the remaining books SB. uses the genitival (above, § 3, @ and 
6) deddasa méisch samvatsarasya, trayodaia mash sanivatsarasya, 
dvadasa eG trayodasa va samvalsarasya masah (three times in book i, 
twice in book ii, three times in book i, twice in book iv, nine times in 
book v, seven times in book vil, three times in book ix, five times in 
book xii, and three times in book xiv).* It is noteworthy that this 
genitival expression is not found in any of the other Brahmanas - 
all of them, with the single exception of GB. 1. 5. 5 (119, 5 and 6), 
which depends on SB. 12. 3. 2, ] ff., use the nominatival expression 
(above, § 2, a and 5); ef. below, § 5, ¢ in fine. | 

(c) The nominatival pajica (etc.) riavah sarmweatearah (above, 
§ 2, c) occurs in SB. in books vi-ix and xiji (eleven times in book vi, 
six times in book vii, twice in book viii, eight times in book ix, and 
three times in book xiii), and strangely enough also once in book xii, 
which elsewhere (four times) has the genitival expression. In the 
remaining books SB. uses the genitival (above, § 3, ¢) pafica 
(ete.) riavah samvatsarasya (three times in book i, four times in book il, 

* Cf. dvikapdlasn hi dirah, 8B. 8. 4, 4. 4. 

* Cf. for a distantly similar contrast of nominative and genitive, JB, 2. 77 (JAOS. 
xv, 240, 6), katema dditya iti, dvddada mdsds srvcateara (60 all the MSS.) iti Aowicaita 
Aditya, ete hidars sarvam ddadind yanti, tarmdd Aditya iti, but the parallels SB. 11. 
6. 3.8 and 14. 6, 9, 6, deidaia mish soneatscrasya: “ "Who are the Adityas 1° 
ee Ke mothe the year (so JB.; the twelve months of the year SB), those are 
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nine times in book ui, six times in book 1v, twice in book v, four times 
in book vin, three times m book xi, four times in book xu [but note 
once In this book the nominatival expression], and twice in book x1v). 
This genitival expression is foreign to all the other Brahmanas (cf. 
above, § 5, 6 in fine); all of them, with the single exception of GB. 
1. 5. 5 (119, 2-3 and 4) which depends on SB. 12. 3. 2. 1 ff., use the 
nominatival expression (above, § 2, c). 

(d) For “The year consists of twenty-four half-months” SB. 
has only the genitival expression caturwdalih sariwatsarasyar- 
dhaméasah (once in book ii, twice in book iv, once in book v, seven 
times in book viii, and once in book xi). The absence of the 
nominatival expression in SB. is due to the fact that books vi-x 
and xii for which the nominatival construction is characteristic 
(above, § 5, 6 and c) have no occasion to express the thought. 

Of the other Brahmanas K. (four times), Kap. (once), KB. (twice) 
and GB. (twice) show the genitival expression only, while TS. (twice), 
TA (once), MS. (twice), and SB. (once) know only the nominatival 
construction. PB. uses the nominatival expression once each in books 
iv, Vi, xiv, and xv, but the genitival construction once each in books 
X¥i and xxii. ; 

(ce) For “A season consists of two months” SB. has the 
nominatival dvaw masav rtuh six times (once in book vil, five times 
in book viii, all books for which the nominatival construction is — 
characteristic, see above, § 5, 6 and c). PB. has it once (in book x). 
But K. has the genitival vtvsalisatam rtor ahani (twice) “A 
season consists of 120 days "’. 

(f) In general the genitival type (above, § 3, a—s) 1s far more 
frequent than the nominatival type (above, § 2, af); the latter 
is confined to the expressions dvddasa masih sarhvatsarah, trayodasa 
misah satwatsarah, pafica (etc.) rtavah sarwwatsarah, caturviisatir 
ardhamasah sarmeatsarah, dveau masdv rluh, and (above, § 2, /) 
trinéad ratrayo masah. 


§ 6. The same variation between nominative and genitive is 
found in the expressions for “The Agnistoma consists of twelve 
Stotras "’ and ‘“ The night(-rite) consists of erelves Stotras”. We have, 
on the one hand, the genitival dvadasdgmstomasya stotram Kk. 
26.1 (122, 1); Kap. 40. 4 (228, 2); TB. 1.2.2.1; JB. 1.179 (Caland, 
§ 63, p. 70, 3); 206; and drddase va agnistomasya stotrani deddaga 
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ratreh JB. 1. 2061; on the other hand, the nominatival 
dwidasa stotrany agmsiomah PB. 4, 2.12: 6. 3. 3; and doddaéa 
stotrany agnistome dvadaga stotrani rain PB. 9. 1. 24.2 (Cf. with 
resumptive pronoun, sastié ca ha vai trint ca gatdny etac chatarudriyam 
SB. 9.1.1. 43 “ The Satarudriya(-litany) consists of 360 ( formulas) "’, 


Note.—For the sake of completeness I add the following genitival 
examples: paficadaéandm u vai gayatrindyh tring ca satani saglis 
caksaréni SB. 1. 3. 5. 9: tesarn (scil. chandasdm) tisras césitayo 
‘Ksardmi paicacatearinéac ca SB. 10, 1. 2. 9; tricdni tesarn (scil. 
chandasim) sapta ca éatdni vingatté caksarami SB. 10. 5. 4. 7+ tasdri 
va etdsdrh pailcdndm vydhrtindrn saptadasdksardni SB. 12, 3. 3. 3; 
tasdm (scil, vydhrtindm) sapladasdksarani SB. 1, 5. 2. 17; yavanti 
ht saptindm chandasim aksarani tdvanty etasya sadreasydksarani 
SB. 7. 3. 1. 41; tasdh (scil, ream) nava pada@ni SB. 6.4.2.5; tasya 
(scil. sémnah) trirvacana (“ when it is sung thrice ") ehavingatth padint 
SB. 3. 1. 20; caturdasa wa etasarn (scl. grivindm) kariikardni SB. 
IZ. 2. 4.10; dedtringad va etasya (scil. aniikasya) kartkarani trayo- 
dasagneé citipurisini SB. 7.1.1, 32+ 7. 9. $3.9; 8.6.3.19- 9.3. 3. 
9; sastié ca tring ca satdny anyatarasyestaka abhavann eram anyata- 
rasya SB. 10. 4. 2. 4; tisras-tisro ‘Sitaya ekaikasyestaka abhavan 
SB. 10. 4. 2. 5; catuéeatvarinéam datam ehatkasyestakd abhavan 
SB. 10. 4. 2. 7.3 


* Cf. for the genitival expression fasya (scil. atirifrasya) sastié ca frini ca datani 
atotriydh RK. 33. 2 (28, 5); tesdm va eesdeh caturndm wkthyindrm sthasram stotriydh 
KB. 21. 5 (05, 21); Potcadasa Ay asya (seil. ubthyerya) atotrdni bhavanti paiicadasa 
dastrapi KB. 24, 9 (111, 12-13); fayor elayoh paicadasasaptadadayor doitrindat 
atotriydh SB. 10. 1, 2, 8; fasya (scil. stomasya) navatisatarh atotriyih PB. 16, 1. 8 
fasya (acil. ebihasya) deidatah aiotriydh PR. 16. 0. 3: lasyrt (acil. isfeh) pateadasa 
simidhenyo bhavanti SB. 11.4. 3.18: 13. 4.1.13; 13. 4. 2.7; tasyai (sel, tated) 
sapladasa slmidhenyo bhavanti SB. 13. 4. 1. 15: 13. 4, 2. 0; 13; navatifatam wu ha 
td agnisfomerya stotriyah Vidhila (Caland, Acta Orient., vi, 234, 27). 

* The MS. has the locative - dvidasignisiome stotring MS. 4. 5. 4 (68, 7-8, where 
the MSS. H and Bb read ‘gnisfome, the other MSS. "gnisfoma) zy 4, 5. 7 (74, 0, whore 
all MSS. read “gnistonee). 

* Examples like sestid ca ha vai frit ca datind purnscsydsthing ang satis ca ha 
frini ca daléni pwrnyasya majjinak SB. 10. 5.4.23 trini ca datind saatié ca purnaas- 
yasthing and trini ca dutini saatié on Puruserye majjinah SB. 12. 3, 2, 3 aapla on 
datint cihdatis ca purupasydethini co mojjined ca SR, 12.9.2. 4 are logically different ; 
for the human body consiste ‘ie. ia wholly made up) not only of bones 
and marrow but of five elements (e.g. AB. 2. ]4. 4 = 6. 20. 4 paakto ‘yarh p ! 
PaficadAd vihito : lomAni trai méthsam ashi majja); it can therefore properly be anid 
to contain bones and marrow, but not to consist of them. 


a 


Syntax of the Past Tense in Old Rajasthani 
By B. 8. Payprr 

| Breet J. BLOCH in L'Indo-aryen du Veda aur temps 

modernes, p. 271 f., has discussed the passage of the passive 
construction of the past tense of transitive verbs (based on the past 
participle of Sanskrit) into an active construction in which the verb 
agrees in number and gender with the logical subject. It is obvious 
that during the course of this evolution there were periods of 
fluctuation. An astonishing fluctuation is found in the Rajasthani MS. 
Nala ii bata (R.AS. Todd Coll. No. 81), written at some date prior 
to A.D. 1806, 


Construction. [ 

The past participle (past tense) agrees with the logical object which 
is in the direct case; the logical subject is in the instrumental in 
the singular (-ai), general oblique in the plural (-d). Sometimes the 
gen. obl. is used also in the singular for the instrumental; and when this 
is the same in form as the direct, the process of confusion begins. 
There will thus be found confusions between Constructions I and VII. 


Subject in Object in Verbagrees with 
Instrumental. Direct. object. 
tat kamtha lad hye 276 4 
mike bikhe liyo l6a 5 
i méga byt 44b 11 
teli } dlama jani 206 6 
Damati! doha hah 435 8 
Oblique plural. 
queald doho kahyo 4a 7 
sagald hiedra karyo bb 10 
Construction I] 
The logical subject is in the instrumental, the logical object in the 


direct ; the verb agrees in number and gender with the logical subject. 
This seems to have been the result of the construction with intransitive 


Direct, gen. oblique and instrumental are identical in form. 
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verbs together with the replacement of the use of the direct case by 

instrumental (originally in pronouns) and later by the coalescence in 

form of the direct and oblique. Thus rani can be in origin either direct 

or instrumental. There are, therefore, confusions of Constructions TI 
Subject in Object in —_- Verb agrees with 


Instrumental. Direct. Subject. 
rini usisa nakhi 19h 4 
Damati nisdsd nakhi sia 8 


Construction III 

The subject is in the instrumental, the object in the oblique, 
usually with the postposition né or na: the verb agrees in number and 
gender with the object. As has already been remarked, there is some 
difficulty in distinguishing whether the subject is in the instrumental 
or the direct. Thus there is confusion between Constructions III and IV. 
This construction has its origin in the loss of distinction between 
instrumental and general oblique. The general oblique without 
postposition might be ambiguous since it might be either the logical 
object or the logical subject. 


Subject in Object in 
Instrumental. Oblique + né. 
me ta née 
sahalya hasidd na 
raja? manasa né 
raja} rani né 





Construction IV 
The subject is in the direct, the object in the oblique with né (na) ; 
the verb agrees in number and gender with the object. 
Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 
Direct. Oblique + né. Object. 


#0 caravadard na = mairya 4a 4 
80 ghord na lula kiy@ = 41a 5 


The subject is in the direct, the object in the oblique with né; 
the verb agrees in number and gender with the subject. The old 
passive construction has here passed into the active. 


Direct, gen. oblique, and instrumental are identical in form. 
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Subject in Object in Verbagrees with 
Direct. Oblique + né. Subject. 
raja tu ne buldyo dla 6 
Nala Dholaji na khilavachid 4768 
raja rani né kahyo 26a 10 
Damaiti Nala né pitch 146 12 
Construction VI 


The Sanskrit type in which the subject is in the mstrumental 
and the verb is the impersonal neuter singular survives in this. The 
subject is either in the instrumental proper or the general oblique ; 
the verb ends in -7 (=< Skt. -ifam). In an isolated case (tadako huvi 
$5a 3) this impersonal construction has been extended to an 
intransitive verb, the subject being in the direct and the verb 
(apparently not agreeing in gender) being derived from an analogical 
formation from the Skt. neuter impersonal past participle in -ilam. 


Subject in Verb is 
Instrumental. Old Neuter Singular. 
mohe ant 45a 7 
the bicdri 48h 8 
i kahit 416 11 
kahi Bh 6 
kahi 485 8 
pani 6b 13 





Construction VII 
Both subject and object are in the direct ; the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the object. 
Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 





Direct. Direct. Object. 
badhika jala nakhyo 46 11 
badhika chala karyo fa T 


Construction VIII 
Both subject and object are in the direct, the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the subject. 
Subject in Object in Verb agrees with 


Direct. Direct. Subject. 
raja thart stirati kahyo 126 3 


1 Direct, oblique, and instrumental are identical in form. 
¥OL. ¥IN. Panrs 2 axp 3. 45 
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Construction 1X 

The subject is in the instrumental ; the verb is in the masculine 
singular. This follows from the loss of the neuter gender. The masculine 
has replaced the neuter, which here (7 < -itam) seemed to be feminine. 
Subject in Verb is 

j Instrumental. Masculine Singular. 
4 Damati kahau 2768 
4 rani kahyauu 28h 16 








Vedico yuh “se ipsum” 
By Vrrrore Pisani 
BLOOMFIELD, cerca, nella Miscellanea in onore di Ernst 
iM. Kuhn (Aufsdtze zur Kultur- und Sprachgeschichte . . . Monaco, 
1916, p. 211 sgg.), di sostenere la sua proposta (J AOS., xxvu, p. 72 5gg.), 
secondo eui AV., viii, 18, 13 dovrebbe leggerst : 
yo nah kdg cid ririksati raksasteéna martyah 
sudih sd évai ririgistdyur jdnah 
in Inogo del tramandato ririsista yur; “std° rappresenterebbe una 
contrazione di “sta d°, e il Bloomfield traduce in conseguenza - 
‘The mortal who with demonic practices desires to harm us; 
may that person by his own doings injure his life! . 

Non si pud negar ragione al Bloomfield quando difende, per 
ragioni grammaticali (ririsista, aoristo raddoppiato, @ causativo) 
alle quali si possono aggiungere quelle testuali, la lezione tradizionale 
contro I'emendazione del Dizionario di Béhtlingk-Roth approvata 
da Oldenberg: svaih sé vai ririsista dvayir jdnah; ma quanto egli 
dice a p. 213 non mi pare bastante per dimostrare che ragiont metriche, 
e cioé il bisogno d’avere una fine di verso — — — —, fossero da tanto 
da ridurre ad @ I'd che ci aspetteremmo come risultato dalla con- 
trazione dell’ -a finale di ririsista con quello iniziale di dywh. Anche 
ammesso che purtea jdryah RV., vi, 2, 7 valga puri iva ajurydh, qui 
si potrebbe trattare di una specie d’elisione ; e forse il principio del- 
'elisione va applicato anche in qualche altro passo del RV., ed esso 
appare di data indeuropea, accanto all’ altro, generalizzatosi in al., 
della contrazione e della formazione di dittonghi discendenti 0 ascen- 
denti (¢+a=a, a=i=¢, i1+a— ece.) nel caso d'incontro 
di vocali nel sandhi, Nel pi antico greco la elisione ha luogo nel 
sandhi sintattico (ma anche 7dAAa ecc.), laddove la contrazione si 
® affermata nell’ incontro di vocali finale e iniziale dei due membri 
d'un composto (orparayés da erparo-ayés); lascio impregiudicata 
la questione, se la elisione che anche ha luogo fra i membri d'un 
comporto (dA¢é-avSpos) sia continuazione di un fatto ie. o imitazione 
di quanto avveniva nel sandhi sintattico. In latino abbiamo la si- 
nalefi in cui, si pronunziasse o non la finale della prima parola, il 
valore prosodico dell’ unica sillaba risultante é quello della seconda 
vocal accanto alla sinalefi abbiamo forse ancora in Plauto la 
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contrazione, 14 dove si usa parlare di jato prosodico: ila me di ament 
va letto — — — — _ eee. secondo Rau (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, lviii, 145 Sgg.). Perd, tanto in greco quanto in 
latino, la prosodia della sillaba risultante da elisione o sinalefi & quella 
della vocale iniziale della seconda parola ; quindi, se é ammissibile 
che tva ajurydh possa aver dato iv'd?, non mi pare altrettanto probabile 
che ririsista dyuh potesse dare ririsist’ dyir! Inoltre, il Bloomfield 
puo si citare a p. 212 esempi in cui ris é costruito con dyuh, ma dyuh 
significa di per s6—e quindi anche in tutti i casi addotti dallo'scienziato 
americano—“ la vita,,, ma non gia “la propria vita,,. E infine é 
pur sempre da notare che I’accentuazione tramandata é ririsigta ytir 
non “sé yer. 

Io ritengo che la tradizione indigena non vada toccata : quanto 
al significato, non vi é dubbio che si debba intendere “ danneggi quel- 
uomo se stesso colle sue opere ,,: bisogner& quindi vedere in wir 
una audace innovazione. E |g cosa mi pare che si spieghi molto 
facilmente. Se il poeta avesse avuto a sua disposizione due sillabe e 
avesse potuto misurare lunga l'ultima sillaba di ririsista, egli avrebbe 
detto ririsigta tminam jénah. In assenza di questa possibilita, egli é 
ricorso ad un’ ardita formazione analogica : poiché fmdn- pareva, pur 
non essendolo in realtaé, una forma apocopata di dtmdén- che significa 
~ anima ,, € anche “ principio vitale , (i! significato “ ipse ,, di dtmdn-, 
ereditato dal quasi omofono tmdn-, & secondario e serlore, vedi Pivisia 
degli Studi Orientali, xv, d4 sg.) il poeta si é creduto in diritto di rica- 
vare da dyuh “ vita, forza vitale ,, uno yiih “ Tpse *, La speculazione 
grammaticale é antichissima in India, é noto come gia nell’ Aitareya 
Brihmana venga frequentemente esercitata l'etimologia (cfr. Liebich, 
4ur Einfiihrung in die indische einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, ii), 
e casi come la creazione di un dhava-“* marito ,, in seguito a una falsa 
divisione di vidhava “ vedo » SOn0 comuni a tutti i periodi dell’ ai., @ 
non solo di questa lingua. In yith™ ipse ,, da dyuh secondo il rapporto di 
(man “ipse,, con atmdn- abbiamo una delle pit antiche testimonianze 
del fenomeno in parola, 


Neue Singhalesische Lautregel 
Von WitHELM Printz 

})/ ILHELM GEIGER stellt in Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen 

(1900) § 23, 3 fest: ,, In einer Anzahl von Fiillen ist der Palatal 
e nicht zu s, sondern (durch 7) zu d geworden."* In der von Geiger 
und Sir D. B. Jayatilaka unterzeichneten Einleitung zu A Dictwnary 
of the Sinhalese language (1935) wird das noch genauer bestimmt : 
dies d entsteht nur aus intervokalischem *e, nie im Anlaut. Zur 
Erklarung heisst es ebenda: ,,. . . we may assume that a later wave 
of immigration brought to Ceylon a dialect in which c between vowels 
was softened to j ... The exact date of that immigration is un- 
known. ...‘* Aber es ist doch sehr bedenklich, einen einzelnen 
Lautwandel durch Sprachmischung zu erklaren. Es lisst sich vielmehr 
eine einfachere Deutung finden, die den allermeisten Fallen gerecht 

Eine Musterung von Geiger’s Etymologie des Singhalesischen 
(1897) ergibt 68 Warter, in denen singh. -s- oder -s auf dlteres #- 
zuriickgeht, wobei im Pali gewéhnlich -ce- oder -cch-, seltener -ic- 
oder -c- entspricht. Dagegen finden sich nur 11 Wérter, in denen -d- 
pali -c- entspricht. Hiervon bilden 9 eine Gruppe fiir sich: ddura 
(pa. deariya) ,, Lehrer “‘; kada (skr., pa. kaca, kaja) ,, Last“; godura 
(skr., pa. gécara) ,, Beute, Nahrung“; narada (skr. ndrdca, pa. 
narded) ,, Pfeil‘ usw.; nidu (skr., pa. niea) ,, Mann ohne Kaste ; 
niedrig “‘; pddum (skr. pricina, pi. pdcina) ,, Osten“, wozu laut 
Dictionary aaQ, im 2. Jh.n.C. pajina ,, dstlich “ inschriftlich belegt 
ist; yadinavd (yac-) ,, bitten; mudanavd (pai. mdecéhi ; nicht #u 
mufcati, wie Geiger angibt) ,, lésen, befreien“’. Fiir diese Gruppe 
ergibt sich die Lautregel: hinter urspriinglichem Langvokal wird 
*-c- tiber -j- zu ~dl-. 

Hieran schliesst sich die Konjunktion da (skr., pa. ca), fiir die ja 
die Zwischenform ja inschriftlich bezeugt ist. Wir miissen also 
annehmen, dass bei diesem enklitischen Wort die Stellung hinter 
urspriinglich langvokalischem Wortauslaut den Ausschlag gegeben hat. 

Diese Lautregel gilt nicht, wenn der urspriingliche Endvokal 
verstummt und ¢ in den Auslaut gerat: pisas (pa. pisdca) ,, Dimon”. 

Drei Warter fiigen sich dieser Lautregel nicht : vasa (skr. wae, pa. 
vied) ,, Wort “; andrerseits mit -ad- aus -ac-: havada (skr., pa. 
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kavaca) ,, Panzer“, woneben auch kavasa vorkommt, sowie vadana 
(skr., pa. vacana) ,, Wort‘; vgl. ausser dem eben genannten vasa 
auch visi (pa. vaci) ,, Wort “. 

Ausserdem gibt es noch vier Worter, in denen -d- nicht aus ein- 
fachem -c- stammt und die daher gesondert zu betrachten sind : 
dda (skr., pa. aiie-) ,, gebengt “; (h)avurudda (mit Metathesis aus 
*avudura: skr. samvatsara, pa. samevacchara) ,, Jahr ‘‘; duduru, 
dudulu (skr. duscara, im Pali nicht belegt) ,. achlechter Weg, Wildnis “ : 
Mitidu (falls mit sekundirer Nasalierung zu skr., pa. siics) ,, Stachel 
(des Stachelschweins) "*. 

Griindliche Kenner des Singhalesischen werden wohl in der Lage 
sein, weiteres Material herbeizuschaffen und die der aufgezeigten 
Lautregel entgegenstehenden Fille besser zu deuten. 


Les noms de la moutarde et du sésame 
Par J. Przyivser et C. REcaAMEY 


| FPROPOS du mot indien sargapa, le Prof. J. Charpentier a émis 
4 =l'opinion suivante “... Wohl am chesten nichtarisches Wort “.* 
Auparavant, le Prof. 8. K. Chatterji avait déja écrit: “ Skt. sarsapa 
— Pkt. sasava, which remains unexplained. But cf. Malay sésaw?. 
(The Malay word may be a Prakrit borrowing ; but it is Skt., and not 
Pkt., which furnishes Aryan loans in Indonesian.) "’* 
On a en effet pour désigner la moutarde : 
malais sésawi, saw, sawi-sawl 
javanais sésawt 
bahnar hahey, rabey 

La plante qui produit la graine de moutarde, Brassica junecea ou 
Sinapis juncea Linn. ou Sinapis patens Roxb., présente de grandes 
analogies avec : 

1) Brassica campestris Linn. qui est le colza indien ou sarson 
(Sinapis glauca Roxb.). 

9) Brassica oleracea Linn., qui est le chou. 

Chou, rave, moutarde et colza indien appartiennent tous 4 l'espéce 
Brassica, V1 n'est done pas surprenant que plusieurs de ces plantes 
soient désignées par des noms analogues ou méme identiques. En fait, 
voici quelques noms du chou de Chine, Brassica sinensis : 

cam, subéi, bet 
javanais, malais, sawt 
batak, sabi 
soundanais, sésawi. 

Ces noms sont apparemment des variantes d'un terme générique 
qu'on précise au moyen d'un second mot lorsqu’on veut spécifier la 
plante dont il s’agit. Ainsi sésawi puteh désigne en malais la moutarde 
blanche qu'on appelle sésawi piltaw dans les parlers de la Péninsule 
Malaise.* 

1 Dans MWO., 1032, p. 112. , 
* Prearyan and Predravidian in India, éd. par P. C. Bagchi, Calcutta, 1929, 
si S pupie, Compar. Vocabul., 5.¥. mustard. 
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Tous ces noms se raménent A une racine *san & laquelle l'indonésien 
adjoint le préfixe sé-. Doit-on considérer ces mots comme empruntés 
a l'indo-aryen ? Cette hypothése se heurte aux difficultés suivantes : 

a) le mot étudié est un nom geénérique dans les langues austro- 
asiatiques ; skt. sarsapa ne désigne que la moutarde et c’est seulement 
dans les langues indo-aryennes modernes que le mot signifie aussi 
colza (sarson) ; 

6) sarsapa est inexplicable par l'indo-européen ; 

c) les noms austroasiatiques différent beaucoup de sarsapa: 
ils se raménent tous A une forme avec 4 final sami," et il leur manque 
le préfixe sar-, 

Au contraire, on explique aisément les faita sl on considére sarsapa 
comme emprunté & une ancienne langue austros siatique. Le change- 
ment de*-sapi en -sapa peut résulter de la tendance a intégrer le nom 
emprunté dans la déclinaison la plus usuelle, Aucune raison phonétique 
ou morphologique ne peut expliquer le passage de “sapa au *sapi 
austroasiatique et il serait étrange que le mot efit toujours été altéré 
de la méme maniére. L’'insertion de r apres le préfixe sa- est conforme 
4 la morphologie austroasiatique of les préfixes peuvent s‘adjoindre 
une nasale our. La différence entre les formes mon-khmer actuelles 
et le nom sanskrit peut résulter de I'usure du préfixe ou de variations 
dialectales. Le préfixe suivi de r était assez fréquent dans la langue 
austroasiatique qui a fourni des emprunts & l'indo-aryen: ef. skt. 
karpdsa, karpata en face du khmer ambas, tam kapah, malais kapas *; 
skt. sarkara en face du stieng sékar*; karpiira en face du éam Kapu, 
khmer kapor * ete, 

En khasi, le nom de la moutarde est fyrso et y note, dans cette 
langue, la voyelle caractéristique des préfixes: kyn-, pyn-, dyr-, 
byr-, ete. 

II parait done trés probable que l’indo-aryen sarsapa, formé d'une 
racine sapa et du préfixe sar-, est un emprunt 4 une langue 
austroasiatique. 





L’étude du nom de la moutarde raméne l’attention sur un probléme 
qui avait été posé par Benfey dés l'année 1839: “,. .Tlvame, civary. 

* Il est vrai qu'on trouve en sanskrit lo firninin sargapi, mais ce mot signifie : 
1) ein bestimmter Ausschlag, 2) cine Bachstelzenart (PW., 8.¥. sarsepi), et ne peut 
pas étre A la base des noms de la moutarde et du chou. 

_ J. Preyluski, BSL., xxv, 1, pp. 69-71, 

' 2. Preyluaki, MSL, xxii, 5, pp. 208-310. 
Far neg ona, Austrisch en Arisch, Utrecht, 1932, p. 23, et A. A. Fokker, Zeitech. 
Jr romamisch. Phitol, 34 (1910), p. 567, 
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In Skr. heisst er sarshapa und, wenn man annehmen darf, dass die 
Griechen dieses, ohne allen Zweitfel fremde, Wort von Persien her 
erhalten haben, so ist eine Identitét von sarshapa und oivam: nicht 
gar unméglich. Denn die persischen Worte, welche r haben, erhalten 
statt dessen im Pehlvin ...; so wiirde sarshapa—sansapa, woraus 
durch Assimilation civam: werden konnte.”* ! 

Mais le mot ne parait pas attesté en iranien, D'autre part, les 
faits grecs ne favorisent pas cette explication. L’ancienne forme 
grecque était * pau (p. ex. Aristoph. Equ. 631; c'est aussi la seule 
forme employée par Théophraste); cf. aussi vametov (Nic. Al. 430). 
A lépoque de la comédie moyenne apparait le verbe owamifew 
et ce nest qua l’époque hellénistique que oivarv, civamt est 
attesté. Plus tard, la forme varrv est hors d’usage. 

On trouve en latin dés le début (Plaute, Ennis) les formes sinames, 
senapis, mais on a en méme temps le mot napus ‘‘ chou-rave ”. Hehn 
et Schrader sont d’avis qu'il est impossible de séparer napus de varrv 
et ces deux mots de oivarv. On se trouve donc en présence d'un 
doublet civawv:viayv dont I'origine n'est pas indo-européenne. 
Hehn ? dit 4 ce propos: “In den Gesetzen der Sprachen, aus der das 
Wort entnommen wurde, konnte diese Doppelform begriindet sein, 
aber welches war die Sprache? Aegyptische Worter wie otAc und 
aéoedis, odpe (Aegyptische Wasserpflanze) und icapoyr, 
ferner xdpyu, xint, «xtgt, dpyt, orgy oder orifit, u.8.w. 
lassen auch fiir viv und oivam: auf aegyptische Herkunft raten,” 
Mais l’explication suggérée par Hehn manque de base solide. Il 
n'apporte aucun mot qu'on puisse considérer comme le modéle 
‘gyptien de vazrv ou de civasy et il ne prouve pas davantage que 
ces plantes soient originaires de |'’Egypte. 

Si skt. sarsapa dérive d'une racine anaryenne *sapi, on peut 
assigner la méme origine 4 lat. sinapis, senapis et A gr. civamv. 
Les langues austroasiatiques sont caractérisées 4 la fois par importance 
des préfixes et par un systéme d’infixes dont l'un des plus fréquents 
est l'infixe nasal. On a par ex. en malais un homonyme de saw 
“moutarde"’ qui signifie “de passagier die aan boord eenige 
diensten verricht”’.4 Une autre forme de ce nom est sénawi, II eat 


l Griechisches Worcelleribon, Berlin, 1839, i, p. 423. | 
2 Cf. O. Schrader, Reallex. der Indgerm. Altertumatunde, 1001, p. 762: Boissacq, 
Diet. Etym. de la langue greeque, av. rarv; Walde, Lat, Etym. Wort.*, p, O07. 


3 Kulturpflancen *, p. 207. 
‘H.C. Klinkert, Maleisch-Nederlandsch Woordentoek, p. 358. 
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clair que sénawi dérive de sawi par infixation de -én- et l'on peut 
former de la méme maniére un dérivé *sénapi & partir d’une racine 
sami. Dés lors il n'y a plus rien d’obscur dans les formes latines ét 
grecques du nom de la moutarde. *Sénapi est devenu en latin senapis, 
sinapis, Le doublet gree vazu: civary est comparable au doublet 
fam béi: swhéi; la voyelle é de *stnapi est tombée et le groupe sn 
sest réduit &. Plus tard A va@av, emprunt imparfait, s'est substitué 
civarv, calque plus exact of la voyelle @ était rendue par i comme 
en latin, Mais tandis qu’en grec var et ovary ont le mame Sens, 
lat. sinapis seul désigne la moutarde : napus signifie ‘‘ chou-rave "’, 

Le vocabulaire gree de l'époque hellénistique ne conserve que la 
forme givarv, l'emprunt imparfait viru étant supprimé. Par 
contre, napus s'est conservé en latin, mais a pris un sens un peu 
différent ; peut-étre a-t-il été influencé par le mot rapum “ rave ’’. 

I! importe de noter que civary et sinapis sont beaucoup plus 
proches des formes austroasiatiques que de sargapa. Ceci semble 
prouver que l'emprunt n’a pas été fait par l'intermédiaire de I'Inde, 
mais qu'il résulte d'un contact direct avec des gens parlant une 
langue austroasiatique. La preuve de ces échanges a déja été fournie 
par M. J. Gonda, qui a montré que le nom latin de la cannelle, 
cassia, est d'origine austroasiatique et ne se retrouve pas dans I'Inde.4 

Skt. sarsapa, lat. scnapis, sinapis, napus, prec vagy, civaru ne 
sont pas des mots indo-européens, mais des emprunts aux langues 
anaryennes, car ils sont formés par des procédés des dérivation 
(préfixation, infixation) étrangers A l'indo-européen et qui caractérisent 
au contraire la famille des langues austroasiatiques. 





J. Charpentier * a supposé que le moyen-indien sdsava est & la 
base du nom gree du sésame : aycazov déji dans Alkman et Solon, 
lac. cacapor, caayov, D'autrea auteurs 3 croient plutét que le 
mot gree est d'origine sémitique, cf. arabe sasim, simsim, aram. 
suméema, sudmd (ce dernier mot étant aussi & la base de lemprant 
arménien susmay). 

J. Charpentier incline a tirer du grec ou du moyen-indien la forme 
araméenne et par suite le mot arabe plus récent. Mais cette hypothése 


* Pijdechr, Aardr, Inat., Mei 1992, pp. 717-727. 
7 MO. 1939. 
__ of W, Muss-Arnolt, “ Semitic Words in Greek and Latin,” Transact, of the Amer. 
Philol. Asse, vol. xxiii, 1892, Pp il; H. Lewy, Die Semifischen Fremdwérier im 
Griechischen, Berlin, 1895, p. 23, 
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est rendue peu vraisemblable par le fait qu'on a en assyrien 
samassamus 

On a essayé d'expliquer par le sémitique les formes sémitiques 
du nom: F, E. C. Dietrich * fait dériver le nom araméen du sésame 
de la racine 4m signifiant entre autres sens: ‘‘ scharf sein, und stechen. 

. Als Schiirfen werden nun auch die Gewiirze angesehen, pikant 
schmeckende und so duftende: syr. pa8o9 Om ‘cardamom’; gemein 
semitische 4am ‘ Knoblauch’; der duftendste, kostbarste Oel, chald. 
éumsemia = axjcapov." Fleischer? trouve cette étymologie 
insuflisante parce que le sésame “‘ an und fir sich in frischem Zustande 
geruchlos ist."’ Il explique le nom en partant de la racine 4mm “ in der 
der Begriff schneller Beweglichkeit, geschiftigen Hin- und Herlaufen 
liegt’ ce qui se rapporte, au point de vue sémantique, plutét & la 
fourmi, dont le nom en araméen ressemble 4 celui du sésame: 
siiméind, susneind, 

M. Jastrow * propose une autre étymologie: “aram. dimdum 
(prob. from sémés Hci eiaha sesamum (assyr. éamaésamu). Deriv. 
fumsmd sesamum or poppy.” 

Ces hypothises contradictoires ne permettent pas de considérer 
comme acquise l’origine sémitique de oyjoapov. 

De Candolle est d’avis que le sésame a été introduit des iles de la 
Sonde dans I'Inde ® et Watt rappelle que Sesamum indicum se trouve 
4 l'état sauvage dans les montagnes de Java.* Mais la question de 
l‘origine du sésame est obscure et ne parait pas pour le moment 
susceptible d’étre tranchée d'une fagon définitive. 

Néanmoins il semble qu'on soit fondé a présenter les observations 

1) Bien que le sésame et la moutarde ne soient pas de la meme 
famille, ils présentent certains caractéres communs, L’un et l'autre 
sont remarquables par la petitesse de leurs graines; celles-ci sont 
oléagineuses et servent de médicament. Ces particularités pourratent 
expliquer le transfert du nom d'une espéce 4 l'autre. 

2) Si Sesamum indicum est originaire des iles de la Sonde, il a pu, 
en se répandant vers |'Quest, recevoir dans le monde sémitique un 
nom calqué sur celui de la moutarde. II n'est pas impossible que ce 











1 Code de Hammurabi, col. xiv, 22, 25, 31, 33, 47, 49, 50; col. xv, 3, ete. 
? Abhandlungen fiir Semitische Wortforschung, Leipeig, 1844, p. (4. 

2 Dans I. Levy, Chalddisches Worterbuch, 1867, ii, p. 578. 

' 4 Dictionary of the Targumim, ete., ii, s.v. diimaéwm. 

’ Origine dea plantes culliréss, p. 359. 

© Economical Products of India, p. 082. 
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nom se confonde avec celui que nous venons d’étudier. Les formes 
sémitiques du nom du sésame se raménent A un schéma consonantique 
§(m)ém ot l'on peut reconnaitre un préfixe J(m) et une racine *im 
comparable & *sapi austroasiatique. Les formes comme gan 1SOTU, 
ete., seraient dues & une “ sémitisation”’ du mot étranger qui le 
rapprochait du nom du soleil. Mais tout support chronologique fait 
actuellement défaut pour asseoir cette hypothése et l'antiquité de 
certains noms sémitiques du sésame ne Jui eat pas favorable. 

Dans ces conditions, il semble préférable de considérer au moins 
provisoirement les noms de la moutarde et du sésame comme des mots 
distincts et indépendants, 


Sanskrit sa and sah 
By E. J. Rapsow 
HE forms of the nominative singular of the demonstrative pronoun 
or definite article and of the relative pronoun in Sanskrit and 
Greek correspond exactly in accordance with the regular sound- 
changes of each language :— 

ad, sd, tid: 6, 4, ro: LE. *so, *9a, *tod ; 

yah, yd, yd: Gs, 9,6: LE. *ios, *ja, *fod. 

In Sanskrit the nom. sg. masc. has a double form—sd and séh— 
the uninflected base and the base with the regular termination of the 
nom. sg.; and in this respect Sanskrit finds its parallel in the Avestan 
Ad and /as(cif). 

So far, philologists seem not to have traced this characteristic 
beyond the Indian and Iranian groups of the Indo-European family 
of languages. Thumb, for instance (Handbuch des Sanskrit, § 361) 
suggests that the forms with the nom. sg. termination may represent 
eine arische Newnldung. There can, however, be little doubt that the 
Greek counterpart of sdf is to be seen in the Homeric demonstrative 
pronoun os; eg. aAdd wai os deidouwe “even he fears” (Iliad, 
xxi, 198). This demonstrative os is very rare in later Greek, but it 
survives in certain stock phrases: e.g. 9 6'ds, “ said he”. 

We find, then, in early Greek no fewer than three different words 
which are all of them regularly represented by os—the relative 
pronoun, Skt. yih, LE. *jos; the demonstrative pronoun, Skt. sdA, 
I.E. *sos; and the possessive pronoun, Skt. suih, I.E. *suos. 

Ié is commonly assumed in Greek grammars that 65 “ he" is 
simply the relative used as a demonstrative ; and this ancient belief, 
dating from a period long before the existence of comparative 
philology, has become traditional, and has prevented Greek 
grammarians from seeing that this os and o are inseparably connected 
not only in meaning but also in origin. 

Indian grammarians on the other hand have declined to admit 
that sa has an independent existence of its own: for them sa is 
merely a truncated form—sa/ with lopa of su, the termination of the 
nom. sg. mase. Thus in the Pada Patha of the Rigveda, which repre- 
sents the first step in the history of Sanskrit grammar—the vydherana 
of a sentence into the words of which it is composed, and of certain 
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compounds into their constituent elements—the si of the Samhita 
Patha, in whatsoever connection it may occur—whether before a 
consonant or before a vowel or as combining with a following vowel 
to form a diphthong—is invariably restored as sdf. 

si devi éhai vaksati (1, i, 2). 

Pada: sdh-devin, 

si id devésu gacchati (I, i, 4). 

Pada: scth-ié, 

ydm sma prechinti kiha séti ghordm (I, xii, 5). 

Pada: sih-iti, 

The Indian grammarians were in fact wedded to a theory from 
the very beginning. They started with a postulate : every inflected 
word must have its proper suffix. If, then, the suffix is not manifest, 
its absence is due to adarsana and it must be supposed to exist. This 
is the doctrine of lopa or “ omission’, which Western grammars 
of Sanskrit have inherited from the Indian grammarians. Thus 
Whitney's statement : 

“The nominative masculine pronouns sds and esds and (Vedic) 
syis lose their s before any consonant” (A Sanskrit Grammar, 
§176a) is simply a paraphrase of Panini, VI, i, 132-3. Panini 
goes on to say (VI, i, 134) that for metrical reasons the same 
elision may take place before a vowel (with the consequential sand 
of the two vowels); and the Rigveda Pratisikhya gives two lists (172 
and 173 ; ed. Max Miiller, pp. 54-5) comprising twenty-six illustrations 
of this fusion of sd with different vowels - e.g. sdsmin for sd asmin ; 
séndra for sd indra; séée for sé iée; sépamd for sd upamd ; saind 
for sd end; satigadAth for ad ésadhih. In all these and similar instances 
sd 1s represented by sdh in the Pada text. But, as a matter of simple 
observation, these “exceptions ”’ are so frequent that they supersede 
the rule. They are in fact in accordance with the general rule : 
“sd in RV. is in the great majority of cases combined with the 
following vowel ” (Whitney, § 1764). 

The facts of the Vedic language are thus in agreement with the 
evidence supplied by comparative grammar, viz. that, like Ja and 
has(cit) in Avestan and 6 and és in Greek, sé and sth are alternative 
and independent forms of the demonstrative pronoun. In the Veda 
there is no such rigid distinction observable in the employment of the 
two forms as is ordained by the grammarians for Classical Sanskrit : 
*¢ is no doubt normally used before a consonant, but it is also 
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frequently used before a vowel; while séh is always used in pausa 
and normally before a vowel, But there are a few undoubted instances 
of the occurrence of sii followed by a consonant, particularly by 
tand p:— 

nahi sis lava nd mama 

fastré anydsya ranyati, VIII, xxxim, 16. 

yd no deésty ddharah sds padista, IT, lin, 21. 


When at a later date grammarians came to consider the prevailing 
usage, they laid down hard and fast laws: sa must always be used 
before consonants, and sah before vowels and in pauwsa. Panini 
assumes that before vowels the sandAi of the -ah in sah is precisely the 
same as that of any other -ah—so ‘bravit, naro ‘bravit (P., VI, 1, 109) ; 
(1) that -ch before all voiced sounds, whether vowels or consonants, 
becomes -o; (2) that this -o absorbs a following initial a-; and (3) 
that -o becomes -av before any other vowel. So far therefore, except 
as regards (2) in word-formation, e.g. bhavati, the principles of external 
and internal sendAi in Classical Sanskrit are identical; and as regards 
(3) it is explained that, when -av comes at the end of a word, the semi- 
vowel -» being very lightly pronounced (laghuprayatnatara) tends to 
disappear: in the opinion of Sakalya it does in fact disappear; in 
the opinion of other grammarians its retention is optional, i.e. either 
visnav ehi or visna eli is allowable. 

Curiously enough, Western scholars in their explanation of this 
sandhi have sometimes adopted the doctrine of lopa and extended it 
beyond the limits contemplated by Panini. Thus Whitney says 
(§ 175e): “final as before any other vowel than a loses its s, becoming 
simple a.” 

There can be no doubt that, in this respect at least, Panini has shown 
us the better way. 
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Pali bhanaha 
By Basnuram SaksENAa. 


YHE word bhiinaha occurs thrice’ in Canonical Pali literature : 
(a) in the Sutta-nipata * as sg. voc. bhiinahu ; (6) in the Majjhima 
Nikaya® as sg. gen. bhiinahuno ; and (¢) in the Jitaka ‘ as pl. nom. 
The Sn. commentary (p. 479) explains bhinahu as bhatihanaka, 
vuddhi-nésaka and the Jataka commentary (as quoted in the Pali 
Dict.) interprets bhiinahwno as isinam ativattaGro attano vaddhiyd 
hataita bhiinahuno. Lord Chalmers in his translation of the Majjhima 
Nikaya suggests “ puritanical” as the sense of bhiinahuno, while 
Rahula Sankrtyayana in his Hindi translation * appears to have taken 
the word as a proper name (bhunabhii), used as an adjective of seyyam 
and not of Gotamassa; he leaves the term unexplained even in the 
glossary. 

Dr. W. Stede, in his Dictionary, notes the difficulty in the 
explanation_of the word, and asks: “Is it an old mis -spelling for 
bhita +-gha? The latter of han?™’ Then he suggests “a destroyer 
of beings **. One does not find the word in Childers’s Dictionary. Bapat, 
in his edition of the Sn, (Poona, 1924, p. 181), merely quotes the com- 
mentary to explain the word. 

Pali scholars have been misled by the commentaries in the inter- 
pretation of this word. 4hiinaha most certainly corresponds to Skt. 
bhrinahan-, bhriinaghna- “* the killer of an embryo, one who produces 
abortion". The word bhriina- occurs as early as the Rigveda (x, 155, 
2).¢ The production of abortion is considered a hemous crime in the 
Mahabharata ; the Manusmrti prescribes a very heavy punishment 
for it. It was then, as even now, one of the most condemned crimes 





1 Rhys Davids and Stede : Pali Dictionary, vol. ili, p. 132. 
2 vers WH: mubhadugga ribhdta-m-anarya 
bhiinahu pipata dukiatabiri. 
vv. Ll. Mbdinahafa, bAdaahofa, bhiihata. 

3 duddittham vata bho BAdradrija addasima ye mayam tassa bholo Golumasag 
bAdaghuns seyyam addasineiti, 

* ed. Fousboll vol. v, pp. 266, 272. 

* Published by the Mahabodhi Society, Sarnath, Benares (1033), p. 02: bho 
Bkirodeija! goad bord détind Awd, 75 ham né dp (bf?) Gautam ki Bhunabhi, dayyd 
bi dékha. 

® M. Williams, Sit. Eng. Dict., bAriina. 

VOL, VIE. FARTS 2 AND d, 46 
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in India. I quote the Vacaspatya (p. 4711) for the significance of the 
word bhriinaghna :—bhriinaghna — tri. bhriinam garbham hanti, han 
-ka. bhriinahatyd-karake kvip, bhrinahapy atra; “api bhriinahanam 
masat.”—Manuh. 

With this interpretation of the word we arrive at very suitable 
sense for the passages where it occurs. In the Sn. the word 
stands on a par with terms indicating ‘‘ignoble, sinner”. The 
Maj. Ni. has the passage as an accusation by Magandiya, a heretic 
Brahmin, against the Buddha, and if the word did not contain an 
abuse of the Lord there would be no point in Bharadvaja, the host 
of the Lord, remonstrating with Magandiya and asking him to with- 
draw the accusation. As such Chalmers’s suggestion is unacceptable 
and Rahula Sankrtyayana’s interpretation evidently meaningless. 

It may be pointed out that this is not the only place where the 
Pali commentators have failed to catch the correct meaning due to 
their ignorance of Sanskrit and to their unfamiliarity with the cognate 
Sanskrit literature. As I have shown elsewhere,’ it is not only the Pali 
commentators, but sometimes the redactors of the canonical works 
also who offer fantastic and uncalled-for etymologies. 





' Fantastic Eiymologies in the Dhammapada, Ganganatha Jha Commemoration 
Volume. 


Historia de Gramatica Concani 
By Martano SaLpANHA 
. .. desde tempo remoto passa por verdade demonstrada o 

grande absurdo de que a lingua desta terra (Goa), a lingua de meio 
milhio de homens, nem tem gramatica nem ¢ susceptivel de ser escrita ; 
julgamos que ao menos faremos algum servigo se dissiparmos tio 
perniciosa ilusdo, mostrando que a lingua concani niio 56 tem a sua 
gramitica, como qualquer outra, mas que a mesma gramitica fol 
em tempo formulada em regras e até impressa.” J. H. da Cunha 
Rivara, Ensaio Historico da Lingua Concani, 1857, pg. 1. 


( RIGEM §£ VALOR DAS PRIMEIRAS GRAMATICAS: O concani é a 

lingua vernicula de Goa (India Portuguesa) e doa paises cireun- 
vizinhos, sendo hoje falada por mais de um milhiio e meio de pessoas ; 
é, apesar de ser muito propagada a instrugio na sua drea, é talvez 
-@ tinica lingua indiana, que, além de nao ter cultura literdria, nem 
mesmo é objecto de ensino, oficial ou particular, no seu pais,’ cujos 
filhos preferem para ésse fim ou linguas extrangeiras, como portugués 
e inglés, ou as vizinhas marata e canarés. E verdade que, com 
o advento da civilizacdo luso-cristaé, os antigos missionirios, desde 
o século xvI, ministraram o ensino desta lingua, mas fol somente 
seus colegas europeus para os fins de catequese,? ¢ nio aos naturals, 
para o que compuseram gramiticas e vocabulirios, que seriam minas 
preciosas para a filologia indiana,® se tivessem todos chegado até nds. 
Déste modo o concani, dentre todos os verniculos modernos da India, 
fol 0 primeiro 4 possuir uma gramatica, gragas aos esforgos do 
benemérito jesuita inglés Tomas Estévio. 

Esta primeira tentativa, além de facilitar aos extranhos o estudo 
da lingua, estimulou e ajudou a organizagéo de novos trabalhos 


' Um professor de instrugdo primarin (Pe. Apuleio da Cunha), depois de aposentada, 
dedicou-se ao ensino particular gratuito da lingua na Provincia de Perném, obtendo 
resultado animador. Mas a escola, que era mével, morreu com éle. Ultimamente 
foi introduzido o seu ensino na Esoola Superior Colonial de Lisboa. 

a¢... desejande (Fr. Cristovam de Jesus) instruir na lingua canarina aoa seus 
companheiros para o fim de conduzirem ao gremio da Igreja a muitos barbaros, 
escreveo : drie Grammatical da Lingoa Canarina .. .” Vergel das Plantas, de Fr. 
Jacinto de Deos, cap. i, pg. 10. 

2“ Tt (konkani) also has a large literature mostly dating from the glorious times 
of the carly Portuguese rule at Goa, and due to the surprising zeal and ability of the 
former jesuits, and for these reasons must be of great interest to a philologist.” A, C 
Burnell, Specimens of South Indian Dialects, n.° 1 (konkani), 
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similares devidos todos, ao principio, a penas estrangeiras, aparecendo 
s6 mais tarde, desde o século x1x, obras congéneres de estudiosos 
natives. E assim, o nimero das gramaticas concanis, Impressas 
manuscritas, até hoje conhecidas, sobe a duas dizias: acham-se 
escritas em portugués, espanhol, latim, francés, inglés, marata, concani 
e talvez em canarés, algumas das quais s6 se encontram hoje nas 
bibliotecas eruditas de Londres. A pobresa dos missiondrios concorreu 
para que algumas dessas obras nunca lograssem ser impressas.? 

A maior parte destas gramiticas, tendo sido escritas em paises 
e epocas diferentes, representam as formas coloquiais correntes, nos 
ultimos cinco séculos, desde Bagaim « a Ilha de Salsete no norte, 
até Mangalore no sul; e, como tal, a sua leitura é muito proveitosa 
para o estudo comparativo e evolutivo da lingua nos seus variados 
dialectos, mesmo admitindo que sejam inexactas em algumas 
afirmag6es, o que, alids, niio é de extranhar por parte da maioria 
desses autores, para quem o idioma nfo era verndculo, quando se 
repara que algums dos Ultimos gramdticos, nio obstante serem filhos 
do pais, nfo teem escapado a incorreccdes. 

A presente memoria, porém, nfo visa a éste estudo comparativo, 
ou 4 gramdtica histérica da lingua, mas unicamente A Aistéria da sua 





gramitica, isto 6, tenta organizar deasas gramiticas uma relacao 


bibliogréfica completa, quanto permitem os conhecimentos actuais, 
e indicar 4 maneira como as mais importantes dentre elas interpretaram 
e resolveram os principais problemas gramaticais, 

Tratando-se de bibliografia concani, nao se pode deixar em siléncio 
o venerando nome de Joaquim Heliodoro da Cunha Rivara, a quem 
se deve a primeira e tinica bibliografia geral, incluindo a gramatical, 
embora incompleta, publicada no seu valioso Ensaio Histérico da Lingua 
Concani, que ainda hoje nao perdeu a sua actualidade. Este inesquecivel 
concanofilo, tendo ido para a India em 1856, como Secretdrio Geral 
do Govérno e Comissirio dos Estudos, empregou, infelizmente sem 
proveito, o seu melhor esféreo pela cultura da lingua, quer 
recomendando o seu ensino e dando as necessdrias Instrugdes, quer 
iniciando, logo em 1857, a publicagio de trés gramiticas e um 
diciondrio, os quais todos, com a excepeaio da gramitica de Estévao, 

+“ Nilo ss tém dado ao prelo muitos destes livros visto carccermos do cabedais 
pela pobresa evangélica que profegamos © os que se deram A estampa se deve h 

. dos autores que souberam dedicar oa seus livros a pessoas Reais « [lustres, 
as quais mandaram imprimir com seu dispéndio," ffistor, dos Cone. ¢ Ooleg,, fe., de 


eee da Provincia de 8. Francisco em Goa, pg. 31; Ma. Biblit. Nal. F.G., n.° 177, 


— 
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se encontravam em Ms, e se teriam certamente perdido para a 
posteridade, se éle o3 nao tivease salvado da destruigdo, criando assim 
Para &@ sua memoria jus ao eterno reconhecimento dos povos concanis. 

O NOME DA LINGUA: Antes do mais, porém, é necessirio desfazer 
uma confusio em que pode tropecgar o leitor por causa da variedade 
de nomes com que é designada a lingua, tais como canarim, concantm 
gomantahi, brdmana, qgoani, ete. 

Como a primitiva lingua dos indo-dirias, que nio tinha nome especial, 
sendo mais tarde conhecida por sinscrito, assim o idioma goés, que 
é irmio do marata, era apenas designado pelos naturais como @m'chi 
bh, a nossa lingua e féra do pais por govt ou Goenchi bhds, lingua de 
Goa. Entre os maratas eruditos é geralmente conhecida por gomantaki, 
de Gomantaka, nome sanscritico de Goa, 

Os antigos portugueses, incluindo os missiondrios, deram-lhe 
virios nomes, qual déles mais desarrazoado, sendo o mais vulgar o de 
“lingua canarim "’, um absurdo que, talvez por o ser, mais se apegou 
e generalizou. Ninguem ignora que o idioma goes é indo-drico ou 
sanscritico, irmio de marata, nada tendo portanto de comum com o 
canari, cuja gramitica e o léxico sio muito diferentes, como lingua 
dravidiea que é, e alheia ao sinserito. Os missiondrios, que estudavam 
os verndiculos e muitos andaram pelo Canard, deviam reconhecer a 
impropriedade do térmo; mas, como nfo escreviam para filologos, 
seguiram a pratica corrente. Assim, Estévio designou-a por “ lingua 
canarim "’ ¢ o missiondrio portugués (infra n.° 2), cuja graméatica, 
aliis, trata do marata concanico das provincias do norte, Bagaim, 
Bandoré, Bombaim, chamou-a tambem ** Arte Canarina da lingua do 
Norte". Todos os autores, porém, reconhecem em Goa duas formas 
de falar: a plebeia, um tanto irregular, chamada canarim e a outra 
mais regular, usada pelas classes cultas, a qual chamavam lingua 
canarim brémana ou simplesmente brdmana de (foa. Como era esta 
ultima variedade a preferida pelos europeus, ¢ mesmo por outras 
castas, para a escrita, sermées e uso religioso, foi ela tomada para 
norma por todas as gramiiticas, incluindo a de Estévio, a qual, apezar 
de se dizer da lingua canarim sem acrescentar brdmana, cingiu-se, 
contudo, ao falar braménico, como se vé do seu contéxto; também 
a licencea do ordindrio para a sua impressio se lhe refere como “ arte 
da lingua canarin brimana’’. Para o seu Purana, porém, escrito para 
a leitura dos nativos, Estévao preferiu, como mais apropriada para 
a nobresa do assunto, o marata, Marattiye bhassena lihilé dhe, como 
diz, embora substituisse algumas formas e locucdes ernditas por outras 
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de “linguage bramana ” local (concani), como mais compreensiveis 
do vulgo. Os missiondrios que foram encarregados de dar o seu parecer 
para a primeira edicéo déste Purana dizem-no escrito em “ linguage 
bramana marastta ”, distinguindo-a assim da vernacula, chamada 
“ bramana canarim” ¢ nao marastta. Fazia-se, portanto, jd nessa 
época distin¢fio entre o chamado canarim ou dialecto de Goa e o 
marata, ou marastta (de Maharastra). | 

Os primeiros graméticos que empregaram o térmo préprio foram 
Arcamone (século xvii, n,° 3) © © mission4rio italiano (sec. Xviil, 
n.° 7). Areamone chama “‘ lingua conciinica ” ade Goa e “ decdnica " 
# marata ; eo italiano chama- a “lingua Concana ” e de Concana 
é 48 vezes também “ concani ” ; Mas esta ultima palavra pode bem 
ser modificagdo de Rivara, aniloga & que féz na impressio doutras 
framaticas, substituindo Arte Canarina por Gramdatica Concani, 
Para evitar confusio. No século XIX aparece também empregado por 
alguns cristios de Goa o nome Gomantalki, usado em marata. 
Preferiram-no ao concam, tanto para destinguir o idioma goés 
do concani falado no norte do Conedo, como para ligar o nome da 
lmgua ao do pais (Gomantaka — Goa). Actualmente a designacdo 
mais adoptada é a de concani. Houve, porém, um gramatico moderno, 
que, inspirado talvez pelo inglés goanese, preferiu chamar-lhe goani, 
nome inteiramente anti-etimdlogico e exético, que o préprio autor 
abandonou, em vista de razdes que lhe foram expostas, mas nado sem 
nos informar que “ alacremente féra aceito por muitos” talvez para 
justificar os psicologistas, para quem © povo ssé tem alacridade para 
aceitar o que fér errado, como canari em vez de concani. O tinico 
home que seria mais apropriado ao dialecto de Goa, como sendo ao 
mesmo tempo popular, geogrifico e etimolégico, é o que corre entre 
08 pOvos circunvizinhos. que lhe chamam govi (de Govd ou Govém 
= Goa), como em portugués seria goés. Costuma-se ainda design 
€m portugués local por lingua da terra ou simplesmente por lingua, 
como em: F. pregou em lingua, i1.4., em concani. 

Breviocraria: O primeiro autora figurar nesta bibliografia é, como 
ja se disse, o jesuita inglés Tomas Estévao (Thomas Stephens), cuja 
gramAtica é o trabalho pioneiro no género. 

Nascido em Inglaterra em 1549, Estevao partiu de Roma - 
Lisboa e daqui para a India, tendo vivido em Goa desde 1579 a 1619, 
em qué morreu com a idade de 70 anos no colégio de Rachol, de que 
era Reitor, A Estévio cabe a primazia em alguns factos de histéria 
© linguistica indianas, Pois foi éle o primeiro inglés que chegou a 
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India via Cabo e foram as suas cartas escritas ao pai, que, segundo 
dizem, animaram os ingleses a tentar as primeiras relagdes comerciais 
com a India: e em Goa empregou a sua influéncia em favor de seus 
patricios.! Foi éle o primeiro europeu que organizou uma gramiitica 
indiana (a de concani); e foi também quem compoz o primero 
eatecismo na mesma lingua * e o primeiro poema cristio em marata 
(o Purana da histéria biblica) ? ao qual cabe a gloria de ser a primeira 
obra em lingua indiana, de cardter literdrio, impressa (1615) em 
carateres romanos; e o seu preficio é citado como um dos primeiros 
espécimens de prosa marata*; e¢, finalmente, foi aida ésse mesmo 
inglés, que, dois séculos antes do seu patricio William Jones, comunicou 
para a Europa a semelhanga entre as linguas indianas ¢ 0 grego e 0 
latim. ‘Many are the languages of these places—escrevia éle para 
seu irmao em outubro de 1583.—Their pronunciation is not disagreable 
and their structure is allied to Greek and Latin. The phrases and 
constructions are of a wonderful kind. ” * 

0 nome de Tomas Estévao bem merece, portanto, niio 86 da Igreja, 
mas também de Portugal, Inglaterra e India, e especialmente dos 
idiomas marata e concani, cujas cristandades, em algumas partes, Se 
deleitam ainda hoje com a leitura do seu Purana." 

A gramdtica de Estevam foi impressa com éstes dizeres : 

1—1IESUS MARIA | ARTE DA | LINGOA CANA | RIM, 
composta pelo Padre | Thomaz estevad da Companhia de | JESUS & 
acrecentada pello Padre | Diogo Ribeiro da mesma Cépanhia. | E 
nouamente reuista, e¢ emendada por | outros quatro Padres da mesma 


Companhia ; | HS | Com Licenga da S. Inquisigam & Or | dinario, | 


i Eram Ralph Fitch, © mais trés companheiros, que, tentando uma viagem 
terrestre para a India. foram presos pelos portugueses em Ormis, © mandodos 

® Intitula-eo: “ Doutrina Christa Em Lingua Bramana Canarim Ordenada oa 
maneira de Dinlogo pera ensinar os mininos, Céposta pollo Padre Thomas Estevad da 
Companhia de Tesus, natural de Lodres, 1622." O de &, Francisco Xavier, que o 
preceden, era em portuguts. 

® Editado pela 4a. vez por Joseph L. Saldanha com uma valiosa Introdugdo, 
Mangalore 1907. A obra tem imitado tio bem o estilo e a linguagem dos puranas 
aob a direcpiio de Estevam. 

‘ Vid. RB. Bh. Joshi, Mantthi Bhazechi Ghated, pg. HA o seg. 

® Vid. o Purana, Introducdo de Saldanha. 

* Os 60 mil prisioneciros de Mangalore, levados por Tipu Sultio par Seringapatan, 
eonfortavam-se, nas agruras do cativeiro, lendoem comum éste Puraaa ; cit. Saldanha. 
Nas provincias do Norte 6 mais lido o Purana de Francisco Vaz Guimaries, 
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em Kachol, no Collegio de 8. Iqnacio | da Companhia de [ESU. Anno 
de | 1640 (Vid. Estampa).? 

Foi pois impressa 21 anos depois da morte do autor, sendo hoje 
impossivel saber-se qual a parte original e quais os acrescentamentos 
e emendas dos outros padres. Desta edicdo supunha-se existirem 86 
dois exemplares e ambos em Londres,? pertencentes um A Biblioteca 
do India Office, que, porém, j4 o nfo possui, e o outro A Biblioteca da 
School of Oriental Studies, o qual ainda ld existe, faltando-lhe a 
primeira pigina e algumas no fim. A Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa, 
porém, possul um exemplar inteiro e bem conservado. O frontispicio 
é encerrado em moldura grafica, Devem ser, portanto, éstes dois 
iltimos os inicos exemplares que, actualmente, se sabe existirem. 

O livro foi reimpresso por Cunha Rivara sob éste titulo : 

“ Grammatica da Lingua Concani, composta pelo Padre Thomaz 
Estevio e acrescentada por outros Padres da Companhia de Jesus. 
Segunda impressio correcta e annotada: a que precede como 
introdugaéo a Memoria sobre a distribuigdo geografiea das prineipais 
linguas da India, por Sir Erskine Perry, e o Ensaio Historico da Lingua 
Concani pelo Editor. Nova-Goa; na Imprensa Nacional 1857." 
Ksta primeira gramitica e a do n.° 7 representam a variedade coloquial 
de Salsete. 

2— Arte Canarina na Lingoa do Norte. Ms. anénimo, que 
" pelos seus carateres extrinsecos e dicio “ conjecturou C. Rivara ser 
da autoria de “algum Religioso Franciscano ou da Companhia de 
Jesus, residente em Thand, na Ilha de Salsete, onde, sem diivida, foi 
composta a obra’, E, por isso, ao editd-la, deu-lhe esta fachada : 
“Gramatica da Lingua Concani no dialecto do Norte, composta no 
seculo XviI por um Missiondrio Portugués; e agora pela primeira 
vez dada 4 estampa, Nova Goa; na Imprensa Nacional; 1858.” 
E por isso conhecida como a “ gramdtica do Missiondrio, Portugués ”. 

* Dando o seu parecer para esta impressio, diz o P.* Estéviio da Croz: “ achel 
a lingua toda reduzida a regras e preceitos de grammatica muito certos, ¢ bom e facil 
estilo pera se poder aprender com facilidade . .. © o# autores todos della de muito 
grande jouvor.”” Este P." Croz é o mesmo que compis em “linguagem bramana 
ftarastta um pocma intitulado “ Discurso sébre a vinda do Apésatolo S. Pedro 
ao qual Rivers chama 0 Purana da Biblioteca (de Gon) por ignorar o nome do autor 
pela razio de estar truncado o respective exemplar. Ele niio era portugués, como 
supia Barb. Machado, mas sim francés, como se 16 no mesmo Jiscurao, Curioso é 
que, como se desconhecesse o Purana de T. Estéviio, diz que as matérias do om poema 
“1m tutes delas powco ou munca (rafadad neste eatylo e linguagem ¢ assim ado powdenos 
fer a qucm imifar. 

* Cit. Saldanha, pe. 37. 
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Esta é a primeira gramdtica marata, escrita em lingua europeia 

e representa o dialecto concinico do norte, ou o marata coloquial de 
Bacaim, Bandora, Bombaim, e outros territérios do norte do Concha, 
ao tempo sob o dominio portugués, do mesmo modo como a do n. * 16 
representa o marata decinico. Embora nao digam respeito propria- 
mente & lingua goesa, merecem estas ambas ser aqui mencionadas 
como um bom auxiliar para o estudo comparativo cOncano-marata. 
Bem diz Rivara: “ Pareceu-nos que esta (do n° 2), além de ser um 
novo monumento dos trabalhos literdérios dos portugueses no Oriente, 
seria um complemento nio 86 itil mas indispensivel 4 Gramatica do 
Padre T. Estévao ; pois, sendo ordenada pelo mesmo plano ¢ sistema, 
facilmente se confrontario, por meio dela, as diferengas dos dialectos 
concanis de Goa e Bagaim e se elucidario e confirmario mutuamente 
egras ¢ idiotismos da lingua geral.” 
g provavelmente a esta gramétice, ou ado n.° 16, impressa em 1778, 
que se refere Carey na sua “ Grammar of the Mahratta Language, by 
W. Carey, teacher of sanscrit, bengalee and mahratta . . . in the 
College of Fort William ; Serampore, 1805,"" Diz Carey: ~ A. grammar 
of this language was indeed written many years ago in the Portuguese 
tongue ; but the writer of this not having been able to procure a copy 
of it, could not derive any assistance from the labours of its author, 
and has therefore been obliged to strike out a plan of his own.” E 
foi pena, por que a gramética portuguesa teria fornecido a Carey 
muitos elementos que lhe escaparam. 

3 —“ Arte da Lingua Canarina, por Fr, Gaspar de 8. Miguel, 
4°, Ms.” Ei assim mencionada por Barbosa Machado na sua Biblioteca 
Lusitana, donde a cita C, Rivara, que nio a vin. Talvez seja a mesma 
obra cuja cépia existe na Biblioteca da Soh, Or. Stud. (Marsden 
Collection, ii, 559, n.° 1) e 6 assim intitulada: “+ Jesu Maria Joseph. 
Grammatica da lingua bramana que corre na Ilha de Goa e sua comarea,” 
Ms andénimo, seguido imediatamente, no mesmo Codex, doutro 
(n.° ii), que 6: “ Syntaxis copiosissima na lingua bramana e pollida 
composta pello Pe. Fr. Gaspor de 8, Miquel, Portuques, frade menor, 
Pregador ¢ mestre, dela etc."’ (era frade de 5. Tomé da Provincia de 5, 
Francisco, em Goa). Sao 39 folhas ou 78 paginas, contendo 205 regras. 
Pelo desenvolvimento da sintaxe, que esté em proporgao com o do 
n.° | (fonética e morfologia), parece que os dois nimeros sdo partes da 
mesma obra —a gramitica de Fr. Gaspar. 

4 — “ Arte Gramatical da Lingua Canarina, por Fr, Christovam 
de Jesus: Ms.’ Assim citada por C. Rivara, também sob a autoridade 
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de Barbosa. Mas a cépia que se encontra na mesma School of Or. St. 
(Marsden Col., i, 559, n.° iti) traz éste titulo: ‘‘Gramatica da Lingua 
Bramana ordenada | pel-lo Pe. Fr. Christovio de Iesus no anno de | 
1635."" Tem 42 (7) folhas, em letra muito fina, mas bem perceptivel. 
Comeca pelas declinacées. 

A impressio destas duas tiltimas gramaticas seria interessante para 
o estudo da variedade coloquial de Bardés, onde missionava a érdem 
dos franciscanos, a que pertenciam os dois autores. 

5 — “Arte de Gramatica da Lingoa Bracmana, disposta em II 
Livros; Obra mui necessaria para os Missionarios, Pregadores, 
Confessores, Compositores, Poetas e Estudantes nas partes deste 
Oriente. Na Ilha de Choro, LEscrita por Estudante Simao Al’z 
(Alvarez) Bragmane, Semnoye, Choranense, ete. Anno MpcIctv.” 
E Ms., de autor desconhecido, sendo talvez o Semnoye Choranense, 
como entende Rivara, um simples copista, devendo por isso a palavra 
“ escrita "’ ser entendida por tresladada. 

6 — Gramitica citada (sem titulo) por Francisco Luis Gomes 
(n.” 10) como “ ante-posta no Ms. de um Dicionirio escrito no ano 
de 1695". Provavelmente é a gramética n.° 5, que 6 acompanhada 
de um “vocabulario em tres linguas, escrito por Simao Al’z e seu 
pai Lourengo Al’z, mpcicv”, Pelas poucas referéncias que Gomes 
lhe faz parece ser um trabalho interessante e é pena nao ter sido 
Impresso. 

7 — Grammatica ou Observagdes Grammaticais sébre a Lingoa de 
Concand. Ms. andnimo, impresso por C. Rivara sob o titulo: 
“ Grammatica da Lingua Concani escrita em Portugues por um 
Missionario Italiano. Nova Goa na Imprensa Nacional; 1859."" “ EB, 
escreve Rivara, segundo todas as noticias que temos podido obter, 
obra do Padre Fr. Francisco Xavier de Santana, italiano, Carmelita 
deseal¢o, Missionario no Canard, Arcebispo de Sardes e ultimamente 
Vigirio Apostélico em Verapoly. Da obra se vé que foi escrita no 
Canara e na lingua portuguesa com seus resaibos da italiana, os quais 
tomamos a liberdade de corrigir, sem contudo alterar no minimo o 
pensamento do autor.” E de extranhar, porém, que éste erudito 
editor, que, alids, a propdsito do Ms. n.° 2, indica o século em 
que o supoe escrito, nada diga neste ponto com respeito a esta 
gramatica, nem mencione a data da estada na India de Fr. Francisco 
Xavier, limitando-se a dizer “ ultimamente Vigdrio Apostélico " 
mantendo a mesma atitude todas as vezes que se refere a ésse frade 
(ct. Ensaio Hist, da Ling. Conc., Pe- xxxix n.b e pg. exviii: e Dicion. 
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Cone. Port. composto por um Miss. Ital. 1869, Pref. pg. i). A sua opiniio, 
porém, d4 margem a certos reparos : 

I Nao ha na obra cousa que denuncie ter sido escrita no Canard, 
a nao ser um paréntese nesta regra da pg. 24: “0 modo tnico de 
fazer fracodes de inteiros neste paiz (Sunkery no Canard) he de fazer 
quatro partes iguais...."’ Se éste paréntese ¢ do original, nio se 
explica que o autor, versado como era em marata, limitasse sé a 
Sunkery uma prdtica que devia saber ser geral em todo o Maharastra 
e mesmo fora; e éle proprio diz adiante a pg. 45 que isso é “ costume 
dos indianos”. 

II © alfabeto que indica como usado no pais é 0 marata e néo 
0 canarés em que naquela regifio escrevem o concani. 

III Todas as formas gramaticais dadas sio de Salsete (Goa) e 
nao se encontra nenhuma de tantas peculiares ao Canara e que sao 
mencionadas por Noronha e Maffei (n.” 18 e 19). 

IV Os poucos nomes geogrdficos citados siio todos extra-canareses, 
como Goa, Bardés, Anjuna, Bombay, Surrate. 

V Se Fr. Francisco Xavier era Carmelita descalgo, no podia ter 
vivido e aprendido o concani em Goa, donde os Carmelitas tinham sido 
expulsos em 1702; nem podia ter sido missionirio em Sunkery, que 
pertencia ao Padroado portugues; nem podia escrever em portugués 
para os seus colegas carmelitas, que eram estrangeiros, 

Todavia podemos continuar a designar o livro como a * gramatica 
do missiondrio italiano” em vista dos tais “resaibos” da lingua 
italiana, 

8 — “ Francisco José Vieira, Desembargador da Relagado (1809- 
1818). Reduziu a regras e preceitos gramaticais o idioma proprio de 
Goa, segundo afirma o 5r Manoel Felecissimo Lousada de Araujo, 
também Desembargador da mesma Relagdo, na Segunda Meméria 
Descritiva e Estatistica das PossessGes Portuguesas na Asia, publicadas 
em 1842 nos Annais Maritimos e Coloniais pg. 451" (Rivara). 

9 — “*D, Fr. Manoel de 8. Galdino, Arcebispo de Goa (1812- 
1831). Tendo-se aplicado ao estudo da lingua, chegou a pregat nela, 
segundo dizem. Ha tradigio vaga de que também compuzera uma 
gramitica, mas ninguém a viu nem di outra noticia dela. Talvez 
ou cépia de alguma outra e dai viesse a fama de ser obra sua’. Rivara. 

10 — Notas Gramaticais dadas por Francisco Luis Gomes como 
suplemento 4 Gramitica de Estevam, na edicéio de Rivara (1857). 
f matéria na maior parte extraida do Ms. do n.° 7, sendo, contudo, 
aAleoumas originals e valiosas, 
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A estas dez gramiticas, indicadas por C. Rivara, podem-se agora 
erescentar mais as seguintes 17 : 

1] —” Arte e Doutrina Christa em lingoa Canarim.”” Ms anoénimo, 
existente na Sch. 0.5. (Marsd. Coll., 11.280). Esta truncado, tendo 
perdido as trés primeiras folhas. Nao tem data; mas certas tabelas 
que veem no fim levam a supor que tenha sido escrita em 1615 menos 
19 anos = 1596, ou 23 anos antes da morte de Estéviio. Em vista 
de muitas analogias, parece ser baseada na Arte déste jesuita, se nao 
éa propria Arte, ou copia, da mesma, feita antes de ser esta acrescentada 
por outros padres, tanto mais que éacompanhada de um “ Confessionario 
é Doutrina em Lingua bramana canarim ordenada de dialogo que 
se ensina Pellos Padres da Companhia de Jesus na India Oriental" 
o qual em grande parte se conforma, no texto e até no titulo, com o 
catecismo de Estéviio. 

12 —“ Arte do Canarym, composta pelos nossos Padres e tresladada 
polla mfo do clerigo Antonio da Silva, Bramane de Margao. Tenha-se 
em muita estima porque este clerigo a tresladou com muita curiosidade 
sem erros, pa. o Pe. Antonio de Magalhies hindo a Roma por Proc. 
a levar como levou e a tornou a trazer o Pe. Fran.* Caru.® hindo la 
por Procurador.” No British Museum (Add, Mas. n.° 10.359). Também 
tem grande semelhanca com a de Estevam, embora trate primeiro das 
declinacoes e sé no fim, da fonética, 

O mesmo Ms. contém ainda: a) ‘ Alguns confisionarios na lingua 
da terra mto. bons; 4) A doutrina christé abreviada com todo essencial 
que hii Xpdo (christéo) deve saber; c) A Cartilha e doutrina toda 
int." tresladada da impressa composta pello Pe. Thomas Estevao ”’. 

lS — “Janua Indica, sive Pro Concanica et Decanica Linguis 
Manuale Indias Ingressuris per opportunum P, Ignatius Arcamone e 
Societate Jesu Indiae Candidatis Sociys Dedicat."’ ' Ms., provavelmente 
original, existente na Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa, (Reserv. 
n.” 3.049). Niio tem data, mas deve ser do meado do seculo xvt, 
em que Arcamone esteve na India. Trata primeiro do concani de 
Goa e em seguida expée os pontos em que éste se diferenca do marata 
decinico, 


Embora o sou nome, como italiano, fisse Arcamoni, na Indian assinava 
Arc(hjamone, Viveu mais do 30 anos un Salsete (Goa) e publicou em concani—1, 
Explicagdes dos Evangelhos Dominicais de todo o ano. Sagallea Varnasache ete : 
¢ 2, um Comentario sibre o Purgatério, Foi Me que em 1656 deu o visto em portuguée 
ayers Py Ignatio Archamone as Jardim dos Pastores, em Concani, do P.© Miguel 

imeida, Jienua Indi stilo ) nua 6 J 
rT ica a8 estilo da época em que havia Janua Graeea, Jonua 
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14 — “Grammatica Linguae Canarinae, quam gentiles Goani et 
circumjacentes Ethnici inter se loquuntur.” por Charles Praikril. 
Foi escrita em Goa no meado do sec. xviti, Przikril, que era jesuita, 
natural de Praga, esteve em Goa desde 1748 ate 1759, em que, 
pela extingao da Companhia, foi mandado preso, juntamente com 
outros colegas, para Lisboa, onde foi posto em liberdade a pedido da 
rainha austriaca Maria Teresa, regressando 4 sua terra. 

1i —“ Prosodia della Lingua Canarina"’ pelo Pe. Diogo do Amaral 
S. J. (sec. xvi), Seria interessante, porque ndo existe outro trabalho 
sibre a prosédia e metrificagdo em concani. 

16 — “ Grammatica Marastia a mais vulgar que se pratica nos 
Reinos de Nizamaxd e Idalxd ; offerecida aos muitos (sic) Reverendos 
Padres e Missionarios dos ditos Reinos, Em Roma mMpcCCLXXVII. 
Na Estamperia da Sagrada Congregagio de Propaganda Fide.” 8.°, 
45 pags. Desta edigiio existem dois exemplares em Londres ; um na 
3.0.8. e 0 outro no India Office, O livrinho foi reimpresso com 0 mesmo 
titulo em “ Lisboa na Impressio Regia; Anno 1805" 51 pags. Nao 
dé nenhum preficio ou adverténcia que lance alguma luz sébre o livro, 
ou o seu autor: s6 a tiltima pdgina traz o Decretum Sacrae Con- 
gregationis Generalis de Propaganda Fide, de 26 de Janeiro, 1778, 
mandando-o imprimir “‘ Europacis characteribus’’ na Imprensa da 
Congregacao, donde parece que o autor é jesuita, mas o livro niio é 
mencionado na bibliografia jesuitica de Sommervogel. 

17 — “ Esquisse Grammaticale de la Langue de Goa, por Johannes 
Gonsalves.” Nao tem a pdgina-fachada, parecendo ser separata de 
alguma revista. Nao se sabe o lugar nem o ano da publicagio (sera 
1879, como indicou o catdlogo de uma livraria francesa t) Nao se sabe 
também se o autor é indiano, se europeu. Por algumas incorrecgoes 
que diz néo pode ser filho de Goa. Comega por afirmar que “ l'idiome, 
go®nse est composé de maratte, de sanskrit et de persan ™ (1). 

18 — ‘“ Konkani Grammar, by Rev. J. Pio Noronha,’’ Mangalore. 
Ms. de que existem duas ¢6pias no British Museum (Oriental Mss 
2,730). Uma destas cépias, pertenceu ao Dr, A, C. Burnell, como 
se vé da seguinte nota do seu punho, escrita na primeira pagina. 
“This Konkani Grammar was written for me by a Catholic priest 
at Mangalore, named Noronha; he was a konkani by race and had 
devoted much time to the study of his native language (1873-4). 
A.B.” (Sold to the Museum 18 Jan., 1884.) E um trabalho extenso, 
de 553 fols. mas, apesar de ser moderno, é escrito sem o devido 
eritério gramatical. 
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19 — “A Konkani Grammar, by Angelus Francis Xavier Maffei, 
S.J. Mangalore, Basel Mission Press; 1882." Esta pramuitica, alias 
bem coordenada, nio podia deixar de conter certas deficiéncias, 
escrita como foi depois de um estudo sé de ano e meio da lingua, 
deficiéncias que foram reparadas pela obra seguinte - 

20 — “ A Sweet Voice from the Konkani Desert (Konkni Ranantlo 
Sabhit Sundar Tilo), by A. F. X. Maffei 8.J., Mangalore, 1884 (?).” 
E uma gramdtica complementar e correccional da anterior. 

21 — Gomantali Bhasha. Elementos gramaticais dados em marata 
por Ramach. Bh. Gunjikar no seu Sarasvati-Mandala, Bombaim, 1884, 

22 — Elements of Konkani Grammar, by Sten Konow, no 
Linguistic Survey of India, de Sir G. Grierson. Vol. Marathi. 1905. 

23 — Konkani Bharechem Laghu Vyakarana, por G. O. Pires, 
Bombaim, 1907. E a primeira gramética organizada em concani 
® para os naturais; mas, tendo sido escrita em carateres balbodha 
@ sem reclamo, é complétamente desconhecida, O autor considera 
esta sua tentativa “a primeira para a compilacio de uma gramatica 
da lingua concani”’ naturalmente porque ndo teve ciéncia de tantas 
outras que o precederam. O autor, que muito se empenhava pela 
cultura da sua lingua verndcula por parte dos seus patricios, publicou 
também nos mesmos corateres, as primeiras cartilhas para a leitura, 
A sua gramitica, decaleada sébre a Marathi Laghu Vyikarana, de 
Dadobi Panduranga, é, como esta, muito elementar. 

24 — Concanni Bhaxechem Laghu Vedcrann, por Duarte Francis 
Dantas, Savantvadi 1910, Em concan, carateres romanos segundo 
o sistema da Unifio Goana (vide adiante), Introdugdo por Jerome 
A. Saldanha, E também elementar de 36 paginas. 

20 — Elementos de Gramdtica Concani, por Mons. 8. Rodolfo 
Dalgado. Nio chegou a ser impressa pela antecipacio da morte do 
autor, que, em 1922, ofereceu o Ms. A Biblioteca Nacional de Nova 
Goa, onde ao presente se encontra, Ea tinica gramitica que, além 
de ser correcta e cientificamente coordenada é suficientemente desen- 
volvida, segundo o plano da #ramitica marata de Navalkar. O autor 
tentou no fim um estudo sébre a gramiética histérica da lingua, que 
nio poude continuar pela stavidade da sua Ultima doenca, Os 
exemplos sio escritos em alfabeto balbodh o no dos orientalistas com 
certas modificacdes, 

Maffei era tio apreciador da lingua, que the chamou “sweet voice" © na 
Framétion escreve ; “ Konkani is a rich and beautiful language, although at preeent in 


an ignoble state, beenuse it is far more perfect than many European languages ; 
yet it is altogether uncultivated and appears to be the most imperfect,” | 
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26 — Elementos Gramaticais de Concani, pelo Con. J. de Sousa, 
Lisboa, 1929. Compreende sé a fonética e a morfologia e alguns 
apontamentos avulsos sobre a sintaxe. 

27 — ‘ Gramdtica da Lingua Concani, por V. J. Janim Rangel ; 
Bastoré, 1933." E escrita em portugués e concani em carateres 
romanos segundo o sistema popular. 

Eis a relacéo que se poude organizar com o auxilio de elementos 
colhidos em bibliotecas. E possivel que tivesse havido mais gramaticas, 
hoje de todo desconhecidas; ¢ mesmo nem todos os dados sia 
suficientes para a reconstituigio bibliogratica. Assim, por exemplo, 
um Codex da Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa dé como ao tempo existentes, entre 
os livros do Convento da Cruz dos Milagres de Goa, as seguintes 
gramiticas ; a)‘ De M.“ Alvares, duas Artes; 6) Duas Artes da lingua 
da terra, uma impressa e outra Ms."’ A informagao é tao manca, que 
nfo se sabe quem eram os autores das duas artes da lingua da terra, 
nem de que lingua eram as artes de M.“ Alvares. Seriam a do 
n° 5, que era em “dois Livros’’? Mas esta era escrita por Simao 
Alvarez e seu pai Lourenco Alvarez e nao por M.". E provivel que 
se refira ao célebre jesuita Manuel Alvares, que deixou alguns trabalhos 
sobre a gramiitica latina. 

[im facto a notar é que, apezar de tantas gramiticas e algumas 
delas impressas, nenhum dos autores—com a excepgdo dos quatro 
‘iltimos—cita qualquer dos seus predecessores ou mostra ter déles 
conhecimento, produzindo portanto um trabalho independente, 56 
o missiondrio portugués (n.° 2) fala, as vezes, da “ Arte de Goa”, 
paregendo referir-se i Arte de Estevao, sdbre cujo plano é coordenada 
a sua. 

OrGanizacdo GRAMATICAL: Os primeiros autores, nio tendo 
nenhuma obra indfgena que lhes servisse de guia, seguiram o sistema 
de gramitica latina, tanto mais que escreviam para missiondrios 
enuropeus. 

Dividiram, em geral, a sua Arte em trés partes principais: “ A 
primeira parte—diz Estévio—trata do alfabeto ¢ das nossas letras 
que respondem aos carateres da terra ¢ dos acentos ¢ pronunciagao. 
A segunda das oito partes da oragdo. A terceira cont¢m a syntaxis,” 
A maior parte déles nio trata da composigao e derivacdo, de que o 
primeiro a se ocupar foi talvez Arcamone. 

Na Fonética, o primeiro problema em que deviam ter esbarrado ¢ 
o do alfabeto e ortografia, Nio possuimos monumentos literdrios 
anteriores A dominagao portuguesa, para sabermos se a lingua teria, 
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nessa época, manifestacao grifica e em que carateres, i. é., se maratas 
ou canareses. Estévio fala das “‘nossas letras que respondem aos 
carateres da terra "’ e especifica: “* nestas terras os carateres néo sio 
letras senfio silabas*’ o que se aplica tanto ao alfabeto marata como 
ao canarés, que devia ter sido familiar em Goa na dominacao de 
Vijayanagar, como o provam alguns documentos concanis dessa época, 
escritos em carateres canareses, que se encontram em arquivos 
comunais, © Missiondrio italiano, porém, d4 expressamente o alfabeto 
marata como o verniculo da terra. Mas qual seria a lingua escrita ? 
Seria de facto o concani ou o marata ? Em nenhuma destas linguas 
existe hoje qualquer producio literiria da época pre-portuguesa, 
escrita em Goa. E possivel que os antigos hindus de Goa—ao invez 
do que fazem ao presente—nao se dedignasem do seu verniculo, pelo 
menos para a escrita nao literdria. Mas, desde o século xvu, com o 
progresso politico dos maratas e dos portugueses, os hindus se foram 
encostando 4 cultura marata e os cristéos A portuguesa, ao ponto de 
se envergonharem, uns e outros, da sua lingua materna, que ficou 
completamente abandonada, sem ensino e restrita ao uso coloquial. 
Ao sul de Goa, porém, tanto os naturais como os emigrados goeses, 
achando-se longe da influéncia marata, ainda escreviam o concani, 
mas em carateres maratas, como o atesta o mis, ital. (se éque a sua 
gramatica foi eserita no Canari) e um atestado passado por trés 
brimanes de Cochim, oriundos de Goa, abonando o Hortus Indicus 
Malabaricus, do holandés H. Van Rheede, Amsterdio, 1678, 0 qual 
atestado é escrito em “lingua bramana "’ em carateres balbodh e vem 
publicado no mesmo livro. Maffei, que escreveu em Mangalore, em 
1882, também afirma que “antigamente o concani era escrito em 
halbodh e 4s vezes em modi; mas hoje é geralmente usado o alfabeto 
canares "’. 

Desde os tiltimos dois séculos, a lingua estd sendo escrita quasi 
exclusivamente pelos cristios e em trés carateres: entre os goeses, 
05 romanos, no norte os maratas e no sul o8 canareses. 

Além déstes alfabetos, indicados pelos gramaticos, o concani teve 
mais trés, que, por serem acualmente mais ou menos seguidos, merecem 
ser aqui consignados : 

a) O alfabeto Mariano: No iiltimo quartel do sec. x1x, quando 
alguris filhos de Goa, espalhados pela India Britdnica, reconheceram 
a necessidade de proporcionar leitura concani a seus patricios ignorantes 
de portugués e inglés, fundaram um periddico intitulado Udentechem 
Sallok, (O Lédam do Oriente), para o qual o seu fundador, Eduardo 
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de Sousa, convencionou um sistema alfabético, a que chamou alfabeto 
Mariano “em louvor da Virgem Maria”; o qual, embora hoje 
adoptado por uma revista, nio captou o apoio do piblico por causa 
de seus carateres especiais, inaccessiveis A tipografia vulgar. 

b) O alfabeto da Unido Goana: Como a escrita popular parecesse 
pouco cientifica e As vezes arbitriria, a associagio Unido Goana, de 
Bombaim, tendo por objectivo zelar pelos interesses dos emigrados de 
Goa, nomcou, em 1905, uma comissio pora apresentar um novo 
projecto, que esta indicou e o qual, nao exigindo tipo especial, foi 
aprovado e ¢ ainda seguido por alguns publicistas ; mas néo logrou 
a vulgarizacio, principalmente por ter mantido o @ breve, nio 
mudo, representando-o por italico, ao estilo dos missionirios, o que, 
além de dificultar a escrita e impressio, contraria a tendéncia 
popular, que nio admite essa vogal, identificando-a para todos os 
efeitos com 0. 

¢) O alfabeto popular: O povo, portanto, e especialmente os que 
ignoram o marata, continuam desde o tiltimo século a usar o que s¢ 
pode chamar o alfabeto popular, que nio é mais que o dos 
missiondrios e da Uniaio Goana, sendo eliminado o a breve, que ¢ 
sempre substituido por o. fi éste o adoptado pela gramitica n.° 27. 

Os primeiros missionérios, destinando os seus trabalhos aos colegas 
europeus, escolheram naturalmente o alfabeto romano mediante 
certas adaptagdes, porque, como diz Arcamone: “ Verum experientia 
didici: quibus literis ab iucunte aetate instituimur per ensdem 
facillime linguarum nomina verba coeteraque vocabula memoria 
retineri.” Foi a primeira aplicagao déste alfabeto as linguas 
indianas, que depois seria desenvolvida e aperfeigoada pelos 
orientalistas. Mas, além das gramaticas e vocabularios para o uso de 
enropeus, os missiondrios compuseram ainda livros de carater religioso 
para a edificagio dos neo-cristdos, os quais também eram eacritos €m 
carateres romanos, tanto porque o sistema de ensino visava a dirigi-los 
para a educag&o luso-cristé, desviando-os da instrucio verndécula, 
ministrada pelos hindus, e tida como prejudicial para ésse fim, como 
porque na instrugio popular, proporcionada s6 nos conventos e 
nas escolas paroquiais, o ensino de leitura, escrita e musica, era todo 
em portugués, para o que precisavam do alfabeto romano. K assim, os 
descendentes dos primeiros convertidos ja nado estudavam as lingufis 
do pais, nem conheciam o alfabeto indigena, facto que se di ainda 
hoje em Goa, onde quasi se pode dizer que nenhum eristao frequenta 
as escolas primdrias maratas. 
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A adaptacio do alfabeto romano deve datar portanto dos primeiros 
tempos das conversées, O proprio Estévio deixa entender que o 
sistema que seguiu nao foi por éle inventado, mas apenas adoptado 
oO que jai existia, porquanto escreve: “‘ Aqueles que nestas partes 
estudam a lingua da terra (europeus) nio a escrevem comumente 
senio na nossa letra’ com a ajuda de “ acentos e letras dobradas e 
aspiragdes e com as regras que ao diante se verao’’. Foi éste o sistema 
seguido em Goa para todas as publicagdes desde o século XIx com rara 
eXcepcao. 

Escolhido o alfabeto romano com base na prontncia portuguesa, 
até onde a fonética das duas linguas o permitia, supriram a sua 
deficiéncia com certas convengées indispensdveis, que, embora nao 
satisfizessem a todas as exigéncias filolégicas, nem por isso deixavam 
de corresponder de modo geral 4s necessidades priticas da lingua, 
representando todos os fonemas realmente em uso na fala popular, 
ao ponto de o orientalista Burnell ! entender que o sistema era “ muito 
mais perfeito do que os sistemas defendidos 200 anos depois em 
Caleuta " (pelos ingleses). 

A ordem alfabética era a latina, sendo enxertadas no lugar com- 
petente as respectivas aspiradas e cerebrais. Segundo Estevio, “as 
nossas letras que podem responder aos carateres da terra S40 35 
seruintes : 

a, a, b, bh, c, ch, chh, d, dh, dd, ddh, e, gue, gh, h, i, y, k, |, lb, 
ll, m, mh, n, nh, nn, o, p, ph, q, gh, r, rh, s, sh, t, th, tt, tth, u, uh, 
y, Z, zh." 

A razio de y figurar duas vezes é a de éle representar i longo ¢ 4 
semivogal wa 3. 

Para confronto dos diferentes sistemas damos a seguinte taboa 
alfabética : 

Déste quadro se vé que todos os gramiticos, antigos e modernos, 
tirado o ultimo (n.° 27), sio muito precisos em fazer distingéio entre 
a Seo WY, vogais cuja prontincia, mesmo em marata, se aproxima 
e entre os cristaos de Goa quési se confunde. A representacdo, porém, 
de a @ variou muito conforme o sistema. Estéviio transliterou -0 
por a itdlico, que, por ser mal feito, levou Rivara a supé-lo alpha 
grega, substituindo -o na sua edi¢do por 4, 4 imitagéo da gramAtica 
marata de F, Neri Pires. E neste a ital. que foram impressas todas 





! Burnell, op. cit. 
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as obras de Estéviio e doutros missiondrios antigos. I Mis. port. porém 
e Fr. Gaspar (n.* 2 e 3) representaram-no nos seus Mss. o “ me 
com a carapuga para baixo, 4, e o breve com ela para cima, A”. Ouso 
do acento circunflexo na India para a quantidade longa e pareanity 
anterior a Jones, O que é curioso é que a transliteragio reproduzia 
fielmente, até na prosa, & maniera do sistema de Jones e dos 
orientalistas, todo a @ inerente, ainda mudo, e assim escreviam 
bassaia e bassatd, embora se pronunciasse bassat e bastd. Esta vogal 
tinha jdno sec, XVI o mesmo som que tem hoje, i.¢. “tem a pronunciagao 
meia entre a eo’ (Estevam) e “ melhor féra—diz o mis. port.—que 
se escrevesse ou; vichi = 14 tu e vacha = vai tu; melhor fora que 
(este) se escrevesse voucha *’. 

Actualmente os goeses cristios, nio costumando estudar marata, 
perderam por completo a distingao entre a e 0, que sio pronunciados 
da mesma forma =o, aberto ou fechado; donde o sistema orto- 
grafico popular representa-os ambos sempre por 0. 

Um outro ponto em que todos ésses graméticos antigos eram muito 
cuidadosos era na representacdo das consoantes cerebrais e das 
aspiradas, porque “ trocando uma sé letra ou acento ou aspiracgdo, nao 
somente se corrompe a escritura e pronunciacdo, mas também se muda 
As vezes o sentido ; ¢ aqueles que nos ouvem nao nos entendem.” 
(Estev.) Para as cerebrais recorreram 4 duplicagdo dos carateres € 
para a aspiragio ao A, processo que é ainda hoje seguido em Goa, 
como mais pritico e nio exigir tipo especial; Arcamone porém no 
seu Ms. representa as primeiras cortando a letra por uma linha, per 
transversam lineam incisae, 

Os dois sons de % (j e z) sio transliterados 6 por 2: fuzo e fuzem 
= tujem ; e o mesmo fizeram com respeito ao ¥, cujos dois sons (che 
tch) representaram por ch. c, f, 7, ¢ k teoricamente nao fguravam 
nesse alfabeto. “ Porque esta letra ¢ ou a pronunciamos como (a, (, 
ci, co, cu. E entao sempre nos servimos de s, ou como ca co cu. EK entao 
deviamos usar de k, cuja aspiracio é kh, de modo que ¢ nao serve 
senio quando pronunciamos como cha, che, chi, cho, chu. E por isso 
se pée neste assy ch. Tambem f nunca serve, porque supre-se muito 
hem cd ph, aspiragéo de p. Tambem gq nao se mete neste alfabeto, 
porque melhor se satisfaz com hk, cuja aspiragéo 6 ki, como dito ¢. 
Mas, contudo, como as nacées dificilmente recebem letras ¢ modos 
de escrever niio usados, deixando A parte esta letra f, que nunca serve, 
usamoes a cada passo de c, porque melhor nos vem a mio que esta 





letra k ® quando vem sua aspiracdo, que devia ser kA, usamos de qh. 
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De modo que avendo de escrever hu, ke, ki, ko, ku, escrevemos ca, que, 
qui, co, cu. E pollas aspirages gha, ghe, ghi, gho, qhu. Eo uso de kh 
deixamos polo vocabulario do canarim, que sem isso teria grande 
confusio’’ (Gram. n.° 12). O mesmo diz Estéviio, Mas na priatica 
escreviam portanto ca, que, qui, co, cu e qha qhe, qhi, qho qhu, E es 
ta convencao geralmente seguida em Goa por corresponder ao alfabeto 
portugués e foi por isso que o sistema da Unido Goana a adoptou por 
contemporizacao, 

Embora o concani possua todas as tres aibilantes, os “nosso 
gramaticos sé as transliteraram por s = 4 ¢ 7 = ve. Entre 
vogais o s era reduplicado, ss, segundo a fonética portuguesa, Vg. asec. 

Morronocta: a) Declinagdes — Os gramiticos mais antigos 
admitiam, & maneira do latim, 6 casos com a mesma designacao ¢ 
ordem ; mas isso era mais para o estudo da sintaxe do que para a 
declinagao, para a qual davam 86 dois : o caso recto (nom. e acus.) V.g- 
vitta ; eo obliquo vatté (gen. dat. voc. e abl.), que era o proprio tema. 
Reconheciam que as declinagdes concanis nio eram iguais 4s latinas, 
i.é., que, ao contrario desta lingua, as terminagdes eram sempre as 
mesmas para todos os nomes, variando 86 a forma temitica ; © por 

jsso, o ital. limita-se, nas suas declinagdes, a dar apenas 0 nominativo 
e o tema ou caso obliquo, ao qual se juntariam sufixos ou posposigdes 
para exprimir as circunstincias. 

© mesmo autor e Arcamoni identificam o genetivo com © caso 
obliquo, antecedendo assim de alguns séculos a teoria moderna, que, 
também, atribui a formacio do tema ao genetivo sanscritico. © 
primeiro gramético a adoptar o n.” dos casos sanscriticos foi, para o 
marata, Carey e, para o concani, Maffei, que foi seguide por todos 
os autores posteriores, com a excepgao do ultimo, que ainda seguiu o 
sistema dos casos latinos. 

Nao sendo a formacio temitica tio nitida como em latim, o n.° dos 
temas, ¢, portanto, o das declinagdes, variou, como em marata, desde 
trés até nove, conforme os autores. Quem, porém, excedeu a todos 
foi Noronha (n.” 18), cuja gramatica, destituida de espirito sintético, 
dii 5 declinacdes para os nomes préprios e 8 para os comuns, que por 
eeu turno sio divididos em animados e inanimados ; cada declinagio 
abrange 3 variedades, que diio ao todo 6 variedades de declinagées (!) 
que niio merecem a pena de serem aqui expostas. Arcamoni admitiu 
$, segundo os 5 géneros. 

Mas, jd no séc. xvi, tanto Fr. Cristovam como Fr. Gaspar se 
mostram mais cientificos admitindo apenas os 4 temas primitivos 


La 
BL Bose 


a, €, y =1, u, entrando no primeiro os seus derivados ea, ia, e wa 
e no segundo ye e vé. Esta teoria de 4 declinardes era, portanto, ja 
ensinada em Goa hd trés séculos. Maffei, Dalgado e o italiano 
distinguem entre ea e ya, por causa da diferenca da prontincia. Com 
efeito, se em marata ghodyam & tema plural tanto de ghodd como 
de ghodi, em concani a prontincia nos dois casos é bem diferente. 

Pronomes ; Sao divididos por todos os antigos até o italiano, em 
primitivos, como Aanv, ti, to, ho, zo e derivados destes hanvéim am'chem 
etc., s¢m se advertirem de que éstes sio casos obliquos daqueles. 
Q ital. e o da gram. marastta admitem vocativo para tum; o3 outros, 
A maneira dos autores sanscriticos e pracriticos, niio o admitem ; 
Arcamoni diz terminantemente “‘ vocativo caret” . 

6) Verbos: Para o ital. “a doutrina dos verbos parece um 
labirinto "’. O verbo no que toca 4s vozes—liz Est.—é activo (trans.), 
passive e neutro (intrans.). Reconheciam, porém, que nesta lingua, 
como na maioria das sanscriticas, niéo hd propriamente conjugagéo 
passiva ; mas que nos verbos transitivos os tempos do perfeito “‘ con- 
cordam com o paciente em género e nfiimero, 4 maneira dos passivos do 
latim "’ ou, como diz Arcamoni: “.. . non sunt activa sed Passiva ; in 
ceteris temporibus activa tantum, ”’ 

Contudo, dominados pela gramiitica latina, interpretaram como 
voz passiva 4 conjugacao intransitiva de certos verbos, cuja significag’io 
em portugues é reflexa ou mesmo passiva, v.g. act. bhagassifad = perdoa, 
e pass. bhagassaldé perdoa-se ou é perdoado. Sé um autor moderno 
ensina que “ quasi todos os verbos transitivos se prestam a serem 
apassivados ’’ do seguinte modo : act. hanv (taed) lott’tam eu empurro ; 
pass, to maca lott'téd, sou empurrado, teoria completamente anti- 
-gramatical. 

Admitiam quisi todos uma so conjugacio por causa da uniformidade 
das terminacées, embora variasse a vogal temitica. Os modos eram 
muitos: indicat., imperat., optat., subjunt. e infin, Chamavam 
participio em rus, correspondente ao latino laudaturus, ao partic. do 
fut. kortolé; e os gerindios eram trés: o 1° em di (= laudandi) 
soduncho; o 2° em do (= laudando) soduno; e@ o 3° em dum 
(= laudandum) sedunco. Derivavam os tempos de dois temas: © 
do presente sodifam e o do perf. sedilé, Como nao existe em marata 
& em coneani o presente do infinito, a designacio verbal costuma-se 
fager em marata pelo subst. verbal em nem v.g. marnem, e em conc. 
pelo supino em wnk v.g. marunk, Os antigos gramaticos e 
vocabularistas, porém, “ niio o nomeavam ao uso port. pelo infinito ; 
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mas ao uso dos diciondrios latinos pela 1* pes. sing. do pres. indie,” 
v.g. martam. 

SyxTaxe: Alguns autores acharam a sintaxe concano-marata 
muito parecida com a latina; ~ Syntaxis Concanica fere non differt a 
latina,” diz Arcamoni; e o n.° 16 escreve: “Como esta gramitica 
seja feita para os que sabem latim, excuso de expor as regras da 
Sintaxe ; porque éste idioma segue as mesmas regras da Gramatica 
Latina: sdmente farei mencio de algumas cousas remarcdveis.”’ 

A todas as gramdticas, com a exclusiio das muito elementares, & 
sintaxe tem merecido um estudo especial e minucioso. Estévao dedica- 
lhe 168 regras e o mission. portug. outro tanto. Quem, porém, foi o 
mais copioso foi Fr. Gaspar de 5. Miguel, cuja Syntazis Copiosissima 
d& 205 regras, expostas em 75 pags. Na maior parte as regras sao 
acertadas e bem observadas, Os exemplos sio todos redigidos expressa- 
mente para o caso e nao extraidos da literatura, que ao tempo era 
parca e mesmo essa de origem estrangeira. 

As restantes partes da oragdo (palavras indeclindveis) tinham sido 
bem estudadas e minuciosamente descritas ; as preposigdes eram com 
razio chamadas posposigoes. 

Tal é a historia de gramdtica concani desde o sec. XVI até ao 
presente. Enquanto abundam tantas gramiticas descritivas, niéo 
apareceu nenhuma que fésse histérico-comparativa, baseada 
em filologia moderna. 
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Ein parthischer Titel im Sogdischen 
Von Hans Hervricn ScHAEDER 


i der sogdischen Version des Vessantarajitaka (VJ)? erscheint vor 
4S dem Namen des Helden, des Kénigsohns Swé"'sn: Sudaén,* 
oder an seiner Stelle das Wort wyspy5r'k (einige Male wyspydr'y, 
196, 222, 232, 349, 364; Vokativ wyspydr" 52°, wyspyér’ 1198). 
Gauthiot sah darm einen zweiten Namen des Helden, *Wismidardk, 
den er als sogdische Umbildung von skr. Visvantara (pali Vessantara) 
ansprach. Erst Benveniste? hat festgestellt, dass es kein Name, 
sondern ein Titel ist, dessen Sinn sich unzweideutig aus Z. 36 des ‘von 
F. W. K. Miiller* herausgegebenen Fragments eines sogdischen 
Padmacintamanidharanisitra ergibt: ZAK ywt'w ZI wyspéryt ‘t 
myopt’ ,,der Kénig und die Prinzen und die Minister “, Er iiber- 
setzte das Wort nunmehr mit ,, prince‘ * und erklirte es als 
Komposition aus wysp(y) ,, tout “ und 8'r- ,, tenir “. Die Bedeutung 
ist richtig bestimmt, die Etymologie scheitert schon daran, dass nur 
-8r- geschrieben wird. Vielmehr liegt hier einer der Fille von pseudo- 
historischer (,,inverser “*) Schreibung 6r statt # vor: wysp(y)or- 
ist vispos < *vispus; und darin sehe ich die sogdische Wiedergabe 
des bekannten parthischen, auch ins Mittelpersische tibergegangenen 
Titels vispuhr ,, Prinz “.—Benvenistes Beobachtung hat auch tiber- 
lieferungsgeschichtliche Konsequenzen. Indem sie den Namen 
Viévantara aus dem Text ausscheidet, liisst sie zugleich das wesent- 
lichste aussere Moment der Ubereinstimmung der sogdischen Version 
mit dem Vessantarajitaka der Pali-Sammlung und der Fassung im 
Kandschur verschwinden. Dafiir nihert der Text sich dusserlich mehr 
der Geschichte vom Prinzen Siu-ta-na im chinesischen Tripitaka." 
Aber er ist keinesfalls so mechanisch aus dem Chinesischen tibersetzt 
wie manche der mit ihm zusammen in Tun-huang geborgenen 


1 Ed, R, Gauthiot, JA. 1912, 1. 

® Sogdisiert aus skr. Sudéne (chin. Siu-fa-na), 

' (framm. sogd., li, 107 A. 1. 

‘ SHiPrA, 1926, 4. 

§ Im Glossar 236b ,, prince héritier”. 

® Ed. Chavannes, Cing cen! contes ef apologues extras dw T'r. chin., iii (1901), 362 ff. 
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buddhistischen Lehrschriften, die streckenweise erst durch Zuriick- 
gehen auf die chinesische Vorlage verstindlich werden.1 Dass der 
Ubersetzer Sanskrit verstand, geht aus der Behandlung der indischen 
Lehnworte und Namen hervor. 

Das sogdische Wort, das sich hinter der Schreibung wysp(y)dr- 
verbirgt, erschemnt m etwas anderer Gestalt auch in einem der in 
Bulayiq bei Turfan gefundenen Fragmente eines neutestamentlichen 
Perikopenbuches,* In Gal. 4, 1 steht fiir syr. jaria (gr. xAnpovdpuos) 
sogd. wyépwsy: vispudi, was der Herausgeber F. W. K. Miiller mit 
;, Haussohn “ iibersetzte ; er hatte also das Wort schon richtig mit 
aw. viso pubra verbunden, hielt es aber offensichtlich fiir eme blosse 
Umschreibung der Bedeutung ,, Erbe “2 Nun steht im Text zwei 
Zeilen vorher (Gal, 3, 29) fiir ,, Erben“* (Plur.), syr. jarté, ein 
verstiimmeltes Wort, das sich aber nach Mt. 21, 38 (ST i, 21, 8) 
eindeutig ergiinzen liisst zu pirjg'n zw'rt, d. i. wortlich ,, die Verzehrer 
des viiterlichen (Erbes) ‘. Der Ubersetzer wird nicht in einem Atem 
fiir denselben Begriff seiner Vorlage zwei so verschiedene Ausdriicke 
verwendet haben, wenn er nicht einen Wechsel in der Bedeutung 
beabsichtigte. Dass er dies tat, zeigt der folgende Vers 4, 2. Im 
syrischen (wie im griechischen) Text entspricht dem ,, Erben “ in 
vy. 1 der ,, Vater “ im v. 2, im sogdischen dagegen dem wyspwséy der 
zs'wn. Dies Wort bedeutet nicht ,, Vater“, wie Miiller mit 
Fragezeichen iibersetzte. Wie Salemann sah, ist es mit dem haufigen 
zhywn- ,, Herr za vergleichen und bedeutet gleich ihm an dieser 
Stelle ,, Herr“, ,, Konig.“ 4 

Allerdings wird in den christlichen Texten sonst nur zéywn- 
(var. zévn-) in der Bedeutung ,, Kénig “‘ verwendet, wie in den 


‘¥ et die neuerlichen her emcees i von Benveniste und Demiéville fiber das 
Poddhadh yi m stra, JA. 1033, ii, 103-248, sowie von F, Weller 
Ober he Dirghanakhasitra, Asia Major, 10 (1935), 221-8, und das Vimala- 
kirtinirdedasiitra, ibid., 314-364. 

* Zum Literarischen vgl. F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees, 119 ff. 

* SEPrA. 1907, 264; der Text in syrischer Schrift wiederholt Soghdische Texte 
(= ST) i (1913), 82, 21. Danach Salemann, fer. Imp. Akod. Nauk, 1907, 540 8.¥., 
der das awestische Wort anfihrt, aber das sogdische mit ,, Erbe“ dbersetzt. Den 
Auslaut auf # vergleicht EBartholomae fragweise mit der altpersischen Vertretung 
¢ von air, @r, JF. 22,105. Zusammenstellung mit cispudr ohne Erklirung des Ver- 
hAltnisses der Worte zucinander bei Jackson, JF. 25,181; Junker, Frahang i Pahlavik, 
l03b (wo ,, chr..gd. ridpudi“ statt ,, MPT. vispudt“ zu lesen); Reichelt, Geach. 
der idg, Sprachwissenschaft, ii, 4, 2 8. 48. 

* Salemann, loo. cit., 642. Thm hat sich Miller stillechweigend angeschlossen, 
wenn er spiter zu ST. i, 108, anmorkte: ,, Von zéren oder zéfran wohl abzuleiten 
der Titel, nicht Name, r site| der Hephthaliten." 
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buddhistischen Texten ‘ys’ywn-,! wiihrend 2z/'wn sonst ,, Macht“ 
heisst.2 Aber ausser an unserer Stelle lassen sich noch zwei sichere 
Belege fiir x#'wn ,, Konig ‘‘ nachweisen, der eine in einem christlichen 
Text, der andere in der Inschrift von Karabalgasun. In Joh. 5, 27 
(ST i, 63, 8) heisst es: zé'wn qfri wyny gt wn't, wortlich ,, er 
machte ihn zum Herrn, dass er tue “ (syr. adlteh dnehwe ‘dbed, aber 
gr. éfovoiay ébwxer atta [xpicw] wotetv). Sowohl das Verbum 
(air. kar-) wie das Pronomen wyny, das ein akkusativisches, nicht ein 
dativisches Objekt — das ware gw wyny s’ — bezeichnet, schliessen 
hier die Bedeutung ,, Macht “ aus.* In den von 0, Hansen ‘ entzifferten 
Bruchstiicken der Inschrift von Karabalgasun sind Worte fiir 
,, Herrscher “, ,, Herrschaft ‘“‘ u. i. ungemein hiufig. Neben 'yéywn- 
.. Herrscher “ stehen "y#'wn-yh (‘ys'w'n-yh) ,, Herrschaft “, ‘ys*wn- 
d'r ,, Herrscher “‘ sowie die Adj. *y#wn-"k (Frgm. 1-6, Z. 13, yrB 
‘yiwn’k ‘rkh ,, viele Herrschertaten “) und ‘y#’w'néyk-. Dazu kommt 
nun in Frgm. 9 Z. 9 das Satastiick ZZ ms MN etB'r kyr'nw ‘ys w'nty — 
was nichts anderes heissen kann als ,, darauf die Herrscher aus den 
vier Richtungen (ttirk. (rt bulum) . . .° Hier heisst also ‘yd’ w'n- 
., Herracher ““. Ausserdem aber wird zéavan ,, Herr, Konig“, vollig 
gesichert durch das gleichbedeutende p'tr#'wn Luk. 19, 17, 27 (ST 1, 
47, 11; 49, 11): beide verhalten sich offensichtlich zueinander Wie 
np. égh zu padisah.* Aber ich gehe darauf hier nicht weiter ein und 
bemerke nur, dass xéivan ,, Herr, Konig “ die von St. Konow * zur 
Erklarung des Titels saonano éao auf den Miinzen der Kudan und des 
sakischen Herrschertitels ssau (sau) postulierte Bildung von xéa(y)- 
,, herrschen “ mit -van bestiitigt und auch noch in dem noch fiir das 
6. Jh. in Ostiran bezeugten Titel Save (arab. Jaba, arm. Saug, chin. 

Wir kehren nun zu der Stelle des Galaterbriefs zuriick. Nachdem 
fiir xsavan in v. 2 die Bedeutung ,, Konig “ festgestellt ist, ergibt 
sich fiir vidpusi in v. 1 ,, Prinz“. Der sogdische Ubersetzer hat auf 
eigene Hand die ganze paulinische Metapher aus dem Privaten ins 

1 Daneben steht das ebenso geschriebene ‘y/'ywn ,, Klage “. 

* Belege bei Miller-Lentz, SBPrA. 1934, 5830, s.v. 

* Vgl. damit SHPrA. 1934, 533, 28: yy dy ef wn fbr pr yd dygn ,, und er gab ihm 
Macht im ganzen Palast.” 

* Journ. Soc. Fiowgr., 44, 1930. 

* Vel. Bartholomas, Miran, Mundarten, 3, 51 mit A. 1. 

* ZDMG., 68 (1914), 93f. Thm stimmte A. von Staél-Holstein ru (JRAS., 1914, 
&4.A. 2%), unter Hinweis auf das ihm von Salemann geseigte z4dven, dem er aber noch 


nach Miller die Bedeutung ,, Macht “ gab. Vgl. weiter St. Konow, Ostas, Zeitechr, & 
(1919-20), 220 ff., und Junker, Awestaalphabet 103. 
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Hafische iibersetzt und darum auch fiir die dpitropé (< éxirpozor) 
des syrischen Textes sinngemiiss ,, Befehlshaber“ (frm’nd’rty) ein- 
gesetzt. Der ganze Passus heisst bei ihm: ,, Aber ich sage, solange 
der Prinz ein Kind ist, ist er nicht unter[schieden] von den Knechten, 
obwohl er Herr ist threr aller; sondern er ist unter (sub) den 
Befehlshabern und Hausverwaltern bis zu der Zeit, die der Konig thm 

z = gesetzt) hat.“ 

Von den drei Formen wyspydr-, wyspdr- und wyémes- haben die 
beiden ersten besser den Konsonantismus, die dritte besser den 
Vokalismus der vorauszusetzenden Ausgangsform *vispué bewalrt. 
In der dritten hat anscheinend ein Ausgleich des Auslauts der ersten 
Silbe mit dem der zweiten stattgefunden, in den beiden andern eine 
Umfirbung des Vokals der zweiten Silbe. Diese Veriinderungen deuten 
darauf hin, dass das Wort dem Sogdischen nicht von Haus aus eigen, 
sondern entlehnt ist. Theoretisch kinnte man *vispud fiir die normale 
sogdische Fortsetzung eines altiranischen *vispuéra erkliren, das im 
Parthischen durch vispuhr vertreten wird, Aber dagegen spricht 
zweierlei: eimmal die Tatsache, dass im Sogdischen, soweit es uns 
bekannt ist, pura giinzlich durch zat- verdringt ist, sodann durch 
die nunmehr fest definierte Bedeutung ,, Prinz‘. Denn diese ist 
natiirlich nicht gemeiniranisch, sondern unter ganz bestimmten 
geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen an einer bestimmten Stelle entwickelt. 
Einen festen Punkt bedeutet die Form vispuhr, die klirlich parthisch 
ist ; sie ist ins Mittelpersische entlehnt worden (die echt mittelpersiache 
Form wire “vikpus oder *vispus). Sie ist jetzt in persischen und 
parthischen manichiischen Texten reichlich belegt. So ist in einem 
alten persischen Missionsbericht von einem zur Lehre Manis bekehrten 
Abkémmling des parthischen Herrscherhauses, dem Prinzen (vispuhr) 
Ardafin die Rede.? In einem jiingeren parthischen Hymnus wird 
der Urmensch vispuhr dahrddrz@8ay ., Pring und Herrschersohn ~ 
genannt,? ebenso in einem spiiten persischen Hymnus.4 Unter den 
persischen Hymnentexten findet sich ein Stiick, das an den tiirkischen 





‘So wird in dem manichdischen persisch-sogdischen Fragment M 172 (Miller, 
Hanedechrifienreste, ti, 100 f.) pers, pusar durch sogd. pre'tyy 2"lyy wiedergegeben ; 
vgl. ferner das Nebeneinander von Seth ,, Tochter“ und 2'tk (zk) ,, Sohn“, Fu. 
26, 31, 351 £, 1140, 1176, 1485. In den alten Briefen eracheint nur cinmal die 
ideographische Schreibung BRY. 

@ Andreas-Henning, SOPrA. 1993, 303 mit A. 3 (dazo Jronica 72). 

* Andreas-Henning, SB Pra. 184, 877, 5. 

*" Henning, NGGW., 1933, 313, 318 Str. 10b. (Andreas — bel Reitzenstein, Das 


mand. Boch vom Herm der Grésse 46 —- ibersetzte rispuhr unrichtig mit ,, Sohn 
dea Geechlechta *"). 
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Prinzen Ogiirtmis gerichtet ist und ihn als vispuhr ndzity éahryaran 
frazend, ,, zarter Prinz und Herrscherkind “ anredet.1 Ein weiteres 
Zengnis, das deswegen wertvoll ist, weil es sich datieren lisst, ent- 
halt der 762 n.Chr. geschriebene Kolophon des manichiischen 
Hymnenbuches ; darin findet sich ein Gebet fiir den derzeitigen 
Uigurenherrscher ,,nebst seiner Nachkommenschaft und semem 
Herrschergeschlecht, den Prinzen und Prinzessinnen “, afay form 
ud dahrydré i ceed vispuhran visductan” Besonders Interesse verdient 
die hier m. W. zum erstenmal belegte Form visduat ,, Prinzessin “*, 
die Bailey * in der wohl aus metrischen Griinden umgebildeten Gestalt 
vieduxtan ——-—-—— im Vis u Ramin des Faxri Gurgani (11. Jh.) belegt 
hat. Sonst sind mir heide Worte im Neupersischen nicht bekannt ; 
nach F. Wolffs Glossar kommen beide im Schahname nicht vor. 
Wenn hiermit die parthische Bildung vispuhr — deren Aussprache 
mit i an allen angefihrten Stellen durch die Schreibung wyspwhr 
festateht — hinlinglich gesichert ist, so bedeutet das nicht, dass ste 
eine Neuschipfung der Partherzeit sein miisste, sondern nur, dass 
sie damals stereotyp wurde. Ehe wir aber dieser Frage weiter 
nachgehen, muss zuniichst der Ubergang von vispulr zu sogd. vispud 
niher erkiirt werden. Dass wirklich Entlehnung stattgefunden hat, 
wird, wie schon bemerkt, durch das Fehlen einer Fortsetzung von air. 
puéra im Sogdischen * und durch die genaue Ubereinstimmung der 
beiden Warter in ihrer speziellen Bedeutung ,, Prinz * nahegelegt. 
Was aber das Verhiltnis von parth. fr und sed, 4 anlangt, so gewinnt 
man hier einen neven Beleg fiir den zuerst von Junker 5 an dem 
Verhiltnis von parth. (ajhriman und chr.-sgd. dmnw aufgewiesenen 


t Andreas-Henning, SAPrA. 1033, 332, 25. 

: F. W. K. Maller, Doppelblatt 9. Vorher schon SBPrA. 1004, 0. Salemann, 
Man. Stud.,i, 33. Herzfeld, Archdol. Mit, aus, [ran (A MJ), 7 (1934) 18, A. 2, gibt ver- 
achentlich die Lesung rdepuirin riaduxiia ; eine Stelle desselben Textes, die er ibid. 
5G A. 1, bespricht, verstehe ich anders: don ku bavd§ andar dén mabiim pad afzdn 
Doppelbl. 16, 197, heisst nicht ,,sodase es wirde unter den Religionsschriften ver- 
mehrend “, sondern ,, s0dass cs in der Gemeinde ein Kapital auf Zinsen wirde “, 

2 ASOS, 6, 253. 

4 Das schon in den alten Briefen belegte Bypwr (spaiter Byp' wr), das den chinesischen 
Kaiser bexeichnet und seinem einheimischen Titel (en-tee entspricht, erweist sich 
schon durch das r statt # als nicht echt sogdisch, Vgl. cinstweilen Benveniste bei 
Maker, WZAM, 42 (1035) 262 f. 

§ Ungarischo Jahrbacher 6 (1925) 49 ff, Dass dmme auch hinter der buddh.- 
spd. Schreibung “frmmic steckt (andera Benveniste MSL. 23, 1027, 130 £), wurde 
durch die bei Reichelt, Soghd. Handachrifienreate, 1, 7 A. 3, 8 A. 2, angegebene 
Gleichung dieses Wortes mit dem chin. Aquivalent von skr. mara unmittelbar 
deutlich und ist zuerst von Lentz, SAPrA. 1934, 577b, auagesprochen worden, 
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Ubergang Ar zu , der gugleich den Charakter der durch Ar bezeich- 
neten Lautung wenigstens in emem Teil des parthischen Sprachgebiets 
erhellt. Dass dieser Ubergang selber schon im Parthischen so gut wie 
abgeschlossen war, habe ich unlingst? an dem in manichiischen 
Texten aufgetauchten Gottesnamen Srasdv gezeigt, der aus *Srésahrav 
entwickelt ist: das war nur méglich, wenn Ar und # einander nahe 
genug standen, um nebeneinander tretend Silbenellipse zu erméglichen. 
Damit kann die Entlehnung von vispué aus vispulr als erwiesen 
gelten. 

Was nun die Herkunft und Bildung von parth. vispuAr angeht, 
so hiingt daran eine Reihe von schwierigen sprach- und kultur- 
geschichthchen Fragen, die hier nur kurz behandelt werden kénnen.* 

Wie verhalt sich vispuhr zuniichst zu dem awestischen visé pufra ? 
Aw. vis (recte: vis) ,, Clan “ ist die zweite Stufe in der viergliedrigen 
Reihe der sozialen Verbinde, nach dem ,, Haus“, vor dem ,, Gau “ 
und dem ,, Land“; sein Oberhaupt ist der vispaiti (ai. vispdtt), 
der ,, Herr des Clans“. Man hat angenommen, der visé pu(ra sel 
der Sohn des vispaiti ? — aber das ist meines Erachtens schon sprach- 
hich schwierig und steht ausserdem im Widerspruch zu den awestischen 
Aussagen. Der mythische Held Orastaona, der Sohn des Aéwya, ist 
der emzige, der im Awesta als visé pufra bezeichnet wird. Aber diese 
seine Bezeichnung tritt nicht abot sondern mit niiheren Bestim- 
mungen verbunden auf: der Held heisst ,, Sohn des a@wyanischen 
Clans, des heldischen Clans “* Yt. 5, 33; 17, 35, sein Vater betet, 
», dass ihm als Sohn des heldischen Clans @raétaona geboren werde “ 
Y. 9, 7. Diese drei eng miteinander zusammenhingenden Stellen 
erklaren also Bildung und Sinn des absolut gebrauchten visd puéra 
nicht, Dies tritt nur an einer einzigen, aber den Sachverhalt klarenden 
Stelle auf, in Vend. 7, 45. Hier ist von den Arztgebiihren die Rede, 
die nach der sozialen Stellung des Patienten gestaffelt werden. Auf- 
gezihlt werden Priester, Hausherr, Clanherr (vispaiti), Gauherr, 
Landesherr und die Frauen der vier letzteren, dann folgt der visd 


1 Ungarische Jahrblicher, U5 (1935), Heft 4/5 (im Druck). 

2 The wichtigsten neveren Beitrige sind: Noldeke, Geach, der Perser wnd Araber 
(187), 71, 437, 501. Olshansen, Monataster, Preuas, Abad, 1880, a4 if. Darmesteter, 
Etudes iraniennes, ij (1883), 139 ff, Hobschmann, ZDMG. 46 (1892), 326 f Arm. 
Gramm, (1806), 80 £, 178 Christensen, L'empire dea Sussanides (1907), 20, 23 ff. 
Bartholomac, WZ M. 25 (1911), 251 ff. Neuerdings besondera Herzfeld, Paikuli Gl. 
187,170. AMI. 1,145, A.1; 2, 20, A. 1, 32; 4,54; 6, 74; 7, 18 ff, Bailey, BSOS. 
vipa 7, 72, 75 [Vgl. die Nachachrift). 

Bo Christensen, Lo. 20, 
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pura Wire dieser der Sohn des vispaiti, so miisste fiir ihn der Ansatz 
einer geringeren oder héchstens der gleichen Gebiihr wie fiir den 
vispaiti erwartet werden. Tatsiichlich aber ist seine Gebiihr eine 
hahere und kommt der des Gauherrn gleich. Daraus geht unzweifel- 
haft hervor, dass der visé pura nichts mit dem vispaii zu tun hat, 
sondern sozial iiber ihm steht — mit andern Worten, dass vis als 
Bestandteil beider Bezeichnungen nicht das gleiche bedeutet : vispauti 
ist das Oberhaupt einer vis schlechthin, visé pu@ra der Abkommling 
der vis xar'éfoy7v. Das fihrt aber auf einen sozialen Zustand, in 
dem ein einzelner Clan bezw. ein einzelnes Geschlecht unbedingten 
Vorrang gewonnen hat, also auf die Monarchie. Erst seit der Durch- 
setzung des Kénigtums in Iran konnte die Bezeichnung visd pura die 
spezifische Bedeutung gewinnen, die ihr an der Vendidad-Stelle 
zukommt. Zugleich wird deutlich, dass hier der Ursprung des 
parthischen vispuhr liegt. 

Die soeben postulierte Sonderbedeutung von vis:  ,, Clan 
xar'éfox7v, Kénigsclan“ ist in den Achimenideninschriften 
reichlich bezeugt. Dareios I. spricht von seiner wif sowohl in dem 
abstrakten Sinne des Kénigsgeschlechts, seines ,, Hauses * (so Bis. 1, 
69, 71; NRa 53), wie in dem konkreteren der ,, Residenz “ (so Bis. 
[2, 16]; 3, 26; 4, 66% Pers. c, Pers. ¢ 24), aber nicht in bezug auf 
ein bestimmtes Gebaude wie dida, hadis, apadana, taéara.* In der 
akkadischen Version steht dafiir gewdhnlich bitu ,,Haus“. Der 
., Sohn des Hauses “ in diesem Sinne ist der achimenidische Prinz. 


Dies erklirt einen Passus zu Beginn des beriihmten Briefes der 
jiidischen Gemeinde von Elephantine an Bagoas, den persischen 






Statthalter von Jerusalem, vom Jahre 407, wo dem Empfinger Heil 
und ,, Gnade vor dem Konig Dareios (II.) und den Sohnen des Hauses 
(bny byt’), dh. doch: den kéniglichen Prinzen,* gewiinscht wird. 
Aram. br byt’ ist die Wiedergabe eines altperaischen *rifa puca, nach 
dem das parthische vispuhr gebildet ist. 

Es ist danach wohl verstandlich, das br byt’ unter die Pablavi- 
Ideogramme aufgenommen ist — aber hier erhebt sich nun eine 

1 Das unsinnige vis pus pat der Pahlavi-Obersetzung gibt nicht ried pufrom wieder 
(so Hartholomae, Air, Wh,, 1457), sondern eine Kontamination von cia} puérom mit 
dem in der Hda, Jp 1 stattdessen dberlieferten risd rispaitim. 

* bara Aya viddpatiy ist das in oder bei der vid stationierte Heer, die Garde — 
keinesfalls ist ciédpatiy ein Adj. mit der Bedeutung ,,in Sippen organisiert, 
hochadlig “, wie Herzfeld, AMTJ., 2, 32, will. 

* So hat auch Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine’ §1, die Stelle 
verstanden. Aram, 6r byt’ hat nichts mit akk. mar dani tu tun (gegen Herzfeld, 
AMY. i, 145 A. 1). 
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wo die vispubrakan regelmassig nach dem Konig, seinen Séhnen und 
seinen Briidern erschemen. 

Herzfeld hat neuerdings! die Form vispuhr fiir die arsakidische 
und sassanidische Zeit tiberhaupt bestritten und will tiberall vaspuhr 
lesen. Dass das nicht richtig ist, zeigen die vielen sicheren Belege fir 
vispudr aus der manichaischen Utherlieferung, die vorhin angefihrt 
worden sind. Herzfeld stiitzt sich dabei auf einen merkwiirdigen Text,’ 
der sich nach einer soeben erschienenen Bearbeitung von J. Tavadia * 
als eine Art Muster-Tischrede darstellt. Darin wird zwischen dem 
Grosskénig (Saha@néah) und dem Grossvezir (vacrak framatar) der 
pus i wispuhr i Sahdn farraretum * genannt: damit kann in der Tat 
nur der Kronprinz gemeint sein: Aber was bedeutet der Ausdruck ? 
Herzfeld iibersetzt in AMI. 2, 20 A. 1: ,,dem Vaspuhr-Sohn, dem 
gliickseligsten der KGnige,“ ibid. 7, 18: ,, Dem Infanten, Sohn des 
_ (kéniglichen) Hauses, dem glorreichsten der Kénige.* Keine der 
beiden Uhersetzungen ist haltbar. ,, Vaspuhr-Sohn~ wiirde einen 
Angehérigen des Hochadels, im Unterschied vom kéniglichen Prinzen 
bedeuten. Die Wiedergabe des einfachen pus durch ,, Infant ~ ist: 80 
unzulissig wie die Auflésung der Verbindung pus 1 vaspubr; die 
Ubersetzung von vaspuhr durch ,, Sohn des (kéniglichen) Hauses “ 
steht mit der fiir alle andern Stellen gesicherten Bedeutung des Wortes 
im Widerspruch und ignoriert den Unterschied zwischen vispubr 
und vaspuhr, Mir scheint, dass vdspuhr an dieser Stelle nicht als 
Titel, sondern als epitheton ornans zu verstehen ist *: pus i wispuhr 
heisst ,,der hochadlige Sohn‘, nimlich des unmittelbar vorher 
genannten Grosskénigs. 

Damit ist die parthisch-sassanidische Unterscheidung zwischen 
vispubr ,, Pring “und vdspuhr ,, Angehériger des Hochadels “ gesichert. 
Herzfeld hat zweifellos Recht, wenn er als Lesung des Ideogramms 
brbyt’ in sassanidischen Texten tiberall vispulr statt vispulir 
fordert.? Nur darf deswegen der selbstiindige Fortbestand von vispulr 
nicht in Abrede gestellt werden. Es handelt sich jetzt noch darum, 


t AMY. 2, 32. 7, 10 A. 1. 
? Jamaap-Asana, Poll. Texts, ii, 155 ff. 
Ae Eine Tischrede aus der Zeit der Sasaniden, Verlag J. J. Augustin, Glickstadt, 
1035. 
* Pohl, Testa, 157, 2. 
* Tavadia, 1c, 8, ungenau: ,, der Kronprinz, der glicklichste unter den Prinzen.” 
* So auch, wie ich nachtriglich ash, Bailey, BSOS. 7, 72. 
* Danach ist auch bei Christenson, Empire, 20, 23, 23 £, 56 usw. ca verbessern. 
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das sprachliche und sachliche Verhiiltnis dieser beiden Begriffe 
zueinander aufzukliren. 

Nach der schiénen Beobachtung von Bartholomae'! geht wvis- in 
vaspubr auf *vais-, Vrddhi von vis zuriick. Wenn also vispuir der 
Sohn des Herren-, Fiirstenhauses, Prinz“ ist, so kann vdspuhr 
urspriinglich nur bedeuten ,, auf den wspuhr beziiglich, vom vispulr 
abstammend “. Bartholomae hat hieraus die allein richtige, aber, 
soweit ich sehe, unbeachtet geblicbene Erklirung des eigentlichen 
Sinnes von vdspuhr(ak) gewonnen: es bezeichnet py die Mitglieder 
des persischen Hochadels, insofern sie Abkémmlinge des Konigsha 
waren oder dafiir galten ” (loc, cit., 254), Das bedarf nur emer geringen 
Modifikation: die urspriingliche Bezeichnung der Abkémmlinge der 
kéniglichen Prinzen wurde in spiterer Zeit auf die ihnen gleichge- 
stellten Angehérigen der héchsten Adelsfamilien tibertragen. Wann 
das geschah, ist nicht bekannt ; in friihsassanidischer Zeit ist jedenfalls 
der erweiterte Begriff im allgemeinen Gebrauch. 

Daraus ist ein Schluss zu zichen, den ich hier nur kurz andeuten 
kann. Der Hochadel, dessen Angehérige in parthischer und 
sassanidischer Zeit vaspuhr hiessen, war schon in achimenidischer Zeit 
vorhanden ; er ging aber in erster Linie auf das sich rasch verzweigende 
Kénigshaus zuriick,* nicht — wie vielfach angenommen wird — auf 
die neben dem Kénigshaus stehenden Adelsgeschlechter, soweit diese 
sich nicht mit jenem verschwiigerten. In seinem trefflichen Abriss 
der altiranischen Kulturgeschichte? nennt A. Christensen im 
Anschluss an Andreas die Hiiupter der sechs grossen Familien in 
achiimenidischer Zeit wvispati’s (die er iibrigens mit Recht von den 
sechs Mitverschworenen des Dareios unterscheidet). Aber diese 
Bezeichnung ist nirgendwo belegt, und aw. vispaili bedeutet, wie 
oben gezeigt, den Clanherrn schlechthin, nicht das Oberhaupt einer 
Adelsfamilie.4 Noch weniger ist es angingig, die Tatsache, dass 
Dareios von seinem Hause als von ,, dieser rif” spricht, dahin zu 





1 WEKM. 25 (1911), 251-4. 

*.Man denke an die Vermehrung der Kadscharenprinzen im Persien dea 19. 
Jh. Feth ‘Ali Schith konnte ja in dem gleichen Sinne ,,Vater dea Vaterlandes ~ genannt 
werden wie August der Starke. 

* In W. Ottos Handbuch der Altertumawissenschaft, 5, 256. 

4 Daran scheitert auch die Deutung von arm. frnuiér,, Housherr “(= ,, Oberhaupt 
eines Firsten- oder Adelageschlechts ° ‘) als ,, Cherscteung “ von cispafi (Christensen, 
Empire, 10 A. 3). Die in manichiischen Texten fir eine untergeordnete Gottheit 


verwendete Bezeichnung ciated (<< rizpeti) sagt Gber die Bedeutung des altiranischen 
Wortes nichts ona. 
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deuten, dass damit die Achiimeniden als emer unter mehreren adligen 
Clans hingestellt werden sollen.* 

Wie alt ist die Ableitung von vaspuhr aus vispukr ? Man wird nicht 
mit Bartholomae bis ins Uriranische zuriickgehen diirfen. Denn sie 
setzt die Ausprigung der Bedeutung ,, Kénigshaus “ fiir vis (vil) 
voraus, die wir zur Zeit des ersten Dareios vollzogen fanden. 
Ausserdem aber musste ihr die Bildung eines festen Kompositums 
aus vis und pubra bezw. deren Fortsetzungen vorangehen. Hier erhebt 
sich eine Schwierigkeit. Das Awestische kennt nur die Genitivver- 
bindung vied puéra, kein *vispufra. Entweder muss man nun fiir 
das Altpersische ein Kompositum *vifpuca (*vispuga) »» Pring “ und 
ein davon abgeleitetes ‘*vai@puci (*vaispugi) ,, Prinzensoh' i 
annehmen, die sich auf mitteliranischer Stufe in den parthischen 
Umbildungen vispulr und vaspuhr fortsetzten. Oder man muss — 
was bedenklicher ist — annehmen, dass derartige Vrddhibildungen 
noch auf mitteliranischer Stufe méglich waren und dass vdspuhr erst 
gebildet wurde, als nach dem Abfall der Casusendungen aus der alten 
Genitivverbindung *vi#a puga in parthischer Umbildung ein 
scheinbares Kompositum vis-puhr hervorgegangen war.* Aber diese 
Frage ist von untergeordneter Bedeutung. Dass anderseits . das 
urspriinglich fiir *vi@a puga geltende aramiische Ideogramm brbyt’ 
von vispulr auf vaspuhr iibertragen wurde, ist wohl verstindlich. 


1 So Sarre-Hoercfeld, Jranische Felsenreliefs, 16. 

: Dafar dass noch im Parthischen die Genitivverbindung zuniichst erhalten 
geblieben wiire, darf man sich jedenfalls nicht auf die m,W. ruerst von N. Marr 
(Zap. voet, ofd. 11, 166) aufgebrachte, bereits von Hibechmann (ZDMG. 46, 327) 
abgelehnte Kombination der armenischen Adelabezeichnung sepuwh mit dem une 
beschiftigenden Bogriff berufen. Denn zwar hat Andreas (bei Lentz, ZI. 4, 309) 
sie wiederaufgenommen und ,, Sepurh“ (1. sepwh < *sepurh) auf (rijstpuhr — also 
mit Obl. auf ¢im Vorderglied — surickfihren wollen. Aber wo gibe ea sonst cine 
solche Anlautverstimmelang iranischer Lehnworte im Armenischen t Eine 
hichst kihne Doutung von sepuh hat Markwart in einer Anmerkung zu seiner Sehrift 
fiber den Ursprung des armenischen Alphabets (1917) 8. 10, A. 2, mitgeteilt, die ich 
mit einigen Gloasen wiedergebe: ,, Sepuh oder eigentlich *sep'uh, wie das Adjektiv 
sep'hakan [, besonder, eigen “] zeigt, ist cine Ubersetzung des iberischen sep'e-culi 
(di. georg. sep'e , Kamig * + cul , Sohn‘). Das zum Suffix gewordene -wh, fem. 
-urhi, -uhi [vgl Cagwhi , Kénigin ‘ neben fag , Krone *, Fagevor , Konig ‘], entapricht 
dem ap. pufthra [d.i. pega) ,Sohn*". Diese Erklirung hat nur eine Schwiche; ein 
Alteres sep'wh kann man aus sep'hakan nicht erschliessen, denn dies ist nur eine 
Kontamination der beiden normalen Schreibungen sephakan und sep‘akan (Mvillet, 
Arm. Elemeniarfuch, 10). Ausserdem kann das Suffix -wh, -w{rjAi nicht auf ap. pupa, 
sondern nur auf puér, *puAri cines mitteliranischen Nordwestdialekts gurickgefibrt 
werden ; wenn die Ableitung richtig ist, so wirde sie zeigen, dasa der Schwund von 
anlautendem idg. p im Armenischen nicht vor dem 5.4. Jh. erfolgt ist. Die filtere 
Form *sepurh, aus der sepuh hervorging, ist mit Anlautswandel « >- = ins Georgische 
entlehnt worden: sc-cepur-o ,, eigen, auserwahlt “, Deeters, Caucasiea, 3 (1926), 82- 
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Ich fasse zusammen. Mit der Entstehung des Konigshauses der 
Achimeniden gewann in der héfischen Sprache das ererbte Wort fiir 
,, Clan “* die Bedeutung des ,, Kénigshauses “. Sie erméglichte die 
Bildung ,,Sohn des Hauses * im Sinne von ,, kénighcher Prinz”, 
*vifa puca, aram. br byt’, reflektiert durch wisé pufra Vend. 7, 43. 
trat eine Ableitung ,, Prinzenabkémmling * zur Bezeichnung 
guniichst der Nachkommen der jiingeren Prinzen, dann auch des 
ihnen gleichstehenden héchsten Adels. Seit der Arsakidenzeit leben 
beide Worte in parthischer Form, vispuir ,, Pring “ und vaspubr(ak) 
,, Magnat “, nebeneinander. Aus dem Parthischen unmittelbar oder 
durch das Persische vermittelt ist vispuhr ins Sogdische tibergegangen, 
wo es in buddhistischen und christlichen Texten in den abgewandelten 
Formen wysp(y)dr-: vispes- bzw, vidpud- unter der unverinderten 
Bedeutung ,, Prinz “ erscheint. 


Nachschrift. Nach Ablieferung des Manuskripts stiess ich auf 
E. Benvenistes Aufsatz Titres iraniens en arménien, in Rev. él. arm, 
9 (1929) 5-10, der sich an zwei Stellen mit meiner Darlegung beriihrt. 
Den armenischen Fiirstentitel i&ran leitet Benveniste von mur. 
*rSan ab, das er neben das oben 8. 739 behandelte sgd. xé'wn, xiywn 
stellt. Arm. sepuh will auch er, wie Marr und Andreas, mit parth. 
vispuhr verbinden, jedoch so, dass er es tiber *vseapurh auf air. 
*visya-puOra zuriickfiihrt. Auch diese Erklirung ist unannehmbar, 
solange nicht der Verlust des anlautenden v durch Parallelen glaubhaft 


gemacht ist. 





On the “ Uralian” Element in the Drivida and the 
Munda Languages 
By F. Orro ScoRaver 


if will be remembered that sixty years ago Bishop Caldwell * 
expressed the opinion “that the Dravidian languages occupy a 
position of their own between the languages of the Indo-European 
family and those of the Turanian or Scythian group”, and that, 
whereas the particulars of agreement with the Indo-European family 
pointed only to a “ very indefinite as well as very remote”, if at all 
any “real relationship", those with the ‘ Scythian” family, and 
especially the Finnish-Ugrian languages, were so close and so numerous 
that they naturally suggested “ the idea of a common descent’. The 
hypothesis was declined by the official science of language, but I found 
it to contain a kernel of truth and thus wrote in 1924 my study 
Dravidisch und Uralisch intended to show that there was, if not 
relationship, at any rate a most remarkable, though but partial, 
agreement due, presumably, to the intercourse or mingling of two 
nations in prehistoric times. I have since left the problem alone, 
but feel now induced by Wilhelm von Hevesy’s book Finmech- 
Ugrisches aus Indien (Wien, 1932) and his paper Neue Finnisch- 
Ugrische Sprachen (Die Mundasprachen Indiens)* to take it up 
once more, My special aim this time is to meet an adverse criticism 
concerning word-equations, and I shall conclude with a few remarks 
on the extent, kind, and probable provenience of the Uralian element 
in both the Dravida and the Munda languages.* 

1 A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages, 
third edition (reprint of second), London, 1013, pp. ix ff. 

* See Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Jraniatik, vol, iii, pp. 81-112. Of the additions 
I could make to that paper one at least, viz. to the paragraph on numerals, will be 
found interesting: Tamil patfu, Telugu padi, etc., “ ten“ is evidently = Samoyede 
het, baad, bu, ete.; and Tamil, Telngu (ete.) natu * hundred " seems to correspond 
with Samoyede (Arch.) jur do. (< *ddfu; ef. Tam, nal “day " with Samoy, jélen, 
jale, ete., do.). (Cf. O. Donner, Samojedische Worterverzeichnssse, reprint of 1932, 
pp. 45, 0, 8, 45, 97.) 

® Published in 1935, in the Ani del Congreso di Lingwistica tenulo in Roma. 

4 | use the term Uralian (= Finno-Ugrian with Samoyede, or ancestor of both) 
in an indefinite sense, both for the sake of commodity and also to avoid pronouncing 
an opinion as to the special form or forms of speech with which we are concerned. 
W. vy. Hevesy pleads for the Ugrian, Caldwell was inclined to give Finnish the 
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Essential agreement of the grammatical systems is the conditio 
sine qua non of the relationship of languages as understood to-day, 
But to what extent grammar may change, even within a comparatively 
short time, we know from the Romance languages and such Indian 
languages as Hindi, Bengali, ete., as compared, respectively, with 
Latin and Sanskrit, In the case of very remote relationships grammar 
to the extent demanded by our science of language for proving relation- 
ship may no longer be available. Surely there are very many distant 
relationships for which that criterion cannot be applied. We must 
in those cases rest satisfied with stating connections between the 
languages as shown by their vocabularies with or without such scanty 
remnants of grammar which in themselves would appear to be 
insufficient for the proof of relationship. This is what I have tried to 
do in my study mentioned above. “ When it becomes clear,”’ says 
Professor Setali,’ “ that there are common words in languages which 
have had no connections for centuries and even millennia, this very 
fact is a valuable gain not only for the history of the languages but also 
for the history of men,” It is true that related languages are referred 
to here, but is not the saying equally applicable to the related 
vocabularies of languages otherwise unrelated or of as yet unproved 
grammatical relationship ? Yes, the critic would reply, provided the 
comparing could be done in a strictly scientific way, as indicated by 
Professor Turner, who in his criticism of v. Hevesy’s book 2, objects 
that “any correspondences, whether of grammatical structure or of 
vocabulary, must be shown to be part of a regular system”. Now to 
this sentence, of course, no true linguist will refuse to subscribe. But 
here is a demand which in those many cases of distant and obscured 
relationship can be, if at all, but very imperfectly obeyed, and which 
at any rate cannot be complied with from the beginning, The phonetic 


preference, but we may have to go farther back and perhaps bess for for the Mundi 
than for the Dravida family. The following abbreviations will be met with: Ka. 
= Kanarese, Ma. = Malayijam, Ta. = Tamil, Te, < Telugu, Tu. = Tulu, 5a. 
=Santali, Mu. = Mundiri, Cher. = Cheremisse, Esth. = Esthonian, Fi. = Finnish, 
Hu. = Hungarian (Magyar), Lp. = Lappish, Li. = Livish, Mord. = Mordvinian, 
Ost. = Ostiak, Perm. = Permian, Syr. = Syryenian, Veps. = Vepsish, Vog. = Vogul, 
Vot. = Votink, Samoy, = Samoyede. 

‘ I translate from his excellent paper Zur frage nach der verinandtschaft der 
finnisch-ugrischen wad samojedischen Sprachen (Helsinki, 1915), p. 26, 
_ * See JRAS., 1934, pp. 708 fF. This in a rejection of y. H.'s attempt as iv also 
Saurageot’s suies: in BSL., 1932, pp. 180 f., while Figulla (OLZ., 1034, col. 187 ff.) 
contends merely that the Munda languages belong to, but not that they are connected 
with the Finno-Ugrian family. = ii 
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laws must first be found, and they cannot be found without lists of 

There is, however, in the world of linguists a great prejudice 
against such lists in all cases where grammatical relationship is not 
already probable. Wherever this probability is missing or but very 
vague or no such relationship is claimed our hypercritical linguists 
would resort to the great Maya of casual resemblance and pity the 
authors of the lists for the precious time they have lost. E, Levy 
has declared? that such lists as mine (of sixty equations) may easily 
be drawn up for any two languages, and has given as an example 
sixty Kechua and Finnish word-equations. This is, however, not, 
as the author of the Korean-Indogermanic hypothesis has (to 
strengthen his own case) approvingly called it, a successful parody, 
but a palpable failure. The list (which, to convince, should have been 
one of proven cases of accidental resemblance) is marred by its 
tendency * and shows, if anything, that there may be ocean-spanning 
linguistic relations like those assumed by such scholars as Trombetti 
and Rivet. But I admit the usefulness of safeguards against chance 
and shall now try to give some with examples from Dravida + Uralan. 

The ideal means for calculating the part played by the caprice of 
language would be to search the whole material of well-known languages 
for word-equations which can be proved to be illusory, Lists won in 
this manner do not exist as yet, so far as I know, and will not easily 
be forthcoming. ‘There are, however, two simple criteria for the 
improbability of chance in individual cases. 

There is, first, the test suggested by Meillet and used by v. Hevesy 
in his above-mentioned paper for a list of twenty-four equations (out 
of forty-two contained in the typewritten copy distributed immediately 
after the congress) of Finnish-Ugrian and Munda words all of which, 
“ while designating quite simple concepts show three consonants in the 
same order.’ How safe, relatively, this criterion is can be gathered 
from Enno Littmann's interesting paper Sprachliche Seltsamkeiten 
aus Morgenland und Abendland (2DMG., 1922, pp. 270 ff.), where 


\ In his review in Zeitechr. f. ogl. Sprachforschung, 1928, pp. 145 ff., written after 
three scholars (P. W. Schmidt, W. Porzig, and H. Gantert) had pronounced, though 
with a few words only, in favour of my attempt. 

* Nobody will accept such equations as L.'s Nos. 2, 8, 11, 14, 19, 23, 36-8, 44, 53, 
57. They show his difficulty to reach the number sixty, ee ee 
about a hundred equations. It is sot the same thing to draw up lists purposely based 
on superficial resemblance and such where etymologically impossible equations 
are sought to be excluded. 
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among seventy-two cases of probable or proven fortuitousness of 
resemblance or identity (collected and discussed by the author) 
there are only two which conform to the said condition (viz. Kechua 
huarmi woman -~ Middle and New Arabic Aurma do., and Telugu 
pampu to send ~ Greek wéurw). H.'s list contains words of even three 
syllables which are almost perfectly the same in the two languages 
(such as Sant. cucunguf to sit on the heels ~ Hung. esiicsiinget- 
do.), and of such there is none in L.'s list and, though we may supply 
two or three, such as Sanskrit upadhyaya ~ Finnish opettaja (both 
= “teacher "’, but with entirely different etymology), they can never 
remove the impression that H.'s list alone is sufficient to prove the 
connection between the Munda and the Finnish-Ugrian vocabularies. 
For the Dravidian, however, with less direct Uralian relations, the 
three consonant criterion will be found to be on the whole inapplicable, 
such cases as Tam. vilaiigu to shine ~ Hung. vildg light (and those 
to be mentioned in the rest of this paper) being too rare to prove much. 

The other criterion is taught by Heinrich Koppelmann in his book 
fhe Eurasische Sprachfamilie, in an admirable chapter (pp. 15-21) 
on the problem of chance in comparative philology. His thesis comes 
to this (p. 17), that there is every likelihood of real (not illusory) 
correspondence, when several connected, i.e. not arbitrarily selected 
elements, such as the two negations of Indo-European and Korean, 
are both found in the two languages compared. He further refers for 
this to the numerals (1, 2, 3), pronouns (Fi. mi, ti, n-sa ~ Lat. me, 
fe, se), case suffixes, and other parts of the grammar and word- 
formation. 

Now this means is applicable on a much larger scale than 
Koppelmann seems to have thought of, viz. to practically the whole 
of the vocabulary. For, it is evident that the admissibility of any 
word-equation is heightened, the probability of chance lessened, if 
another equation can be coupled with it on the strength of its meaning 
or form or both, the likeliness of chance being reduced with every 
additional equation, The connecting link may (1) be one and the same 
meaning, as in the couple of equations meaning “ dust"’, viz. Ta. 
podi ~ Fi. péli + Ta. tumbu ~ Fi. tomu: or in the one referring 
to “shining”, viz. Ta. vilafigu to shine (vilakku lamp) ~ Hu. vildg 

* Docs Sanakrit pippilita ~ Votiak aippelikas (both = “ ant") also belong to 
this category t A Hindu was delighted to find in Germany the good Indian name 
Kistenmacher (Krishnamacharya). Of words with but two consonants, but missing in 


Littmann's list, at least English much (cf. Gothic mikils) ~ Spanish mucho (< Latin 
multus) deserves: mentioning, 2 
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light + Ta, nagu to shine ~ Fi. ndkya to appear, become visible, 
or in the equation of words meaning “small, little”, viz. Ta. evr 
~ Hu. esiri + Ka. Kittu ~ Hu. hiesiny + Ma. picce ~ Hu. picziny 
4+ Te. pisaru ~ Fi. pisku. Or we may (2) have likeness of form 
with difference of meaning, as in Ta. nagu to shine, etc. (see above) 
+- Ta. nagu (nagai) to laugh ~ Fi. nakra do.; or in Ta. cem red 
~ Perm. cim do. + Ta. cem. straight, regular, etc, ~ Perm. cim 
perfectness ; or in Ta, naral to sound, roar, ete. ~ Fi. nara to creak, 
rattle + Ta. nari to deride ~ Syr. nera do. + Ta. nér grow thin, 
emaciate ~ Syr. nermi do. (+ Ta. narangu become blunted ~ Lp. 
nalu do., Fi. nalakka blunt instrument). Parallels in derivation 
seem also, at least partly, to point to a common origin, as e.g. in Ta, 
kumi to heap, Ka. Aumbu bending ~ Fi. kumo curvature + Ta. 
kumbal a heap ~ Fi. kumpu hillock + Ta. koppul a bubble ~ Fi. 
kupla, Lp. koppalek do. +- Ta. kumir (kumili) to bubble forth ~ Fi. 
kummuta do.; ete. There are, finally, (3) the cases where a class concept 
adds strength to a couple or series of equations. An example (where 
as will be noticed, as also above with koppul, etc., Meillet’s demand 
is also fulfilled) is the following one from the class of animal names : 
Ta. fimifu bee (humming insect, from fiimir to hum) ~ Samoy. 
fiberu, tiimere gnat + Ta. fiamali dog (prob, from nemal < *jamal 
to vagabond) ~ Lp. njoammel hare+ But, of course, the wider the 
class concept the less support can it lend to this sort of connected 
equations, unless they are numerous enough. I trust, however, that 
the two larger lists I now give (with Munda correspondences in the 
second place where I could find such) will go far to serve the purpose? 

1 Here the rarencss, in Dravidian, of the initial palatal nasal is also a point to be 
noticed (it has been mostly replaced by the dental nasal or i, y. or haa altogether 
disappeared ; of, the nom, sing. of the firat personal pronoun: Ta, yin (lit.), meine ; 
Te. néau, dau: Ka, ndnw, Gnu, etc., all from adn, preserved in Ma. only, which must 
have been an ancient non-literary form also in Ta., ete.), as is the fnet that both words 
so far os known, do not occur in the sphere of influence of the Mundi languages. As 
to the well-known vague use of animal names I may note from India that in Tamil 
nari “ jackal " (ic, “ bawler ’)is aname of the tiger also, and that in Riarki the dog is 
called chité which is in reality a kind of leopard. 

® Being but quite imperfectly acquainted with Finno-Ugrian linguistics I have 
had to renounce aiming at a consistent phonetical rendering of the words adduced 
from that quarter (as I have also simply transliterated in the usual way the Drivida 
and Munda words), but have (as above) endeavoured to give the Finnish and 
Hungarian words in their modern orthography and have otherwise followed (with 
simplified spelling) Setalé and Szinnyei #o far as they were available to me and, where 
not, O. Donner and occasionally y. Hevesy. The lists are also certainly not as complete 
as they could be. Note that j in Fgr. and Samoy. words is identical with the y in 
Drav. words (and in Engl. year, etc.) and that the ® of the former is the same as 
Driv. a. 
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| Parts or THE Bony 

He Hair, feather (wing, arm) : 

| | l. Ta. Ka. navir man’s hair; cf. Te. navuru tender, soft, as grass, 
m\ hair, etc. ~ Fi. nava, naava beard-moss, nddvelit moustache. 


Cf. also Samoy. viahta,’ abde, opt, ete. ; Ost. upet, Lp. rudpla, 
etc., and (¢) Fi. Aapst hair ~ Sa. up’, Mu. wp’ hair. 

Ta. karfai collection, as of hair: bundle, as of straw ; > Aettat 
hair; Ka. Te. gafi feather, wing ~ Fi. kar-va hair, straw ; 

F Li. Aar-a, hér-a hair, feather. 

3. Ta. tégai anything that hangs down : feather, plumage, woman's 


ie 








: hair (fdigu, tikku to hang) ~ Ost. togel feather, wing; Fi. 
i tukka hair. 

f 4. Ta. tivi, tiival feather; Ka. tuppul feather, plumage, soft 

i hair ~ Syr. tye feather, wing; Vot. tdwel wing. 


5. Tu. twy feather ~ Sa. duci tuft of feathers on head of bird 

it ~~ Samoy. tuja hair; Lp. soagje wing, sleeve, Wot. sw) arm. 

| 6. Ka. pili a peacock’s tail, feather of such ~ Hu. pelyh flock of 
. wool, ete.), down-feather. 





i Lock : 

if 7. Ta. puri (also verb: to be twisted, to curl) ~ Sa. phera forelock 

is ~~ Wot. per, pur, Hu. fiirt lock. 

8. Ta. euri, evrutiai hair-curl, curiyal locks of hair (from ewri, curt 
i to curl), Malto curkli lock of hair ~ Fi. swortua hair-locks, 
L Hu. scr hair (cf. also Sa. carhi mane ~ Cher. sar horse- 

j hai). 
| | Moustache ; 
im 9. Ta. micai, Te. misamu ~ Sa. misi ~ Fi. vikset (Cher. miz wool). 
Eyelid, eyelash : 


10. Te. reppa, Ka. reppe, Ta. reppai eyelid ~ Fi. ripsi eyelash, 
fringe. Cf. Sa. ripif to wink with both eyes, 
Earlap, ear : | 
ll. Ka. pale, halle earlap ~ Ost. pal, Hu. fiil ear. 
Mouth, lip: 
12. Gindi torda, tork mouth, Malto teroth do. ~ Savara (éden 
mouth ~ Fi. tursa, turpa snout, trunk. 
(2) Malto tebo (< *terbo) lips ~ Syr. Perm. tirp lip. 
13. Ka. ewiica a bird's beak ~ Hu. estics snout, beak. 


* For original guttural nasal (lost or replaced by j, j, ©), see Szin Da 
: il . “a by 9,3. 0), eeo Stinnyei; for Driiv., 
ef. n <= @ below No. 50 and, above, last footnote but one. 
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Lip: 

14. Te. pedavi, Tu. bimmu (< *hidamu) ~ Vog. pitm, Samoy, 
palam. 

15. Te. bugga, Ka. buggi ~ Hu. bufa, pof(a). 

Tongue : 
16. Te. nalike, naluka ; Ta. ndkku, ndvu ~ Hu. nyelv, Lp. njalbme ; 
Samoy. viami. (For Dray. n < fi see above, footnote on No. 1.) 
Tooth : 
17. Ta. eyifu (egifu) tooth, tusk ~ Hu. agyer tusk, fang. 
Jaw, chin: 

18. Ta. alagu jaw ~ Hu. all, Mord. ul, Lp. waldl, ete., jaw. 

19. Ka. avudu jaw, lower lip; Ta. amudu lower lip ~ Samoy. 
(Mot.) atol chin. . 

Neck, throat : 

0. Ta. kural throat, Ka. koral (kol) do.; Tu. kekili (< *herka), 
kekkil neck, throat ~ Fi. kurkku throat, Esth. kori do., Mord. 
kirga neck. 

21. Ta. cavadi-y-elumbu collar-bone ~ Lp. dapat neck, Ost. sabet 
neck, back. 

99. Ka. gonke throat ~ Hu. guga goiter. 

Nipple, teat, ete. : 

23. Ta. nagil woman's breast, Malto naglu uvula ~ Vot. naka plug, 
peg ; Syr. nak do., a nipple. 

24. Tu. nalli a spool ~ Fi. nalikka plug, nolkki membrum virile, 

95. Ka. keitjelu, kecoalu udder ~ Hu. esecs breast, nipple. 

Lung : 
96. ‘Te. dpiri-titti lung (“ breathing-bag "’) ~ Fi. tatii, Hu. tiidé lung. 
Armpit : 
97. Ka. kavun-kur, kankur, Tu. kankula ~ Mord. kaval-al, Esth. 
kangla; Samoy. kangla, kahgel, ete. 
Back : 
98, (Gdndi murchul ~ Samoy. méchal, magal, etc. 
29. Hump, hunch: Ta. Avi, kiivial ~ Esth. bonar. 
Breast, hip: 

30. Ma. konka, Ta. koigai female breast ~ Fi. konkka hip (cf. 

Esth. kiinge hill ~ Ta. koigu name of a hilly country). , 
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Belly, stomach : 

31. Ka. basit, Ta. vayifu ~ 8a. bhosam ~ Vog. vas (Hu. has). 

32. Ka. potte, Te. potta ~ Sa. pota (potra big-bellied) ~ Hu. potroh 
paunch, pot-belly. 

33. Ta. poceai, Te. bojja paunch-belly ~ Hu. puezor stomach, paczo 
and poczak paunch-belly. 

Navel : 
d4. Ta. pokkul ~ Sa. buka ~ Fi. puka (Hu. pokla umbilical cord). 
30. Tu. puvalu ~ Hu. pitp. 

Pudenda : 

36. Male organ : Ta. Ka. mani~Samoy, mine; Lp. manne, 
monne (egz), Hu. mony. 

37. Ka. Te. golli female organ, Tu, kullige anus, Brahii gillik do. 
~ Fi. kulli male organ, Esth. koli, Lp, quolla, Samoy. Aile 
(testicle). 

38. Anus: Ta. Aunti, Te. butte, Tu. biidi ~ Sa. kuthi ~ Cher. kotan. 

39. Ta. poecu anus, Ka. pucci female organ ~ Lp. buoééa male organ, 
Hu. puezu, fas: do. Mu. peso glans penis, Sa, peska testicles 
~Samoy. gije female organ ; Lp. piéé, Cher. pis male organ. 

40. Anus (“ posteriors”’): Ka. pifa, pefa ~ Fi. perd. 

41. Testicle: Tu. ari ~ Hu. here. 


42. Ta. cappai, Ka. cappe ~ Hu. ezipi, czipe, 
43. Ka. foika ~ Fi, lonkka, Cf. Ka. donku to bend, be crooked 
~ Fi. lyntha crooked. 
Calf of the leg, ball : 
44. Te. pikka calf of the leg ~ Fi, pakia ball of the thumb, Esth. 
pakk ball at hand and foot. 
Finger, toe: 
45. Ta. wiral, Ka. beral, Te. vrélu finger, toe ~ Fi. varvas toe. 
Nail, claw, hoof: 
46. Ta, wir nail, claw, Ka. ugur, Te. goru ~ Hu. kérém nail, hoof. 
47. Ta. kavai-y-adi (“cloven foot”: ef. kappu, kavar forked 
branch) ~ Fi. kavio hoof, Esth. kabi. 
Bone : 
45. Te. elumbu, Ka. Te. elu ~ Fi. lun. 
Knuckle, joint: 
' 49. Ta. poruttu joint ~ (?) Hu. porcz cartilage. 
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Sinew, muscle : 
50. Ma. fiarambu, Ka, nara (Ta. nar fibre, string) ~ Samoy. ser ; 
Vog. #iari, Lp. njerga cartilage. 
51. Ta. ccam (sp. tesam) ~ Fi. jdsen, Hu. izom. 
52. Ta. iriai nerve of a leaf ~ Hu. in, in sinew.! 
Skin, hide, fur: 
53. Ta. porvai covering, skin ~ Hu. bér skin, leather. Cf. “ covering, 
cover”: Te. buraki ~ Hu. burok. 
54. Ka. togal, toval skin, leather, Ka. Ta, tol, Te- télu, tokka ~ Vog. 
tawel, toul fur, leather, Fi. talja pellis pilosa. 


Dirt axp ExcreTions 

1. ‘Te. rata, Ka. rate dirt, filth ~ Sa. rotha black and dirty ~ Hu. 

2. Te. rompi mud, mire; rompa catarrh, snottiness ~ Fi. rapa 
filth, mud: Esth. repwsta to soil. 

8 Tn. reakuni to be smeared, soiled, Te. régada clay ~ Fi. rahi, 
Veps. réga snot; Esth. réigase slimy, filthy, Lp. randééasa 
muddy. 

4. Ka. masi, masalu, Te. masi dirt ; Ta. macu spot, stain, blackness 
~ Sa. musra dusty, dirty ~ Hu. maszat, maczat dirt: Fi. 
musta black, dark. 

5. Ka. pisaru, piceu filth of the body, theum of the eye ~ Hu. 
piszok filth, dirt, poesek dirty, soiled. 

6. Ka. safi, Te. cari paste, gum, etc.; Ta. céfu, cifumiyam mud, 
mire, curi become muddy ~ Mu. sara-gara dung-pit ~ Hu. 
star, Cher. sor mud; Hu. esiriz glue; Hu. szirtos, scurtos 


Ka. Te. laddi, Ta. latti, Kurukh liddi dung of horses, elephants, 
eto, ~ Sa. led, Mu. led’, lid’, do, ~ Fi. lanta dung. (Cf. Sanskrit 
landa, lenda, Prakrit laddi.) 

8. Te. retta dung of birds, etc. ~ Sa. res dregs, ete., ritha dirty ~ Fi. 

reto, roté dirt, Hu. redves rotten, putrid. 

9. Ta. kacadu stain, filth, Ka. kesaru dust, impurities, Msaru 

a, giju tTheum of the eye ~Sa. kacar, kacor dirty, miry, 

Kirkii kass dirt, Mu. gij-gij' filthy, kasrd itches ~ Hu. [osz, 

Esth. kas-n, Vot. giz-lo scab, scurf. 


=) 
a 


1 With loss, on both sides, of the initial sibilant which is preserved in the Votiak, 
Cheremisse, and Finnish word (zen, in, swone), For the Dravidian, ef., e.g., the word 
for eyelash ; Ma. cima a, ima, Tu. sim(m)e a. ime, Ta, only imei. 











) ith 
it 
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10, Te, pust slimy impurities of the eyes ~ Hu. fos thin feces 
(animal and human). 

ll. Ka. lodale phlegm, spittle ~ Sa. lodhor lodhor thick and gummy 
(as pus) ~ (?) Hu. latyak puddle, morass, locs, morass, lucsok 
mud. 

12. Ta. kérai phelgm, spittle ~ Fi. kwola mucus of the nose. 

13. Tu. i6h phelgm, spittle ~ Hu. nyal, Fi. nélje, Mord. nolgo mucus, 
phelgm. 

14. Ta. cah thick phelgm; Ka. jollu, Tu. jolli, dolli saliva ~ Fi. 
siilki, Esth. siilge, Lp. colg saliva. 

15. Ka. Tu. ki-vu, Ta. ci pus, matter; Ka. i to become putrid 
~ Mord. si, Lp. sdi pus; Ost. sij-ta to become putrid. 

16. Ta. pina, Ka. pena, Te. pinuge corpse, carcass ~ Hu. penész 
mould, mildew, penyved- to rot, putrify. 


These lists are not the result of a systematic search of the 
vocabularies concerned, excepting only that of the Kanarese. I cannot, 
therefore, except for the latter, give ciphers for calculating the 
percentage of words included in the lists. In the Kanarese (Kittel’s 
Dictionary) I have counted 84 words (not including trifling dialectical 
varieties) for parts of the body, and of these there are, i.e. could be 
(some are omitted for brevity’s sake), just 30 in our list, ie. 
36 per cent. For the second list the corresponding numbers are 29 and 
9, 1.e. 31 per cent. For v. Hevesy’s equations the result appears to 
be less favourable. I have counted only the words and equations for 
parts of the body and found that there are 136 such words in Campbell's 
Santali-English Dictionary and 45 Santali-Uralian equations for parts 
of the body in H.'s book. There are, however, among the latter about 
a dozen which I should have eschewed, and I am perfectly sure that 
my list is less complete than his. 

It is interesting to see how far the twelve parts of the body (hand, 
foot, nose, eye, mouth, tooth, ear, hair, head, tongue, belly, back) 
for which the Linguistic Survey of India gives “ standard words ” 
are represented in our Dravida-Uralian list and among v. Hevesy’s 
Munda-Uralian equations. It will be seen that of those parts seven 
figure in our list and (discounting one or two quite vague identifications) 
five in H.'s book. As to the “‘ standard words’ given for those parts 
from the several languages—about forty for either family (counting 
related words as one)—there are only three of them in our list (toroth, 
ete., vayifu, ete., murchul) and six in H.’s book (khuri, kata, etc., 
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menge, up’, etc., peng, pulli = pola) and, moreover, two doubtful 
items on either side, viz. (1) the commonest Dravidian word for 
“ hand" (Ma. kayyi, Ta. kei, ete. ~ (?) Fi. kate, Syr. da, ete.), where 
the guttural of Kui Aagu (by the side of baju) and Kurukh khekkha 
seems to stand in the way'; and (2) the widely spread Munda word 
meaning also “ hand ”’ (ti, #i, etc.), where the vowel casts doubt on 
the connection with Samoy. wife, ude, ete. (the word is not in Finno- 
Ugrian). For the possible connection of Sant. wp’ with the Dravidian 
see No. 1, for pota No. 32 of our list; the remaining words have no 
correspondence in the other family. 

By far the largest part of the vocabulary both of the Munda and the 
Dravidian family is, at any rate, not Uralian. The imposing number 
of 1,134 word-equations given by v. Hevesy must not deceive us. For 
Campbell's Santali-English Dictionary, on which they are based, 
contains some 20,000 words, and these can hardly be cut down to less 
than 5,000 non-Sanskritic word-stems. And though not so many as 
every second or third of v. Hevesy’s equations will have to be cancelled 
(as Figulla seems to believe), the increase through fresh ones will 
barely suffice to make up for the loss. For, admitting that our know- 
ledge of the Mundi languages is as yet but imperfect, we still know 
this much that most of them, viz. the Kherwari group (comprising 
&8 per cent of the speakers of Munda languages), are really but dialects 
of one and the same language with practically the same vocabulary, 
whereas the small rest (Karki, Savara, etc.) is characterized by over- 
whelming foreign influences. In the Dravidian vocabulary also the 
Uralian constituent will hardly be found to exceed one-fifth part of it. 

There remains the question as to the kind of connection between 
the Uralian element of the Dravidian and that of the Munda languages. 
W. v. Hevesy cuts the Gordian knot by simply denying “ that the 
Dravidian languages (apart from borrowings of which, indeed, there 
are many) have anything in common with the Finno-Ugrian language 
family "" (OLZ., 1934, col. 478). Now I admit that the grammatical 
correspondences pointed out by me ten years ago are not sufficient 
to assign the Dravidian to the Finno-Ugrian family (nor were they 
meant in this sense, but only as vestiges of a more remote ‘‘ Uralian "’ 
affinity), whereas those shown by v. Hevesy do seem to allow us to look 
at the Munda family as the denaturalized offspring of a lost child of 
the Ugrian branch (or primitive Ugrian). But it seems to me quite 

1 Unless some euch evolution as beifti > bocce > boyyi > biju > bigu and 
..» heyy > beyye > bhega > bAekbha could have take place; cf. equation No. 28. 
VOL. VIL. PARTS 2? ann 3. 4e 
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impossible to regard everything Uralian in the Dravida languages 
as borrowed from the Munda ones. Such borrowings have, of course, 
taken place (as is obvious, e.g. in the case of words beginning with 
initial ry and /), and there may be even a Munda “ substratum " in some 
Dravidian languages (such as Telugu, as Professor Bloch is inclined 
to beheve). But then the Munda languages have borrowed as much 
(if not more) from Dravidian, and Tamil and Malayalam at least have 
no Munda loanwords (except a few taken over from Telugu or 
Kanarese), nor do they look like having a Munda substratum, which 
is, indeed, not to be expected in those southernmost countries of 
India, where Munda tribes have never been, so far as our knowledge 

I therefore come back to my hypothesis 1 that primitive Dravidian 
(prote-Dravidian) entered India from the north-west with Uralian 
elements already assimilated, and consequently assume that the 
Uralian element of the Munda family is not directly connected with 
the Dravidian one, but points to a marriage between an indigenous 
Indian tongue (hailing probably from Further India) with an Uralian 
invader who thus became, possibly without having come in contact 
with the Dravidas, the dominant agent in the formation of what are 
now the Munda languages. The two other hypotheses which appear 
to be possible here are (2) that an Uralian invasion has directly 
affected, but in different ways, two indigenous families of speech ; 
and (3) that there have been two such invasions each of which has left 
its trace in one of the two families concerned. In no case, of course, 
can we expect to find imported elements only. 


' Boggested by the geographical position of Brahii (see on this now 
G, Morgenstierne in his Report on a Linguistic Mission to North-Western India, Oslo, 
1932, pp. 5-6), but necessitated also, | believe, by the pre-Aryan “ Mediterranean 4 
component established for pre-historic India by anthropology and archeology and 
equally required by certain linguistic considerations on which, however, I am not 
now prepared to speak. 


The Numerals in the Niya Inscriptions 
By 0. STEIN 
A. CaRDINALIA 


FOR “one” the NI use eka (106 Uo 7. 159 r 2. 18708, 211 5, 
*931 r 2. 24808. 259 r 1. 348 Uo 4. 425 Uo 5. Cr 6. 457 Cr 1. 577 Uo 6. 
630 0 4. 638 o 2, 8. 676 Uo 5. 688 0A 3)." In the form ea it appears 
709 Cr 4. It is used in the uninflected form, irrespective of gender ; 
the genit. sing, ekisya “single, is found 272010. 51401; a plural 
eke occurs 468 Cr 2. egaga in 417 o 2, as nomin. masc. egago in 296 Uo 3, 
corresponds to Skt. ekatka-, Pali ekaka- * single "', in accordance with 
the phonetic value of -ja.2 eka- is found in compounds with numerals 
(see 11), nouns (ekadedammi 272 06)," adjectives (ekavarsaga = 
ekavarsika- 589 Uo 3). In Skt. 5llo2 occurs ekabhir@ma-, rl 
[ekamanasa-]; an amredita ekameka- is found 10915, 140 Cr6.* 
2. The numeral for “ two ”’ appears in many forms without regard 
to Tsai and case, and even the number is ignored in most of the 
assages, As dvi it occurs 72rB 2,5. 02-5. D1, 2, 4, 6, 7. oA 1, 2, 
6, 7 B47. D4,7. 19802. 54602. 570Uo5. 66506, sometimes 
written fei (81 rE 3. 71902); dvi 100r4 is perhaps drift “ for the 
second time "’, judging from the connection with ayogena, appearing 
in 639 in a similar phrase: ayoglejna Auda bhiti “ without gain, 
profit’; cf. trjejya, deaya ayoge 100173, 5. dream (577 Col, Uo 5) 
seems to be a peculiarity of this insertption, either the Anusvara 
indicates long 7° or the form may represent a genit. plur., recte dualia, 
for *dvina, according to trina and the dependence on praceya, con- 
structed with the genitive, e.g. Ahwlana (40 Ur. 55 Ur) or 46 Ur 





| Abbreviations: A, B,C, ete. = Columns, C — Cover-tablet, N] = Kharosthi 
Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. o = Obverse. 
re Reverse. U = Undoer-tablet. 

' Rapeon, VJ, p. d0!, 

2“ On a single place; Thomas, 40, xii, 45. ehosti 41605 between color 
and wfi seems to qualify the latter which is called ami also 18)0B2; again 272 o 
a horse is called aati; it seers that aleo corn ie aati 272 0 6, 7, 18 ghrida — Skt. ghrta 
159r4; on the other hand, aati ocoura in conditional sentences with yofi and the 
verb aa “to be. Ite meaning seems to be that of Skt. dafeya “ extant"; cleat 

“single extant, therefore sora wii 1. masts is negative, cf. Thomas, AO, xii, 43, 7. 
¢ On abo B(M)iti- eee below. 

* Cf Thomas, AQ, xiii, 50, 2. 


ee 
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(Konumae).’ du appears 571 Uo 5. 628 oA 4. 703 r4; a contaminated 
form dui, perhaps due to weakening of -e and found also in Apabhraméa, 
occurs 21 Uo2. I4lol. 1800B2,4. 21403. 215rl1. 29104, 5. 
S641 4, 41476, 520 Uo 3. 638 02, with the variation of writing fu: 
106 Uo 8, Cr 6. due is a real dual (milimi 422 05, pitaputre = °putrah* 
71502) for fem. and masc., used as plural. In compounds di- 1s 
met as the first part in diguna (=driguna 1421r 1. 28302. 351 02. 
387 02), while in connection with -vara = -vaira the- ‘iesis dvi- 15 
used, if not the ordinal form (see below B. 2). 

ubhaya. As a dual-plural whheya is found in 580 Uo 2 (te u. bhuma). 
Cri. 581Uo03; whhayamdade* 38702 would correspond to Skt. 
ubhayantatah, the duty is to be performed two and three times at the 
sacrifice of life (for the reward ?) in both the worlds,‘ according to the 
order, says the inscription pleonastic in this passage. 

3. “Three” is in the NI tre (72rB 1,6. C6, D3, 5. oA3, 4. 
B 2,3. C 1-7. D 1-3, 6. 38376. 415 Uo 3. 71503); treya (l00r3? 
106 Uo 6. 157 r 1. 162 Uo 5. 571 Uo 5. 593 Co 2, Uo 2, 630 0 2. 721 0 5). 
Inflected forms are found 431 Uo 1. 432 Uol: trina samvatsarana, 


a genit. plur., which is probably also the case in 671 o1; in the 


mostly Skt. inscription 51114 the three pitaka (pidakani trint) are 
mentioned, As the first part of compounds appears fri- in triguna 
(283 o 2. 351 0 2. 387 0 2. 676 Uo 4), as in Skt. fribhava 51175; in 
adjectives like trevarsiya (593 Uo 5) besides treya vargi (593 Co 2. 
Uo 2. 34103, see n.1 ibid.), trevarsaga (152 Uo 4). : 

4, “Four” is catu (27Cr1. 496 Uo4) or cora (348 Uod) or 
caura (70 Uo 3. 7204.5. 562 Uo 2); it is tempting to take cohura 
63706 (amiia pasava 4 cohura milima amnehi nidae huamti) as the 
numeral “four’’, but neither numerals occur in that inscription 


1. A similar termination -im occurs in 1170 E: scrropimdaim fam cam gam 20 2, 
which has been explained as sarcépi pinddni fini givah 237 by Professor Thomas 
(JAAS, 1927, 545) and as sarah pinditd gdoah 23 by Professor Liders (SPAW, 1933, 
1010, 2) -who prefers to read: pimgdaimtamcam. Generally the NI use only aarva 
pimda, so that a werb Skt. pinday. is loss probable, alao on account of the expression 
tka pimda (24808), garrep, muli or p. mali (590 Uo4, 49805), or sarvapinda 
ganamnenga mali (345 Uo 5) where it must be a noun. On the other hand, 587 Uo 
offers cirgimfa bhwna vikrida which may be *cirayitd bkdmir rikrité (land which 
has not been tilled « long time t has been sold), Then -igita would point to the part. 
perf. pass. of denominative verbs, 

* Instead of ° au, The pronominal termination -¢ of the plural is found in bAwha 
putre 415 Cr. 3. manner 130 Uo 3. cose 64 0B 2. epdhe 226 r 3. 

* CE. suryalewria tidade, 572 Cr. 

' OF Ep. Ind., xx, p. 18, B 2, line 5, ete., p. 27 av. whhayalobahite®, In NJ, 107 02 
is mentioned in the address the domivtieparalagemarga-. 
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besides the signs for them nor A is inserted between vowels to avoid 
the hiatus.1 In compounds, beginning with “four’’, either catu- 1s 
used (catuvarsi 42005; catuvarsaga 43] Cr 5. 432 Uo 8. 437 Cr7) or 
cawra- (70 Uo2: ecauravarsi). 

5. pamea is the numeral for “ five’ (180 oB 3. 18706. 21158. 
261 r 1, 3. 327 o 5. 329 0 4 [genit. plur.]. 415 Cr 1. 457 Uo 2. 
439 Uo 3. 50609. 51903. 63004), The same form is met in com- 
pounds with -varsaga (432 Uo 5), while 431 Uo 7, being apparently 
the rough-copy of 432, shows paca-; 591 Uo 3,4. Both these forms 
are used also in the additive numerals (see 15. 25). 

6. The numeral for “six”, so, is found 439 Uo 3. 51903, and 
in the compounds govargi fem. (27 Uo 2. 676 Uo 3, 4), ef. 26. 

7. sata appears 468Uo4 and in the compound safavargaga 
(203.08. 675 Cr 2) for “ seven ” 

8. “Eight” is met as atha (with loc. varsesu) 25603, 5. as in 
the compound athavarsaga (341 03), athavargi (62506) or as astt 
(661 0 3).2 

9, For “nine” is found no 576 Co2 and 71504 in n[olwarsaga ; 
ef. sub 90 and ordinalia sub 9. 

10. As in Skt. dada is used for “ten” (cf. Pischel, Pkt. Gr., 
§ 262, p. 182, for Mg. and Dh.) 22205. 32704. For dasavida and 
similar forms see 100. 

11. Only the ordinal numeral occurs, see below. 

12. For “twelve” dvadasa is found M6r2, badada 419 Uo 4. 
579 Uo 4, which latter stem occurs also in the ordinal. 

13. Unlike as in Pkt. for “ thirteen” a contracted form trodaéa 
appears 431 Cr 7. 432 Cr 4. 505 0 2 (ibid., m. 2: tre”, of. Plate VII). 

15. In accordance with pamea and dada “ fifteen’ is pameadasa 
489 r 9. 

16. sodaéa is “sixteen” 51402; [folasa in 1603 for which 
in note 3 the alternative reading [fo]- is given, would point to godasa. 
This seems a rather long time, sss a tatu aye! base ab: 
that ; represents also a cerebral sibilant may be due to the foregoing 
aj = = oN “more than sixteen years ”.* 

2. “ Twenty” is vigali 27502. 39302. 576Co2. Uod; for 
viméa see 26. 












In Saka exists feahawra “ four, Sten Konow, Saka Studies, Voonbulary, p. 134. 
2 afa (356 0 6. 637 03) is not asta (Index av), but, according to Thomas, A(cta) 

O(rientalia), xiii, 67, Hindi af, Skt. affa “ flour". For asfi cf. Noble, BSO8, vi, 453. 
® Cf. Burrow, BSOS, vii, 511 on ¢ > 4, ‘>, 4 > jh(z\, see aleo NJ, p. 308. 
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25, “ Twenty-five” occurs 22508 as pacaviéa. 

26. It is the peculiarity of the NI that phonetical rules to be 
observed in some instances are soon contradicted by a next instance ; 
if viéa represents a Pkt. visa, in soviméa 207 r 3 the Skt. form appears 
again; though the Anusvira in visa is dropped, one may suppose 
that the ¢ is long. 

21. Analogical me thirty * 1s OX Pressed by triga (186 o 3. 387 o 10. 
495 0 5. 590 Uo 3. 592 Uo 3. 609 r), the same word seems to be contained 
in satriéa, explained in the Index, p. 375, as a compound with the 
adverbial prefix sa = saha. satriéa occurs three times 209 o 3. r 1, 2, 
followed by avimtama the meaning of which must be “ fine, punish- 
ment ’’.t But as the penalty is stated only in r2, satrifa seems to 
porrespond to Skt. seul f Stt suitable ”’.2 The Index, P- JOD), explains 
driju 66103 as Skt. triméat, and also Noble takes the word in that 
sense." aghita is no doubt some kind of official title, variations of 
which are agita, ageta, argifa; as in the many other passages where 
the title occurs, a personal name is required, Driju Vaso must be the 
name of the official. 

40. “Forty” is capariga (580 Uo 3. 589 Uo 3. 590 Uo 3) where 
to > p. 

42. The same stem appears in du capariéa “‘ forty-two" and 

45. in pamea capariga, “ forty-five.” 

50. The numeral for “ fifty’? is pameasa (437 Cr 7. 567 Uo 3. 
571 Uo 3. 676 Uo 6-7); here, as in caparisa- aéa, resp. -isa are 
expressed by the short vowels. 

40, For “seventy” satali is found 571 Cr 5-6. 580 Cr 2. 

90. “ Ninety” is novati 655 Uo 7. 

100. In the numeral for “hundred” the dental shows plenty 
of variations. data (149 0 2. 225 r 3. 345 Uo 10, 668) is written with 
the medial as Jada: 36804. 567 Uo3. 74003. This numeral has 
also some inflected forms, as it seems, especially often occurring 


' Cf. Burrow, ESOS, vii, 754. 

* $38 r 1 seems to contain tatrisa (droatmi na re avada cadiu prasoretu “ (whether) 

there will be such one in the droda or not, it any event the adin must be sent away 
(let free)". rachw is found again 630 0 2, 3 with jagma and the verb pragariia; for 
him fifteen men are to be given, is he perhaps a man from Vaksu, the Oxua? For 
drsia appears tritha, for drafted in 510 tritva. 
_ * BSOS, vi, 453. dhahi is hardly = fathé, a this word occurs o 2 in the form 
fatha ; like duhiir by metathesis of aspiration appears as dAidu, dhahi would correspond 
perhaps to dadhi; because Aphifianu takes away the camel and the aghite D.V. the 
milk, Khvyarnase prefers to sell the camel, An objection against such an explanation 
is the masculine sex of the camel; one would expect ufi, 
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éatade (8201. 947 1[ 7], 24, 29, 35, 43. 342 0A2, 3, TOTAL. B2. 
C4, D1, 7. F1. G4. oA1. C1. El) or 4adade (LIS 0A 1, C1, EL. 
G1. 1f}. LL. 132tA1. B1.€1. D1. E1 FL G1. oAl. BIC. 
D1. El. Fl. Gl. 3420A4. 650rA 1, B1, C1, D1. E11, F 1), the 
termination of which points to an ablative. The locative safasmm 
is found 46(Cr2, 3. T3001. T4oA 1. BI, 4. rAl. B4. rAl. B 4. 
76 oA 2, 3-8. 9201, 1, 1. 1697rA 1.B1.C1. 042. B1.C1. D1. El. 
342 04 1, 5, 6. C1, 2, or in the form éadami (41 0 1[2 x], 2 [3], 3. 
rl. 16802. 170rl. 173 0A 1-7. 1740A1, 1850A1. B1. C1. D1. 
221 0 1. 268r 1. 29901. 3130B1). The columns are mostly headed 
by a personal name in the genitive and Satade (4adade), after, 1.e. beneath 
that, follows a list of persons and their propriety of camels. In 152 
the list is introduced by the date (year 30, month 9, day 5) and by 
malsinjna utam|[nam] lihitarya. masimna occurs 374 o 2 as locative ; 
masinammi samvatsari: palpi cimditaga, and 589 Cr 4f., where the 
text runs: taha adha muli Lyipimisace gida adha muli magina yatma 
Cigitoryena gia, That seems to be: ‘half of the price received 
Lpipimtsa and half of the price ‘of the whole amount received the 
yatma Cigitoya.” In 374 the ¢uguja Sudarsana and the yalma Acosa 
are told to consider the annual taxes from the dilmeciya and from 
the raja!; masinammi, ie. they may specify the two items “* within 
the whole amount’. If this is correct," the headline in 132 means 
“document regarding the whole amount of camels”’ on the date 
specified, The single éata (éada) is in the hands of an individual, under 
whom are people possessing one camel. In 94 again a list is given 
where from the éafa (éatade) the amount of corn and the camels of 
individuals are specified. 115 offers a register of animals in different 
sadas ; 650 and 701 the names of persons are enlisted. 169 has this 
headline: “In the year 26 of the regnal period of his exalted majesty, 
of the devaputra Jitugha Mayiri, in the 10th month, the people 
have been made to measure their suki masu 7; the following is a list 
of the measured KAi’s of individuals, each belonging to a data of 
» are on the head 





persons ; some of them, Gothaka, Lpipta, Rase 


1 On kilmeci and raja, cf. Thomas, AO, xiii, 63, reap. 466 
2 moving. may be connected with Iran. masan- (Bartholomac, Altiran, Waorterd., 
1154), the adjective derivated from the noun in masan- by haplology instead of 
*masanan- 7? Bartholomae refers to varmin-, ndmin-, and Whitney, § 1230e, navina- 
could be explained as a-stem or compared with the many proper names with suflix 
-ina, cf. Thomas, Featgale Jacobi, 62 £ 
® Cf. Loders, SPAW, 1933, 1001; Thomas, AO, xiii, 60,2, and Burrow, BSOS, 
vii, SIO, accept the meaning “ wine”. 
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of more than one Safa, as it seems. Such a registration is contained 
in 180 where the royal camels are counted, With the suggested 
sense’ of safa, measure of land, the long list of ra[Ciam)na jamna 
“ guards” in 701 is hardly reconcilable ; in 650 r gadade seems to range 
with pradejami, no doubt corresponding to Skt. pradege, an adminis- 
trative unit. That sense may fit gata (éada) and also the analogical 
term dasa. 17011 (cf. Fragment 01) éadami occurs: Kapgeya is 
on the top of it, under him there are two dasavida, one has to collect 
12 khi of masu, the other 11 khi: oA 1 mentions : asidha (ca-, vam-) 
neya dasamm éesa, also under that dasa persons and the amount of 
kia are enumerated; further, 341 seems to mention the name of 
a dasa in Pisaliya.? In Niya, therefore, existed some administrative 
and fiscal units, pradega, data, and daéa, corresponding to similar 
institutions in India. Then the titles of the heads of these units are 
preserved in the NI. The Index explains s.v, éadavita “‘ denom. of 
Sabda ** in 159, 247, 683. From the phonology of the language in the 
NI it is obvious that there can be hardly any difference between 
taSavita (a dat Aeydpevor) and daégavita which appears also asdadéavida, 
these two forms once occurring in the same inscription 204; thus 
éatavila in 683 may be only a clerical peculiarity. 

To start with the inscriptions where éadavita is alleged to have 
the sense of a denominative of éabda: 1597 1-3 reads -— 

adeht tusya mahatvana paride na kimei frunammi wdida. ahuno 
sadavita Kolpisasya hastammi vacari 2 prahidemi. eka Sachamma 
preavidavo biti Cadotammi gimnidavo . . . 

“Since then I hear nothing from Your Excellency with regard 
(to that). Now I dispatched in hand of gadavita K. two vacari2 
One has to be delivered in Sacha, the second is to be received in Cadota 
(i.e. Niya)”. 247 03 f. : masu ahuno avada éadavita Sugatasa hastammi 

ranadave, masu has at all events to be delivered in hand of a éadavita 
S., sealed it has to be delivered, adds the text (mumtritaga prahadavo), 
specifying also the seal. 68301 opens with; éalavita patrana goma 
gi{ta)..., a8 in the other lines a list of goma (cow-dung ?), small 
cattle, and grain of seed or barley is given. 8604 says: avada 
pratu sadavida Karsenade (-sa t) tramghadha{re] yo pravamnaga tsa 
gamdavo, at all events the gadavida from Karsena who is able for 





* Thomas, NJ Index, a.v. éateda, p. 371. 
* Thomas, Festgabe Jacobi, 48, suggests it to be Pialma. 
* Cf. Thomas, AO, xiii, 56 £ 
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holding the office early* has to go hither. Putting aside 422 0 9, 
though also here éatavida is followed by a personal name, in 436 Uo 2 
the text runs: asfi manuga sadavita masdiage sacici...; It looks 
as if gadavita would be “a man called Masdhige" ; but Sacici is a 
proper name as in 573 Uo 2, Masdhige his padrone who is mentioned 
further on Uo3. Crif., ef. the parallelism in Uo2-3: samasena 
kareikasa ca manusa rutrayasa, 482 Uo 2 relates of the complaint of 
Saki: yatha edasa kilmeyammi moljina bhuma ladhaye sadavula 
karsenata achimnamti na ofemti krisamnaye tade vréia chimnamti 
vikrinamti ... Tt is evident that the subject of the plural achimnamti 
and ofemfi are the two persons, the éadavita and the harsenava, se. 
“that the dadavita and karsenata do not take care * for obtaining land 
on his (Saka's) farm Molpina, that they do not deliver it (to him) for 
tilling, further, that they cut trees and sell (them)”; it is not right, 
continues the inscription, that some take away the property * of 
others and sell it. As the karsenata is some official, occurring many 
times in the NI, the sadavita must be also the holder of some office ; 
noteworthy is the connection of that suggested officer with land- or 
estate-affairs. In 71504 f. itis said; purathida mahatvana te bhumam- 
mi éadavita Ricikgjasa eévari huda vavamnae kigivamnae amna prahuda 
deyamnae “by Your Excellency (lit. in the presence of Y. E.) the 
éadavita R. has been granted the right on your land to sow and to 
plough and to give others a present”’.* It must suffice to refer to the 
many instances where the Safavita N.N. occurs with other officials 
like cojhbo, guéura as witness: 569 Uo7, 8. 680 Uo 5, 6. 586 Uo 6, 7. 
587 Uo7 (with a sothamgha). 590 Uo 8. 63708. 64807 (after a 
sothamgha). 654 Uo 8-9 (éadavi[da] Mogata sa[éii]). 656U05 








1 framgha, see Burrow, ESOS, vii, 500 f. 

2 Literally “ to-morrow", Skt. prifah: profu (= prafa 361, 499), aa puna - 
punw (puna), or purafah : puradu ; -u represents also Skt. -am in lithidu, BSCS, vi, 
455; cf. dhitu, pitu, motu, 

® dchid means “take away " as to be seen clearly from 71902; but here, where 
in line Uod cAimnamti is used, perhaps the meaning “not care” is appropriate. 
acchindati in Pili has not this meaning, but see P.W., av. 5. 

‘ fanu, fanuraja, fanwiaga being adjectives, see Noble, BSOS, vi, 450. 

* Though it is uncertain to conclude something from the order of words about the 
relative rank of the karaenaéa and datarifa (contrast 482 Uo 2, 4 with 590 Uo 8), 
in the year 17 of king Jitugha Amguvaka, the mentioned Ricikga is o barsenaba, 
and in the year 24 of the same king a éadarita (500 Uo 8, 715 o 4-5), if the two name- 
sakes are identical, Is barsenata = Skt. barganapa?t But the stem is brigi-, though 
SlloS shows maliprakargena against malaprakarsana in line 4. The control of 
tilling and the kilme-institution reminds the reader of the rules of bestowing land to 
tax-payers in the first chapter of the second book in Kaut. Arthad (Janapadaniveda), 
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(Sadavida Ya[p\juasa putra Sa... asa sachki). That éadavita has 
nothing to do with a denominative of gabda, corresponding to a Skt. 
éabdita in the sense of “‘ called ’*, can be shown by the many passages 
in Which nama is used, e.g. 11 Uo 2. 2802. 39 Uo 2. 49 00S (sadhi 
Sugi nama Praiga nama). 415 Uo 6. 418 05, 422 0 2,3 (five times ; 
in the same inscription occurs éatavida in line 9, see above p. 769). 
590 Uo 1, 2 (line 8: éadanda). 71902, 

It seems logical to explain dagavida in an analogous sense (41 o 1-3. 
rl. 650A 2. C1, 2. 660A 1-3. 80rA 1. 93.0 below B. 105045. E3. 
115 oD 6 under GH. K 6. 118 oD 2). That there can be no difference 
in the meaning between dagavida and daéavita shows 204 where o 3 
the latter, r D 2 the former word is found ; this and the sense of the 
word, denoting some official, or at least somebody in charge of ja duty, 
becomes clear by 477 :— 


Ol samvatsare 441 mase 10 1 tivalse 2) puratha cojhbo Lpnpe. .jetha 

2 yapgu esa amna samghalidavo 

4 éramamna Moéliasenasa dada 
rl dasavite Jivadeyu Kalyanadhamasa ca amna [mili}ma 2 khi 10 2 

2 dasavite Yo[nu Uasenasa ca milima 1 Fi ? 

3 dadavite Rutrapala(kasa) Rutrasenasa ca amna milima 2 

4 jetha yapgu 

“In the year 9, month 11, on the 3rd day from the eojhbo Lpipe[ya 1] 

to the jetha yapgu: the corn here has to be gathered and to be given 
to the Sramana Mokgasena, (r) The daéavitas ,J ivadeyu and Kalyana- 
dhama (have gathered) corn (to the amount of) milima 2, khi 12; 
the d. Yonu and Uvasena (Upasena) corn milima 2, khi 2; the d. 
Rutrapala and Rutrasena corn milima 3. jetha yapgu.” 2 

The cojhho gives his order to the jetha yapgu to collect corn for a 
monk, the yapgu, as can be suggested, passes the order on to his 
subordinates, the dagavitas, if they are immediately under him ;* 
twice is followed by two personal names. Six daéavitas occur in 
the report of their collection and its amount is endorsed by the yapgu’s 
signature, For the present question it is obvious that the plural 
dasavite is in accordance with two individuals in each line. It is the 
same grammatical situation as in 580Uo5 and 6, where éadavide 

* also a cojhbo is called jestha 120 r 1. 

* One would expect at least the salaria ; the rank and file may be ascertained 
from 470, where the great king gives his ordors to the eajhbe and fomga, then it is 


Passed on to the yapgu. The dadatita has to do with collection and registration of 
fattle and cor, ete. (ef. 143). 
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104.0 1, 2 with the closing formula: ede jamna milima 4 1 kh 10417, 
apparently the quantity of corn which has been gathered from the 
people of these six dasevitas, Two of them acknowledge the quantity 
of corn, from eighteen men collected (108); 129 two dasavifas appear 
beneath a group of men, under columns A and B the vestiges give : 
dasa{vi\da bhita jamna 10 4 1, the d. Bhita. has fifteen men, his colleague 
Samghadhana also fifteen, Kungeya only eleven. The title is found 
l460A2, 3. B1, 3a, 4a. rA 1,2. 148r. 191020; 20403 a prest of 
a dasavifa is mentioned (cf. rD 2). In 205 eleven proper names are 
to be read, beneath: dagavita Tamjaka 10, beneath gam, explained 
in the Index as an abbreviation for gamnana, the number of people 
here comes to eleven, by subtracting a Tamjaka in A 3 to 10, therefore 
the number 10 is given apparently with added gam. A similar case 
is found 237 in which document altogether the names of twelve persons 
are given, then follows “to left of columns” (n. 10): daéavita 
Malpigeya yima) jamna (= ime jandh) 10; again 609 shows eleven 
names, the last line runs: daéavida Jivaraéhi jamna 10 2, so that the 
dasavida Jivaraksin has included himself in the sum of 12; one name- 
sake of him is mentioned C 2, subtracting these two, the actual number 
would be 10; on r stands: Aimna atra na edati triga prahare 12 10 
vite pasu 1 ** who does not come there (will get) 30 strokes (and give) 
one piece of vita small cattle”? The same name Jivaraéfi is found in 
610 rD 1, behind it tagavita, undoubtedly another writing for daéavita, 
perhaps also the same man of 609. To return once more to 41, on 
rl the text runs :— 

Apemnaga pradefjami Aviyo dasavida uta 2 Pgitasa sadami uta 3 

It looks as if in Apemna’s pradeéa there were éada’s and dasawida's. 
Lines 1 and 2 on the Obverse show that the latter stood under the 
official of a éada (e.g. Masdhigeyasa sadami dasavida Vugeya ufa 2) 
and, on the other hand, also under the official of a pradeja (e.g. 0 3 
and above rl, where Aviyo is a proper name). I[t is true, the NI 
do not offer the title of the official on the head of the pradeja, that 
may be due to the circumstance that there existed only one officer 
in that unit, but many éadavida’s and dagavida’s, or, the prade. 
was named after some person, the name of which is given in the 





1 That reading according to the Corrections, p. 289. 
2 pila occurs many times with a4pa, go, pasu; does it mean “ breeding" in 
contrast to the eyala ufa in 341, 4207 
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preceding genitive, well-known among the official world, It is interest- 
ing to see that some of the names, connected with a pradeja, appear as 
proper names of fomghas, cojhbos, vuryagas, apsus like Apemuna (fomgha, 
72, 82, 123), Lustu (cojhbo, 327, 579. vuréuga 277), Vuru (apsu 195. 
vuryaga 569), Vukto (togha 436. cojhbo 407). These units, pradeja, 
sada, dasa, and their respective heads remind the reader of the 
corresponding administrative and. fiscal units in Manu, vii, 116 ff., 
with his éatega, dasesa and similar titles ; nor is pradega and its official, 
the pradesika, unknown,’ one epigraphical instance shows desddhikata 
(Skt. desddhikyta)2 

Even the éata occurs in inscriptions: in the Hali Inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya vi, Saka 1019 = a.p. 1097, in an inscription with dates 
between 1104 and 1224,4 and of Bijjala, Saka 1084 — a.p. 1162,! 
in connection with boundaries of granted land. It is called “ on the east, 
the gata of the waste-land at Kattiyagéri’’ (p. 189), or “on the north- 
east, the éafa of K., on the west the éafa of Raviyani’”’ (p. 196, also 
p. 218, Ep, Ind., xviii). It seems more probable to take 4afa in the 
meaning of an unit of administration and revenue than in that of a 
“Tand-measure " (Ep. Ind., xviii, Index s.v.) *: well-known are the 
units of villages ranging till ten-thousands, in South Indian inserip- 
tions.’ But it is not correct to say * that “ the North Indian inscrip- 
tions do not refer to the grouping of villages into ten, one hundred, 
and so on’’; at least, in the Khilimpur Plate Inscription of Dharma- 
paladeva” among other officials are mentioned dasagramikadivisa- 
yovyavaharinah. If that suggested interpretation of the terms dasavita 
and Ssatavita as official titles, resp. dasa and gata as their local district 
for 10, resp. 100 households (or villages) is correct, then it is not 
surprising when the sahasrapati of Manu, vii, 117, corresponds to the 

1 Cf. Archiv. Orient., vi, 32 f. 

* Cf Loiders's List, No. 1200, 

2 Ep. Ind., xvili, p. 156, line 62 £ 

* Tbid., p. 192, line 44; p. 193, line 47. 

* Tbid., p. 216, line 41. 

* The reference to Sir Aurel Stein's Serindia, j, 65 (in the Index of the WJ «.v. 
datade, p. 371) for the sense “ measure of land" is not correct : the passage run : 
“ Thus Colonel Trotter, who visited Wakhin with a section of the Yirkand Mission in 
L874, distinctly notes that * Wakhin formerly contained three “ Sade" or hundreds, 


Le. districts, containing a hundred houses each". This corresponds well to the 
éaia of the NT. 

* Kishori Mohan Gupta, TAe Land System in South India, Lahore, 1033, 268 f., 
275 ff. 

* As Mr. Gupta does, p. 271. 
EB: Ind., iv, p. 250, line 47, Bhandarkar's List, ibid, xx, App. p. 223 
So. 1610. Date about a.n, S10, of. Smith, Early History, 4th ed., p. 413 f. 
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tomg(h)ja whom Professor Thomas! explains as Tibetan stoi-dpon, 
commandant of a Thousand (sfofi)-district ; there existed, according 
to Tibetan documents,’ also a civilian officer of a ‘‘ Ten Thousand “- 
district (ihri-dpon). 

Finally, the chronological and etymological side of the question 
may be touched; the Indian terms pradeda, dasesa, Satesa are found 
in Manu, in inscriptions before and about the beginning of the ninth 
century A.D.; on the other hand, Professor Thomas ® has remarked 
in connection with “‘ the use of an Indian language for administrative 
purposes and... the adoption of an Indian administrative system ” 
that “‘ we can hardly assign to the beginning of the period represented 
by the Kharogthi documents a date earlier than the third century a.p.” 
For the etymology of daégevita and éatavita there can be no doubt 
that the first part is Skt. dada-, resp. éata-. The second part, -rila, 
appears in the passive participles Beck of causatives ; but that seems 
to be out of the question here. If -vita is not to be explained as an 
a-stem of Skt. mid-, it may represent Skt. -arpifa, as praty-armta 
becomes pic-avid-a (cf. picavidavo); or, dasavita (da), éatavita (-da) 
could correspond to a Skt. *dasaprta-, *salaprta, 

That sada represents also the numeral for “ hundred” (#a/a) 1s 
to be seen from 18302. 348 Uo6, 415 Cr 5. 589Cr3, where it m 
found in the phrase varsaéada (or baho éadani in 133), 677 Crs as 
varsagata. A puzzling passage is 514.03; here sadavidavya bramamna 
seems to be “ one to be called a Brahmana™, but r 2 occurs sabdha, 
so that a derivation of it is hardly possible: Perhaps éadavidavya is to 
be taken as * sraddhapayitarya, Pali saddahitabba, saddhayitabba,whereby 
the causative-suffix -pay- is contracted into v, as vijiapayitarya 
becomes in the NI vi(m)iavidavya from vi(m)iateli = wiyidpayate. 

In the same text 514 0 1 occurs the plural éafani, gadani in 133 0 2, 
but without the plural-termination 14902; the noun to which the 
numeral belongs does not show any inflection. In compounds sata 
(sada) forms the first or second part of them; “satayu", 107 01, 
varsasatayn 140Uol. 206Uo1-2. 30501. 24701. 646U0l-2 
(varsasatayu-), The same compound shows inflected forms, like the 
locative (varsasadami, 348 Uo 6), 415 Cr 5. 677 Cr 3 ("éatammi). 

110. The additive numeral for “ hundred and ten’ is expressed 
by dasuara (= dasoftara) gata 345 U0 10 (2x). IT. 

1 AO, xii, 53, 


? JRAS, 1033, p. 550; 10H, p. 07; on tance ng other officials concerned with 
administration and tax-surveying, cf, ibid,, 1954, pp. DO f, “Mf, 272 ff. 
2? AQ), xiii, 49. 
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1,000. For “thousand” sahasra is used, irrespective of one 
or many thousand (1490 3. 50003. 661 o3). The plural, sahasrani 
is found, apart from the compound bahukedisata’, in a poem with 
many Sanskrit forms 51401. Like -éata- also -sahasra- appears in 
the formula varsasahasrami yave jivo in the locative (419 Cr 4. 579 Cr 5. 
581 Cr 4-5). In the mostly Sanskrit text 511 r3 sahasraéia is found.? 

Numerals over thousand are expressed in 4afasahasra- by 
multiplication, preceded by Koti (Kodz)- “* ten millions "’, and enhanced 
by bahu-, so that the whole expression runs as bahukoilisatasahasrani 
in 164.03. 206 Uo 4. 24904 (koti). 646 Uo 3-4 (mistakenly written : 
sahasrahani). 696.03. The adjective aprameyo (apramego) following 
after that extends the good wishes to the infinite (e.g. 206 Uo 4. 
646 Uo 3-4)2 





B. ORprnata 

I. “ First "’ is written in many forms of Skt, prathama ; as such 
it is found 22001. 436 Uo 1 (mase prathame), 291 05 (locat. -e)2 
With unaspirated dental (pratame) 20901, with media 575 Uol 
(pradame), a Prikrit form padama seems to be 83 Uo 3; the femin. 
with tenuis cerebral appears in patami muli 437 Uo 8, and with 
media cerebral 434 Uo 4, where the locative palama samvatsarammi 
in the Prakrit of the NI shows the uninflected form as in prathama 
divasa 37603, In many inscriptions prathama is used as adverb 
in the sense of ‘Firstly, first of all" (140 Uo 3. 16403. 24702. 
39004: pratama, 39902: prathamma); this form must be taken 
as the accus. neutr.: the comparative prathamadaro would be Skt. 
*prathamataram or “taratah, used in the sense of the positive 165 0 2 
and apparently 34104. In the text 511, strongly influenced by 
Sanskrit, 03 occurs the genit, plur. prathamana (prathamandm 
sravakanam may be intended).4 

2. From the cardinal dvi the ordinal dviti — dvitiya is regular 
and found (with vara) 45 Uo3. 262 Uo2. 55003 (with ga[na] = 
guna 1). duvi in 431 Uo 3. 432 r 2 is used as an ordinal without termina- 
tion, being a locative (samvatsarammi), while 703 r 2 it is a cardinal. 
In most of the NI the stem bi- < dvi ® is used. inti, irrespective of 

' For the tommi, cf. Thomas, AO, xiii, 53. 

* Cf. Thomas, AO, xij, 63 ff. 

* Cf. Thomas, AO, xiii, 60. 

* Professor Liders (SPAW, 1935, 900) believes prathanyana (-n4) in 565 r 1 to 


be o remarkable clerical slip for Prathama ; should it not correspond rather to Skt. 
pridkdugdnden } | 
* CE. Pischel, Pit. Gr,, § 300, 
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gender, occurs 7 Uo 2. 56 Uo 3 (with aro = vara). 68 rl] (with vara). 
140 Uo 6. 159 r 3. 198 0 2. 297 Cr 2. 305 0 6 (vargami, locat.). 331 Uo 7. 
359 r 1. 3760 1. 437 Cr 5 (vara). -As bhitt it is found 78 00 6. 12001 
(vara). 123.02 (aja bh. divasam hoda = adya dvifiyo divaso bhiitah). 
348 Uo 4. 419 Uo2. Cr4. 42203. 425Cr3 (vara). 50503. 571 Cr4 
(vara), 581 Uo 2. Of the fuller form the oblique cases occur like the 
genitive bitiyasa (187 08. 709 Cr4), bhitiyaga (425 Uo 5); or direct 
from bhiti- as bhitisa in the same text 425 Cr6. The instrumental 
of biti is bitiyena (574 Cr 3), probably from bitiya-, as the genit. plur. 
bhitiyana is found 577 Co 2-3. Uo 6. For the idiomatic use of the 
asyndetic eka ‘(A)iti- Iranian influence has been suggested.’ Thereby 
the latter ordinal can be inflected only, as in 187 0 8, 425 Uo 5. Cr 6. 
574 Cr3. 709(Cr4 before vamti (c. genit.: eka bhitiyasa vamlt) or 
sadha (c. instr.: eka bhitiyena sadha), not so in 348 Uo 4. 709 Uo 6. 
732 Uo5. The sense may be “one or the second”, or ~ one of the 
two", as the phrase eka bhitiyana vamti 577 Uo 6 makes probable. 

3, In the same way as dvi-ti, b(h)i-ti for “ third” tri-ti 1s formed 
7 Uo 2. 24703 (nomin.). 37602 (neutr.: karya); the same form 
as locative appears 9 Uo3. 30506. 37603, With vara 45 Uo 3. 
105 oF 1. 211 r4 ériti is used absolutely “for the third time ”’, while 
in the next line triti bhagade eka bhaga corresponds to trfiyad bhagad 

4. caturtha is “fourth” 11905. 71406 (locat.: masanuni). 
180 o B 3.2 182 0 3. 226 0 3 (ablat, : varsade). 329 o 5 (genit. : magasya) 
$7604 (nomin. neutr.). 377 164-5 (caturta), 450 03-4. 567 Uo 2, in 
these latter three instances being the nominative in the phrase: 
e. varsa huda “it is the fourth year”. 

5, “Fifth” is pamcama (162Cr2); in 32905 pamcami 18 & 
locative as to be seen from the following sasteyammi,* “on the fifth 
day’, which appears a5 pamcamiyanmmi 665 0 4, while the word for 
“day ” is omitted. 

6. sodha(m)ma (with mage 1100 init.; with magasya 637 o 1) 
for “sixth”? must be explained as an analogous formation from #o 
as the following ordinals for “ seventh "and “ eighth ”, with softening 


1 Burrow, BSOS, vii, 790, who suggests “one another”. 

? Though the “fourth " entry really comes in the next line B43, the first and 
eccond standin A4dand 5. The same occursin IOS 0F 1: amna trifi vara KRomeabaan 
muli 4, because the same man is mentioned D2 and 4. 

* For this reading, see Corrections, p. 200, and for the meaning of sale, ef. Sten 
Konow, CH, ii, 1, p. 152, and Burrow, BSO8, vii, 515, 783. 
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and aspiration of the tenuis dental there, corresponding to Skt. 

7. For Skt. saptamd- the NI offer 368 o 4 satamma (with masasya). 

8. The cerebralization in Skt. astamd- is maintained in athama 
(divaga) 144 Uo 2, as in Prakrit atthama and in the Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions of N.W. India. 

9. “Ninth” is navamma (masami 50003. masasya 663 0 4). 

10. As in Skt. “tenth " is dasama (varga 5500 2), the locative 
of which is uninflected in the passage 53903: éa[ratam}mi dagama 
masammi; therefore, though it is not a deciding proof, dagammi 
#4103 may be the locative of daga-, a word corresponding to date-, 
both being administrative and fiscal units. On the other hand, 
dhasammi* masammi 401 Uo 5 offers a locative, which may be a clerical 
peculiarity, but also intentionally to avoid a confusion with dagami 
‘in the daga"’, 

ll. For “ eleventh” occurs ekadasi (masasya) 341 o 3. 

12. Asdwi- becomes bi-, so to Skt. dvddasd corresponds in the 
NI badasi (masasya) in 59911 (cf. above Card. 12: badaéa). 

15. The next word in 599 r 1 is pamcadasgammi which on account 
of the preceding badasi magasya can be nothing else but “on the 
fifteenth day “; the same wording is met in 368 0 4 satamma-masasya 
pameadasame (15th day of the 7th month). -dasa(m)jmi must be 
a locative which is found also in the Kharosthi inscriptions of N.W. 
India (of. Cl/, ii, 1, p. exiii), being the pronominal termination of 
Skt. -asmin. The correct form of daéa to be expected would be 
dasama(m)mni, so that dasa(m)mi must be explained as analogy to the 
ten-numeral composed with the numerals below ten. ekadagi® and 
hadasi, both with following masasya, look like feminines, but are 
probably locatives with a debilitated termination -e>i, due to the 
accent on the long quantity of the ending vowel of the part in 
the compound. | 

18. Accordingly in a date, of which only masasya is left, atha- 
dasamt (35402) must be “on the eighteenth (day). 


* Comparing (M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, ii, plate civ) the form of éa in line 1 
(14a) and of ya in line 2 (LAawiyemmi) there is no doubt that the reading adopted 
in the text ia correct. 

* Of. CH, ii, 1, p. 22; sodasée : pamcadade (pp. 65, 70). But it is doubtful whether 
Poncomi, p. 110, is a pronominal termination, or influenced by such one, as Sten 
Konow supposes (pp. exiii and 119); pamcame is regular, ibid, p. 28, line 1. No doubt, 
local peculiarities of the dialect must be taken into consideration, as in WJ, 661, for 
the change of a > i, or i > ¢ sve Noble, BSOS, vi, 453, and for the use of cases, p. 451 £. 
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CO. ADJECTIVA 

The compound adjectives with -guna as the second part are found 
in asyndetic connection with dvi- (142 r 1) and tri- (283 0 2. 351 0 2. 
387 o 2. 676 Uo 4) in the meaning “ two-, three-fold’, especially im 
the formula that the duty is to be kept two- and threefold according 
to the order, even at the sacrifice of the life For dviti trite ga[na] 
in 5500 3cf. above, p. 774. dvaya “double” occurs 100 r 5, perhaps 
traya (or treya?) “‘ triple” r 3. 





D. ADVEREBLA 

[rerativa. These are formed by -vara which is found with cardinalia 
as wellas with ordinalia in disjunctive sense : dvivara trevara (72 r mit.) 
or dvi trevara (634.0 2); tei trevara (71902). pamea sovara literally 
“ fwe or six times’, but the context requires “ for the fifth and sixth 
time” (evam ca likhami padava karamna p. §- lekha visarjen “ and 
thus I write with regard to the small cattle, for the fifth or sixth 
time I am sending a note”). For ordinalia with vara may be quoted : 
dvité triti vara ‘for the second and third time” (45 Uo 3), biti vara 
(56 Uo 3. 5801. 437 Cr5), bhita vara (12001. 425 Cr3. 571 Cr 4), 
dwiti vara (262 Uo 2), triti vara (436 Uo 5); also bahu vara“ many 
times’? occurs 35908. taraya in ekav. bhuya (371 r3)* “ once 
more” is Skt, ekavdrakam, ekavara 5340B4 must probably be 
separated from ehavaraya and dvivara or prathame va{re)* in 
291.03, 5. The former inscription contains an inventory (534 oA ff): 
[yo ma]hi thavitaga huati (oA 1) which may be “‘ what is to be set 
up for me”’, this introductory line 1s followed by a list of objects 
with signs of numerals, e.g. qumoca * 3, pudiama® 1, dhamnu kada 


1 Thomas, AQ, xii, 44f., n. 7; Burrow, BSOS8, vii, 512. anata may be an 
equivalent for 4jaapitam, formally it is djiaptam, cf, anatesa ; but it could be explained 
also as ajnd-fah, cf. ana 39 Uo 4, 492 Uo &, 

? Se Burrow, ESOS, vii, 787. ko pi verapa is, according to Burrow, Le., bo 
piveraga “fat, cf. Thomas, AO, xiii, 61. In 667 r 5 caraga is not clear, and seems 
to have the same sense as varayam in 206 Cr 7, where it may correspond to Ski. rarkya, 
as the next sentence ma mahi toga barisyatu makes likely. 7 

2 See Burrow, |.c.; Thomas, AQ, xiii, 60. 

' Should it be guma(mjca = kumbAdh 1 

® It would correspond to Skt. *pukyama- which seems to be unknown. In modern 
Fast Turkestan exists the word bodfuma “ knot, bundle", according to Radloff, 
Versuch eines Worterbucha der Tiirk-Dialeite, qazag boyfame. “1, Kleiner Teppich, 
2, Geplickstack aus Wolle,” cagat. boydiama “ Packtuch ", s. Menges, SPAW, 1033, 
1272, «.v. Perhaps connected with that is pétah® (pochu)“ long nightgown-like garment 
worn by Kiishmiria, when made of cotton cloth is ealled pétah” ", SirG. A. Grierson, 
Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language, p- Sah, ; 
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(bow and arrows), bamboos, knives, silk,? carpets,? felt rugs," 
ropes,® brass cups *; in B4 appear pothi ekavara 44. In 17 Uo 2-3 


cama pothi is found which may be “ skin-garments "’,’ thus pothi 


ekavara would mean ‘‘ garments made of one piece of cloth"’.* 
This cannot be applied to ela vara and dui vara in 29103, 5; 
the meaning “ part” is not likely on account of line 4 (dui bhaga— 
eka bhaga), The context shows some resemblance to 27206; in 
both texts Kutana and yatma Parkutena (in 291: Porkota, apparently 
the same official’s proper name) are mentioned, Further, the reading 
eka varaya is impossible, because it would not be in accordance with 
dui vara, then ya (= ya) corresponds to sa amna and relates to amna 
in line 3 (cf. yo amma... sa amna in 100r6 and o 1, 2, being the 
singular), and denotes the plural, indicated by the passive anigyamti 
(active: anifamii), The inscription seems to bring the opinion, 
i.e. decision of the great king (cimditi [thus to read, see Correct., p. 290] 
huati) ekavaram = prathamam varam “ once ’’ in the sense of “ firstly”, 
about the corn “‘ which will be brought into Kuvana"',® then dui vara 
= dviti vara = Skt. dvitiyam varam “second time” in the sense of 
“secondly”? about the gathering of fifteen camel-loads of masu in 
Pisaliya.2 


EK. Various 
For distributive expressions no adverbial formations are used, 
but the reiterated eardinal as amredita-compounds : ekameka (above 
p. 763); tre tre (milima) 291 o 4. 
Pronominal adjectives are: ehadara (30707); Skt. pratyeka 


' kratega may be Skt. ipfayah, a weapon like knife or dagger. 

« kojava = Skt. koudeya, Thomas, AQ, xii, 4. 

* farasiaja, Burrow, BSOS, vii, 512. 

‘ M. A, Stein, Ancient Kholan, 367; Burrow, Le., 510. 

* roju. 

© beftsiya, in note 4, -aki-, 

* Thomas, AQ, xii, 78; for potri, of. J. J. Meyer, Arthad. tra., p. 656, note | 
(Arthaé., xiv, 3, 178). 

* pofa according to Halayudha Abhidh., ii, 393 (not pola, as PW, a.v. 3, says, 
only Medini has that form and Aufrecht's Glossary, p. 276, in his ed. of Haliy.) is 
“loth”; varaba again is explained (PW, s.v. 1) as potiechddana “ cloak, stuff, tent ". 

* Of. Thomas, AQ, xii, 61, 5, but here it looks like a place-name as in 272 o 6, 7, 
the locative of which is regular Awhaniyammi against the locative of the term kAwpan- 
emed (489 r 2). 
mt ct aid rita thelial: ht he 

merat ina (royal 7) document was used can be seen from the fr : 
text 376 where in found biti, triti, cathurtha karya (0 1, 2, 4). Pht alee 
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appears as pajeka 34908 and as paileka 431 Uo 1. 432 Uo 2 (-ekam). 
adha in 589 Cr 4, 5 and adha in 169 oF 3 represent Skt. ardha-. 
Fractions are expressed by bhaga or bhaga (1540A 5, 21175: 
triti bhagade eka bhaga. 29104: dui bhaga—eka bhaga. Cf. samabhaga 
528 Cr 1; sarvabhaga 18 0 2) and by pata (pata) or pada, corresponding 
to Skt. pada “fourth part”. 21 Uo2: dui pata... [du]...; 
T1Crl: dui pada... dwi pada; 676Uo05: eka pata... tre pata. 


1 So already Thomas, AQ, xiii, 75. In 83 Cr 6 fiji pata it is * part" (fiji pada) 
as probably in 152Cr4; 66602-3 and 66902 has been restored in the Index, 
p. 368, s.v, namlati (-de) to: #irasd pada (= Skt. paidayoh) r. 
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Tathagata and Tahagaya 
By E. J. THomas 


WHE term tathdgata has been the subject of much discussion, but 
the latest treatment leaves even the etymology undecided. The 
conclusion reached by the Pali Text Society's Pali-English Dictionary 
is “ derivation uncertain’. The question of the meaning is also left 
almost as vague, for what is there said is that Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
quoting Lord Chalmers, suggests ““ he who has won through to the 
truth’, But a more important statement in that work is that “ the 
context shows that the word is an epithet of an Arahant, and that 
non-Buddhists were supposed to know what it meant. The compilers 
of the Nikayas must therefore have considered the expression to he 
pre-Buddhistic ". To say that they considered it to be pre-Buddhistie 
perhaps assumes too much. We can take it that the term was current 
among the non-Buddhist contemporaries of the compilers of the 
Nikayas, but how far it may have been pre-Buddhistic depends upon 
what non-Buddhist sect or sects used the term. Who were they ? 
Naturally one thinks of the Jains, but investigation im this direction 
appears to have been hitherto checked by the supposition that the 
closest corresponding Jain term is tattha-gaya. Oldenberg and Rhys 
Davids in Vinaya Tezts, i, 82, even suggested this word as the origin 
of the Buddhist epithet. “Considering the close relation in which 
most of the dogmatical terms of the Jainas stand to those of the 
Bauddhas, it is difficult to believe that tathigata and tatthagaya 
should not originally have conveyed very similar ideas. We think 
that in the long way from the original Magadhi to the Pali and 
Sanskrit the term tatthagata or tatthigata (tatra +- igata), “he who 
has arrived there, ic. at emancipation,’ may very easily have under- 
gone the change into tathigata, which would have made itt 
unintelligible, were we not able to compare its unaltered form as 
preserved by the Jainas.” 

The reference given for the word is Bhadrabahu’s Kalpasiitra 
(Jinac. 16), where it occurs in some limping verses at the end of a long 
eulogy uttered by Sakka in praise of the tirthakaras and Mahavira 
himself, It is also said to occur in the Rajaprasni-siitra, but there 
as a repetition in the same eulogy uttered by another god: Vamdami 
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nam bhagavamtam tatthagayam ihagae ; pasau me bhagavam talthagae 
ihagayam. The eulogizer who has “ arrived here *’, i.e. has been born 
in this world, is contrasting himself with the Lord who has “ arrived 
there”, i.e, who has reached emancipation. The term fetlhagaya 1s 
here scarcely an epithet. It is a very loose compound and a natural 
description of the state of the Lord, just as thagaya describes the state 
of his worshipper. Such an isolated phrase hardly appears sufficient 
to explain the origin of the Buddhist term. There is no evidence for 
tatthagata, the word forming the supposed link. Why should the 
Buddhists have corrupted and made unintelligible a perfectly plain 
word, and one which harmonized with their theory ? Why does no 
trace of its meaning appear in the scriptural interpretations of 
tathagata, if the corruption took place in the long way between the 
Magadhi and the Sanskrit, that is to say, after it had come to form 
a part of the Scriptures ? 

Tt has been necessary to draw attention to this passage, because 
the way in which it was adduced in Vinaya Terts has led investigators 
to assume that this was all that the Jain texts had to tell about the 
matter. Lord Chalmers in his important article Tathagata.) and R. O. 
Franke in the appendix to his translation of the Digha-nikaya, when 
dealing with Jain influence, do not go beyond the evidence given by 
Oldenberg and Rhys Davids. Franke calls tatthagaya the corre- 
sponding Jain word, yet it was long ago pointed out by Jacobi * that in 
its Prakrit form tathagata is common to Buddhism and Jainism, like 
jina, arhat, mahdvira, sugata, buddha, and even (though he does not 
mention it) maha@yina.* Wherever the word originated, it is evidently 
necessary to find out what there is in common both in use and meaning 
between Pali tathagata and Prakrit tahdgaya. The following passages 
show the term as a regular epithet of the Jain leaders. 





Kau kaydi medhavi uppajjamli tahagaya, 
Tahagaya appadinna cakkhii logass’ anuttard. 
Stiyagada, i, 15, 20. 
“ How at any time can the wise ones, the tathigatas, be born 
again, the tathagatas, who are free from undertakings, eyes of the 
world, supreme ?” | 


1 JRAS,, 1898, p, 103. 
® Joina Silras, i, xix, xx. 
* Janti vird mohijinam. Ayir, i, 3, 4. 
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Aho ya rao a sanutthiehim 


Tbid., i, 13, 2. 

“ Having received the Dhamma from the tathigatas, who 
exert themselves day and night.” 

Bhasanti ege tha manava u: jam ass’ atyam, lam dgamissam : 

ndiyam addham na ya dgamissam addham niyacchants tahagaya t. 

Aydaramga, 1, 3, 3. 
‘ Some men here say, what was his past, that 1s his future : 
not past time nor future do the tathagatas consider.” 

Except that the term here appears as 4 regular epithet of the Jain 
leaders, there is little to indicate its intrinsic meaning; but there is 
no doubt that a prominent tenet of both sects was the tathagata’s 
omniscience, and the commentary in the Abhidhanarajendra on the 
last of the above passages has a special interest : tathagatani yalha- 
vasthitani tathaivdvitatham jananti na vibhangajianina im vipariiam 
pasyanti ; that is, that the tathagatas know things as they have really 
happened and not falsely (vitatha), Just as in the Mahdparinibbana- 
sutta (D. ii, 73) it is said of the Buddhist tathigatas that they speak 
nothing false, na hi tathagata vilatham bhanantt. 

This is in fact the meaning which has been suggested by 
Lord Chalmers for the Buddhist term, “one who has come at the 
real truth,” but it is not the literal and primitive meaning of tathdgata. 
We find this meaning, “ thus gone,” or “ having come to such a state * 
not only in the Epics but also in such different works as Kilidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra and the Roveda-pratisakhya. For the Epics the 
evidence has been collected by E. Washburn Hopkins, who has also 
attempted to define the Buddhist meaning from the epic examples 
alone." 

_ That the term started with the literal meaning in Buddhism could 
only be assumed if the Buddhists invented it, But it is much more 
likely that like arhat and such words it was taken over from the Jains 
as an already established term, The meaning it would then have would 
be the dogmatic sense of an epithet already applied to the Master. 
There are similar instances of terms borrowed from the Jains, as shown 
by S. Lévi, where it is quite futile to explain the word from its 
etymology, when it was borrowed as a technical term along with its 
acquired sense? With this agrees the fact that although there are 


1“ Buddha aa Tathagata,’ AJP., 191, p- 206. 
a Observations sur une langue précanonique du Bouddhisme,” J A., 1912, P- 405. 
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several passages in the Seriptures which show what it meant there, 

there is no attempt to interpret it according to ita literal analysis. 
Such analysis is found first in the commentaries of Buddhaghosa 
and Dhammapéla,' but they are unable to quote any scriptural passage 
for their interpretation, as they do for the other meanings. They 
probably did not invent it, as they grve some verses in which it is 
implied, but they do not attribute these verses even to the poranas.* 
Nor do they lead us to think that they ascribed any special authority 
to the meaning “gone like previous Buddhas“. They give half a 
dozen etymologies, and impartially take every possible or impossible 
comibination: fathad +-agata, tathd + gata, tathd + agata (he who 
has not gone to samsira), falha + dgada (agadanam = vacanam), tathd 
+ agada (medicine). The two last, though as fanciful as the rest, have 
the interest that they probably point to the existence of a Prakrit 
form fahagada, which actually occurs in the Prakrit of the 
Malamkadgnimitra. 

The really significant items of the commentators are those adopted 
from the Scriptures. It is not fair merely to put them aside as fanciful, 
for they at least tell us what was held to be the meaning some 
centuries earlier. In dealing with the Scripture passages the com- 
mentators use the word tatham, the meaning of which they make more 
precise by adding avitatham, anafifiatham. The tath@gata is, then, one 
who has arrived at the truth, tathdya dgato, tatham gato, or at the 
(four) truths, tathdni (tathadhamme) dgato, or he is one who speaks 
the Truths. The passage to which Buddhaghosa refers is in the 
Pasddika-sutta (D. ii, 134), Tt does not. use the word tatham, but it 
emphasizes his omniscience and the truth of his knowledge, and gives 
five reasons why Buddha is called a tathigata, (1) Wanderers of other 
schools say that the tathigata (as opposed to their own tathagatas) \ 
professes knowledge of the past, not of the future, but they are ignorant. 
He remembers as far back as he wishes, and for the future he has the 
knowledge born of enlightenment. He speaks at the right time 
and speaks the truth, halevad?, bhitavadi ; (2) he has been enlightened 
with all the knowledge that can come through the senses; (3) every- 
thing that he speaks since his enlightenment is thus and not other- 





' Buddhaghosa on Digha, i, 3. Dhammapila on Uddna and Itiv, gives both 
Buddhaghosa's comment and his own. ‘ 
* There is « verse in Th., i, 490, where it is said that Gotama went by the same 
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wise, tath’ eva hoti no aitiiathd ; (4) as he speaks, so he does, 
yathavadi, tathakari, and as he does, so he speaks ; (5) he is the Master, 
the unmastered, the complete seer, the controller. 

There is no trace here of any explanation as “ thus gone " or as 
‘‘ having come and gone like his predecessors "’, and the fact that it 
‘; also absent from the comment in the Niddesa (which also quotes 
the Pasadika passage) is a further indication that the meaning “* thus 
gone" is not an ancient one. On the other hand, we do not find the 
word tatham in the sense of truth or true. There is an attempt to 
find significance in tatha “ thus and not otherwise’, “ thus doing”, 
and ‘ thus speaking", but it 1s fairly clear that ¢atham did not exist 
for the author of this sutta. It exists, however, elsewhere, and in the 
Sutta-nipata (1115) as an adjective, ““ true,” elam ilanam fathom tassa 
brihmanassa vusimato. 

The examples of tathagata in the Sutta-nipata, so far as they are 
significant, all support the Pasadika-sutta. They all refer to his 
supreme knowledge. He knows the end of birth and death (467), 
he has infinite wisdom (468), he comprehends all the staymgs or 
stoppings of consciousness, and knows him who stays released (1114), 
and he is the supreme eye of men (347). 

Both the Pasadika-sutta and the Sutta-nipata show in what way 
the term was understood before the close of the Canon, They do not 
give any intelligible etymology, nor do they give any grounds for 
thinking that they knew one. Their first interest was not an 
etymological explanation, but a dogmatical interpretation ; and what 
they give is far removed from the thought that the tathagata was he 
who had come and gone like his predecessors. The interpretation that 
we find agrees with that of the Jains to the extent that by both sects 
the tathagata was looked upon as a being of infinite knowledge. 
The disputes turn, not upon the meaning of the term, but upon the 
question as to which of the rival leaders was truly a tathagata. 

But even the etymological sense has not led to any agreement 
amongst modern interpreters. Though starting from the literal sense 
they do not accept any one of the commentators’ meanings, nor do 
they agree among themselves. They translate the word literally, and 
then insert some quite arbitrary interpretation. Childers taking the 
meaning “sentient being ~ (satta), which the commentators attribute 
to tathdgata when it refers to a released person, took it to mean, ~ one 
who goes in like manner, 1.¢. one who goes the way of all flesh, one who 
is subject. to death, a mortal.’ For Oldenberg it means: “ Der so 
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Gegangene — niimlich so wie man gehen soll,” “‘ der Vollendete.”’ 
Franke gives: “‘ Derjenige, der diesen Weg zuriickgelegt hat, und 
prignant, derjenige, der diesen Weg (den er lehrt, zuerst selbst) 
guriickgelest hat.” His former interpretation was; “‘ zur Wahrheit 
gelangt,”’ which agrees with that of Lord Chalmers, “‘ one who has 
come at the real truth.” But fatham meaning true or truth is rare, 
and is evidently a secondary formation from vitatha. The literal use of 
tatha in the Pasddibasutia rather indicates that the useful word tatham 
was not yet known, 

So far it has been assumed that the word in question is fathagata, 
but the actual word in the Jain Scriptures is tahdgaya. Nor could the 
word have been tathagata in the earliest form of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
for it is generally agreed that their original language was some form of 
Prakrit, and that they were translated into Pali in some district of 
Western India. Sir George Grierson has given reasons for holding the 
north-west with the centre at Takshadila to have been the neighbour- 
hood." R, O. Franke put it further south, but still in a region 
far removed from the home of Buddhism and from Magadhi, which 
is claimed by the Buddhists as the primeval language. When the 
translation into Pali took place we do not know, but even as late as 
Asoka and the Bharhut inscriptions we find no trace of the = aise 
Pali. Schubring confidently declares that old Ardhamag 
certainly the language in which Mahavira as well as Buddha prenshed.’ 7 
In any case, both the Pali of the Singhalese and still more the Sanskrit 
of the Sarviastivadins show that there is a Prakrit basis for their 
common texts, 

The word fathagata in this earlier dialect may have been a form like 
tahdgaya, tahagaya, or tahagada. Tathagata ia the sanskritization of 
a Prakrit form, but how do we know that it was a correct sanskritiza- 
tion ? The form may have been a non-Aryan word entirely unconnected 
with fatha and gata, but mechanically transeribed as fathdgata. This 
would explain why we find no attempt to connect the word with its 
obvious Pali or Sanskrit sense until the time of the Singhalese 
etymologists, 

If the word belonged to some non-Aryan language, it is unlikely 
that it was Dravidian. The Magadha district is still largely surrounded 
by non-Aryan languages, but they belong to the Munda group.? 

oe Secor nie ot | Bhandarkar Commemorative Essays, pp. 117 ff. 

* See the linguistic map in the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. i, pt. i. 
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Several such terms have been traced by Przyluski,* and their presence 
in Pali would be still more likely, for however artificial a language Pali 
may be, the old texts go back to popular vernacular specch. 

One such example is a group of names in the Pali, which have every 
appearance of being non-Aryan. In Anguttara, v. 134, there is a list 
of theras, and the names of four of them show by the variants and 
corruptions that they were unintelligible to the scribes. The same four 
names also occur in a list of lay disciples who had died at Nadika 
(D., ii, 92; 5., v, 358). Why they should have been duplicated lke 
this is a curious problem, but this fact makes it more likely that the 
list is really old and not merely invented ad hoc. They are: kakuda 
(kakudha, kakkata, kukkuta); kajimbha (katimbha, kalimma, kafibha, 
kalimba, karalimbha, kilinga); ikata (nikata, kata, nikkha) ; 
katissabha (katissaha, katimsaha, katimsasaha). Besides these the 
Tibetan has karkata, evidently a sanskritized form of kakhkata. 

Some of these (like Aatissabha, *krtim-sabha) might be referred to 
Sanskrit roots, but even then the result would not be intelligible 
compounds or names like any known Aryan type; and the variants 
show that the scribes did not find them intelligible, The element 
kati- is evidently common to several of them. The form karkata appears 
to be an attempt to give the word a Sanskrit appearance, but it is one 
which frequently occurs elsewhere as a place-name, usually in the 
form kakuda or kakudha2 We also find the suffix -limba in other 
non-Aryan words. The variant kdlinga is intelligible, and no doubt 
the result of the scribe trying to find something familiar, and (perhaps 
for the same reason) the P.T.S. edition has put it in the text. 

These are examples of words which have resisted attempts to 
sanskritize them. Tathagata has been sanskritized, but in its use in the 
Scriptures there is no trace of the Sanskrit meaning contained in 
tatha and gata. The only safe ground that we stand upon is the meaning 
that the Scriptures ascribe to it, a meaning that it preserved even in the 
elaborate tathagata-doctrine of Mahayana. For its real etymology 
more evidence is needed. 

These considerations have largely a negative character, but they 
may be of use in clearing away unnecessary assumptions. It is not 
now possible with Franke to call tatthagaya “das entsprechende 





1 “ Emprunts anaryens en indo-aryen,” in Bull, soc. ling., vols. 24, 25, 26; “ Noma 
de villes indiennes dans la Géographie de Ptolomée,” ibid., vol. 27. 

® Alan pakudha ; this interchange of £ and p has been disouseed by M. Cohen, 
Bull, 100, ling,, vol. 28, p- 81, and by Praylaski, ibid., vol. 27, pp. 218 f. 
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Jaina-wort ”’, or to start with Buddhaghosa’s elucidations as if they 
gave the scriptural use and represented the historical meaning. Nor 
does the historical meaning of tathagata or tahigaya, as it existed in the 
Scriptures centuries before Buddhaghosa, show any relation to a 
meanings deduced by modern interpreters from its etymology. 
may be that further examination of the Jain Scriptures will help 2 
decide whether the word is of Aryan origin at all. 
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Some words found in Central Asian Documents 
By F. W. Tuomas 
l. HowarTHasya 


R. BURROW’S interpretation (supra, Bulletin, p. 514) of the 
word hinajhasya in No. 661 of Kharosthi Inscriptions . . . 
franscribed and edited by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson and E. Senart 
involves a number of conjectural or improbable elements. Thus : 
(1) It is not more than probable that the Prakrit of the document 
was of a form current in Khotan. The document, found at Endere, 
a place in the Shan-Shan kmgdom, was, no doubt, composed in some 
area which at the time was subject to the Khotan king Avijitasimha, 
But, if that area was not Endere, it may have been any other part of 
the composite Khotan kingdom. 

(2) If the Priakrit was of Khotan, there is yet no ground for 
assigning a Saka etymology to the word hinajha, unless we have reason 
to suppose that at the time, or previously, the current speech of 
Khotan was Saka. 

(3) If the word hinajha were Saka, and if it were correctly etymolo- 
gized as Aina, “‘ army," and aza, “ leader,” so that the whole should 
mean “general,” there would be no reason for supposing it to be 
a rendering of any foreign word. 

(4) If hinajha were a rendering of a foreign word, the Greek 
orparnydés, which in the Indian sphere occurs only on a coin of 
Azes of c. 20(7) B.c., is too remote in place and time to have in itself 
any likelihood. Since Sanskrit and Prakrit were familiar in Khotan 
at the time, the word translated would be Sanskrit sena-mi, send-nayaka. 

(5) If a Khotan king had a title meaning “ General ”, it would 
most probably have been conferred by the Chinese court, which was 
in the habit of bestowing such titles upon rulers within its sphere of 


In note 4 to the edition of the text attention is called to a possibility 
of reading the last syllable of hinajhasya as vye or nye. Whatever 
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may be thought of these alternatives, it is certain in any case that the 
syllable is not sya. In the document the syllable sya has nine 
occurrences, and in all these it is formed by the same strokes to the 
same effect. Moreover, there are of sa seven occurrences, of sam one, 
of si one, of su one, of so three, of sra one ; and in all these also the 
formation of the s is the same as in the sya. The here accompanying 
photographic reproduction, wherein the occurrences are grouped, 
will make these facts patent to every eye. The photograph shows 
also the occurrences of dha and ea, the only other aksaras having any 
similarity to the one in question, which is exhibited with a *, 

This confrontation affords the certainty that the syllable following 
Ainajha is not sya and a high probability that it is dhe, since it lacks 
the curve (derived from a loop) in the head of ca. 

At the recent Congress of Orientalists in Rome Professor Sten 
Konow, having accepted the reading proposed above and urging that 
the aksara following the dhe is not a but ta, a possibility indicated in 
the Editors’ note 5, propounded a redivision of the words in the 
form: hAinajha dheva Vajidasimhasya, with dh for initial d in dheva 
according to the practice followed in the document, This does indeed 
seem to posit in dheva a semi-dinlectical form, since the practice of the 
document replaces Sanskrit ¢ by « (e.g. in dhinati, 1. 7 = denati) 
and dhiva, = deva, is perhaps actually to be found in Bahudhivd (I. 7) : 
it also conceives the existence of a king with the name Vijitasimha, 
which I should not have ventured to do. If it should prove necessary 
to accept a reading dheva = deva, we might perhaps avoid the second 
inconvenience hy understanding “devavijitasimha as a compound, 
which would leave the personal name Avijitasimha intact. Hinajha- 
dheva might then be a surname with deva for second member, as in 
Svarna-deva (of Kuca), Vasudeva, and the many Khotan names in 
-de noted in JRAS. 1930, pp. 295-6. 

In these circumstances it is satisfactory to have at least the 
certainty of the equation hinajha = send-ni or send-pati, which is 
furnished by the annexed note, kindly contributed by Dr. H. W. 
Bailey :-— 


hinaysa “ general " 


Stein MS. Ch. c. 001, lines 851-1058, contains the complete Sumukha- 
dhiirani = Tib. Kanjur, rayud xiii, 4165 seq. (Narthang edition). In turn 
divine beings come forward offering long life to the reciter of the Sumukha- 
dharani beginning with Brakmind gyasta, Tib, Uhahi dban-po brqya byin. 
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Sixth is Mahisvard gyastasai, Tib. Thahi dban-phyug chen-po, then the 
following passage :— 

986. ttiyi va skandhi aysdnai Tib, 4216, 1, de-nas sde~ipon 
misté hinaysi kimi halai gyasta gzonus | beom-ldan-hdas ga-la-ba 
987 baysi vye hist amjali der logsu thal-mo  sbyar-ba 
dastyim aurga tsve u gyasté btude | beom- 2 -Idan-hdas-la hdi 
baysa tta hve. skad-ces gsol-to || 

Then Skandha' the youth® the 
great general, where the Bhagavan 
was, thither with hands forming 
and thus spoke to the Bhagavan. 

Hence hindyed (haind + az-, cf. Av. gav-aza-, nav-dza [read ndvdza-]) 
= sde-dpon (sde = Skt. send, dpon = Skt. pati). 


2. KHAROSTHI 5 < DH 
Professor Liiders’ identification (Berlin Academy Sitzungsberichte, 
1933, pp. 1000-1) of the form masu, in the Kharosthi documents, 
with Sanskrit madhu, an identification to which a personal adherence 
has been expressed in Aeta Orientalia, xiii, p. 60, n. 2, encounters 
a certain reluctance by reason of the unfamiliarity of the transition 
from dh to s.. The change had previously been remarked by 
Professor Rapson (index) in the word asimatra, with variants asimatra, 
ajhimatra, which can scarcely be different from adhimatra, which 
also occurs. Consideration of the nature of the change, which 
Professor Liiders refers to Iranian influence, must depend upon further 
information concerning its range. It is therefore of interest to note some 
examples occurring in the Indian sphere, probably all at an earlier, 
and one at a very much earlier, date. Those which I have found are 
the following :— 
1. sasu = sadhu (Asoka Edict I, Shahbazgarhi, 1. 2) im sasu- 
mate = sidhu-mata, etc. 
9 hosi-satva — bodhi-sattva (Taxila Silver Scroll, L 3; see 
Kharoshthi Inscriptions, ed. Konow, p. 77). 
3 Bosa-varuma = Bodha-varman (Lahore Museum Halo 
Inscription, ibid., p. 115). 
In Brahmi inscriptions I have not found any example, and, so far, 
therefore, the probability is that the phenomenon was peculiar 
t Skt, Shanda “god of war", called Skandhakumar- in ‘Tocharian 370, 5, with 


dA an here in Saka, 





ra 
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to dialects of the north-west. By reason of the dates its origin cannot 
be placed in Chinese Turkestan. Its real history, in which some 
Iranian influence may have been exercised, demands for its elucidation 
further material. 


3. Nicint, Nicliarra, Proara, Prceavert 


These four words, equivalents of *nadiri, Sk, naksatra, Sk. pratyarha, 
Sk. pratyarpayati, have a common feature in so far as they all present 
the vowel i in place of a: three of them—niéhatra, picaveti, picara 
(sometimes jameara)—have several occurrences, and the first occurs 
side by side (in No. 565) with the normal naéhatra. The forms support 
each other and show that in the milieu wherein they arose—people 
of the Shan-shan kingdom, of Chinese Turkestan, employing for some 
purposes an Indo-Aryan tongue—a tendency to pronounce a as i 
was able, under some accentual conditions, to fulfil itself when the 
following consonant was ¢ (cc) or ch. But something should be said 
concerning three of the four words. 

Nigiri, which oceurs in the document No. 677, may be regarded 
as an adjective from the naéira of Nos. 13, 15, 156, 509 on the ground 
of (1) the rarity of words containing é, (2) the prima facie appropriate- 
ness of the meaning “ not connected with army (send) nor connected 
with hunting (nadira)" in the passage : tasya bhumasa na seni na 
méini harga asti, where, however, the meaning of harge is unascertained. 
But naturally the supposition is a conjecture, 

Piclejera, oceurring in the complimentary phrase— 

preara-livya-varsa-satayu-pramana (Nos, 107, 247, etc.) 
and used also in— 
lekha prahuda presisama yo tehi preara syati (No, 288). 
“ We will send a letter and present such as may be worthy 


of you” 





and similarly, no doubt, in the defective passage— 
afra wi[sajijda ya ja sa Priyamiae ... picara siyati (No, 377) 

can scarcely be other than = Sk. pratyarhain the phrase (Mahdvastu, ed. 
Senart I, p. 467) pratyarha-saukhya “ happiness according to desert "’. 
But the loss of r seen in pie(cjara < Ppric(c)ara requires consideration. 
The preposition prati shows irregularity in the documents, having 
variant forms pati, padi, and prati (see Professor Rapson’s Index, 
and note pad'cka = pratyeka), in regard to which we may conjecture 
‘lifferent explanations. But in the case of pic(e)ara it seems reasonable 
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to admit a dissimulative influence of the following r. A dissimulation 
in the opposite direction may have worked in the case of camdri- 
ka(rymamta (No, 272) and cdmdri-ka(r)mmamta (No, 714), discussed 
in Acta Orientalia, xii, p. 46, n. 3. But independent weakness of r 
preceding consonants seems to be evidenced by such forms as Ait- 
ersi = Mut-aisi (No. 511) and Saka-Khotani Armdtaya = Amitayu 
(Saka Studies, by Sten Konow, p. 34), ete. 

In the case of the numerous forms of the verb pic(c)avels 
= pratyarpayati it seems difficult to have recourse to dissimulation, 
since both r's are wanting. If we nevertheless suppose a loss of the 
second r, we might at least expect the p to remain, giving pic(c)apett : 
in Prakrit the forms of the verb paccappinat (Pischel, Grammatik 
d. Prakrit-Sprachen, § 557) always have pp. But it seems probable 
that in the dialect which was the source of the verb pic(c)aveti there 
had been a confusion of arpayati (from ar) and Gpayati (from ap) 
and that the immediate predecessor of pic(c)aveti was ynoodpets 
< patyapayati < patyarpayati. That confusion at some early time had 
taken place between arp and Gp in connection with prali appears 
from the verb-stem of paccappinai (i.e. “noti), in which Jacobi (Kuln's 
Zeitschrift, 35, p. 573, n. 2) rightly recognized a suffixal -ina, rejecting 
Pischel's supposition of a denominative from arpana. 

As regards the meaning of pic(c)avelt it may be observed that the 
sense of “deliver”, ‘“‘render”, not “‘render back”, is regular in 
Prakrit (nivedane) and is found in Sanskrit (Raghu-vaméa, xv, 4l, 
ap B. and R., s.v. ar). 








4. Dapricl 


This place, named in the Saka-Khotani document published in 
Two Medieval Documents from Tun-Huang by F. W. Thomas and 
Sten Konow (p. 148), was not identified either by the editors or in the 
notes published by Mr. G. L. M. Clauson in JRAS., 1931, pp. 297-309, 
where I-ci, Phicamni, and Tsirikyepi, mentioned in the same con- 
nection, seem to be correctly referred to Hami, Pichan, and Sirkip. 
As Dapici seems to be the first stage on route from I-ci (Hami), 
it can hardly be other than the plac known to the Chinese as Na-chih, 
at a distance of 120, or 310, i west of Hami and at present named 
Lap-chuk (in Arrowsmith’s old map Labezu). As Professor Pelliot, 
who visited the place, points out (Journal Asiatique, X1, vu (1916), 
pp. 116-19), it was founded, probably during the sixth century A-D., 
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by colonists from Nob (Chark ik), who named it after their home- 
city, the original form of the name being Nap-cik. Professor Pelliot 
discusses the phonology of the change from Nap to Lap, which is 
familiar in other cases (Lop from Nob, ete.), 

It seems that we must recognize in Dapict a third form Dap (the 
i of Dapi being merely a Saka-Khotani orthographical (?) expedient, as 
in Naki-chittipa, etc.). In Chinese transliterations syllables (na, etc.) 
beginning with n are frequently used to represent foreign d-, and 
inversely Chinese initial » appears in Tibetan sometimes as Ad (ce. 
nd, JRAS., 1926, p. 625; 1927, p. 305). Whether in Daynei (eighth 
century 4.D.) the d existed in the local pronunciation as a transition 
stage between » and [| or betrays a Chinese intermediary in the 
information, we have no means of ascertaining. 

It may be remarked en passant that, as the places named in the 
passage here cited seem to form a not very widely extended group, 
further identifications may be expected. Thus Ttiyaki may be Toyuk, 
a0 ancient site, as is shown by archeological investigations (Sir A. 
Stein, Innermost Asia, pp. 613-15), and possibly Sakahi may be the 
S6gd given in a map (Hedin-Herrmann, Southern Tibet, viii, pl. xxiii), 
and others suggest themselves, But there is little profit in such 
identifications, unsupported by early forms of the modern names. 








Sanskrit G-kseti and Pali acchati in Modern 
Indo-Aryan 
By R. L. Turner 


N a notice ! of an article ? full of new facts and invaluable suggestion 
like all those of the great scholar, to honour whom this volume is 
designed, I ventured to suggest that the origin of Pali acchatt was to 
be looked for in Skt. d-kseti. The assumption of an Old Indo-Aryan 
form with kg was necessitated by the Kashmiri chuh * he is’: for Ksh. 
ch corresponds (except in loanwords) to Skt. ks; Skt. (e)ch > Kah. 
dental affricate ¢h (th). Profeasor J. Bloch,* while accepting the 
identity of Ksh. chuh with MidIA, acch-, appears to recognize the 
difficulty of equating Ksh. ch with ech, but passes over the possibility 
of acch- being derived from d-ksefi. A return, then, to this much 
discussed question of the derivation of acch- is perhaps permissible. 
Various forms from five Sanskrit roots had previously been 
suggested as the origin of acch-: sthd-, gam-, 1-, as-, as- ‘to be’. 
1. a@-stha- by A. F. Pott,* approved by G. A. Grierson and A. F. R. 
Hoernle,* who supposed a metathesis, *a-thsa-. 
2. gdechati with loss of initial g- by A. Weber,* E. Miiller,? and 
E. Leumann.* This was rejected by E. W. A. Kuhn * and RK, Pischel." 
3. rechdti by Pischel." This has more recently received the support 
of Sir George Grierson himself.“ 
4. Hemacandra® and Pali grammarians™ referred acch- to Skt. 
ds-, which was accepted by R. C. Childers,!* Pischel,’* P. Steinthal,”” 
1 BSOS. v, p. 137 ff. 
? Garke-Festgabe, p. 24 ff. 
® E'Indo-aryen du Veda aux temps moderna, p. ag. 
‘ Die Zigeuner in Europa wid Asien, i, p. 459. 
® A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari Language, p. 93 ff., where appear most 
of the references to discussions up to 1885. 
« Das Saptacatakam des Hala, p. 556. 
? Reitrdge cur Grammatik des Jainaprdiyu, p. 36. 
* Das Aupapatiba Saira, p. 93. 
* Reitrdge sur Pali-Grammatik, p. 97. 
10 Reitrdge zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung herawagegeben von A. Kusn, viii, 
144. 
u Grammatik der Prékrit-Sprachen, § 480, where previous references are recorded. 
1 Garbe-Fesigabe, p. 24 if. 
Mm iv, 215. 
14 Saddaniti, ii, Moggallana-Vydkarana, ¥, 173, quoted in Critical Pali Dictionary, 
a.¥. acchali, 
13 A Dictionary of the Pdli Language, 8.7. 
14 Hemacandra's Grammatik der Prikriteprachen, p. 155. 
1? Specimen der Nayddhammalaha, p. 45. 
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and Hoernle.' To explain the presence of ech Pischel? had earlier 
proposed an inchoative with IE. suffix -ske- [*és-ske-], which was 
accepted by W. Geiger. Before that G. I, Ascoli * had proposed a 
future “*dtsyati or *atsyate, (This appears to be accepted by 
D. Andersen and H. Smith for Pa. 2 8g. fut. acchasi *), Two years later 
Y. Trenckner,* proceeding from Pa. aorist acechi suggested *arsil, 
aorist of ds-, 

5. Wararuci,’ Kramadiévara,* Rimagarman,® and Markandeya * 
referred acch- to as- ‘to be’. E. Kuhn,?® again to explain ech, took 
the inchoative with IE. -ske-. In this he has been followed by 8. Lévi 
and A. Meillet, J. Bloch, Andersen and Smith."* FE. Senart * and 
Johansson,!5 interpreting the acchari (amchamdéi according to Senart) 
of Agoka Shah. v, 11, as a future, set out from a future of as-, viz. 

The basic meaning of acch- is ‘ to abide, sit, remain ’, seen clearly 
in Pali (cf. samacch-* to sit down together’) and Prakrit! and preserved 

own to the modern languages in Gypsy aé(h)-"" and Old Hindi dehna.* 
Therefore on the score of meaning alone we may dismiss gdcchati 
and rechdti..” Nor is it possible to separate acch- ‘ to abide, sit’ from 
acch- “to be’, used so widely in the modern languages both as the 


_ Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages ng » p. 366; or to ae. 

* Gottingische gelehrte Anseigen, 1875, p. 627 £., aa Beitrage zur vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung, viii, p. 144, 

* Pali Literatur wnd Sprache, § 135, 

* Studj Critici, p. 352, note 49. 

* Orit. Pali Dict., av, acchati. 

* Pali Miscellany, p. 61. 

* xii, 19, 

" iv, 10, 

* Quoted by Grierson, Memairs of the Aa, Soe, Hengal, viii, No. 2, p. BS. 

™ Quoted by Pischel, Gr. Ply. Spr., § 480, note 6, 

" MSL. xviii, p. 28, 

% La formation de la langue marathe, p. 280, 

" Crit. Pali Diet., av. 

"§ Lea Inscriptions de Piyadasi, p. 128, 

1 TF. iti, 210, 

if See especially the evidence collected by Grierson and Hoernle in Comp. Dict. 
Bihari, p. 93, 

See especially J. Sampaon, Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, pt. iv, pp- 1-2. 

' Syiim Sundar Das, Hindi-Sabdasdgar, avv. achnd, dcknd, 

'* The meanings indriyapralaya and martibhdva given by the Dhatup, for r- and 
referred to by Pischel Gr, Pit. Spr., § 450, are presumably due to the use of r. with 
abstract nouns in the accusative, e.g. yuddAaraagatam r- (Nalod, 2, 10) ‘to become 
the battleground of *, It is true, as Grierson in Garbe-Featgabe, p, 24, Paints ont, that 
* to go “tay thus develop into‘ to become ‘aa in gdechati > Kah. gaéhun ‘ to become '. 
But acchati means “abides ", not * becomes '. 





Mar SHOWING DISTRIBUTION oF dkseti In MopERN Inpo-ARYAN 








“Sy, ch-, where Skt. ke > ch, Skt. sve (@kh- sporadically, where Skt. 
* ch > ch, sel ete one | 
| (djch- or ds-, where Skt. ks > SSS. (4)h-, where Skt. ky > kh. 
bs! ch or s. S== (Wh-, where Skt. ky > ch. 
Sif; (G)eh-, where Skt. ky > KA. SS>_ Other verbs: as-, ds-, sthd-, ete. 
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substantive verb and as an auxiliary to form participial tenses. The 
beginning of this development is already found in Pali where, as 
T. Rhys-Davids and W. Stede! point out, the use of the present 
participle with acchati is parallel to the similar idiom in Sanskrit of 
the present participle with dste. Thus it would appear that IE. 
*es(s)ke- “to be’ has little chance of being the origin of Pa. acchati 
‘abides, sits’. We are left therefore with the forms of ds-‘ to sit e 
“dechati (< *és-ske-) and *atsit or *atsyati 

All these forms have Skt. ech or ts(y). The group ¢s(y) falls together 
with ech over the whole Middle and Modern TA. domain except in 
small group of Dardic dialects.2 

Though it may be noted that none of these three forms is actually 
found in Sanskrit, semasiologically any of them would be satisfactory 
and on the phonetic side would account for the forms of Pa.Pkt. 
acch-; Gypsy aé(h)-: Garhwali, Kumaoni. Nepali ch-; Assamese 
as-; Bengali deh-; Oriya, Maithili ach-, Old Hindi dich-; East 
Rajasthani (Jaipuri, Harauti, Banjari, East Malvi, Nimadi, Central 
Bhil dialects), Gujarati ch-; Marathi as-; Khindedi s-; Konkani, 
Halbi as-. 

But, inseparable from these, there are in both the Middle and 
Modern languages forms which cannot be brought under the formula 
of a Skt. ech or ts(y). As already pointed out, Kashmiri has chus ‘is’. 
and in Kashmiri ch is derived only from Skt. ks: both Skt. (c)ch and 
Skt. ts > Ksh. ch (dental affricate).“ On the other hand, in the East, 
where Skt. ks > kKA, beside the ch forms of Garh., Kum., Nep., Maith., 
Beng., Ass., Or.,* forms of the substantive verb are to be found with 
kh, Old Maithili had akhalu * was ’, with which 8. K. Chatterji,* 


' Pali Text Society's Pali-English Dictionary, av. acchati. 

* Pott’s d-0thd- is impossible on phonetic grounds, and was disearded by Grisrson 
and Hoernle, 

* Eg. Shina distinguishes Skt. (e}cA and fs as ch and ta(A) : chijed <= chidyite, 
thal < chagaldh, but ule < uisdh, bafsho < rateakah. 

* BSOS. v, p. 138. For ts(y) we have wochu < vateakah, mach < mdtsyah. 

® In the Bihari (exoept Maithill), East and West Hindi areas we have no evidence 
for the existence of dch- as the substantive or auxiliary verb. It is not so found to-day. 
In Old Hindi dch- was a verb of fuller meaning ‘ remain, be found, exist *, Syam Sundar 
Dis in the Hindi Sahdakoé, s.yv. arhnd, dchnd, gives references to Jaisi, Kabir, and 
Bihari: it thus belonged to the vocabulary of literary Awadhi and Braj; and may 
have entered from the East Rajasthini dinlects, where to-day it provides the 
substantive and auxiliary verb. That in Old Awadhi was GA. (see, ¢.g. Grierson and 
poet Index to the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, pp. 23, 31). 
_ _Y the Fourth Oriental Congress, vol, ii), p. 0, = 
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although he leaves it unexplained, rightly compares Bhojpuri khe 
‘is’, naikhe ‘is not’. To these may be added Nagpuria nakhi “am 
not ’,? Madhesi natkhi? 

Much farther to the East, the existence of a kh verb in Bengali 
is attested by otherwise inexplicable forms of the Cakma dialect of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. Here the substantive verb is :— 


Sg.and pl.1 agi Iam 8g. élui Twas pl. ela 
2 agas ale alg 
3 age al elak 4 


This dialect generally has unaspirated voiced stops corresponding 
to intervocalic voiceless stops, aspirated or unaspirated, of Bengali. 
The following examples occur in the specimen * : ghadaki = ghataln, 
egattar = ekatra, cagar = cakar, nigilt = nikal-, hhidar = bhitar, anudi 
= anuthi, had(-at) = hath. Therefore dgi may be derived from *ikhi, 
and él < *agil < *akhil. 

Many years earlier J. Beames * had perceived the unity of the kh 
and (d)ch- forms. He invented a Skt. root aks-* to appear" (which he 
based on dksi ‘eye’) to account for the correspondence kh = ch. 
Johansson 7 rightly rejected the non-existent aks-, but with it wrongly 
threw over the identity of the kh and ch forms of the verb. 

Since Pa.Pkt. acch-, Ksh. chuh, OMaith. akh- can only be united 
under a common form containing Skt. ks, it is imperative to examine 
again the Agokan passage in which E. Senart ® read amehamti, G. Bihler 
and A. C. Woolner® acharnti ‘are’ or ‘ will be’, Shah., %, Ll, maa 
putra ca nalaro ca param ca tena ye me apaca achamti avakaparh ‘my 
sons and grandsons and after that those who are my descendants to 
the end of time’. | 

In the other four versions in which this sentence occurs there 1s no 
verb expressed : 

Man. maa pufra ca nalare ca para ca tena ye apaliye me avanape i. 
1 Grierson, Linguistic Surrey of India, v, 2, p. 51, and Seven Grammars of the 
Bihari Language, p. 41, gives only the negative na(h)th-. 

1 LS8I, v,2, p. 280. 

+ LSI. v, 2, p. 305. 

‘ LSI. ¥, 1, p. 324. 

* 7b., p. 327-49. | = 

* Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, ili, p. 183 (ef. 
i, p. 192 f.). 

T IF. iii, p. 200. 

" [es Inscriptions de Piyadasi, p. 138. 

* Aéoka Text and Glossary, p. 4. 
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Gir. mama guild ca potd ca param ca tena ye me apacarh dvasati- 


Kal. mama puta ca natale ca palam ca tehy ye apatiye me dvakaparn. 
Dhau. ye me puta va nati va... m ca tena ye apatiye me Gvakapari. 

This renders it highly probable that the verb in the Shah. version 
is the substantive verb, and at the same time that it is the present 
tense rather than the future (acharnti <— *atsyanti) which Senart and 
Johansson? maintained it to be, 

- But E. Hultzsch, following A. M. Boyer,? notes that the second 
aksara is that which corresponds to Skt. ky and he transliterates as 
ks, though without prejudice as to its pronunciation. E. J. Rapson 
agrees with Sten Konow § in interpreting the corresponding form with 
a line over it of the Kharosthi documents from Niya as a compound 
aksara, viz. ks. Hultzsch, now reading aksariti and finding no Sanskrit 
equivalent for this word, was apparently tempted to read the first 
aksara, which presents certain difficulties, as vra, making vraksaritt. 
This he interpreted as future of vraj-, *vraksyati (present stem in 
Shah. vrac(c)-). Neither this form nor this use is elsewhere attested for 
Skt. vraj-, Pa, vaj-, Pkt. baj-, vajj-, vace-, or for the modern langui ores, 
A close examination of the plate given by Hultzsch seems to show that 
the reading supported by Senart, Biihler, and Woolner as a is correct. 
All the examples of v have a rectilinear angle made by the horizontal 
and perpendicular lines forming it, This one has the typical curve or 
hook of the akgara for a. Only at the bottom appears to be a stroke 
which Hultzsch read as r; but this is possibly a meaningless mark 
on the rock. The word then is aksarmhti * exist, are’, and in it we have 
« word which corresponds exactly with a form of the verb ‘to be’ 
found in the Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan, namely 
ach-, which as we have seen is probably to be read rather as dks-. 
Of the three certain examples? two are the auxiliary and one the 
substantive verb :— 

* IF. iii, p. 210, 


* CL, vol. i (new ed.), Inseriptions of Adoka, p. 55, note 5. 

* JA. 1911, p, 422 £ 

* Kharogthi Inacriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkesian, p. 302. 

© Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung, 1924, Pp. 1902; CH. vol. ii, pt. i; Kharosthi 
inscriptions, p. ox. 
ee See Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language, s.¥. 
i. 

is E. J. Rapson and P, §, Noble, Khar. Jnacr, Turkestan, pt. iii, Index, s.vy. ackati, 

achati, affatu. Of these the first, in No. 506, read by the editors achati (not achati) 
sumther, according to a communication from Mr. 'T Burrow, to be read as aja ri, 
Which the editors give a4 an alternative, | | 
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No. 83. yarn kala tuo nigata rayadvaratnmi u[kasidavo] aéhatt 
‘when you must go out down to the king's court ", yati tuo na 
ukasida[vo] achatu ‘if you should not have to go out °. 

No. 188. ... [yo]. . . taki karya aéhati, sacham [a}hanh taki 
karya karavivnae ‘ I shall be able to do what business there is of yours ’. 

Contaminated with Aoté and Awati (< bhdvati) this verb appears as 
hack in seventeen documents. Like aéji- its use in conditional and 
relative sentences of the type yadi bhudartha eva haéhati *if the fact 
is so’, corresponds closely with the one instance from Adoka param 
ca tena ye me apaca akgari.? As a form of the modus irrealis, it is used 
in the same way as siyati, which may account for its appearance in 
one document (No. 4), like that of aéliatu above, as haéhatu: yadi 
uta na visarjidae haéhatu * if the camel should not be sent’. On the 
other hand bhavisyati sometimes replaces it, and for the same reason 
as led Johansson to describe Shah. akgarhti as a future, haéhati could 
be conceived of as a future ¢, whence doubtless the learned spellings 
in Nos. 223, 366, and 578 as haéhyatt. Not only its use, but also ite 
form would give it the appearance of a future of the type Skt. vaksydti, 
bhaksyati, éaksyati (cf. éaéhami above). etc. In the same way in 
Prakrit the present stem gacchat became a future,” through the influence 
of futures like lacchat, bhecchat, mocchai deriving from Sanskrit forms 
with -psy-, -tsy-, -ksy-.* 

In Prakrit a similar contamination of ho- with the descendant of 
dkseti attests the existence of a kkh form of this verb. The reality of 
AMg. hokkhat which, though frequent, Pischel * wrongly sets down as 
a false reading of a form resting on a *bhosyati, is proved by the 

t Rapson and Noble, Khar. Inscr. Turkestan, pt. iii, Index, s.vv. Aachat, hachatw, 
hatRhyati. T, Burrow, J RAS. 1035, p. 669, considers ach. to be derived from Aaci- 
with the loss of initial A- seen occasionally elsewhere in these documents. ¢.g- asta tens 
= ha®, whati = Awati. But there seems no reason to doubt that aci- may be the 
original form. 

? See above, p. 799. 

2 CE the invasion of the 2 ag. optative by the imperative ending ~#, Pischel, 
Gr. Pit, Spr., § 461. But according to Burrow in hia thesis A Grammar of the Language 
of the Kharopthi Inscriptions (deposited in the Cambridge University Library) these, 
with other forms in -fw, are 2 ag. (fu < twndm). 

« F. W. Thomas, Acta Orientalio, xiii, pp- 61-2, translates two examples in No. 166 
as futures : yo puna tahi karyani hatKarhti * whatever requirements of yours shall 
come'; yo alra éubhddubhasa pravrti Aachats ° whatever occurrences of good and bad 
there shall be *. 

S Ri. Pischel, Gr, PH. Spr., $523 : gacchar’, gucchimi, ote., though Pischel's proposed 

* BSOS. vi, p. 635; cf. Adokn Kilsi, etc., ka(c)chati replacing ambiguous *kassati. 

? Gr. PH. Spr., § 521. 
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existence of the ‘ strong auxiliary verb’ hakh- ‘to be, become’ in 
Bhojpuri! and in the Magahi west of Gaya.* It might, it is true, be 
urged that a future hokkhai was formed direct from the root ho- after 
the type bhéjate : bhok-syati (cf. Pkt. bhoyavea- - bhokkhat = hoyavva- : 
hokkhai). But Magahi of South Patna and G ya itself has emphatic 
forms of the present of the verb ‘to be’ which correspond exactly in 
form with haéhati of the Kharosthi documents, viz. | sg. haki, 3 sg. 
hakai, 3 pl. hakkin: to this last form Grierson ? adds the significant 
note: * Forms such as thi , containing kA, are much used by Kayasth 
women". For women especially preserve archaic forms, 

A similar, but probably independent, contamination of the two 
stems exists in the ‘ optative ’ of the verb ‘to be’ in the Nuri dialect 


of Asiatie gypsy :-— 
sg. 1 Aécam pl. Aéedn 
2 hdei, hdsi hde&s 
3 hicer hocand * 


In the Middle Indo-Aryan, then, of Shahbazgarhi and of the 
Kharosthi Documents we have words for the verb ‘to be '—idks- 
and 4¢i-—which correspond in form and meaning with Ksh. chub 
and Maith. aki-, and attest once again that the cch of Pa. acchati is 
derived from Skt. ks, as Beames saw. If he had not had recourse 
to the imaginary root aks-, he would have found its obvious origin 
in Skt. d-ksett ‘ stays, remains, exists *, 

Even in causative stems MidIA. ¢ < Skt. aya was often in Prakrit 
replaced by a. In most modern languages the inflection is identical 


' G. A. Grierson, Seven Gr. Bihdri, pt. ii, p. 51. 

2 Ib., pt. iii, p, 31. 

* £6., pt. iii, p. 31, 

* RB. A. 8. Macalister, The language of the Newar, p. 36, J. Bloch, who was the first 
fo recognize the existence of acch- in this dialect, Journ, Gypay Lore Soc., 3rd ser., xi, 
P. 32, explains this paradigm a little differently as a compound tense containing “ le 
radical (ou I'abeolutif ?) du verbe Ao, suivi d'un verbe conjugué signifiant loi-méme 
' etre he 

* d-kgi- according to Grassmann occurs aix times in RV.; BR. give four references 
to AV. and none to any subsequent text. Gigit- once in RV., dnakyit-in SBr. An 
"ilpaya- m, * resting-place ' posibly survives in Sindhi athero m. ‘ bird's nest '. 
T have found no other surviving verbal form of k9i- in the modern languages, keéma- 
(Pa.Pkt. thema-, Khar. Doo. chema-, Si, EM f. ‘ welfare’, Guj. hem n. (Tt) * well- 
being", Mar. kAer m.* evil accident *, Sgh, semin, hemin ‘slowly, softly ", kema * magic 
tr avert mischief’; yogaksemd., seo Diet. av. jothim) and especially kpdira- 
(eee Nep. Diet. ay, thet) bave had a considerable fortune. 
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for both -a- and -aya stems.!- Already in Asoka in a verb without 
causative meaning Kal. has pl. kalarnti beside sg. haleti* (cf. Shah. 
pres. part. kararhtam * beside sarott). In Pkt. nei (< ndyati) stands 
in contrast to anat (<dnayati), Since the suffix -e- (< -aya-) is 
predominantly associated with transitive (causative) verbs, @ pre- 
eminently intransitive verb like dkseti would all the more easily be 
replaced by dkgati, a process doubtless assisted by analogies within 
the form-group itself, such as carifa- : carali = adkmta- : dksati, 

Nevertheless, in the conservative languages of the West and 
North-West, namely Sindhi and Lahnda, there is evidence that this 
verb contained an ¢. Sindhi distinguishes the conjugation of -a- and 
-aya- verbs of Sanskrit in the old present :— 

sg. 1 card (cf. Pkt. cardi) oarid (of. Pkt. edremi) 


2 car-é, -i car-ié, -@, -T 
o care care 
pl. 1 cari eariil 
2 caro curio 
3 caran' carin® 


Although the second or -4- conjugation is otherwise confined to 
transitive verbs, yet the substantive and auxiliary verb Gh-, which 18 
probably < akh- 4, belongs to this conjugation :— 


ag. 1 dhid pl. dhid 
9 dh-é, -i dhio 
3 ahe dhin* 


In the Laru *: 
| sg. 1 dyd pl. ayt 


2 a ayo 
3 ahe ahin* 


This, so contrary to the conjugational system of Sindhi, can only 
be the result of a MidLA. form with -e-, such as might rest upon a Skt. 
ikseti. The retention of -e- in the MidLA. ancestor of Sindhi in 
contrast to Pa, acchati is paralleled by amid, ete. (< Gnemi) beside 
MPkt. dnat. | saa 
inda of the Salt Range has | sg. ehwd (< *ahiwd), 3 pl. ahin * : 


1 Bloch, L'Indo-aryen, p. 245. 

2 Hultzach, CIJ. vol. i, Inacr. Aéoka, p. lexxi. 
a Jb, p. xo. 

& See below, p. 810. 

+ LSI, viii, i, p- 50. 

« LSI. viii, 1, pp. 440, 441. 
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the same dialect contrasts marin <— Pkt. marente with maresan 

The existence of the -a- form so early and in so conservative an area 
as Shahbazgarhi may be at first sight unexpected. But we have seen 
some indication that the plural -enti was replaced by -anti earlier than 
the singular -eti by -ati. It is possible, though not demonstrable, that 
Asoka Shah. had singular *4 rset to plural dksarnéi. 

We cannot demarcate with exactness the areas comprising the two 
main developments of Skt. ks In the North-West, from the evidence 
of the Shahbazgarhi and other Kharosthi inscriptions * it remained 
till a comparatively late period as ks. In the Dardic languages it is 
still differentiated from Skt. (cleh: e.2. as cerebral ch opposed to 
palatal ch in Pashai, Khowar, Palula, Dameli, Bashkarik, and Shina ; 
45 ch opposed to dental affricate ¢h in Gawarbati: and as ch opposed 
to ch in Tirahi and Kashmiri. 


than in Sauraseni,? but these may be due to the greater influence of 
Maharastri on the former, Nevertheless, there is some evidence that 
the ancestor of Singhalese, which has some very striking resemblances 
with Ardhamagadhi,* was a ch language. As for Gujarati, which 
I previously * grouped with the kh languages, Bloch points out that 
it shares with Marathi a small residuum of words in which ks is repre- 
sented by ch (s), and which are not generally found in this form 
elsewhere.? In the time of Asoka the language of Girnar, where 


' Bee J. Bloch, Langue marathe, § 104, 

* Sten Konow, CVS, vol, ii, pt. i, p. ox. 

* Pischel, Gr. Pit, Spr, §§ 317-390. 

* fr, preceded by a long vowel, > -#. which subsequently was lost like original 
Skt. -f- (see W. Geiger, 4 Ihctionary of the Singhalese Language, Pp. xix); the group 
i(k) > af{A) > al. : 

* W. Geiger, Op. cit., p, xxi, and Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, p. 42. 

* JRAS, 1921, p. 539. 

‘ He instances, op. cit, p. 113. Guj. chidei [but also tAtidet) ‘to pound * — Mar. 
nidad, but Ass, Lhundiba * to pound ", Hi. £Atidnd ‘to trample’ (Skt, Leunatfi, Pkt. 
Churhdai, khutidai); Guj. vichalew ‘to rinse’ = Mar wisalpd (cf. Skt. vikpalita-), Guj. 
faras * hyena * == Mar. faras (Skt. torokea., Pk, larcecha-) and da * sugarcane * == Mar. 
fis (Skt. ikgu-, Pkt. wcchu-) aro loans from either Mar. or North Guj. where ch > # 
(J RAS. 1921, p. 540). T find aleo Guj. cho * plaster, mortar’, chord * to plaster ", but 
Reng. Eko ‘broken brick ', Hi. bhoa ‘broken brick, mortar" (Skt, kpoda-, kaddati, 
ntl | ae thoa-" powder"); Guj. lacho * fomenting or burning feet with a hot 
Irom * == : i * mark made by cautery *, ial n. + dispoloration ' 7 = 
Mop. Dist, ay. hie ¥ cautery ', ide n. spot, discoloration (Skt. lakga 
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Gujarati is now spoken, certainly shows ks > ech.’ It has only two 
words with (k)kA: ithijhakha (cf. Skt. stryadhyaksa-) which with its 
assimilation of s and r is certainly an Eastern form of an administrative 
term, and sam&khitena which as a somewhat technical expression may 
also be an Eastern form. That this development was proper to Girnar 
is strongly supported by the unique sachaya (Gir., xiv, 5), which 
Hultzsch ? rightly explains as equal to *samksaya. Elsewhere, even 
perhaps in Sanskrit, (kéa-—khyd-) ke > (K)\khy; and even 
Shahbazgarhi, which still maintained ks, has kh in samtkhaya. Further, 
this implies that ch < ks, since it apparently coincides with ch < ka, 
was palatal (a pronunciation borne out by the modern languages, 
Marathi, Gujarati and Singhalese in which Skt. (c)ch and ks > (c)eh 
fall together); and that the South-Western change of ks > (ejch 
was independent of the North-Western ky > cerebral (e)ch, by which 
Skt. ks is still distinguished from Skt. (c)ch. 

Forms of Indo-Aryan acquired by non-Aryan jungle tribes some- 
times retain archaisms which are lost in the neighbouring standard - 
languages. We have seen the survival of *akhi as agi in a jungle dialect 
on the extreme east of Bengali? The survival of a word with ch < ks 
in the Bhili dialect of Naikadi, which is used in the wildest parts of 
the Panch Mahals and Rewakantha immediately west of the Gujarati 
area, and which apparently alone among the languages of the West 
preserves the archaic dch-‘ is not without significance as to the 
possibility of an earlier and wider extension of ch forms in the neigh- 
bouring Indo-Aryan region. In the specimen from Lunawada State, 
Rewakantha,® chefar occurs for ‘field’. The preservation of r in the 
group ¢r, as in Girnir and still in some dialects of Gujarati, precludes 
us from supposing an influence of Maharastri chetta- (> Mar. set) 
in which r was assimilated at a much earlier date. 

In the East and Centre, but extending into Panjabi, Lahnda, 
Sindhi, and some of the West Pahari languages, ks > (k)kh. Even 
in our earliest Mid] A. documents there is much mixture of vocabulary 
in this respect *; but where ch forms have entered kA dialects as loans 
the ch is indistinguishable, as in Marathi, from original Skt. (c)ch : 





t Cf. T. Michelson, AOS, 1910, p. 88, quoted by Bloch, lor, cit. 
t CYS. vol. i, Inser. Adoka, p. 26, note 6. 

2 See above, p. 720. | 

4 dchi* ia’, dchati f. ‘ was" beside cha ‘am’, LJ. ix, 3, p. 89. 
a ESI. ix, 3, p. 39. 

« J. Bloch, L'Indo-oryen, p. 51. 
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e.g. Hi. tachnd: pitchna (Skt. tdksati, prechdtt) like Mar. tasné : pusné 
(contrast Ksh. tachun : prichun). 

It appears, then, that Skt, dkseti has its proper phonetic form in 
Shah. aksarhti, Khar. Doc. (h)aék-, Ksh. chuh, MPkt. acchai and Mar. 
dené and perhaps Guj. che, OMaith. akhalu, Bhojp. naikhe, Nagpurii 
nakhi, Madhesi natkhi, and EBeng. (Camka) agi. It is possible that 
AMg. acchai also corresponds directly to Skt. dkseti. It is remarkable 
that, judging from Pischel’s collection of forma," acch- did not exist 
in Sauraseni (in which ks > kkA)= it is most common in Maharias 
coming second in frequency in Ardhamagadhi, 

Among the modern languages the ch forms are to be considered 
loanwords in Hindi, Central and Eastern Pahari, Mod. Maithili, 
Oriya, Bengali? and Assamese - perhaps in Gujarati and Eastern 
Rajasthani. This rather extensive spread of a ch form over kA dialects 
is not surprising when we find the ech form already established in the 
literary languages of Buddhism and Jainism. 

As so often with the individual facts of vocabulary in India, we 
cannot trace the exact path or paths by which acch- spread from the 
West into this Eastern group. But it occurs twice in the Old Bengali 
of the Caryis of Kanha," as the pres. part. acchante ‘ existing, being ’. 
Since generally the language of the Caryas show double consonants 
shortened with compensatory lengthening of the previous vowel,' 
the presence of the short vowel with double consonant in this word 
(contrast, e.¢. ndraa < Pkt. nace- and puchami < prechimi in No. 3) 
suggests that it is a loan-word. And, in fact, it occurs quite frequently 
in the © Buddhist Apabhrarhéa ’ of the same school, in the Dohikoda.® 
Shahidullah * places their composition at the beginning of the eighth 
century A.D., Chatterji ? at the end of the twelfth. P. C. Bagchi ® has 
found in Nepal a fragmentary palm-leaf MS. of the Dohakoéa of 
Saraha dated 220 Nepal sarhvat — 4 p. 1100, 

The further extension of ch forms can be traced in more recent times. 





\ Gr. Pit, Spr., § 480, 

* ch forms have not completely driven out the older forms in Bengali as in the 
negative substantive verb, see below, p. S10, 

a M. Shahidullah, Les Chants mysiques de Kanha ef de Sarcha, p- 116 (No, 11). 
From the other Caryis S, K, Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, P- 831, quotes | ag. acchahu, acchami, 2 ag. acchurai, 

. 8. K. Chatterji, Bengali Language, p.118, 

* Shahidullah, op. eit. pp, 99, 203. 

* op. cit, p, 28. 

* op. cil, p. 119, 


* Iadion Linguistica, v, p. 352. 
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As we have seen, the Varnaratnakara attests the existence in Maithili 
of akhalu till probably the beginning or middle of the fourteenth 
century A.D... By the end of that century or the beginning of the 
fifteenth Vidyipati, who was born in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century,? regularly uses forms of ach-.* Modern Maithili has ch forms 
only.4 . 

In Bhojpuri the substantive verb is bat-, bay- < Skt. vdrtate. But 
in North Muzaffapur, on the edge of the Maithili area, forms of ch- 
(chi, chad, chath) are also used in the masculine plural.* 

Elsewhere the contest between (ia)ch- and (a)/i- (whether < akh- * 
or < ds- < dch- *) and the extension of one at the expense of the other 
can be observed. From the numerous examples of Bhili dialects 
collected by Grierson * we can establish three areas distinguished 
by their forms of the verb ‘ to be’. 

l. The Northern with A-, comprising Magri, Khadak and Kotra 
(both in Mewar), Nyar, Vagdi, and Dhar. This forms a continuous 
area with the A- dialects of West Rajasthani (Mewari and Marwari). 

2. The Central with (@jch-, comprising Naikdi, Alirajpur, Baria, 
Carani, Ahiri of Kacch, Barél, and Pavri. This forms a bridge between 
the ch- areas of East Rajasthani (Jaipuri, Harauti, and part of Malvi) 
on the east, and Gujarati on the west. 

3. The Southern with (a)A-, comprising Mavei, Nori, Rani Bhili, 
Codhri, Gamti, and Dhodia Konkani. This is contiguous to the (a)h- 
area of Khandesi and Marathi. 

Situated on the borders of the Northern and Central areas is the 
Bhili of Ratlam. Here we find he or chai.’ 

Lying between the Central and Southern areas the dialect of 
Rajpipla shows a mixed paradigm :— 

Sg. 1 chit or ahe Pl. 1 dhe, hé 


2 che or dhe 2 dhe, he-ra 
3 dhe, he 3 dhe, he-ra ** 


1 §. K. Chatterji, Varparatadiare, p. I. 

2 G.A. Grierson, Introduction to the Maithili Language, pt. ii, p. 3. 

1 See references in A. F. R. Hoernle and G. A. Grierson, Comp. Diet. Bihari, a.r. 
ochh.. 
* LSI., v. 2, p. 27. 

* G. A. Grierson, Seven Gr. Bihari, pt. ii, p. #4. 

* See below, p. 810. 7 See below, p. 509. 

* LS, ix, 3, pp. 1-201. 

* EST. ix, 3, p. 35. In the specimen on p. 36 occur 1 ag. marti Ad, ni Adi, ni di; 
3 ag. wice Aoi, kartyo he, kareyo che. 

1¢ LSI, ix, 3, p. 35. 
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The East Rajasthani dialect of Nimadi, isolated in the South 
between the /- dialects of Malvi on its north and the (a)h- of Khandesi 
on its south, shows a paradigm in which dh- has invaded the 1 pl. :— 


Sg. 1 che Pl. 1 dya 
2 che 2 cho 
8 che 3 che} 


Replacement of a homonym is a circumstance favourable to dialectal 
borrowing. Thus Sindhi, among other languages, in which rt > ¢(t), 
has katan* ‘to spin’ (< kart-, of. Skt. krndtti and Pkt. kattat), but 
uses an Eastern form katan* ‘to cut’ (< Skt. kértati, cf. Pkt. kattat 
and katfai). In those languages in which ks > kkh, dkgeti would become 
homonymous with dkhyati ‘ says, which does, in fact, survive in 
Pa. akkhati, Pkt. akkhdi, Ksh, (Doda Siraji) akho ‘ word’, Pj. akkhna 
‘to say’, Lah. adkhan, Si. dkhanu, Guj. akhva, Bhili and Rajasth. 
akh-, OHi. adkhnd. Conversely, it would seem to be not mere chance that 
in the East, where on the evidence of dialects in the Bihari and Bengali 
areas akkh- <dkseti survived, there is now no trace of *akkh- < 
dkhyats. 

It may now be agreed that a verb, for which in respect both of 


meaning and form Skt. dkseti provides an acceptable origin, appears 


as the substantive and auxiliary verb ‘ to be’ in its expected dialectal 
form in various parts of the Indo-Aryan domain, although one form, 
that of the West or South-West, has spread beyond its proper 
boundaries. Like the verb ‘to be’ in many other languages, it has 
been liable to various shortenings which have not affected normal 
full words. In OMaith. we have akhalu, not *akh-, though it is 
impossible to say whether this was a shortening of akh- or an earlier 
change of *akkh- to akh-. Bhojpuri khe has lost the initial vowel 
altogether, like many of the languages with ch forms, such as Ksh. 
chuh, Nep. cha, Guj. che. If Bengali still has ache in the present, it has 
lost its vowel in the past chila, and even in the present when it 1s 
used as an auxiliary, kari(te) ache > korce. 

It has been established that not only vowels, but also consonants, 
in inflectional elements, in certain frequently used adjectives and 
verbs, in pronouns, and terms of address and postpositions, have 
experienced changes not found in normal full words. In inflectional 
elements -ss- > -s- and -s- > -h-®+ in the adjectives “big, ‘ good ', 





1 LSI, ix, 2, pp. 315-16, 
* JRAS. 1927, p, 239 #. 
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‘all’ double consonants have been shortened, e.g. Panjabi, which 
maintains double consonants, has vada, bhala, sab < Pkt. vadda-, 
bhalla-, savea-. In the verb ‘to say’ Pj. -kh- > -h-, ahya* beside 
akinad; in the verb ‘to go’ Bhad. -ch- > -h-:  gahnii < gdechati ; 
in the verb ‘ to be ’ -t- (< -tt-) > -r- or disappears altogether : Bhojpuri 
bate > bare and ba. In postpositions ~jh- and -kh- > -h- in OHI. 
mahi ‘in’ < majhi (cf. majh ‘ middle’); OHi. kiahu (> Hi. ko) 
< *hakhu, cf. OBeng. kakhu ® (beside kakh ‘ armpit"); OGu). pahatrin 
‘ by, near’ is perhaps < pakhaim (cf. Guj. pakh ° side, party ') rather 
than OGuj. pasaih, which survives as pase? 

Similar developments are certainly to be expected in the verb 
‘to be’: and in Skt. bhdvati we have evidence, not only, according 
to J. Wackernagel,* that ava became o as early as the Vedic period, 
but also that in the earliest MidIA. documents the initial consonant 
has already lost its occlusion, Pa. hott, etc. 

Bloch * derives Mar. asné ‘to exist, be’, from Pkt. acchai ; 
but, unlike J, T. Molesworth,® he separates this from ahné ‘to be’, 
for which together with Si. di-,? OHi. ad-, Pj. Hi., ete., A-, he 
tentatively suggests Skt. dbhavati, But dbhavati does not occur in 
Pali, and Prakrit according to the Paiasaddamahannava of H. T. Seth 
has only the past participle ahia-. Apart from the fact that the 
modern languages show no trace of o or u (< ava), it appears unlikely 
that a verb so widely represented in the modern languages should have 
left practically no trace in MidIA. Far more likely 1s it that asné 
or *asné became Ghné in the function of the simple substantive 
verb. This accords with the difference of meaning as defined by 
J. Stevenson *: asnd ‘to be usually, continue to be’, ahneé ° to be’ 
Both forms occur as auxiliaries in the Jfdnedvari, written in a.D. 1290 
but revised later.® 

This assumption is rendered still more probable when we consider 





‘In view of the phonetic weakness of the verb ‘to say" in several languages 
this derivation is far more probable than that it is << Skt. dha. 

® Reames, Comp, Gr., ii, p. 257; and & K. Chatterji, Bengali Lang., p. 761. 

27T. N. Dave, A study of the Gujarilt Language in the Sixteenth Century V'.8., 
p- 161. 

* Altindioche Grammatil, § 108. 

* A Dictionary, Mardthi and English, 8.¥. 

? The rect is more properly dA-. The nasalization, when it appears, depends upon 
the nasalization of a terminational syllable: thus dhe : aha. 

* Principles of Murathee Grammar, pp. 113, 114. 

* J. Bloch, op. cit., p. 35. 
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the kh forms derived from dkseti. Magahi beside emphatic and archaic 
(women’s) 3 pl. Aakhin ‘ are’ has unemphatic Aahin. 

It may be observed from the English sentences he’s here: he isn’t 
here; they're here : they aren’t here, that in the negative sentences the 
verb may carry more stress than in the positive. In Nepali, where an 
original monosyllable maintains its length (e.g. so, ko, jo < Skt. sé, 
ké, y6), *chai (< acchat) became cha, but remained in the negative 
chaina. So in the Bihari dialect of Kurmali Thar? we have nekhe 
“1s not’ beside adhe ‘is’, and Nagpuria ® nakhe beside ahe. There can 
be little doubt that in these cases the dh- forms are derived from akh- 
forms. It may be further presumed that in languages, which no longer 
preserve any trace of kA forms, their dh- is the unemphatic derivative 
of earlier dkh-. Traces of this ah-, not entirely driven out by Western 
acch-, are to be seen even in Bengali; for corresponding to the present 
of the positive substantive verb dchi, etc., we have the negative :— 


neha muna 
nahe nahen 4 


Lastly, among these languages some, beside dh-, have less emphatic 
forms beginning with h-. Thus in East Hindi: Bagheli 3 pl. ahen 
beside Aai®: West Hindi: Bundeli 3 sg. ay beside fAe,* Kanauji 
| pl. Ghinu beside usual hanu,? Banaphari 3 sp. ghai beside hai It 
is clear that the h-forms are derived from dh-, and that this derivation, 








as Bloch suggested, must be extended to those languages, such as 
Standard Hindi, which possess only A- forms, e.g, Hi. hai.” 


This (d)h- provides the present, and in some cases the past, of the 
substantive and auxiliary verb over the whole of the Central and 
North-Western area of India proper, namely Bihari (except Maithili 
with ch- and Bhojpuri with bat, bay-), East and West Hindi, Panjabi, 


' 1G. A. Griereon, Seven Gr. Bihari, pt. tii, p. 32. 

* LSI. v, 2, p. 148, 

* LSI. v, 2, p. Sa. 

| 1D. Anderson, A Manual of the Bengali Language, p. 15. 

' LST, vi, p- B. 

* LSI. ix, 1, p. 93. 

" LSE. ix, 1, p, 402, 

* LSI, ix, 1, p. 483. 
_ * Twas cloarly wrong in Nep, Dict, av. hunu in connecting these forms with Hi. 
hond, Nep, Aunw, ete., which are < Skt. bAdeats, thongh the two verbs have exercised 
mutual influence on each other. There is much chance of confusion when the two wards 
Ser only in their vowels: Hi. hai * in’ < dipeti, hoy * may be' < badvati 
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West Pahari, Lahndi, Sindhi, and West Rajasthani. It will be 
observed that except for a small enclave in West Pahari (viz. 
Bhadrawahi and Bhalesi in which Skt. ks > ch) this area coincides 
with that to which the change, ks > kkA, belongs. 

To sum up, Skt. d-kgeti? provides the present tense of the sub- 
stantive and auxiliary verb over almost the whole domain of Modern 
Indo-Aryan. It has in a few regions been supplemented, and here and 
there replaced, by rah- ‘to remain’ and by descendants of Skt. 
vdrtate. Only on the fringes are other verbs employed : in Singhalese 
as-, sad-, stha-- in Gypsy? and Dardic ‘ and a little group at the east end 
of West Pahari forms of as- or of ds-. The isolated Rajasthani group 


1 Mandedli, LS. ix, 4, p. 724; Mandeaji Pahigi, p. 746; Camedli, p. 780; Gadi 
p. 799; Curihi, p. 825; Patgwili, p. 851; Bhadrawihi and Bhalesi, p. 893; Padari, 
p. S06, 

® Bloch (Jind. Ling., ii, p. 32) showing that the of Kashmiri | eg. chus ts < (a jamie, 
supports Gricrson’s assumption (Garke-Festgabe, p. 30) that this tense with its variation 
for gender is derived from a past participle, Pkt. acchia- [= Skt. dkyita-]. But with 
the exception of this and perhaps the Hunza [dom verb referred to below (note 4), 
the forms of the present tense everywhere seem to be derived from the present tense 
of Sanskrit (BSOS. v, p. 138). Where, as in Maithili, there is differentiation of 
gender, it has been introduced secondarily through the influence of the participial 

Sg: 


FPL. 
m. f. m. E 
1 chit chi chat chan 
2 chase ches chou chew 
3 cha che chon chin. 


the separate feminine forms may be due to a purely phonetic change, whereby cha-, 
preceded by the final 7 of a feminine substantive, adjective, or participle, became che- 
(which before a nasal regularly > chi-). The 1 pl. f. cha (instead of *cheil) is due 
to the analogy of the 1 sg. chil, in which there is no a to be influenced by a preceding 
-i, ‘The present tense with its special feminine forms, 

2 ag. m. carchas << *carodw (or -0) chas <<" caramfo (or ~20) acchan 

f. carchea <“caradi (or -f) chas < caramii (or id) aechasi, 
provides a marked contrast with the future in -ne, Here in the feminine no -if precedes 
the auxiliary ; and consequently, 95 Rajguru Hemcandra in his Gorkha -bhasd-cylibaran, 
p. 80, specifically points out, there is no change for gender in the auxiliary :-— 
Bg 


, PL. 
m and f. m. and f. 
2 gerne chaos garne chau 
3 garne cho garne chan 


4 J. Bloch, Indian Linguistics, ii, pp. 27 ff. 

« Nevertheless, Lieut.-Col. D, L. BR. Lorimer in letter dated 2nd October, 1935, 
informs me that in the language of the Doms of Hunza, of which the vocabulary ia 
largely Shina or akin to Shina, the present tense of the verb ‘ to be ° is -— 


Sg. 1 cis (or cA-t) Pl. 1 oo 
2 oii 2 cid 
3 m. cd 3 of 


f. cf 





al 
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with s- in Mewati and Ahirwati and the Bhili of Mahikantha, Jhabui, 
and the Panchmahals, are perhaps formations from the past tense 
which Bloch has shown to be very widely based on the imperfect 
of Skt. as-. 

The descendants of dketi appear in their normal phonetic form with 
ks in the Shahbazgarhi inscription of Agoka and in the Kharosthi 
documents from Niya; with ch (distinguished from ¢h < Skt. cch) 
in Kashmiri and its closely related dialects of Poguli, Doda Siraji, 
and Rambani; with ech (which falls together with original Skt. ech) 
in Prakrit (especially Maharastri), becoming ch in Gujarati and s in 
Marathi; with KA in isolated parts of Bihari and the extreme east of 
Bengali. If kh forms existed generally in the East, they have been 
driven out by ch forms of the West. We were able to trace the process 
of replacement in the Maithili area. 

Where dkh- persisted, we observed the tendency in the unstressed 
forms to change -kh- to -h-, which supported the derivation from 
akh- of the (4)h- forms found over the whole of the rest of the ks > bh 
area. The Sindhi @hi-, preserving evidence in its paradigm of an original 
stem ending in -e-, added cogency to this assumption. 

1 BSL. xxxiii, pp. 55 ff. 


Some Dravidian Prefixes‘ 
By Epwtmy H. Tvurrie 


| Seo regularly has a for ancient short e, and ¢ for ancient weak- 
| stressed ai. Brahui kane (me) corresponds to a blend of 
Tamil dative enakku and accusative ennai, with the dative-formant 
prefixed instead of being suffixed: kane < *kenai. This inversion of 
the usual arrangement, parallel with English thereby = by that, is one 
of the few cases where a prefix is plainly visible in Dravidian. Another 
example, explained below, is to be seen in Brahui dér (who) for 
*ér, and in the equivalent Kanara darw beside Gru and jaru, corre- 
sponding to Tamil jar =< *ehar. With regard to recogr ized elements of 
inflexion and word-formation, Dravidian is nearly always suffixal, 
not prefixal: this is why I have ventured to compare Dravidian 
with Nubian, which is likewise usually suffixal and only rarely prefixal 
(JAOS., 1932, vol. 52, p. 133). 

In the American Journal of Philology, 1919, vol. 40, p. 84, I have 
shown that initial sn became A in Brahui; A (from s) in Gondi; ¢ in 
Kui: ¢ in Malto; nin Kanara and Tamil; ¢ in Telugu; f, 4, and A 
in the three dialects of Tulu, Afterward, in order to explain a similar 
variation of initial sounds, I evolved the theory of an ancient zn, 
supposed to make n in the southern tongues ; d in Brihui; A or zero 
in Géndi: s in Kui; ¢ in Kurukh-Malto (A. J. Ph., 1925, vol. 44, 
p. 71). The evidence for the assumed developments was taken mainly 
from the following words: Kanara nélige, Tamil nd, nakku, Telugu 
ndlike, naluka, Tulu nalaji, Brahui dui, Kurukh tatz@ (tongue) ; 
Kanara netiar, Telugu netturu, Brabui ditar (blood); southern mir 
and niru, Brihui dir, Géndi éar, ér, j@r, jar, Kui siru (water); Telugu 
néru, Brahui *dar, Kui sud@, Malto toro (mouth), Gondi mussor (nose). 
Brihui *dér is apparently represented by Dardic dér (mouth) ; former 
contact of Brahui and Dardic is shown by Brihui dii = Dardic du 
(hand). Géndi mus- in mussor corresponds to Malto muso (nose), 53 
being kept where a simple s should have become A or zero. The ending 
of Kui suda seems to have come from a Kolarian equivalent *moda 
or *muda represented in the compound tomod (JAOS., 1926, vol. 46, 

+ In the following remarks, aa in my other writings on Dravidian, I uso j with the 
value of Dutch j. 
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p. 310). The ending of Tulu ndlaji was evidently taken from Tuli 
baji (mouth). 

Singhalese regularly has d for an ancient initial voiced palatal 
occlusive, as in dana (knee), diva (tongue); the development was 
probably through dé, dz, 8. Apparently an older form of Brahui dui, 
such as *diw or “div, was taken from Singhalese before that tongue 
emigrated from Northern India, In const: ucting the 2n-theory, I over- 
looked the probable source of Brahui dui. The word must be removed 
from the list. Contact of Brihui and premigrational Singhalese is 
apparently shown by Brahui é (that) and 6 (that), corresponding to 
the equivalent Singhalese 2- and 6-. 

The 2n-theory, upset by a belated discovery of Géndi nattur (blood), 
must be discarded. Such a word as “ hare” might well travel—with 
the thing so named—from Géndi to other Dravidian tongues: Kanara 
mola (hare), instead of a normal *mosal corresponding to Tamil mujal 
and sual, is evidently based on an older form of Gandi malal =< *molal, 
and Brihui mura likewise looks like a borrowing from the Géndi 
word. But it is hard to believe that tribes of hunters could have lost 
their word for ‘“‘ blood” and then taken it from another Dravidian 
tongue. 

In literary Kanara the word adu (that thing) is sometimes prefixed 
to an interrogative, as addr (who) for simple ar. This queer construction 
is probably derived from the sentence ad én (that [is] what ?), misunder- 
stood as a simple word (what), and explains the d that is prefixed to 
Brihui dé and Kanara daru (who). It also gives a clue to the 
explanation of din Brahui ditar, dir, *dér. | 

In most varieties of Dravidian we find at least two simple vowels 

sed as demonstrative adjectives, Ordinary Géndi has lost the demon- 
strative adjectives, and uses pronouns instead, as ad malél beside 
Kanara 4 mola, Tamil a mmujal or a mmucal (that hare). We may 
assume such a use of pronouns in other varieties of early Dravidian. 
Thus it is easy to explain Brahui dir as owing its d to *ad *ir ; compare 
English the tother from that other. I now believe that an initial d in 
Brihui nouns, where it corresponds to a southern n, or to southern 
zero (if there are any such cases), is a pretix of the kind just stated. 
It is also possible that a sentence like *ad *ir (that [is] water) was 
mistaken for a simple noun (water) and reduced to dir. 

Ancient s has generally disappeared in Southern Dravidian, and 
seems to be lost medially in Géndi-Kui and initially in Kurukh-Malto 
(4. J. Ph., 1919, vol, 40, p. 83). The lost medial s may be replaced by 
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hiatus-fillng v <w org <gw<w. Thus *asan (he) is the basis of 
Kurukh as, Géndi on- < *aun < *awan, Kui aan-, avan-, Telugu 
van- < *awan, Kanara ava, Tamil avan. Kurukh has added n to 
né (who) by misdivision of *asan *é (he [is] who ‘): when *asan 
was reduced to *asa before consonants, the group *asan *é kept n 
and was misdivided as *asa né. English was formerly encumbered 
with sexless genders like those of Latin; it has lost them, aside from 
a feminine applied mainly to artificial objects. We may assume that 
early Dravidian possessed sexless genders, and that in mir and perhaps 
other such words the n came from the end of a prefixed *asan, the 
maseuline demonstrative; compare English a newt from an evete. 

Another explanation of prefixed n 1s possible. Beside the inflected 
genitive ena, Tamil has en (my) without any suffix. This form becomes 
enn before a vowel. If a similar *enn was formerly used in the other 
Dravidian tongues, we might assume that its final n became by 
misdivision the initial n of words often combined with “‘my", such 
as ndlige, nellar, noru. 

Ancient initial sn became s in early Géndi-Kui and ¢ in Kurukh- 
Malto. By assuming a reduction of prefixed *asan through *asn 
to *sn, or a misdivision of *asn combined with a noun, we have an 
explanation for the s of Kui suda, Gandi -sor, and for the ¢ of Kurukh 
tatza, Malto toro. Kui siru seems to represent *asir < ticar, beside 
Kanara esaru <*icar (boiled water); but *icar is apparently 3 
compound corresponding to Géndi atjar (boiling water), from attand 
(boil) and a variant of ér not otherwise in use. 

In conclusion I would assume that, aside from dui, the words 
listed above may have had the basic forms *alak (tongue), *idhur 
or *udhir (blood), *ihar (water), *or (mouth). The word for ~ tongue " 
is similar to Kolarian alang or lang. The word for “ water ”’ is similar 
to Malay ajér. The word for * blood’ looks like Aryan rudhira. 

It is probable that further research would reveal other Dravidian 
words having consonants prefixed in some way or ways like what I 
have suggested. An obvious example is Tamil neruppu (fire) beside 


eri (burn). 
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Joan Josua Ketelaar of Elbing, author of the First 
Hindustani Grammar 


By J. Pu. Voorn 


| his Linguistic Survey of India,’ Sir George Grierson has drawn 

attention to the first Hindistini grammar, and given some 
particulars about its author, Joan Josua Ketelaar, who was a German 
in the service of the Dutch East India Company. In the present 
paper I wish to supplement the information regarding Ketelaar’s 
career by means of some biographical data mostly drawn from the 
Company's records preserved in the “ Rijks Archief” at The Hague.* 

Ketelaar’s real family name was Kettler. He was born at Elbing 
on the Baltic, 25th December, a.p. 1659, as the eldest son of 
the bookbinder Josua Kettler. The future ambassador to the Great 
Mogul and to the Shah of Persia started his career in the humble 
profession of his father. But while a bookbinder's apprentice, he 
grossly misbehaved, robbing his master and even trying to poison 
him. It may be that the master-bookbinder was a disagreeable 
person, Anyhow, young Kettler was dismissed, and went off first 
to Dantzig, where he committed another theft, and then to Stockholm. 
This happened in the year 1680. 

Two years later we meet him again at Amsterdam, where he 
takes service under the East India Company, which used to draw 
a large number of its lower personnel from Germany. Kettler now 
becomes “‘ Ketelaar ’, and it appears that with his name his conduct 
also changed. In May, 1682, he sailed to Batavia in the ship "t Waper 
van Allonaar, and in 1683 was sent from there to Surat, where he 
started as a“ pennist” or clerk. Evidently he did well, for he made 
quick promotion. In 1687, his chief, Anthony Vogel, who was Senior 
Merchant and Deputy Director of the Dutch factory at Surat, made 
him “ Assistant’ at fl. 20 p.m. 


t L.S8.1., vol. ix, Caleutta, 1916, part i, pp. 6-8. Cf. also Proc, A.S.B,, May, 1895. 

* I wish here to give expression to my gratitude for assistance kindly rendered by 
Dr. R. Bylsma, Keeper of the State Records, The Hague, Dr. F. W. Stapel, and 
Dr, A. J. Bernet Kempers. To Dr. Stapel 1 owe moat of the information regarding 
Ketelaar's career in India. 
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In 1696 he was promoted to the rank of accountant (* boek- 
houder ”’) on a monthly pay of 30 guilders. In this capacity he was 
employed first at the Company's head office at Surat, subsequently 
as deputy (“ secunde "’) in the factory at Ahmadabad and, from 1700, 
as chief of the factory at Agra. In 1701, on account of his ability, 
he was raised to the rank of a Junior Merchant (*“ onderkoopman "’) 
at f. 40 p.m. for a period of five years. 

During the years 1705-8 he was twice deputed to Mokka in Arabia, 
with the object of purchasing coffee. Notwithstanding great difficulties, 
including an encounter with a French pirate, Ketelaar fulfilled this 
task to the satisfaction of his superiors, After his return from his 
first voyage to Arabia he was promoted to the rank of “ Merchant” 
on a salary of fl. 65 p.m. This happened by a Resolution of the 
Governor-General in Council, dated 15th December, 1706. 

Ketelaar was still away on his second Arabian expedition when 
the Central Government at Batavia decided to employ him again 
at Surat, “on account of his experience and capacity in the Moorish 


* language and customs.” This was on Tth September, 1708. By the 


same Resolution he was appointed “ Senior Merchant” at a monthly 
salary of 75 guilders. About this time, the Governor-General and his 
Council had projected an Embassy to be sent to the successor of 
Aurangzeb, who had died in the preceding year, as soon as the chance 
of war would have decided who of his sons was to be that successor. 
It was thought that Ketelaar might be usefully employed in this 
important mission. 

The man first intended to be the Company's ambassador to the 
Great Mogul was Cornelis Besuyen, the Director of the Surat factory, 
and Ketelaar was selected to be his deputy. But when the former 
died after a lingering illness, Ketelaar took his place, both as Director 
of Surat and as head of the Embassy. The respective Resolution 
of the Governor-General in Council is dated 1st August, 1711. 

By this time Ketelaar had already started on his expedition," 
which took him to Lahore, where Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah was 
encamped, While the negotiations were still in progress, that emperor 
suddenly died on 28th February, 1712; the Dutch Ambassador then 
became a witness of the series of fights fought under the walls of 





iit An English translation of the journal of Ketelaar's Embassy was published in 
docutrnal of the Panjab Historical Society, vol. X (1929), An edition of the original 
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Lahore by the four sons of the deceased emperor, and ending with 
the victory of the eldest son, Jahandar Shah. The Dutch Embassy 
accompanied the new emperor on his march to Delhi in the hot 
season of 1712, and stayed in the capital during the ensuing rains. 
All the time the negotiations about the firmans, the acquisition of 
which was the chief aim of Ketelaar’s mission, were protracted, 
and at last, after incredible procrastination, the coveted documents 
were obtained. 

In October, the Ambassador started on his return journey by way of 
Agra, Gwalior, Narwar, Sironj, Sarangpur, Ujjain, Dohad, and Godhra. 
On their journey from Surat to Agra the Hollanders had travelled 
through Rajpitana not by the usual road, but by a shorter route, 
which took them through Mewar. The rulers of Rajpitana, whose 
territories they passed, and especially the Rana of Udaipur facilitated 
their progress. It was the high-handedness of an imperial officer 
subordinate to the siibahdar of Ajmir, which caused serious trouble. 
They also had to pay considerable sums on account of rahdari, espe cially 
when crossing the dominions of the Jat chief Churaman. 

On their return journey through Central India they met with 
much more serious difficulties, and had repeatedly to fight their way 
through the peasantry in revolt. They encountered almost every 
species of brigands by which the highways of India were then infested — 
Mewatis, grasias, Bhils, and Kalis, Besides, large sums had to be 
spent to secure the necessary escorts from the Rajpit chiefs of Malwa, 
although on the whole these petty rulers were friendly. The passage | 
through the mountainous regions of Jhabua and Bariya was attended 
with great hardships. When, at last, the Embassy reached Gujarat, 
they were greeted with the unpleasant news of Jahandar’s defeat. 
The victory of Farrukhsiyar meant that all hardships had been sustained 
in vain, for it was not to be expected that the new emperor would 
acknowledge the privileges granted by his uncle. This was all the 
more disappointing, as the expenditure incurred on the Embassy 
had been enormous, No wonder that the authorities at Batavia 
were little pleased with the negative results of the costly mission. 
The blame was laid on the ambassador, although it could not be 
denied that Ketelaar had shown throughout a remarkable courage, 
tact, and patience. 

That this was silently recognized we may infer from the fact that 
in 1715 he was entrusted again with an important mission to the 
Persian Court. We do not wish here to give an account of Ketelaar's 
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Persian embassy." It may suffice to state that on this occasion, too, 
he exhibited a remarkable ability, But both on the journey from the 
coast to Ispahin and during his prolonged stay at the capital he 
suffered from ill-health, and after his return he died at Gamroon 
(Bandar Abbas) on 12th May, 1718. His remains were buried in 
the Dutch cemetery outside the town, and a monument, described 
as a “pyramid, 30 cubits high", was erected over his grave. This 
monument is no longer extant,? 

Ketelaar had bequeathed a large sum of money to the Protestant 
churches in his native town, Elbing. One of these churches, named 
“ 4um_ heiligen Leichnam ", purchased for the money a new organ, 
which was erected against the western wall. The cost was 1,562 
florins 29 groschen. An oil-painted portrait of the donor may still 
be seen at the side of the organ. It shows a full face, with a straight 
nose and resolute chin, covered with a profuse periwig according to 
the fashion of the period. In a Latin work, Elbinga Litterata (Elbing, 
1742), p. 90, it is recorded that Ketelaar’s nephew, Samuel Griitner, 
who had accompanied his uncle on his Persian embassy, and was 
the executor of his will, thus became the owner of three large-sized 
volumes in which Ketelaar had given his own biography in the Dutch 
language. The author calls these volumes “publica luce, si quid 
recte judico, dignissima”’; but, unfortunately, they are no longer 
traceable. It is very much to be hoped that some day they may come 
to light again. 

A manuscript copy of Ketelaar’s Hindiisténi grammar is preserved 
in the ‘‘ Rijks-Archief” at The Hague. It has the following title: 
‘ Instructie off onderwijsinge der Hindoustanse, en Persiaanse Talen, 
hevens hare declinatie en conjugatie, als mede vergeleykinge der 
hindoustanse med de hollandse maat en gewighten mitsgaders 
beduydingh eenieger moorse namen ete. door Joan Josua Ketelaar, 
Elbingensem en gecopieert door Isaacq van der Hoeve, van Uytreght. 


* Bir George Grierson haa quoted some particulars from the curious account of 
a German soldier, named Johann Gottlieb Worms, who belonged to the ambassador's 
bodyguard. It was published with some other writings of the same author at Dresden 
in 1737 under the title Out-Indian. und Persianische Reisen by a German pastor, 
M. Crispinus Weisen, A second edition appeared at Leipzig in 1745, 
* The British Consul at Bandar Abbas has informed me that there existed “ a very 
old ruin in the shape of a monument situated on the border of the oldest part of the 
‘own once Gambroon), which was known as " Goor-i-Ferangh * (Europeans’ grave), 
but this ruin, and others in close vicinity to it, were demolished about twenty-five 
ars ago, when it was decided to build now houses on the site,” 
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Tot Leckenauw A®° 1698." In English: “ Instruction or Turtion in 
the Hindistani and Persian languages, besides their declension and 
conjugation, together with a comparison of the Hindistani with the 
Dutch weights and measures, likewise the significance of sundry 
*Moorish’* names, ete., by Joan Josua Ketelaar, Elbingensem, and 
copied by Isaac van der Hoeve of Utrecht. At Lucknow, A° 1698.” 

We have seen that in 1700 Ketelaar was put in charge of the 
Dutch factory at Agra. In a letter dated 14th May of that year the 
Director and Council of Surat sent instructions to Ketelaar and his 
deputy Isaac van der Hoeve regarding the management of the Agra 
factory which was then re-established. From this letter it is evident 
that both Ketelaar and his assistant had been employed in those 
parts before for a considerable time. This is a point of some importance, 
as we may conclude that Ketelaar had acquired his knowledge of 
the language not only in Gujarat, but also at Agra and Lucknow, 
where Hindiistini is spoken in a much purer form. The copy now at 
The Hague was written by Ketelaar’s assistant at Lucknow in 1698, 
and we may perhaps assume that the grammar had been completed 
by its author in the same year or shortly before. 

The Dutch original was never printed and the manuscript copy 
at The Hague is the only one known to exist. A Latin translation 
of it was published by David Mill(ius), professor of Oriental languages 
in the University of Utrecht, in his Miscellanea Orientalia.’ It ts 
through this work that the grammar has become known. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji? has given a detailed account of 
Ketelaar's Hindistani grammar in its Latin garb. He arrives at 
the conclusion that the Hindistani on which the grammar ts based 
is not a very pure language, but the patois spoken in the bazars 
(baz@ra bali) at Bombay and Surat. I doubt whether this qualifica- 
tion is quite correct. It is perhaps largely due to the transliteration 
of the Hindastani words which is necessarily unsatisfactory and 
clumsy, as it is not based on a scientific system. In all probability 
Ketelaar could neither read nor write Hindfistani; he had to depend 
on hearing and produced the sounds in writing as best as he could, 
according to the spelling of the Dutch language. The difficulty 
came in when he had to deal with phonetic values which do not exist 
in that language, such as the palatal and cerebral consonants. 


1 Mill's Misrellanea Orientalia forms part of his Dissertationes Selectae, published 
at Leyden in 1743, | 
* Dwivedi Abhinandan Granth, Benares, 1933, pp. 14-203. 
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{t does not seem very likely that a man in Ketelaar’s Position 
derived his knowledge of Hindistani mainly from the bazir. He 
had no doubt daily dealings with people of the lower classes, such 
as the “peons” in the service of the East India Company, but: his 
work brought him also into contact with respectable Indians belonging 
to the commercial caste. These were in the first place the brokers 
(dalal) or agents (wakil) who played such an important part in the 
trade of the Europeans in India. They were invariably merchants 
of good standing, such as Mohan Das whose fame for charity was so 
great that his house was spared when Shivaji plundered Surat. 

In the course of his mission to the Imperial Court, we see Ketelaar 
in touch with the highest dignitaries, In the journal of the Embassy, 
it is mentioned that, when paying a visit to the amir-ul umari Zulfiqar 
Khan, he conversed with the latter in Hindiistani, whilst his deputy, 
Rogier Beerenaard, made use of Persian. We also find it stated that 
the ambassador was on friendly terms with a man like Amanat Khan, 
who was the sihahddr first of Gujarat, and later of Malwa, 

Tt occurs to me that the versions of sacred texts reproduced from 
Ketelaar’s grammar by Sir George Grierson and Dr. 8. K. Chatterji 
do not reflect the language of the bazar. How far his Hindistani 
has been influenced by Gujarati or by the patois of the Western ports 
Tam unable to decide. As a first attempt Ketelaar’s “‘ Instructie ’ may 
be regarded as a creditable production. Although obviously intended 
to serve the practical purposes of trade, it betrays a scholarly curiosity 
which is also noticeable in the account of his Indian Embassy. 


Altindische und mittelindische Miszellen 
Von J. WAcKERNAGEL 


1. SUBHRETAM BHR- 

LTPERS. whriam abaram ist von Tedesco, Zschr. fiir Indol. 2, 44 ff., 
und von Altheim ebenda 3, 33, zu richtiger Deutung dbnlicher 
Awesta-Stellen verwertet worden. (Vgl. auch Lommel, Or. Literatur- 
#tg. 1934, 180, der eine leise Abweichung zwischen den beiden Sprachen 
in der Verwendung der Phrase feststellt.) Merkwiirdiger Weise hat 
keiner der beiden Gelehrten darauf hingewiesen, dass sich dieselbe 
Wendung auch im Indischen findet, Schon der Rigveda bietet 4, 50, 
ic, brhaspdtim yah sibhytam bibhdrti ,,der den Brhaspati hoch in 
Ehren halt “ und 9, 97, 24d rtdm bharat sibhrtam edrv induh ,, Indu 
triigt gut die schéne Ordnung“. Dazu kommt aus der Brahmana- 
Prosa PB. 8, 8, 16,.ta@ abruvan ,, subhrtam no abhargir ™ itt ; tasmat 
saubharam ,,sie sagten : , wohl gepflegt hast du uns‘; daher 
der Name saubhara “ ; wal die entsprechende Stelle JB. 1, 187, 

80 "bravit,, sublilam vi imah praja abkarsam “ iti ; tad eva saubharasya 
saubharatvam, subhriam prajam bibharti, ya eva veda. 

Die Uberlieferung gibt an diesen Stellen das mit su- beginnende 
Wort nicht ganz gleichmissig wieder. Im PB. neben dem pluralischen 
Akkusativ nah mit der Endung -am; im JB. an der ersten Stelle 
neben dem pluralischen imah prajah ebenso (allerdings in der 
Entstellung zu suvratam), wiihrend an der zweiten Stelle neben dem 
Singular prajam die Handschriften zwischen subhytam und sabhytam 
schwanken. Caland schreibt im JB. durchweg subhytam ; es wire 
dann anzunehmen, dass in der Prosa das mit su- beg rinnende Adjektiv, 
das im. RV. wie im Iranischen mit dem substantivischen Objekt 
kongruierte, erstarrt ware. Man kénnte geneigt sein statt dessen 
vielmehr die Kongruenz das Adjektivs auch an den Stellen der 
Brahmanas durchzufiihren, also im PB. subhyta(h), im JB. subhpta(h) 
und subhrtam zu schreiben. Aber das Schwanken der Endung wieder- 
holt sich, wie wir gleich sehen werden, anderwirts. 

Die Wendung erhalt sich in weiterer vorklassischer Prosa mit 
su-sambhrta-: Baudh. 2, 6 (p. 45, 8), ean susambhrtan sambharan 
punar eva sambharati ; 7, 6 (p. 208, 8), susambhytam sambharanyam 
sambhytya (Caland, Das rituelle Stitra des Baudhayana, p. 52). 
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Also mag die altpersisch-awestische Wendung hubrtam bar- zwar 
une locution traditionelle ot religieuse “ sein, wie Benveniste in 
Bull. Soe. ing., 31, 63 f., und § 220 Anm. seiner Neubearbeitung 
von Meillets Grammaire dy Vieux Perse meint ; ber man hat kaum 
einen Grund mit ihm dahinter ,, une action méde ‘‘ zu vermuten. 
Vielmehr liegt darin ein viel alteres den Indern und Iraniern gemein- 
sames Erbstiick yor. 

Eine Menge solcher den beiden Sprachen gemeinsamen Wort- 
etuppen und Phrasen ist lingst nachgewiesen, Noch neuerdings hat 
Lommel (Zschr, fiir Indol., 8, 270 ff.) auf den schon von Bartholomae 
bemerkten Parallelismus zwischen jAw araSud Aistonta », Standen 
hilfsbereit “ und vedischem srdhv/s asthat usw. hingewiesen. Veal. auch 
azd(a)-kara, ,, Kundmacher “ jn Elephantine mp. azdegar (Schaeder, 
Iran. Beitr, 1, 66) gegenitiber ai. addhad-ky-1, das zu der Entsprechung 
zwischen gAw. vista. . - and: ved. addhd vid- + ZuVerliissig wissen “ 
hinzukommt; nicht zu gedenken der zahlreichen gememnsamen 
nominalen und verbalen Komposita. (Vel. upart-éyena- unten.) 

igens ist weder die Wendung Aubrtam bar- im Tranischen, noch 


ufrasta) pars- hingewiesen, das neben singularischem und pluralischem 
Objektakkusativ ,, griindlich strafen “ bedeutet. Aber auch awestische 
Parallelen sind, allerdings in anderem Sinne, schon beigebracht 
worden. So Yt. 10, 68, yat dim hu-iriztom trinazxti ,, wohin er ihn 
miichtig dahinschiessen |gast “ ; Visp. 14, 1, gad huframarata 
Jramaramna, hufrayasta Sréyaéyantam (abnlich 16, 0 yasnam . . . -om) 
die Gatha gut hersagend, gut weihend « 

Aus dem Altindischen liefort die Brihmana- und die Sitraprosa 
weitere Beispiele: KB. 2, 1 (4, 3 L.) supratyiidhan angaran pratyithet 
» &r schiebe die Kohlen gehérig zuriick “* (vel. SSS, 2, 8, 15 [angarén] 
Supratyilhan pratyuhya) : Vadhilas, 59 (ed. Caland, Acta or., 4, 165 f) 


* ai. adhd mit Ey. ist bis jotet anechoinend nur in dem Gana *itedt bezeugt: nun 
dient die iranischs Enteprechung zum Boweis dafir, wie echt das Zeugnis des 
Gapapitha und wie alt dis Verbindung ist, Tas 
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athainam susamcitam sameitya;  Hiranyak. Pitrmedh. 3 (36, 4) 
kapalani susambhinndni sambhinaiti ; 10 (42, 5) éarirani susam pistine 
pesayited ; vgl. auch 9 (41, 11) susameitam sameinvanti. 

Sogar dem Pali ist diese Ausdrucksform nicht fremd: 2.B. Jat. 
1, 222, 26 tam sugahitam gahetva ,, dich fest packend ““, und so mehr- 
fach in demselben Text. 

Verwandt damit sind die Fille, wo kein substantivisches Objekt 
da steht, sondern bloss su-fam das Verbum bestimmt: TS. 1, 6, 10, 5 
yatha vdi parjdnyah stivrstam varsati ,, wie Parjanya tiichtig regnet “ 
(ahnlich TB. 3, 11, 10, 3 ydtha vai parjdnyah sivvrstam vrsted prajdbhyah 
siren kidman sampirdyatt). Aus dem Iranischen steht diesem Beispiel 
zur Seite Yast 10, 21 yat it Avastam anhyeiti ,, wenn er gut wirft “*. 

Gewiss werden besser belesene Forscher noch weitere indische, 
vielleicht auch iranische, Belege aufstébern kénnen. Dringender ist 
die Frage nach Alter und Herkunft der Wendung. Was Benveniste 
Mém, Soc. ling, 23 (1935), 396 bemerkt: ,, liranien ne possédait pas 
d'adverbes tels que bene, male, eb, kaxq@s, mais seulement des préfixes 
hu- dué- . . . Le participe aura done pour seule mission de fournir un 
support au préfixe,** erklirt zwar gut, warum man gern nach der 
Wendung riff, liisst aber (abgesehen von der irrtiimlichen 
Beschriinkung des Ausdrucks auf das Iranische) die Frage offen, wie 
man dazu kam, die Wendung so zu formen, und ob ausserhalb des 
Indoiranischen Spuren von ihr zu treffen sind. Noch immer verdient 
Beachtung, was Zubaty¥ IF. 3, 125 ff. (und schon vorher in einer 
1884 in Prag erschienenen Abhandlung) iiber sie vermutet hat. Er 
kniipft sie an eine Form der sogen. ,, figura etymologica “ an, bei der 
einem Verbum oder Nomen verbale der Instrumental eines mit su 
zusammengesetzten Verbalabstraktums aus derselben Wurzel beigefiigt 
wird, wie im Rigveda z.B. susamidha sim idhire, susamidhad sémiddhah, 
sumdhd nihitah, sunirmatha nirmathitah, sdnema tdt susanita sanit- 
tabhih, suricad rucandh, Auch den Spriichen ist diese Form nicht 
fremd. Vgl. etwa TS. 2, 5,9, 4 suydjd yaja ; KSS. 2, 2, 23 suvimued vi 
muiica ; und besonders, in Riicksicht auf die Wendung mit stibhrtam, 
von der wir ausgegangen sind, TS. 1, 1, 2, 2 susambirta (vd sdm bharami. 

Zubaty lisst auf jetzt nicht mehr gangbarem Wege, unter Annahme 
von alten Instrumentalen auf -m, unsere Wendung auf solche alte 
Instrumentale zuriickgehen. Besser wird man sich damit begniigen 
die Ahnlichkeit und innere Verwandtschaft dieser Ausdrucksformen 
zu betonen, und dabei anzunehmen, dass sie schlieaslich in grund- 
sprachlicher Neigung zu derartigem Ausdruck wurzeln. Vol. tiber 
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diese in vielartigen Wortverbindungen zu Tage tretende Neigung 
(ausser den Ausfiihrungen Zubaty’s) besonders Schulze Quaest., epicae 
509 (Nachtrige zu 57 f.) und’ was Delbriick Vergl. Syntax 1, 256 f. 
liber den ,,ausmalenden “ Instrumental beim Verbum vortrigt. 
(Vergleiche auch Bartholomae Stud. 2, 141 tiber umbrisch subocau 
suboco). 

Daneben sei noch auf RV. 1, 162, 10c hingewiesen: subrtd tec 
chamitdrah krnvantu ., das sollen die Zurichter wohl beschaffen 
machen“. Gemiiss den oben besprochenen Ausdriicken erwartet 
man sukylam statt des oxytonierten sukrtd ; Grassmann hiitte Lust 
Jenes in den Text zu setzen. Aber Geldner in einer Anmerkung seiner 
Ubersetzung meint, dass in dem tiberlieferten sukrid vielmehr der 
Anfang der merkwiirdigen noch unerklarten Adverbialbildungen auf 
-d vorliege, die nach Pan. 5, 4, 58-67 in Ausdriicken mit kr- gebildet 
werden, 


2. UM JAmrNiya BRinMana 

Uber die sprachliche Ausbeute, die dieses altertiimliche Brahmana 
liefert, hat teils Caland in den Abhandlungen der Akademie von 
Amsterdam, 1915 (. Verslagen en Medec éeelingen Letterkunde “ 
v, I, 1915, p. 20 ff.) und in den Anmerkungen zu seiner Auswahl 
Bericht gegeben, teils Oertel in verschiedenen Abhandlungen, zuletzt 
im Journal of Vedie Studies, i (,, Roots and Verb-forms from the 
unpublished parts of the Jaiminiya Brahmana “). Es sei mir gestattet, 
hier aus demselben Texte ein paar einzelne Worter und Formen, die 
einer sprachgeschichtlichen Betrachtung rufen, herauszuheben. 

2, 37. prdnapandy utkhidanti + sa yak briydt, prandpandv 
udaktwisuh ... marisyanti., .. sie zerstéren den Aus- und Einhauch. 
Wenn einer sagen wiirde +s S1¢ haben den Aus- und Einhauch zerstort, 
sie werden sterben ...““ Caland Auswahl 8, 134 hat erkannt, dass in 
der unférmlichen 3. pl. udaktvdsuh ein Aorist stecken muss und zwar 
ein zu dem unmittelbar vorausgehenden Prisens whkhidanti gehoriger ; 
er schreibt udakhaswh und fihrt diese Form anf eine Wurzel kha- 
zuriick, 

Aber wenn es eine solche Wurzel tiberhaupt gegeben hat, kann sie 
hier nicht in Betracht kommen. Das im Dhatupatha verzeichnete 


bei Euripides (Ion 883), unterscheidet sich aber oq ihnen dadurch, das das mit 
«- beginnende Adjektiv nicht als sogen. pridikatives Attribut dient, sondern einfach 
mljektivischs Bestimmung zu Surovy ist: ,. wohlklingende Lieder erklingen lassen “. 
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khat- ist nur in Bhatt. 17, 58, und zwar in der Form prodakhayan, mit 
der von Vopadeva gelehrten Bedeutung des Grabens belegt: ,, Sie 
gruben aus“; also, obwohl auch hier wd erscheint, in einem fiir die 
obige JB.-Stelle nicht verwendbaren Sinne, Ubrigens ist ein solches 
protkh@yatt ,, griib€ aus ‘* von dem synonymen prot-khanati nicht 
zu trennen. Das Junge Priisens ‘hdyati wird aus dem von der TS. 
und MS. an belegten Passiv khdyate von khan- zuriickgebildet sein - 
vel. tay- aus tadyate. 

Caland hat das in der Uberlieferung gegebene ¢ nicht verwertet, 
es gehirt vor das s; offenbar ist der geforderte Aorist zum Priisens 
utkhidanti in der Form udakhatsuh herzustellen. Panini 6, 1, 52 lehrt, 
dass ,,im Chandas “ bei Khid- in Formen mit hochstufiger Wurzel 
a statt ¢ und at eintreten kann. Danach muss man in einem vor- 
klassischen Text als s- Aorist von kid- neben oder statt des von den 
indischen Erkliirern des Dhatupatha gebildeten akhaitsam die Form 
akhdtsam geradezu erwarten. Solch ein Aorist stimmt zu dem ebenfalls 
«u Kadati gehérigen Perfektum cakhada, das, von der Kasika zu P. 6, 
I, 52 gebildet, von Eggeling, Sacred Books 26, 151 Anm, aus SB. 
3, 6, 2, 12 (p. 282, 10) @ cakhdda .. . dkhidat nachgewiesen und schon 
1879 von Saussure Mém. 176 (= Publications scientif. 165) in den 
richtigen sprachlichen Zusammenhang gestellt wurde. Aus dem 
Rigveda gehért wohl d-cakAdda 6G, 61, 1c auch dahin. Dass der vedische 
Nominalstamm -kidda- entsprechend der Lehre Paninis ebenfalls 
zu Kkhid- gehért, erkannte wohl zuerst Aufrecht bei Bohtlingk W arter- 
buch Nachtr. 5, 246 s.v. avakhada-. Auf dieser Erkenntnis haben 
dann weitergebaut Fleet JRAS. 1909, 426 f. (im Anschluss an eine 
begrifflich zutreffende Feststellung von Keith 8. 423) und Charpentier 
ebenda 1928, 132. 

Erst verhiiltnismiissig spit wird Midd- als Hochstufenform von 
Khid- durch khed- verdriingt. Zwar lehrte einst Roth fiir khédd im 
Rigveda, als ob es zu Miid- gehére, die Bedeutung ,, Hammer“: 
aber diese Deutung des Substantive ist lingst aufgegeben, vegl. 
Oldenberg Anm. zu 10, 116, 4 (p. 337) und Geldner. Alltester Beleg 
von Khed- als Hochstufenform von Khid- ist anscheinend utkhedana- bei 
Baudhay, 21, 5 (3, 78, 1); vel. Caland Baudh. p. 59. (Doch verdient 
die Variante whkhidana- ernsthafte Beachtung; Tiefstufe der 
Wurzelsilbe bei Bildungen auf -ana- neben tiefstufigem Prisens und 
unter dessen Einfluss ist von vedischem Airdna- und préana- neben 
kirdti bezw. spréati an in allen Typen des Altindischen zu treffen). 
Diese spiiten Bildungen beweisen natiirlich nichts. Es ist unhegreiflich, 
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dass noch in neuesten indogermanischen Etymologika KAid- ohne 
Beriicksichtigung der Hochstufe khad- mit lat. caedere gleich gesetzt 
wird. (Falsch auch Kuiper Acta orient. 12, 200 Anm. 2.) 

JB, 2, 288. Abhipratarana ije prajakamaé ca khalati ca daivoviti 
avacichitsamanah ; tata vai so ‘va khalati daivovafi (+i Handschr.) 
acchintia ; 239 khalati (drei oder vier Worter) daivovdii avacchaits: 
[sic /] ,, Abhipatarana opferte, als er sich Nachkommen wiinschte und 
khalati daivovati von sich wegzuschneiden suchte; darauf schnitt 
er Kh.D. von sich weg‘; 239 ,, ich habe Kh.D. von mir wegge- 
schnitten ““. Was ist mit den Akkusativen khalati daivovati gemeint, 
die in drei Sitzen als Objekte des medialen ava-chid- genannt sind ! 
Caland iibersetzt khalati- mit ,, Kahlképfigkeit “, obwohl das Wort 
nur an zwei spiten von Bohtlingk-Roth v, 1358 aus Sayana 
angefiihrten Stellen diesen Sinn hat, sonst immer, von V8. und TS. 
an, ,,kahlképfig“ bedeutet. Unter dem sonst gar nicht belegten 
dmvovili- versteht er fragend die Bezeichnung einer kérperlichen 
Abnormitit oder Krankheit. Wie man immer von dieser Auffassung 
von khalati- urteile, hichst bedenklich ist die diesen Wortdeutungen 
zu Grunde liegende Voraussetzung, dass die beiden Nomina ein 
Dvandva bilden und als Glieder eines solchen Kompositums Dual- 
form haben. Aber Dvandvas mit dualischer Form beider Glieder 
hat es in der Brahmana-Prosa wie in der klassischen Sprache nur in 
Bildungen gegeben, die aus den Sambhitas ererbt oder einer ererbten 
Bildung nachgeformt waren. Ein ganz neu gebildetes Dvandva hatte 
khalati-daivovatt lauten miissen. Weiterhin ist fiir die alte Prosa 80’ 
gut wie undenkbar eine Tmesis der beiden Glieder des Dvandva, 
wie sie im ersten und besonders im dritten Beispiele vorliegen wiirde. 
Das vereinzelte dhvasre vai purusanti PB. 13, 7, 12. ,, Dhvasra 
und Purusanti“ bezieht sich auf ein Menschenpaar, das schon RV. 
9, 58, 3a, mit einem Dwandva nach altem Typus bezeichnet ist: 
dhvasrdyoh purugdéntyoh, und bei dem daher im Brahmana eine alte 
Freiheit weiter angewandt werden konnte. Zudem ist Tmesis mit vet 
viel harmloser als die in JB. 2, 239 es wire. 

Die Dualform und die Anordnung der beiden Warter werden 
verstindlich, wenn daiveval? Apposition zu khalati ist, Das wiirde 
zu der Annahme verlocken, dass khalafi die eigentliche Bezeichnung 
von zwei Personen, daivovdti etwas wie das Patronymikum dazu 
darstellte. Ob khalati- und das regierende Verbum ava chid- eine 
solche Auffassung zulisst, soll hier nicht untersucht werden, Jedenfalls 
ware daivovati- cine ganz normale Ableitung aus einem Mannsnamen 
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divovata- mit 4 als Endung und Vrddhi der Anfangssilbe, wie z.B. 
in KB. daivodasi-, Patronymikum von vedischem divoddsa-. Ein 
Name *divordfa- ist bis jetzt allerdings nicht belegt, aber durchaus 
denkbar. Er wire Parallelbildung von devdvdta-, das im RV. zugleich 
als Mannsname und als Adjektiv in der Bedeutung ,, von den Géttern 
begehrt, den Géttern angenehm “, belegt ist; als Mannsname liegt 
e3 dem vedischen Adjektiv und Patronymikum daivevdtd- zu Grunde. 

4u diesem devdvata- verhilt sich der hier angenommene Name 
*divovdta- genau wie im Rigveda das Adjektiv dyiibhakta- zu dem 
Adjektiv devabhakta-. Mit jenem dyébhakta- wurden die Ubersetzer 
und Lexicographen des Veda nicht recht fertig. Die von Roth ein- 
gefiihrte Wiedergahe ,, vom Himmel zugeteilt “ (oder ,, geschenkt “) 
lisst nicht erkennen, was man dabei unter ,, Himmel “ verstehen 
soll; deutlicher kommt dies zum Ausdruck in Geldners Wiedergabe 
(zu 1, 73, 6) ,, von den Himm lischen geschenkt “, nur dass man nicht 
ersieht, wie dyu- ,,die Himmilischen “ bedeuten kann; Ludwigs 
» vom Tage geschenkt “‘, von ratna- 4, 1, 18, fallt wohl ganz ausser 
Betracht. Da ,, schenken “, ,, zuteilen “* einen persdnlichen Agens 
voraussetzen, muss bei dyu- in dyibhakta- an einen wirklichen Gott 
gedacht werden, iihnlich wie bei diveddsa- als Mannsnamen und divd 
duhity- (oder duhitf- divéh) als Bezeichnung der Morgenrote. divah- 
als Vorderglied in *divovata- gegeniiber dyu- in dyibhakta- darf nicht 
befremden. Von alters her kann bei Adjektiven auf -ta- der Agens 
durch den Genetivy gegeben werden (Delbriick Allind. Syntax 153 
u. Vergleich. Syntax 1, 348), und es ist verstandlich, wenn auch dem 
Altindischen sonst nicht geliufig (Ai. Gramm. ii, 1, 213 [§ 89¢ Anm.]), 
dass ein solcher Genetiv auch im Vorderglied eines Kompositums 
erscheint, vgl. griech. Aidodoros u. del. 

Das Adjektiv dytbhakta- und der Name *divovdta- stiitzen sich 
Regenseitig. Sie haben auch das gemein, dass sie isoliert sind, wiihrend 
die begriffsverwandten Komposita mit deva- als Vorderglied vom 
Veda an sehr beliebt und gebriiuchlich sind ; klass. devadatta- 1st 
sogar typisch fiir Mannsnamen iiberhaupt. Dies hingt damit 
zusammen, dass div- als Gott schon in der Zeit des Rigveda am 
Aussterben ist. Daher ist der in Zev und Ju(piter) fortlebende urmdo- 
fermanische Vokativ den Indern verloren gegangen. Zum alten 
Himmelsgott wurde von den Frommen der vedischen Zeit nicht mehr 
gebetet. Wo die Dichter eines zu div- gehirigen vokativischen 
Ausdrucks bedurften, griffen sie nach dem ja auch 50 ange- 
wandten Nominativ, und gaben diesem vereinzelt den Vokativakzent 
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d(ijyauhk neben hiufigem dydéuh (mit dem alten Beisatz pitar RV. 6, 51, 
5a und AV. 6, 4, 3c; parallel mit dem Vokativy prihiet RV. 6, 51, 
ja; 6, 68, 4d; 10, 59, 8-9-10; alleinstehend RV. 8, 100 (89), 12b 
dydur dehi lokdm). 

Demgemiiss ist *divovdta- jedenfalls ein sehr altertiimlicher Name. 

8, 66 (bei Caland Auswahl p. 293 Anm. 15) atharvdna uparisyenam 
svargam lokam dyan und 3, 269 (zweimal) imam upanisyenam svargam 
lokam jigisima, enthilt auch wieder einen Ausdruck, der zum 
gemeinsamen indoiranischen Erbgut gehért. Dem altindischen 
Ausdruck ,, den oberhalb des Adler(flug)s befindlichen Himmelsraum “’ 
entspricht genau jAw. updirisaéna- phly. aparsén als Name eines 
Gebirges. Das Kompositum ist gleichartig mit uparibudhna- 
uparimartya- ,,iiber den Boden“ bzw. ,, tiber die Menschen sich 
erhebend “ im RV. und mit wpairizama- ,, oberhalb der Erde befind- 
lich “* und upairidahyu- ,,der tiber den Landern ist “ im jiingeren 
Awesta ; verwandt sind die Avyayibhavas uparibhiimi und uparinabhi 
im Satapathabrahmana. 

Das lange @ der zweiten Silbe in der iranischen Form kann 
natiirlich nicht Vrddhi-Voka] sein, wie Bartholomae Altir, Wérterbuch 
s.v. meinte; die ableitende Vrddhi eignet bekanntlich nur der 
Anfangssilbe der Worter. Und richtig hat schon Horn KZ. 38, 292 
bemerkt, dass auch die Bedeutung des Kompositums keine ableitende 
Vrddhi erwarten lisst. Nun wird durch die altindische Entsprechung 
das @ als iranische Neuerung erwiesen. Liingst schon hat Andreas 
erkannt, dass in solchen Fallen das a durch e hindurch aus 
dem epenthetischen ai entstanden ist.— Gemiiss der sonstigen 
Entsprechung adairi: upairi (Berliner Sittungsber. 1918, 392) bieten 
die awestischen Texte dieselben Zusammensetzungen mit adain- 
 unterhalb der Erde, .. . der Lander befindlich “*. 

8, 247. Zweimal hinter einander liest man hier die 1 pl. (na vai 
dare) 'synma; eben dasselbe PB. 15, 3, 7, Es ist deutlich eine 
Aoristform, da etwas soeben selbst erlebtes berichtet wird, und zwar 
eine solche von sf-. Caland Auswahl, p- 287, Anm. 2 fragt, wie die 
Form grammatisch zu erkliren sei. Nun klassisch miisste es daftir 
asarama (oder asdrsma) heissen; von asarama (3 sg. asaraf) aus ist 
aber asrnma zum Teil zu verstehen. Die Aoristform asarat folgt: in 
der Weise der Bildung den Wurzeln auf r, mit denen auch dys- 
msarmmengeht: obwohl der Aorist auf a im allgemeinen Tiefstufe 
der Wurzelsilbe fordert, (z.B. alipam, asicam), ist bei jenen die Wurzel- 
silbe guniert und udattiert. Diese Seltsamkeit ist schon liingst erklirt. 
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(Festschrift Jacobi 16 f., vgl. Whitney § 847 a.) Sie beruht darauf, 
dass jene Aoriste mit ar aus alten Wurzel-Aoristen von Wurzeln mit 
auslautendem oder inlautendem r herausgewachsen sind, bei denen 
ar dem Singular activi, insbes. der 1 sg. eignete 2.B. akaram akar. 
An diese 1 sg. auf -aram hatte sich mit Ubergang in die sogen. 
thematische Flexion eine 2 sg. auf -arah, eine 3 pl. auf -aran usw. 
angeschlossen. Ebenso war adaréan nach altem adaréam an Stelle 
von vedischem adréan getreten. 

Sonach muss auch als urspriingliche Grundlage von asarat (das 
allerdings schon im RY. und zwar in augmentlosen Formen mit 
Udattierung der Wurzelsilbe belegt ist und vereinzelt als Imperfektum 
verstanden worden sein muss) einstiges Dasein eines normal 
abstufenden Wurzelaorists mit asaram als 1 sg. und asr- asr- im Dual 
und Plural gefordert werden. Demnach hatten wir also gegeniiber 
dem klassischen asardma eine einstige 1 pl. *asrma zu fordern. 
Offenbar liegt eine solche Form unserm asrnma zu Grande. Es wiire 
bloss noch zu fragen, wieso jene konstruierte Idealform *asrma um ein 
n vor der Personalendung erweitert werden konnte. 

Ich glaube, es liisst sich aus dem alten Sprachgebrauch heraus eine 
Erklarung finden. Das konstruierte *asrma hatte im vorklassischen 
Verbum ganz allein gestanden. Merkwiirdigerweise ist bei kemem 
alten Wurzelaorist eines r- Verbums eine 1 plur. auf -yma belegt, 
sondern nur -arma mit hochstufigem er: vedisch karma, ekarma ; 
vel. TS. 3, 2, 5, 4 adaréma gegentiber JB. ady$ma. Hienach wiire es 
zwar denkbar, dass vorklassisch eine Form *asarma aufgekommen 
wire. Aber der Wunsch nach schwerer Mittelsilbe konnte sich auch 
in andrer Weise Luft machen. Auch das mit sr- sinnverwandte gam- 
besass einen alten Wurzelaorist. Und da lautete die 1 plur. vedisch 
aganma, An diese Form eines begrifflich verwandten Verbums schloss 
man die 1 plur. von sr- an und ersetate -na durch -nma. 

Auf eine andere Erklarung ist Caland in der spater als die Auswahl 
aus dem Jaiminiyab. veréffentlichten Ubersetzung des Pancavimsa- 
brahmana- (p. 394, Anm. 1) verfallen, Ohne auf eme Urform *asrma 
zu rekurrieren, dachte er sich die Form asrnma aus dem Wunsche 
entsprungen, den verbalen Ausdruck fiir dare sr- ,,in eine Spalte 
geraten “ dem -srt des zugehérigen adarasyt anzupassen, als ob dessen 
auslautendes ¢ wurzelhaft wire; man hiitte also anzunehmen, dass 
-um- nach der Weise des Satzsandhi fiir -tm- eingetreten wiire. Aber 
cin zweites Beispiel von nm fiir #m im Wortinnern ist aus dem 
Altindischen nicht bekannt, und ebensowenig eine solche Emwirkung 
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einer Nominalform auf eine Verbalform, Ubrigens wiire aach diese 
Erklirung Calands vielleicht verstiindlicher, wenn man dem asrnma 
ein altes *asrma zu Grunde legen diirfte, 

Auffillig ist das sowohl in PB. als in JB, tiberlieferte n statt n, 
Man kann es phonetisch erklaren gemiiss Ai. Gramm. 1, 187 (§ 167b) 
oder aus dem Vorbilde der Musterform aganma beaw. des t von 


3. PRAKR. UVVUDHA-, UvVIDHA- 


In einer Maharastri-Strophe der bengalischen Rezension der 
Sakuntala liest man das Wort uveidha- in der Bedeutung ,, aus- 
gerissen “ (p, 88, 2 ed. Pischel - muha-uvviidha-mundlo .. . cakkao). 

Der indische Erklirer fiihrt das Wort auf Sanskrit udvyiidha- 
zuriick, leitet es also aus ud-vi-vah- ab. Pischel (Grammatik der 
Prakritsprachen, § 126, P. 100) tritt dieser Deutung bei; sie ist aber 
unméglich. LErstens ist dic Verbindung ud-vi-vah- dem Indischen 
fremd ; sie ist nicht bloss unbelegt, sondern widerstreitet einer der 
Regeln, die fiir die Anordnung der mit einem Verbum oder einem 
Nomen verbale verbundenen Priverbien gelten: wenn wi und nd 
mit einem Verbum verbunden werden, geht wi regelmiissig voran ; 
so schon im RY. vyud- mit stha-, in der TS, mit Gh- und Ay-. Weiteres 
in der ganzen Literatur. 

Jagegen ist die Folge ud-ni nicht bloss in der vorklassischen 
Sprache fast unerhért: aus der epischen und klassischen wiisste ich 
nur wd-rtks. nachzuweisen, das sich aus der Engigkeit der Verbindung 
erklirt, die zwischen vi- und iky- eingetreten ist, sodass viks- fast als 








Weiterhin ist unersichtlich, wie man von einem ud-vi-vah-, wenn 
3 ein solehes wirklich gab, die an der Sakuntala-Stelle geforderte 
Bedeutung ,, ausgerissen herleiten kénnte, 

Dazu kommt eine dritte Schwierigkeit ;_Hemacandr 








* Pischel (§126, p. 101 oben) weist dieses Wort auch aus di 
Jaina nach. Mente, oxty Gen er dafér sitiert, ist mir leider unropingick ebenso wio 
der eine dor Sxte, aus denen er § 489 (p, 346) werihai 
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ir vodvidhe ,,in udviidha kann @ zu i werden“. Also gab es eine 
Nebenform wevidha-; aber diese lisst sich mit keiner Kunst an vah- 
ankniipfen. Pischel hilft sich hier mit der Annahme, dass wvviidha- 
und wevtdha- trotz dem Zeugnis Hemacandra’s zwei ganz verschiedene 
Warter seien, jedes von anderer Herkunft; aber wer wird ihm auf 
solch verzweifelten Ausweg folgen ! 

Den Weg zum Richtigen weist Pischel selbst durch die Erklirung, 
die er fiir wevidha- gibt. An der von ihm a.a.O. § 126, p. 100 angefiihrten 
Stelle Vivihap. 1388 gehért es mit einem Priisens wevihai und emem 
Absolutiv werihitta zusammen und wird von emem aus dem Kocher 
herausgezogenen Pfeil (fassa usussa . . . wevidhassa) gebraucht. Pischel 
fiihrt dieses wevidha- wevihai auf ai. vyadA- zuriick (§ 489, p. 346) ; 
das ist sichtlich irrig. Das Priisens von vyadh-, das altindisch vom 
Rigveda an vidhyati lautet, ist im Prakrit teils durch Formen mit 
vindh- vertreten, die sich aus dem lautverwandten vindati ergaben ; 
teils durch solche mit vedA-, zu denen schon das Sanskrit Anhaltspunkte 
lieferte. Dagegen fiir Pischels Priisens vihati, das eben nur hinter ud 
eingetreten wire, bietet sich als Prisens von vyadA- keine Erkliirung. 
Insbesondere aber lasst sich die Bedeutung ,, herausziehen “ aus 
ud-vyadh- nicht ableiten; dieses bedeutet im Sanskrit eigentlich 
,, in die Héhe schlagen “, das zugehérige wd-mddha- ,, hoch “; vel. 
pali whhbedha- ,, Hohe “. 

Einfach wird alles, wenn man urvihai wevidha- auf ai. ud-vrhati 
und dessen schon in den Siitras belegtes Adjektiv ud-vrdha- zuriick- 
fiihrt, Dieses Verbum bedeutet ,, ausraufen “, wird aber gerade auch 
von dem Herauszichen der Waffe aus der Scheide gebraucht, wofiir 
ich auf die Warterbiicher verweise, Dass die Verbindung wd-vyi- 
bis ins Mittelindische fortgelebt hat, wird durch pali ubbahati 
,» ausreissen “‘ yerbiirgt; fiir den lauthchen Ubergang von vi aus 
or vergleiche man z.B, AMg. vicchuya- aus al. vyécika-. 

Dieses udvrdha- ,, ausgerauft * passt nun ganz vorziiglich auch 
als Grundlage von weiidha- ,, ausgerissen “, wie es an der Sakuntala- 
Stelle gebraucht wird, und macht weiter das fiir Pischel im Grunde 
unerklirliche Schwanken zwischen uevadha- und wevidha- verstandlich ; 
man weiss, wie buntscheckig die mittelindische Vertretung von al. 


Bemerkenswert ist bei beiden Formen die Linge des fiir ai. r 
eingetretenen Vokals. Bei wveidha- erklirt sie Pischel aus dem Vorbild 
von Adjektiven wie lidha- midha- gegentiber lih- miA-, ee Erklarung, 
die méglich bleibt, auch wenn man wvvihai anders als Pischel erklirt. 
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: nach milha- rilha- u. dy! 
} neben tnwh- ruh- sei bitha- zu den im Pali erhaltenen auf vrh- zuriick- 
gehenden buh-Formen wie abbubya (ai, @-vrhya) und abbuhi hinzuge- 
bildet worden, Neben liege? beiden unter sich gleichwertigen 
ti Moglichkeiten der Erklirung der Lange darf immerhin daran erinner! 
j werden, dass in der vorklassischen Sprache die erste Silbe von wydha- 
ans *eridha- fewiss als Lange nge gerechnet wurde, so gut wie die von 
’ ‘rdha- dydha- usw. (Ai. Gramsy, 1, 31 [§ 28], 44 [§ 40], 275 [§ 238a] ) 
i Dieses vorklassische fdA- kann sich sehr wohl in mittelindischem -idi- 

i -tidh- fortgesetzt haben, 

. 











Wortkundliche Beitrage zur arischen Kulturgeschichte 
und Welt-Anschauung. II. 


Altindoar. Gobhila-, m.n.pr. : altpers. 4/g(a)ué ,, dicere “. 
(Als Zusammenfassung dient der 10. Abschnitt: p. 873.) 
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| Ba nachfolgende Studie, die ich bereits im Sonderabschnitt zur 
, Vorrede “ meines ,, Vergleichenden und etymologischen 
Warterbuchs des Alt-Indoarischen “ p. 86 angekiindigt habe, verfolgt 
einen dreifachen Zweck persénlicher und sachlicher Art. Sie will, 
zuvorderst, im Rahmen dieses Festbandes und, wohlverstanden, mit 
ihrem ganzen Zubehér ehrerbietige Huldigung sein, dargebracht 
dem grossen, hochverdienten Altmeister indoarischer und indischer 
Sprachwissenschaft, Sir George A. Grierson. Sie will, zweitens, Ergie- 
higkeit und Richtigkeit des von mir aufgestellten ,, Analytischen Mono- 
graphie-Schemas “ (des betrachtend-zergliedernden Denkverfahrens fiir 
wortkundliche Einzelveréffentlichungen) erneut unter Beweis stellen, 
eine Absicht, die ich in Uberlegung und Beispiel schon an so ziemlich 
allen entscheidenden Punkten obgenannter Wéorterbuch-Vorrede 
durchgefiihrt habe. Und diese Studie will schliesslich, drittens, das 
Gesamtgewebe der so ungewéhnlich wichtigen indoiranischen Bezie- 
hungen um einen weiteren Einschlag vermehren, allerdings nicht um 
einen so bunten, gleissenden, wie sie neuerdings J. Przyluski? 
bereithalt, sondern um einen von der webechten Gediegenheit, die 
wir J. Wackernagels vorbildlicher Humanistenhand verdanken. 
Wackernagels tiberzeugende, das eine Mal mit litauisch-germamischen, 
das andere Mal (nach dem Vorgang Bartholomaes) mit rein iranischen 
Sprachmitteln arbeitende Deutung der vedischen Eigennamen Nodhés- 
und Pedi-? bleibt zusammen mit anderen Aufsiitzen desselben 
Forschers die beste Erlauterung des Satzes: ,, das Altindische wird 


1 Ich denke hiebei etwa an folgende Aufsitze des francdsischen Gelehrten: ,, Un 
dieu iranien dans "Inde “ = Rocanik Or. 7, p. 1-9; ,, La théorie des Gupa “ = Bull, 
School Or. stud. 6, p. 25-35; .. Les noms de la Grande Décase * = Rev. de l'hist. 
des rel, 105, p. 185-92; ,, La diaspora tyrrhénienne ct sa limite orientale “ = Rev. 
Hittite et Asianique 3, p. 58-64, lauter Verdffentlichungen, die ich 2.B. zugzammen 
mit P. Chantraine, Idg. Jb. 19, p. 168, oder mit Wilh. Printz, Idg. Jb. 16, p. 118, 18, 
p. 90., 19, p. 07 far mindestens sehr gewagt, wenn nicht fir durchaus verfchlt ansehe. 

" Vel. ,, Indoiranisches “ p. 406 f. 


wohl noch in manchen Fiillen der Erforschung des Awesta Hilfs- 
dienste leisten kénnen “! (eine Aussage, die man gelegentlich auch 
wird umkehren miissen), Die dabei durchgefiihrte Betrachtungsweise 
ist nicht nur hervorragend geeignet, allen geistreichen Attacken zum 
Trotz das Feld zu behaupten, sondern sie erweitert auch eine von 
Hilka angefiihrte, wissenschaftsgeschichtlich zu enge Ansicht Edward 
Schroders, die in der Warnung gipfeln zu miissen glaubt, ja nicht 
., die Namendeutung als das héchste, oder gar als das nachste Ziel 
der Namenforschung hinzustellen. Die grossen Aufgaben auf diesem 
Gebiete [seien vielmehr] Geschichte der Namenschépfung und der 
Namenwahl “2, 

1, Name und Person des Gobhila sind innerhalb des altindoarischen 
Schrifttums eine feststehende Grésse. Gobhila ist — und Friedrich 
Knauer hat dies in seinen Ausfahr: ngen iiber ,, Sprache und Stil “ 
(2. Heft p. 50 unten und f.) unterstrichen —der Verfasser des Gobhila- 
erhyasiitra, das ,, als eines der iltesten, vollstindigsten und interes- 
Santesten Grihyawerke bezeichnet werden “? darf, in verschiedenen 
Ausgaben uns heute vorliegt 4 und, ,, selbstverstiindlich mit Ausschluss 
der Spriiche “, in einem durchwegs klassischen, die Grammatik nicht 
verletzenden Sanskrit (Knauer a.a.0, P. 50) abgefasst ist. Das 
Gobhilagrhyasiitra gehért zum Verbande des Samaveda, eine Tatsache 
die, wie wir weiter unten noch sehen werden, fiir seinen Verfasser 
selbst nicht ohne Bedeutung ist. Angesichts dieses Sachverhaltes 
sollte man meinen, dass der Name des (robhila auch sprachgeschicht- 
lich immer wieder untersucht worden wire, mit anderen Worten, dass 








* 4. Wackernagel, Studia Indo-Iranica. Ehrengabe fir Wilhelm Geiger p. 233 oben. 

" Alfons Hilka, Beitrige zur Kenntnis der indischen Namengebung. Die 
altindischen Personennamen (= Indisehe Forschungen, 3. Heft), p, 77, wobei die 
Quelle ,, Verhandlungen der 46. Versammiung deutacher Schulmiinner und Philologen 
in Strassburg 100] “ (Leipzig 1002), P. 30 ist. 

* Leopold von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur in historischer Entwicklung 

* Ich nenne die Ausgabe ,, with commentary by Chandrakinta Tarkiladkira “. 
= Auflage in der » Bibliotheca Indica “ JO0¢—5 erschionen {erste Anflage ebenda 
1880}, ferner die bekanntere Frisdrich Knauers, Das Gobhilagrhyasitra heraus- 
kegeben und dbersetzt, Leipeig 1885-6, schlieaslich die Ubersetzung H. Oldenberga 
in ,, Sacred books of the East“, Bd. 30. Am ibersichtlichsten verseichnet den 
Gobhila-Schrifttumskomplex Louis Renos in seiner ,, Bibliographie Védique “ 
P76 f Fir die Parisistas, die dem Gobhilagrhyasitra angehdngt aind und denen 
eines unter dom Titel Grhyasathgrahaparidigta einem Gobhilaputra zugeschrieben 


derselhe, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur 1, p. 223, Anm. 2 unten).—Nach Monier- | 
‘seaemehey nat Gobhila auch ein Puspasitra, cin Srautasitra und ein Naigeya- 
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aus dem Gesamtverlauf der Indologie und indoarischen Philologie 
sich eine geschlossene Erforschungsgeschichte (oder die von mur 
so genannte Traditionslinie) liickenlos herausarbeiten liesse. Leider 
ist diese Erwartung vollkommen irrig. Ich habe dutzende und aber- 
dutzende von Stellen und Werken durchgesehen ohne das geringste 
Ergebnis und muss aus Platzmangel darauf verzichten, die gesamten 
Fehlanzeigen hier in extenso vorzufiihren. Eine Stichprobe aus dem 
wichtigsten, insbesondere dem lexikographischen, Stoffgebiete geniige ! 
Schon T. H. Colebrooke erwihnt an drei Stellen seiner ,, Miscellaneous 
essays ‘“* (London 1837, und zwar 1, p. 100*, S14; 2, p. 8) den Gobjula, 
aber die Erwahnung geschieht im Rahmen einer blossen Aufzihlung, 
ohne den diirftigsten philologischen oder sprachgeschichtlichen Hinweis, 
und auch der zuverliissige ,, Index “ fiihrt uns fiir kemen der beiden 
Bande weiter. Ebenso verhilt es sich mit dem Béhtlingk-Roth'schen 
PW., welches den Eigennamen ,, eines Verfassers von liturgischen 
und grammatischen Sitra “, (rebiula, fiir eine kleine Gruppe uns schon 
bekannter Texte belegt (vgl. p. 8364), aber keinerlei Deutung, keimerlei 
Nachtriige, Verbesserunger und sonstige Zusitze beisteuert. Das 
pw. tritt ihm, gleichfalls schweigend, zurseite, nicht anders Richard 
Schmidts ,, Nachtriige“, (C. C. Uhlenbecks _,, Kurzgefasstes 
etymologisches Wérterbuch der Altindischen Sprache “(gleichfalls ohne 
,, Nachtriige und Berichtigungen"'), Ernst und Julius Leumanns 
,, Etymologisches Wéorterbuch der Sanskrit-Sprache “', Lieferung 1. 
Die Sonderveréffentlichungen zum Gobhilagrhyasiitra verdndern 
die merkwiirdige Sachlage nicht. Friedrich Knauer hat sich nicht 
iiber den Namen Gobhila gediussert, auch Oldenberg nicht in seiner 
vorhin genannten Ubersetzung, Bloomfield und v. Bradke nicht in 
einschligigen Aufsitzen der ZDMG. (35, p. 533 ff. beziehungsweise 
36, p. 417 ff.) und schliesslich nicht die Verfasser der gangbaren 
Literaturgeschichten, Bhagavaddatta, H. v. Glasenapp, V. Henry, 
A. B. Keith, A. A. Macdonell, L. v, Schroeder, M. Winternitz (deutache 
und englische Bearbeitung). Hermann Oldenberg in seiner ,, Literatur 
des Alten Indien “ erwahnt noch nicht einmal den Namen Gobhila’. 
Angesichts eines solchen Tatbestandes wird es voll erklarlich, warum 
sogar Louis Renou in seiner reichhaltigen ,, Bibliographie Védique ~ 
nur eine einzige Deutung verzeichnet (p- 300, Abteilung 194, No. 9), 





4 il ca 


1 Ebensowenig Richard Pischel in seiner Darstellung ,, Die indiache Literatur 
(= Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Tbre Entwicklung und ihre Ziele, Hragg. von Panl 
Hinneberg. Teil i. Abteilung vii. Die orientalischen Literaturen. ii. B. 1, p. 160-213), 
Berlin und Leipzig 1906. 
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diejenige M. Bloomfields, auf die ich nachher noch ausfiihrlich zu 
sprechen kommen werde. In Wirklichkeit hat sich schon mehr als 
ein halbes Jahrhundert friiher Lieut.-Col. James Tod, Late Political 
Agent to the Western Rajput States, in seinem berithmten Werke 
+, Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan or the Central and Western 
Rajput States of India “ mit der Deutung des Wortes Gobhila- befasst, 
freilich ohne auch nur annidhernd vollstindig die Zusammenhinge 
au tiberschauen. In dem genannten Werke 1 nimlich, dessen 1. Band 
dem englischen Kénig Georg IV dediziert worden ist am 20. Juni 
1829, schreibt Tod jiber die Gohil’s (1, p. 137 £), wie folgt: ,, This 
was a distinguished race: it claims to he Suryavansi, and with some 
pretension. The first residence of the Gohils was Juna Khergarh, 
near the bend of the Luni in Marwar. How long they had been 
established here we know not. They took it from one of the aboriginal 
Bhil chiefs named Kherwa, and had been in possession of it for twenty 
generations when expelled by the Rathors at the end of the twelfth 
century. Die weiteren Entwicklungsstufen, in deren Verlauf 
dann noch als geographische Fixpunkte die Namen Saurashtra, 
Piramgarh, Bhagwa, Nandod, Si-hor, Bhaunagar, Gogha, Gohilwar 
eine Rolle spielen, gehen uns in diesem Z4usammenhang hier nichts an. 
Fir uns ist nur von Wert, dass Tod aus vorstehendem Anlass anmer- 
kungsweise, 1, p. 137 Anm. 2, den Eigennamen Gohil bezeichnet als ,, a 
compound word from goh, ‘strength’; Tila, ‘the earth’“. Diese 
Deutung, welche nur unter Vorbehalt dic » Zettlich erste “ genannt. 
werden darf, weil sie ja den fiir uns wesentlichen Zusammenhang mit 
dem altindoarischen Personennamen Gobhila~ weder erwihnt noch 
erkennt, ist heute nur noch wissenschaftsgeschichtlich lehrreich, In der 
Tat gibt ihr Crooke a.a.0. p. 137 Anm. 2 den Zusatz : ,» [This is out. 
of the question : of. Guhilot.]“, und nicht anders urteilt Irach J. 8. 
Taraporewala in seinem nachher noch eingehend zu behandelnden 
Aufsatz*: ,,The word wwe (aura) in Sanskrit and the 
Gobhilas “, wenn er schreibt: ,,Colonel Tod in his immortal 
Rajasthan [Popular edition in two volumes (1914), i, p. 95, ftn. 1.] 
derives the word from * gah (strength) and ela (the earth)’; but this. 


“In ,, Indo-Iranian studies, being commemorative papers contributed by 
European, American and Indian scholars in honour of Shams-UlUlloma Dastur 
pee Peshotan Sanjona {London-Leipzig 1925), p. 143-8.—Beames ont, I, 
“ 3 (bei miiiot) sags kurz und bindig: ,, and hia etymologies are not worthy of the. 
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seems rather of the folk-etymology variety “ (a.a.0. p. 147 unten und 
f.). Dabei haben weder Crooke noch Taraporewala iiberhaupt auch 
nur die Frage gestellt, welche Bedeutung denn dies derart beschaffene 
Kompositum besitzen solle — die Antwort wiirde gleichfalls gegen 
Tods Analyse ausfallen — und keiner von beiden hat darauf 
aufmerksam gemacht, dass Gohil (Gohel) doch in einem Form-Verband 
mit fihnlich gebauten Eigennamen zu stehen scheine, wobei etwa die 
Rajpitana-Personennamen Baghel, Chandel, Jugel, Molhil, Patel, 
und Vadhel hitten genannt werden miissen. Insbesondere die beiden 
letzten sind morphologisch eindeutig: Patel gehort zu altindoar. 
patta-, m. ,, Tafel, (Urkunden)platte “‘ (tatsiichlich ist auch *pattila- 
bezeugt, allerdings nicht als Eigenname), und Vadhel fiihrt auf so 

gegenstindliche geschichtliche Votgauge ! guriick, dass die Ableitung 
des Namens ,, from badh, adh, ‘ to slay’ “, wie schon Tod (2, p. 943) 
erkennt, unausweichlich ist. Tods Farting Goh-il beateht also formal 
wohl zu Recht, aber -i] kann im Wortganzen nicht als selbstindiges 
Nomen, sondern nur als Ablettungssuffix gefasst werden, eine Tatsache, 
die schon jetzt als sehr wesentlich fiir die folgenden Gedankenginge 
unter allen Umstianden festgehalten werden muss. Ein bedeutender 
Abstand nicht nur zeitlicher, sondern vor allem sachlich-wissenschaft- 
licher Art trennt den zweiten Versuch, mit dem Eigennamen- 
Komplex Gobhila- fertig zu werden, von dem ersten. Konnte James 
Tod nur mit Vorbehalt als Glied der Traditionslinie behandelt werden, 
so liegt uns, ganz im Gegensatz dazu, ein vollgiiltiger, sozusagen 
dreiteiliger Ansatz vor in dem, was Sir Henry M. Elliot, John Beames 
und Fitzedward Hall zur Sache ermittelt haben*. Da die Einzelangaben 
der drei Forscher, soweit unser eigenstes Verhandlungsthema, 
Gobjala-, nicht beriihrt wird, da und dort im Texte der Untersuchung 
selbst untergekommen sind, ist hier unmittelbar nur das zu erdértern, 


1, Aja [ein Abkémmling der Rathor-Dynastie von Mirwar, Rajpitdna), another 
brother, invaded Okhamandal, in the extreme west of Kathiiwir, and established 
himself there by murdering the Chivada ruler of the country. His deacendanta bear 
the surname which he assumed, and are still known as Viidhel, ‘the Slayers *“ 
(Sir Wolseley Haig, The Cambridge History of India 3, p. 521 unten).—Baghel 
und Godil erecheinen auch in der Gedichtstrophe, unten p. 340', unmittelbar 

® Es handelt sich dabei um folgende Veréffentlichung : ,, Memoirs on the history, 
folklore, and distribution of the races of the North-Western Provinces of India ; 
being an amplified edition of the original Supplemental glossary of Indian terms, by 
the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B. . . . Edited, revised, and re-arranged by John 
Beames, M.R.AS. In two volumes, Vol. i (London 1860), p. 90-2, drei Seiten, an 
deren einer, p. 91 f., ., Dr. Fiteedward Hall, the well-known erodite scholar mass 
geblichen Anteil hat. 
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was Hall den Namen Gobhila- betreffend denkt. Er steuert folgende 
Notiz bei; ,, It seems probable that the term Gahlot [woriiber unten 
p. 849" f.]is connected with Guhila, the name of the second king of the 
Udaypur dynasty. See the ‘ Asiatic Researches ’, vol, xvi, pp. 292, 
etc. The apparent eponymist of the Gahlota is called Gobhila in an 
inscription from Chedi, which I have published and translated in the 
* Journal of the American Oriental Society’, vol. vi. Guhila may have 
been corrupted from Gobhila, a name occurring in ancient Sanskrit 
literature ; or, which is rather more likely, Gobhila may have been 
Sanskritized out of Guhila. In popular pronunciation, Guhila must 
have become Guhil: and we know that gotra was broken down into 
got....° Ellot-Beames fahren anschliessend fort: ,, In support of 
this opinion, I may add, that throughout the Prithvi Raja Rasa, 
Chand always uses the form Gohil, @fe@“. So dankens- 
wert diese Angaben auch sind, im wesentlichsten Punkte konnen 
sie nicht gebilligt werden: die beiden Eigennamen Guhila- und 
Gobhila- haben weder in der einen noch in der anderen Weise etwas 
miteinander zu tun. Ganz abgesehen davon, dass dies auch das, 
spiter noch vorzufiihrende, Urteil Charpentiers ist — vgl. unten 
p- 846" —, wird uns ein eigener Untersuchungsabschnitt dariiber 
belehren, dass die beiden in Gubila- bezw. Gobiila- zutagetretenden 
Wurzeln reinlich geschieden sind®, Dies ist der einzige, nochmals 
aufzugreifende Ansatz, den wir von dem zweiten Deutungsversuche 
mitnehmen. Noch weniger fruchtbar kann das ausgestaltet werden, 
was Albrecht Weber, Akademische Vorlesungen iiber Indische 
Literaturgeschichte (zweite, vermehrte Auflage; Berlin 1876, also 
mehrere Jahrzehnte nach Tod), p. 92 unten zum Nomen proprium 
Gobhila- beibringt. Es besteht in der ohne jegliche Nachweise auf- 
tretenden Bemerkung: ,, Sein Namen hat einen sehr unvedischen 
Klang, und findet sich durchaus nichts demselben irgendwie 
Entsprechendes in der iibrigen vedischen Literatur vor“, Taraporewala 


above says their chief, Govind Rao, was an ally of the Chauhia 
"The monarch shouted his commands, 
To battle marched the Rawat bands : 
Chandel, Baniphar, heroes Jeal, 
Baghel and Gohil, fierce as steel ' “. 


von, an kann sagen: @ubila- ist von Gobhila- noch mehr verschioden als *gupila- 
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hat, a.a.O. p. 147 u., diese Notiz Webers aufgenommen und glossiert 
sie mit den Worten: ,, The remark of Weber that the name Gobhila- 
has an ‘ unvedic ring’ is worth considering “, Ich kann Taraporewala 
keineswegs beipflichten. Bei aller Anerkennung der Weber’schen 
Verdienste muss man doch betonen, dass er im allgemeimen em 
schlechter Wortkundler war und dass seine obige Bemerkung nicht 
nur irrig (vgl. p. 861'*), sondern im besonderen unklar ist. Sollte der 
Ausdruck ,, unvedischer Klang “ sich auf die Endung bezichen, so 
wire auf die mehrfach bereits im Veda belegten Nomina mit dem 
Ausgang -ila- hinzuweisen; sollte er auf ausserindoarische Lehn- 
bezugsmiglichkeiten anspielen, so wiiren LEinzelnachweise zu 
fordern : und die Schlussworte endlich, es finde ,, sich durchaus nichts 
.. . irgendwie Entsprechendes in der iibrigen vedischen Literatur vor “, 
sind so mehrdeutig, dass man sie am zweckmiissigsten auf sich beruhen 
lisst. Denn wer will entscheiden, ob damit nun Verbalbeziige oder 
Nominalbeziige oder beides zugleich oder schliesslich ganz allgemeine 
morphologische Beziehungen gemeint sein sollen! So stésst man, 
wenige Jahre nach Weber, auf M. Bloomfield, der bis dahin das 
Namensritsel Gobhila- om entschiedensten anpackt, und zwar in 
emer kleinen Mitteilung ,,On the etymology of ¢iAos [abstract of 
a paper read at a meeting of the University Philological Association, 
April 6, 1883] (= The Johns Hopkins University Circulars. Baltimore. 
November 1882-October 1883, Baltimore 1883, p. 141 f.)““. Bloomfield 
geht, wie ersichtlich, von altgriech. diAos aus und betont: ,, no 
less than six distinct etymologies have been proposed for this word, 
and none has secured for itself the acceptance of scholars generally. 
With the exception of Vaniéek, who ventures to accept the 
pronominal derivation of the stem (from sva- the reflexive), no larger 
work yentures to accept any of the proposed etymologies. Fick's 
Comparative Lexicon and the fifth edition of Curtius’s Etymology 
are silent on the subject. The latest etymology propounded by Osthoff 
in the Morphologische Untersuchungen, Vol. iv, p. 229, according 
to which ¢iAdos is derived from the preposition édi (in €diopxos) 
= skr. abhi, and means ‘ beigehérig, zugethan’, is based upon wide- 
reaching new theories about Indo-European vocalism which are far 
from certain, [Absatz.] Thus a suggestion which may secure for the 
word a Sanskrit equivalent can be made without attacking any well- 
established explanation. There are two proper names in Sanskrit, 
Gobhila and Rebhila, whose first syllable may possibly be the 
diphthongal stems go ‘ cow’ and re ‘ property’ (Lat. rés). In that case 
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the remainder of the words, -b/ila, would be sound for sound the 
Greek ¢iAo- and go-bhila would be ‘ fond of cattle’ ; ; re-bhela, * fond 
of wealth". Gobhila is a name which occurs in thw Vedic period and ic 
otherwise totally unexplained “1, Bloomfields Deutung ist ein 
Musterfall bestechender, blendender Kombination, und wie alle 
derartigen Kombinationen zerrinnt sie einem bei niiherer, un- 
befangener Priifung unter den Handen. Ich will mich nicht dabe 
aufhalten, dass der Urheber selbst seine Ankniipfung mut emem 
wenig ermutigenden ,, may possibly “ einleitet und dass er uns nur 
ein ,, abstract ** hinterlassen hat, bei dem wir das Fehlen- genauerer 
philologischer Einzeluntersuchungen angelegentlich bedauern. Ent- 
scheidend ist Anderes. Entscheidend ist einmal, dass die heutige 
wissenschaftageschichtliche Beurteilung des altgriechischen ¢iAos um 
keinen Deut von der verschieden ist, die Bloomfield selbst vorfand. 
Gewiss gibt es einige Gelehrte, so F. Muller Izn in seinem ,, Grieksch 
woordenboek ? “ s.v. (Groningen — Den Haag 1926), Walde-Pokorny 
2, p. 185 und Prellwitz * s.v., die noch bis in die neueste Zeit hinein 
an der Verbindung des altgriech. diAos mit irisch bil ,, gut ‘‘, nieder- 
lind. billijk, mhd. unbilde, n. ,, Unrecht, das Unbegreifliche, Wunder 
usw."* festhalten und eine idg. Ausgangsform * 4/ bhil oder *bhilo-, 
mén, rekonstruieren. Aber schon Boisacq lehnt diesen Zusammenhang 
ausdriicklich ab als nicht ,, favorisé par la sémantique “‘ und stellt 
fest: ,, Etym[ologie] obscure “ (auch nichts unter ,, Additions et 
corrections ‘*). Und A. Mfeillet}, dessen Fiihrung wir uns gerade in 
einem Fall wie dem vorliegenden unbedenklich anvertrauen diirfen, 
betont in seiner Besprechung des Walde-Pokorny’schen Warterbuches, 
BSLP. 28, Comptes rendus, p. 89: ,, Gr. déAos est sans doute ancien. 
Mais i] en faudrait déterminer la valeur sociale précise, et l'existence 
d'une forme isolée i.-c. *bhilo- est invraisemblable “, ganz abgesehen 
davon dass durch einen Bedeutungsansatz ,, in gutem Sinne eben- 
miissig, angemessen, gut, freundlich “‘ (so Walde-Pokorny a.a.0.) 
der Bloomfield'schen Auffassung von altindoar. Gobhila- eimiger- 
massen der Boden entzogen wird, Tatsache ist und bleibt — und 
deswegen schweigen sich manche Handbuchverfasser ja iiber #iAos 
giinzlich aus —, dass das anlautende ¢- dank semer nh wis td 
geschichtlichen Mannigfaltigkeit zu den xweideutigste 
erechischen Lauten gehdirt (vgl. Boisacq p. xvii unten Prellivite 
Pp. xix unten), eine Tatsache, die ihrerseits wieder zur unausbleiblichen 


* Ich habe BL's Meinung ungekirzt vorgefahrt, weil ich glaube, dass nicht jeder- 
mann dicen cinigermassen entlegene Veriffentlichung surhand haben wird. 
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Folge hat, dass jede mit #iAos arbeitende Wortverbindung an dieser 
Zweideutigkeit eben teilhat. Es ist deshalb auch nicht weiter verwun- 
derlich, dass — ein Kuriosum fiir Graezisten! — E. W. Hopkins, 
JAOS. 28, p. 129, altgriechisch diAeitvy ,,to love“ und iAnua 
», kiss “ eng verbindet mit Rajasthani pidr, Hindi piyir ,, love “ 
und ,, kiss, ,, contaming the root of diAnpa”, womit die Frag- 
wiirdigkeit der Bloomfield’schen Gleichung recht kraftig dargetan 
wird, und zwar nach sa und Bedeutung. Soviel zum Griechischen 
(vgl. noch p. 861 f.)". Von der altindoarischen Seite her spricht gleich 
Mehreres ebenfalls eee lom gegen Bloomfields Vermutung. Da 
es sich hiebei um schlichte Tatsachen handelt, lasse ich sie m der 
gebotenen Kiirze sprechen. Erstens hat Bloomfield nicht bedacht, dass 
die relativ spate Bezeugtheit der beiden altindoarischen Eigennamen 
Gobiala- und Rebkila- mm dem geforderten erbverwandtschafthchen 
Zusammenhang mit altgriechisch diAos nicht sehr gliicklich passt. 
Unter der Bloomfield’schen Voraussetzung wire vielmehr der alteste 
Veda, also der Reveda, gerade geeignet genug gewesen, Gobhila- und 
Rebhila- zu beherbergen. In Wirklichkeit beherbergt er sie natiirlich 
nicht. Zweitens hat Bloomfield mit keinem Worte auch nur angedeu- 
tet, dass das dem altgriechischen entsprechende altindoarische 
*hiila- nirgends sonstmehr nachzuweisen ist, ausser eben in den so 
zerlegten Eigennamen (Go-bhila~ und Re-bhila-. Von diesen zwei 
einzigen Belegen aber ist — drittens — einer von Bloomfield hand- 
greiflich missdeutet worden: Hebhila-, n.pr., das einfach mit dem 
funktionell noch spiter genau zu bestimmenden Ableitungsformans 
-ila- zu dem bereits im Rgveda Gfter vorkommenden rebAd-, m. 
,, Sanger, Sprecher, auch Kigenname eines Mannes“’ gehért. Sollte 
‘Ahnliches etwa auch fiir den zweiten Beleg Gobjila- mutreffen? Auf 
diese Frage endgiiltig zu antworten, ist hier noch micht der Ort. 
Aber wir kénnen die Antwort wenigstens von der negativen Beite 
her schon vorberetten, indem wir folgende Uberlegung anstellen. 
Angenommen die Bloomfield’sche Zerlegung (o-bhila- wire richtig. 
Dann wiirde der Kigenname Go-bhila- eo ipso zwei Wortgruppen 
angehéren, einer ersten morphologischen, in weleher das Nomen go- 
in Verbindung mit Nominibus des Anlauts bA- ° auftrite, einer zweiten, 
semasiologischen, welche Warter der Bedeutungen ,, Besttzer, Freunc 











Vel. noch Franz Dirlmeier, d(Aoc und ¢iAia im vorhellenistiachen Griechentum, 
Minchener Insuguraldiseertation 1931; Paul Kretechmer, IP. 45, p. 267-71 (halt 
Boisacqs Zweifel fir gerechtfertigt und sieht in ¢idor Lehnwort aus. dem klein 
asiatischen Lydischen; Referat: Glotta 18, p. 235 unten und f.). 
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Herr, Meister, Verwandter “ mit dem Vorderglied go- vereinigt zeiy'.-. 
Priifen wir das Material! Es besteht in der Gruppe | aus folgend. 1 
Worten: tgo-bhandira-, m. ,,ein bestimmter Wasservogel “+10 
bhartr-, m. ,, Stier“ (Galanos !), go-bhdj-, adj. ,,¢in Rind verdi:- 
nend “', Go-bhdnu-, m. n. pr., go-bhuj-, m. ,, Fiirst, Kénig “, go-bhr'.. 
m. ,, }Berg, First, Konig“. Der formale Befund ist eindeutig : | 
jedem der sechs Komposita, welche das Nomen go- mit bh- Anschliiss«: 
zeigen, ist das Nachglied unkomponiert entweder Laut fiir Laut ode 
in einer durch die Kompositionsregeln geringfiigig verdanderte: 
Lautgestalt belegbar, und bei jedem der sechs Komposita ist div 
vorgenommene Auflosung deshalb auch zwanglos méglich. Ich stell: 
fest, dass Go-bhila- (und seine Ableitungen) in diesem Form- und Sippen- 
Verband die einzige Ausnahme ist. In ganz derselben Linie verliul' 
die vorhin niher bestimmte semasiologische Untersuchung. Dr 
Beispiele sind: +gaviéa-, m, und tgaviévara-, m. ,, Besitzer vor 
Kithen “, gavendra-, m. ,,+Besitzer von Kien “| tyavesa-, ™. 
», Besitzer von Kiihen “, Toavesvera-, m. ,, Besitzer von Kiihen 
gopati-, m. ,, Herr der Rinderherden, Anfiihrer, Herr, {Fiirst, Konig “, 
gobandhu-, adj. ,, mit der Kuh verwand | Gobald-, m. nm. pr. emes 
Mannes, Gobhatta-, m.n.pr. eines Dichters 1, gémant-, adj. ,, Rinder —. 
Kiihe besitzend, reich an Kiihen “, gomanta-, m. ,, +Rinderbesitzer “. 
Gomitra-, m.n.pr. eines Mannes, gomin-, m. ,, Besitzer von Rindern 
oder Kithen “‘, gésakhi-, adj. ,, Rinder besitzend “‘, gosvamin-, m- 
+; Besitzer einer Kuh, — von Kiihen“*. Selbst wenn man die durch 
ihre Bedeutungsentwicklung etwas abriickende Gruppe gavis-, adj. 
» (nach Kithen) begierig“', gavisd-, adj. dasselbe, gdvisti-, adj. 
es (Rinder) begehrend ac dazunimmt, verindert sich das Gesamtbild 
nicht. In jedem der achtzehn Belege ist die in Gestalt eines selb- 
standigen Wortes oder unselbstindigen Formans auftretende zweite 
Komponente sauber ablisbar und sonst nachweisbar? - nur bel 
Go-bhila- wire das nicht méglich, Zusammen mit dem schon durchge- 
sprochenen morphologischen Befund ergibt der gesamte Tatbestand 


obigen Geaamtzusammenhang auch dis Analyse Gobh-atfa- erwigen. Aber gibt 3 
sichere Beispiele far cin derartiges Formans -(a\ia- 1 G Pre ri car 
von Haplologie : Gobhaffa- < *Gobha-bhatta-. 

" Inshesondere gilt dies far gésakhi-, adj. < gé-sakhi-, cin Kompositum, das £4 
Go-bhila- nur scheinbare und sufillige Parallelitét aufweixt. Anch die bei Hilke 
“nennamen, die mit go-" (und seinen Kasus), “-gora-, °-gu-, °-gra- zusammen 
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wohl eine eindrucksvolle Wahrscheinlichkeit dafiir, dass Gobhila- 
eben nicht in die zwei Bestandteile Go +- bhila- aufgelist werden 
darf. Anhangsweise bemerke ich noch, dass eine genaue Durch- 
forschung der re-Komposita zur selben Einsicht fiihrt. Das 
Adjektivum revdént- ,, besitzend, reich, wohlhabend usw.‘ ist zu 
beurteillen wie obiges gémant-, und Typen wie *re-sakhi- und 
Ahnliches fehlen iiberhaupt ginzlich. Abschliessend muss somit 
festgestellt werden, dass Bloomfields Gobhila-Deutung restlos verfehlt 
ist, wie namentlich die genaue Priifung des Anklang- und Sippen- 
Verbandes der go-Komposita gezeigt hat. Bloomfield hat bemerkens- 
werterweise den Eigennamen Gobhila- genau so missverstanden, 
wie er auch den vedischen Eigennamen Pedti- missverstanden hat 
(J. Wackernagel, Indoiranisches p. 406). Brauchbar aus der tibrigen 
Darlegung Bloomfields ist nur etwas sozusagen Ausserliches, die durch 
ihn zum erstenmal hervorgehobene enge Beziehung zum Kigen- 
namen ebhila-. Hierin liegt ein von mir sogenannter sachlich- 
logischer Rest, den wir im Laufe der weiteren Untersuchung noch 
aufzugreifen haben. Gobhila- aber erweist sich auf Grund der vorher- 
segangenen Erwiigungen als ein Trickbeispiel in der Gruppe der wirk- 
lichen go-Zusammensetzungen und verbindet sich in dieser Eigenschaft 
mit drei anderen Worten, mit: godhima-, m. ,, Weizen “‘, das ja, wie 
gerade das Tranische zeigt, gleichfalls ganz andere Vorstufe hat ; 
golattika-, f. ,, ein bestimmtes Tier “, was vor noch nicht langer Zeit 
von J. Charpentier falsch bestimmt worden ist ; “gohira-, n. ,, Fuss- 
wurzel “, das mit unserem Gobhila- wirklich nichts zu tun hat, auch 
liber den bekannten -b/-/A- und -r-/l- Austausch nicht, sondern von 
Hjalmar Frisk, Zur indoiranischen und griechischen Nominal- 
bildung (Géteborg 1934), p. 48 wohl bedingt richtig zu 4/ guh 
fezogen worden ist. Im Zusammenhang damit gewinnt dann 
schliesslich die von mir bis jetzt nicht gebuchte Tatsache an 
Bedeutung, dass schon Monier-Williams? Gobhila- nicht unter den 
go-Kompositis auffiihrt, mit anderen’ Worten dass er nicht an eine 
Zusammensetzung mit go- geglaubt hat. Alle bisher vorgebrachten 
Tatsachen, die der Ermittelung der Wahrheit forderlichen wie die 
ihr abtriglichen, spielen keine Rolle bei dem nunmehr zu erérternden 
fiinften Deutungsversuche, welcher von dem gerade vorhin 
genannten schwedischen Indologen Jarl Charpentier herriihrt und 
IF. 29, p. 380 f. zu lesen steht. Charpentier, der — dies sei noch einmal 
betont ! — weder die Ansicht Tods noch die Albrecht Webers 
noch die M. Bloomfields erwihnt, kommt mittelbar auf Gobhila- zu 
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sprechen. In der Hauptsache nimlich ist es ihm, wie schon die Uber- 
schrift seines kleinen Versuchs xeigt, um ,, Pkt. goha usw. zu tun. 
das er an vier, noch eingehend von mir zu besprechenden, Stellen 
des indoarischen Schrifttums (DeSinamamala ii 89; Jacobi, Aus- 
gewihlte Erzihlungen in MAharashtri p. 31, Z. 35 f.; Mrechakatika 
ed. Stenzler p. 31, Zeile 3 yon oben; Devendraganis Vrtti zu 
Uttaradhyayanasitra iii) aufzeigt und folgendermassen erklirt - 
+ Mann’ ist also wahrscheinlich dic urspriingliche Bedeutung 
des, soviel ich weiss, noch nicht gedeuteten Wortes “ (p. 380 unten). 
»» Ich erklire goha- aus *gobha- und fiihre ea zu *gtiu- ‘Kuh’, also 
eigentlich ‘Stier’, dann ‘ minnliches Tier’ im allgemeinen, ‘Mann’. 
Man vergleiche besonders trsabhd-, rsabha-, pkt. Usabha-, usaha, 
durch welches Wort goha- wohl in seiner Bildung beeinflusst worden 
ist. Zu goha- stelle ich weiter cin Paar ai. Eigennamen, nimlich 
Gobhila-- N. des bekannten Siltraverfassers (Gobhila- : goha 
= Paksila- : paksa-, usw.) ...° 7 (p. 380 unten und f.), Es ist featzu- 
stellen, dass diese Darlegungen einiges Brauchbare und Wichtige 
enthalten, was sich fiir die Gesamtheit dos Untersuchungsganges 
verwerten liisst. Ich rechne hieher, dass Charpentier als erster 
innerhalb der ganzen Traditionslinie Pralerit goha- nebst den dazu- 
gehorigen Literaturbelegen herangezogen und altindoar. Gobhila- 
zu goha- in ein bestimmtes Form-Verhiiltnis gebracht hat, wobei 
goha- augenfillig in seiner Rolle als Ausgangs- und zugleich 
Mittelstiick hervortritt. Ich rechne weiter hieher, dass durch die 
Proportion Gobhila- : goha- — paksa- : Paksila- gleichfalls zum 
erstenmal das Bildungsprinzip des Eigennamens Gobhila- angegeben, 
Wenn auch durchaus nicht schirfer bestimmt worden jst. Aber diesen 
branchbaren Einzeltatsachen stehen grobe Mingel gegentiber, die viel 
nachdriicklicher ins Gewicht fallen und unbedingt hitten vermieden 
werden miissen und kiénnen. Merkwiirdigerweise hat Charpentier 
selber teilweise auf diese schwachen Punkte hingewiesen, indem er 
4.8.0. p. 381 f. folgende Einwiinde gegen seine eigene Deutung erhebt 
und unbereinigt stehen list - Es scheint offenbar, dass *go-bha- 











' Charpentier fahrt fort : » tnd vielleicht auch Gubila- n. pr. eines Fiirsten, 
TAOS. 6, 518, was statt *Gohila- stehen kann, also eigentlich mit Gobhila- identisch 
sein sollte“, ,, Doch wird dies ein wenig fraglich durch das lex. Wort guAila- ti. 
' Wald", eigentlich ‘ Verstock *, das an guh *verbergen' gohért. Es ist namlich 
achwierig lerig zu entecheiden, ob auch der Name Gwhila. 2y dieser Wurzel gehéren soll“ 
(a-0-0. p. 381"), Charpenticrs Zweifol ist berechtigt ; denn tateichlich wird GuAila- 
Cet Namen wie Guhasena win, wat William Crooke — siehe unten ! — 
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unter Anlehnung an ersa-bha-, rsa-bha- zustandegekommen ist, da es 
sonst eine Bildung voraussetzte, fiir die kaum ein zweites Beispiel 
hervorgezogen werden kénnte [sic !]. Denn wir haben ja das Suffix 
-+bho- in Tiernamen hinter -n- Stiimmen, z.B. ursa-bhe-, EAahos USW., 
hinter -i- Stimmen, z.B. gpedos . und -o- Stammen, z.B. gardabha-, 
daneben finden sich Worte, wo die Vorsilbe wurzelhaft aussicht, s. 
Brugmann Grundr.* ii, 1, 388 f. Fiir eine Bildung *g*éu-bho- fehlt 
aber in anderen Sprachen jede Stiitze [sic !], sie muss also auf speziell 
indischem Boden entstanden sein. Es wire interessant zu wissen, 
ob die Prakrt-Sprachen noch andere derartige Bildungen ins Leben 
gerufen haben ; augenblicklich sind mir keine bekannt [sic !]“. Eines 
Kommentars bediirfen die vorstehenden Sitze, welche von einer 
geradezu  unbegreiflichen Sorglosigkeit zeugen, wohl kaum. 
Charpentier hatte wahrhaftig besser daran getan, auf die 
Etymologisierung des mittelindoarischen goha- ganz zu verzichten 
und sich damit zu begniigen, statt dessen schlicht auf die Méglich- 
keit eines Zusammenhangs mit altindoarisch Gobhila- aufmerksam 
#4 machen, Denn bewiesen hat Charpentier diesen Zusammenhang 
ebensowenig, wie er die Ausgangsform *g™iubho- bewiesen hat, ein 
richtiges Wortungetiim vergewaltigender, konstruktiv-theoretischer 
Sprachbetrachtung, das ich hiemit ein fiir allemal auf sich beruhen 
lasse1, Aber damit nicht genug, hat sich Charpentier auch noch andere 


* Charpentier hat sich noch nicht einmal die doch wirklich noheliegende Frage 
vorgelegt : falls -bho- in dem postulierten *g#dybho- nicht das Tiernamenformans 
itt, kann es dann nicht die in der Nominalkomposition gern verwendete Ablautstufe 
-tha- der altindoarischen 4/bhd ,,gliinzen, scheinen, strahlen“ sein, wie z.B, in 
altindoarisch *.abha-, ,,ihnlich“, oder °-nibha-, ,,lihnlich, gleich? Fir *gobha- 
= mittelindoarisch goha- ergibe sich unter dieser Voraussetzung die Bedeutung 
» wie das Rind (die Kuh, der Stier) aussehend “, Ich habe an Charpentiers Stelle 
die Priifung dieser Frage mir vorgenommen und villige Ergebnislosigkeit ermittelt. 
Erstens weist der ganze Nominal-Verband der 4/ bhé samt ihren zablreichen 
P mepositionalbildungen gar nichts Enteprechendes auf, insbesondere nichts 
mit dem xu fordernden, sekunddren Ausgang -ifa- (wegen (Gobhila-), und rweitens 
findet sieh auch in der doch viel umfangreicheren allgemeinen Gruppe der -ila- Nomina, 
wie wir noch schen werden, ebenfalls kein einziger Parallelfall, Da also Wortformen 
wie **.abhila-, **.nibhila- nicht vorkommen, wire es unsinnig, Gobhila- < *gobha- 
= “go + bha (< 4/ bAa) erkliren zu wollen. Nimmt man diesen Befund mit dem 
Verne gegen Tod ermittelten (p. 838 f£.) zusammen, so ergibt sich erneut die Notwendig- 
keit, -bA- in Gobhila- gur Lautung (o- und nicht zum Ausgang -ila- zu ziehen. Durch 
die weiter unten vormunchmends Prifung des Silbengrenze-Verbandes wird uns 
dirse Notwendigkeit erhirtet werden. Ich mache noch darauf aufmerksam, dasa 
die fgvedischen -bha- Formans-Beispiele (vgl. Grasamann, Wirterbuch Sp, 1709, 
Kolonne 4 von links) s&imtlich dreisilbig sind und dasa die sonstigen -bha- Belege 
(Grasamann a.s.0. Sp. 1609, Kolonne 2 von links) lanter verbale -bA- Ausgiinge 
zeigen, Auch dieser Tatbestand spricht entachieden gegen *g¥iubho-. 
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Nachlassigkeiten zuschulden kommen lassen, die ihn ihrers:i' 

gehindert haben, der Wahrheit entscheidend nahe zu kommen. Iv! 
formuliere die wesentlichen Verstasse kurz und bezeichne damit eber- 
soviele wesentliche Untersuchun si ufgaben, denen wir zum Te! 
nachher noch zu geniigen haben: erstens hat Charpentier kein: 
kritische Behandlung der bis zu seiner Zeit vorliegenden Deutung> 

versuche zum altindoarischen EKigennamen gegeben, ein Versdéumni- 

das im vorstehenden 1. Abschnitt meiner eigenen Studie ausgeglicher 
wird ; zweitens hat Charpentier die Ausgangsform mu altindoariscl 
Gobhila- wie auch mittelindoarisch goha-, *gobha-, falsch und ohne 
geniigende Unterlagen als go-bha- < *g"Gubho- analysiert, wie ic! 
bereits dargetan habe; insbesondere fehlt — drittens — jeglicher 
Beweis dafiir, dass dieses Nomen *yo-bha- morphologisch durch 
(v)rsabha- usw. massgebend beeinflusst worden sei ; die Ursache dieses 
Versagens ist — viertens — unschwer darin zu erkennen, dass 
Charpentier itberhaupt keine scharfe, saubere Analyse der Grund- 
bedeutung und der Bedeutungen des Nomens goha- versucht hat, nicht 
hat versuchen kénnen, weil er den Stellen-Verband keiner vertieften 
Betrachtung wiirdigte ; und all dies war schliesslich — fiinftens — 
bedauerlicherweise unausbleiblich, weil Charpentier, in unbekiimmert- 
tem Drauflosetymologisieren der junggrammatischen Schule, ein¢ 
rein individualistisch-subjektive, atomisierende Betrachtungsweis 
pflegte, statt sich in die geheimen Lebensregeln der Einzelsprache 
und ihrer assoziativen Gemeinschaftsverbande sorgsam einzufiihlen. 
Gegeniiber dem so zu kennzeichnenden fiinften Deutungsversuch 
tritt der sechste und letzte mit weit weniger Anspriichen auf. Er 
stammt von Taraporewala, ist oben bei Besprechung Tods und 
Webers bereits teilweise herangezogen worden und besagt (a.a-0. 
p. 147 unten und f,): ,, We begin at once to think of the famous 
Rajput clan — the Gohils — in connection with this name [Gobhila-]. 
There seems hardly any doubt that the two names are identical. . . 
The meaning of the word gobdhila itself is doubtful, and no guess could 
be ventured as to its etymology. The legend of their founder Goha, 
the ancestor of Bappi Rawal, is evidently another attempt at popular 
etymology to connect the name Goha with the sanskritic word quéd 
(cave) (Op. cit., pp. 180 ff)“. Zu dieser Darlegung ist zu sagen, dass 
sie wissenschaftsgeschichtlich genau so von dem durch Taraporewala 
anscheinend unabhiingig gemachten, gliicklichen Fund des Zusammen- 
hangs zwischen dem Rajputen-Namen Gohil und dem altindoarischen 
Namen Gobhila- beherrscht wird, wie in Charpentiera Versuch der 
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Hinweis auf mittelindoarisch goha- als brauchbarste Feststellung 
hervortritt. Im einzelnen wird zwar dieser Fund Gohil = Gobhila- 
noch einiger Bestitigung bediirfen, aber die Gleichung ist, auch auf- 
grund des p. 839 f. Vorgetragenen, 80 augenfalliz, dass ich fiir die 
weitere Untersuchung damit fest rechnen werde. Dass Taraporewala 
die Bedeutung des Wortes Gobhila selbst dann fiir zweifelhaft erachtet 
und hinsichtlich der Deutung keine Vermutung vorschnell wagt, ist 1m 
Rahmen des von ihm Gewollten als weiterer Gewinn zu buchen wie 
nicht anders auch seine kritische Haltung gegeniiber der Tod’schen 
selbst, William Crooke mit gesundem Urteil vorausgegangen, indem 
er a.a.0, p. 259" Tods Auffassung, Goha bedeute soviel wie ,, cave- 
born (a.a.0. 1, p. 259), unnachsichtig als ,, folk-etymology “ 
bezeichnet *. 

9 Der erste Teil des diachronistischen Untersuchungsweges ist 
damit zu Ende gegangen. Wir haben den altindoarischen Kigen- 
namen Gobhila- durch das abendliindisch-nordamerikanisch- 
kolonialenglische Fachschrifttum hindurch verfolgt, die Traditionslinie 
durch Ausscheiden alles irgendwie Unrichtigen und Wertlosen sauber 
herausprapariert und daneben ein paar richtig-wertvolle Tatsachen - 
gefunden. Diese Tatsachen aber waren bedauerlicherweise von 50 ~ 
vielen unscharfen Gedankenelementen durchsetzt, dass noch eine 
Reihe besonderer Untersuchungen sich als notwendig erwies, solche 
des Sach-Verbandes (zum Rajputen-Namen frohil), des Silben- 
grenze-Verbandes, des Bedeutungs- und Stellen-Verbandes (zu 
den Wortformen mittelindoarisch goha-, altindoarisch Gobhila-), 
schliesslich solche des Klang- und Form-Verbandes (-1la- Bildungen, 
insbesondere Rebhila-, ./guh). Exst wenn diese Sonderpriifungen 

1 In das Guhilot/Grahilot-Problem lnsse ich mich hier nicht ein, da mich diese 
Eréirterung cu weit fahren wiirde. Ich verweise statt dessen auf Crooke bei Tod 
1, p. 259, wo an Ableitung beider Namen vom Herrschernamen Goha oder Guhasena 
(550-567 a. D,) gedacht ist. Ausserdem belehrt una Tod I, p. 260' selber, dass die 
alte Beteichnung (GoAal, nicht GeAlot (durch Umechrift bedingte Beitenform zo den 
obigen Gubilot/Grahilot) sei. Auch aus diesem Grunde erweist sich cine Erirterung 
dea Problems als nicht vordringlich. Schliesalich sei noch auf Elliot-Beames 
a.0.0, 1, p. 90-2 aufmerksam gemacht, die von einer Form HEaATA = Gahlot 
auagehen und niitaliche geschichtlicho Einzelheiten bringen, aber in der sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen Erlauterung des Namens sicher in die Irre gehen. Denn weder 
die Ableitung von dem Namen eines Skiavenmidchens, Gadla, noch die von Beames 
befirwortete Herkunft ,, from a form Guhilivant, or * Gubila’s people '“ wird 
heute mehr anerkannt werden, ganz zu schweigen von dem volksetymologischen 
Versuch, den H6hlennamen tu eu bringen. Ich selber denke an Guhilapufra-, 
n. pr., das ja tateichlich belegt ist (vgl. pw- 5-¥- Guhila-}. 


befriedigend geklirt sind, brauchen wir nicht mehr von den von mir 
so genannten sachlich-logischen Resten zu sprechen, die sich ‘aus der 
Erforschungsgeschichte des Eigennamens Gobhila- so mannigfaltig 
entwickeln liessen. | 

3. Stellen wir zu diesem Zwecke die Vorfrage, ob uns die Fort- 
setzerin der diachronistischen Gesamtlinie, die einheimisch-indische 
Sprachwissenschaft, nicht doch bei der Bereinigung dieser sachlich- 
logischen Reste behilflich sem kénne, so ist mit einem runden Nein 
“2 antworten. Soviel ich sehe, spielt die Frage des Namens Gobhila- 
bei Nairuktas und Vaiyakaranas gar keine Rolle, und dies aus einer 
ganz verstandlichen Sachlage heraus: man fand fiir Gobhila- nicht 
den traditionell notwendigen Anhalt an einer Verbalwurzel!. Ks -ist 
deswegen auch erkliirlich, warum das Mittel-Indoarische nicht weiter 
Notiz von dem Namen nimmt, eine Tatsache, die etwa durch das 
Verhalten des Pali beispielhaft belegt wird?, Ungeférdert, aber auch 
ungehindert stehen wir damit vor den nun folgenden synchronistischen 
Betrachtungsweisen, die uns dem endgiiltigen Ziele zufihren sollen. 

4. Als erster Aufgabenkreis ist sinngemiiss in Angriff zu nehmen 
der Sach-Verband, der den Gohils angeschlossen ist und seinerseits 
wiederum in mehrere Teilaufgaben zerfillt. Leider fliesst das Material 
sehr spirlich. Eine Reihe sonst ausgezeichneter Einzel- und Sammel- 
werke versagen vélli¢*, und Sri Muni Jinvijayas Studie ,, Kathiyawar 
adi ke Gohil‘ (erschienen in der Zeitschrift. ,, Nagari 13, No. 4, 
Magh, Sam. 1989 und angezeigt in ,, Annual bibliography of Indian 
archeology for the year 1933 “, p. 84, No, 358), die vermutilich tiefer 


‘Ieh brauche in diesem Zusammenhang nicht eigens xu betonen, dass mit der 
Grammatikerwurzel "Aj! » bhedane * (dazu die Formen ‘hilah, bhelayeti) wmso 
weniger anzufangen ist, als v Shil mit go- so gut wie nichte zu echaffen hat. 

* Man vergleiche dic tinschligigen Wérterbicher sowie Edward Muller, Pali proper 
names (= Journal of the Pali Text Soc. 1885, p. 1-107, besonders p. 29 £.). : 

" ++ The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. xxi. Pushkar to Salween', New edition 
(Oxford 1908) enthalt nichts, weder etwas unter ffoha, noch ctwaa zu dem Stich- 
wort (fokd(*), noch such etwas in dem grossen Artikel Rijpitina. Ebenso 
Versagt Sir Athelstane Baines, Ethnography (castes and tribes) (= Grondrias der 
Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde ii, Bd., 5. Heft); der Name Godil 
wird auch nicht im ,, Caste index “ (p- 153-165) erwihnt. Vergeblich sucht man 
scanesslich Belehrung bei Sir Herbert Risley, The people of India (Calcutts-London 
1808), bei H. H. Wilson, Glossary of judicial and revenue terms and of useful words 
occurring in official documents . . . {London 1854), bei Hermann Goetz, Epochen 
der indischen Kultur (Leipzig 1929), bei K. P. Jayaswal, History of India 150 av. 
to 350 4.p. (Lahore 1933), in dor sonst vorniglichen ,, Enciclopedia Italiana “, in 
Hastings, +» Encyel ia of religion and ethics“* (Edinburgh 1908-1926). Wie 

ot doch muss tin Gelehrter, der mit wichtigen oder mindestens nicht unwichtigen 
Mieselfragen beachAftigt ist, bekonnen dass er nahexu allein auf sich geetellt ist ! 
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in die. ganze Sache eingefiihrt hitte, ist mir leider trotz allen 
Bemiihungen nicht zuginglich gewesen. Nichtsdestoweniger ist, 
namentlich auch wenn wir das vorne p. 838 f. aus Tod 1, p. 157 f. und 
p. 839 f. aus Elhot-Beames(-Hall) Angefiihrte hier einbauen, eine 
elinigermassen geschlossene Tatsachenlinie skizzierbar. Die Gohils 
sind ein hervorragendes Geschlecht, das seinen Ursprung vom 
Sonnengott Siirya selbst ableitet und das in verschiedenen, von Tod 
4.0.0. niher bezeichneten Landschaften Rajpitanas und iiberhaupt 
Vorderindiens eine wichtige Rolle gespielt hat. ..und noch heutigen- 
tages spielt. Denn ,,the chief . .. [z.B. des Native state 
Bhavnager oder Bhaunagar ,, in the Kathiawar agency, Bombay *’] 
is head of the famous clan of the Gohel Rajputs of Kathiawar. The 
Gohel Rajputs are said to have settled in the district about 1260 * a.p, 
Mit diesem Doppel-Datum kommen wir zu dem zweiten, wichtigen 
zeitlichen Stiitzpunkt, zu dem kurzen, viel mm kurzen Satze 
Sir Wolseley Haigs in ,, The Cambridge History of India“ 3, p. 521 
oben, wonach ,,in Marwar communities of Gohels, Chauhans, and 
Pawars disputed the authority of the Pratihiras or Parihirs “. Leider 
gibt Sir Wolseley Haig keine genaue Jahreszahl, aber unmittelbar 
vorher nennt er in anderem Zusammenhang ,, 1156 n. Chr.“; das 
ganze 20. Kapitel zudem, dem die Stelle entnommen ist, behandelt 
>, [he native states of Northern India from a.p. 1000 to 1526”, 
sodass wir mithilfe schliesslich der Gesamttafel ., Chronology “ (z.B. 
p. 666 0., 667 f.) in eine geschichtliche Teillage uns hineimversetzt 
sehen, welche durch die Jahreszahlen 1128, 1210, 1212 A.D. ungefabr 
abgegrenzt wird. Zwischen das Rajatum der Gegenwart und das 
Clantum des 12. und 13, Jahrhunderts n. Chr. aber schiebt sich eine 
bisher vollig itibersehene Tatsache ein, welche nicht nur literargeschicht- 
lich Sanskrit und Prakrit miteinander verbindet, sondern auch zwischen 
altindoarisch Gobhila-, mittelindoarisch goha- und neuindoarisch (rohal 
die bisher fehlende Briicke schligt. Diese Tatsache erscheint in einem 
Variantenvers des fiir Edelleute bestimmten epischen Gedichtes 
Viracaritra des Ananta (vor 1400 n, Chr.), ist uns durch H. Jacobis 
verdienstliche Ausgabe in den ,, Indischen Studien “ 14 (pp. 97-160, 
genau a.a.0, p. 994) zuginglich gemacht worden und stammt letzten 
Endes von dem Jaina Bhavaratna, dem Verfasser des Kommentars 


! Einzige Angabe aus ,, The Encyclopedia Britannica. Fourteenth edition. 1929 “ 
3, p. 404, Sp, 2. die unter dem Stichwort (ohel selbst gar nichts bringt. Zeitlich 
etwas spAter ist der Inhalt der Gedichtstropbe anzusetren, die p, 840" in Ubersetrung 
wiedergegeben ist. Konig Prthviraja ist 1193 a. D. gefallen. 
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Sukhabodhika (1712 n. Chr.). Der Variantenvera, der, wie gesagt, 
eine Zufiigung Bhivaratnas ist, lautet : 


sa rajaputrah Paramaravamsabhith | 
Gohillabhiir vai, Vijayibhinandanah | 
tato gra Nagarjuna sarigiiako nrpah 


ca 
* 


Es ist klar, dass dieser zu einem mittelalterlichen Texte spat 
bezeugte Vers mit genealogisch-kosmogonischen, ja geradezu rein 
mythengeschichtlichen Vorstellungen spielt!, aber es ist sprachge- 
schichtlich ebenso klar, dass im sonst nirgends mehr belegten 
Eigennamen Gohilla- inmitten altindoarischer Wortstaffage ein 
Prakritismus auftritt, dass nach guten Regeln der Wortbildungslebre 
Gohilla- = Gfobhila- ist, dass zu beiden mittelindoarisch goha-, ™. 
die Ausgangsform bildet ?, und dass durch obigen Vers auch die sachliche 
Bindung mit dem ebenfalls Laut fiir Laut gleichen Rajputennamen 
Gohil gewonnen ist. Mit diesem Ergebnis ist ein grosser Schritt vorwarts 
getan. Sofort stellt sich uns aber folgende Erwigung in den Weg: 
das im Sanskrit auftretende Prakrit-Lehnwort Gohilla- steht wohl 
zweifellos mit einem fiirstlichen Stammbaum in engem Zusammenhang 


* So im wesentlichen nach A. Weber, ZDMG, 24, p. 398 £, besonders p. 399", 
wo kurz auf Elliot, Memoira on the North-Western provinces of India 1, p. Ol, #2 
(ed. Beames) aufmerksam gemacht ist ; p. 839 und p. 830° f.; Webors Leaarten und 
Lesartenvermutungen sind dbrigens in Jncobis Abdruck grossenteils beriicksichtigt. 
Eine Ubersetzungswiedergabe des sprachlich ziemlich einfachen Verses eribrigt 


sich wohl. (ber den Eigennamen Gohilla- nur das Notigste im pw. s.v. (nichts 


im PW. und in Richard Schmidts Nachtrigen). — Zum Viracaritra bringen ledigli 
das Landiaufige: Victor Henry, Les littératures de l'Inde (Paria 14), p. 250 f. ; 
A, Berriedale Keith, A history of Sanskrit literature (Oxford 1928), p. 202 unten ; 
M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur 3, p. 342 £., 342% (ohne ,, Nachtrige 
und Verbesserungen “), 

* Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen § 595 (p. 402-4): ,, Dinlektisch 
Gberaus haufig ist ~illa, das fir -ild steht (§ 14)". Als Beispiel nenne ich aus vielen : 
ponfhilla- == gronthifa-. Ober das Suffix -iffa- handelt auch Alfred C. Woolner, Intro- 
duction to Prakrit? (in den ,, Panjab University Oriental Publications “), Calcutta 
1928, p. 77 unten und f. [hm zufolge ist -illa- dblich in Mihdrastei, Jainn-Mahiristri 
und Ardha-Miigadhi. An Heispielen bringt er kesmriflg- (ou kesara-), bahirilia- 
ep icionaat resem - apace Ye pucrilla- ,, previous“. Wiederum ist an der 

, = Gohifla. ila. ebensowenig zu zweifeln an der 
Ableivung dieser Namendreiheit aus einem Voraususetzenden "gota. a 
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und das mit ihm identische Rajputenwort Gohil bezeichnet ebenso 
zweifellos ein Adelsgeschlecht hohen Rangs, aber ist es angesichta 
eines so klaren Sachverhalts denn nicht kulturgeschichtlich haltlos, 
beide Wortformen mit Gobhila- zu verbinden, dem altindoarischen 
Eigennamen, der zwar sprachlich seinen Fortsetzern genauestens 
gleicht, aber doch eben einen Brahmanen, einen Priester, einen schrift- 
stellernden Theologen meint ? So merkwiirdig es klingt: der Wider- 
sptuch, der in dieser Frage liegt, ist nur scheinbar, er ist auflasbar im 
Lichte klarerhellter kulturgeschichtlicher Vorginge. Die Gohils waren, 
wie uns Tod erzihlt, ,,a distinguished race: it claims to be 
Suryavansi, and with some pretension“ und ,, the ancient Gohils 
‘ of the land of Kher’, expelled and driven to Gohilwal, have lost sight 
of their ancestry ‘‘ (Tod 1, p. 266 unten und f.)". Diese drei Umstande, 
aus denen ich den mit dem Stichwort ,,Suryavansi “ besonders 
hervorhebe, riicken die Moglichkeit sehr nahe, dass die Gohils 
(Gohillas) samt ihrem Stammvater Goha urspriinglich tiberhaupt keine 
Ksatriyas und Rajanyas waren, sondern Angehdrige des Brahmanen- 
standes, ein Ubergang, der uns in der Tat fiir mehrere Rajputen-— 
Clans einwandfrei bezeugt ist. Crooke erzahlt niimlich in der 
, Introduction “‘ des 1. Tod’schen Bandes p. xxxiii f. folgende lehrreichen 
Hergiinge: ,, Hence arose the legend . . ., which describes how, by 
a solemn act of purification or initiation, under the superintendence of 
one of the ancient Vedic Rishis [sic !] or inspired saints, the * fire-born 
septs were created to help the Brahmans in repressing Buddhism, 

1 Aus diesem Grunde wire e4 auch cin vergebliches Bemihen, die Lehrerliste des 
zum Sima-Veda gehérigen Varbéa-Bribmana heranzuzichen, auf die nach dem 
Vorgang Albrecht Webers Taraporewala a.o.0. p. 147 £. aufmerksam macht. Diese 
Liste 2ihlt insgesamt 59 Lehrer auf, dic yon Brahman Svayambhi selbst angel dhrt 
werden und ala ersten menechlichen Vertreter Kasyapa haben. Der 26. Lehrer in 
Deszendenz von diesem ist Radha Gautama, der seinerseits zwei Schiiler hat ; einer 
davon ist Gobhila, Vgl. noch Max Miller, A history of ancient Sanskrit literature 
(London-Edinburgh 1859), p. 4346 f. und p. 442 unten. 5o wenig wie diese Lehrerliste 
fahrt auch die von Crooke bei Tod 1, p. xxxiv f. und von Tod 1, p. 250 f, selbst erzihite 
Goha-Sage weiter, welche die Ubertragung der Konigswirde von den Bhils an den 
Stammvater Goha berichtet. Wer annehmen wollte, dies legendire Ereignis habe eine 
Spur in dem Namen Gobhila- hinterlawen, der wirde schnell durch die Uberlie- 
ferungegeschichte des Bhil-Namens widerlegt, Denn alt und richtig beneugt ist 
eben nur die Form Bhilla- (vgl. PW., pw.. Schmidts Nachtrige, Hobson-Jobson 
«.¥.). Damit scheidet auch die schon in anderem Zusammenhang berfihrte Miglichkeit 
einer Haplologie, Annahme einer Form “‘Gobha-bhila-, aus, ganz abgesehen 
von all den gewichtigen Grinden, die bisher schon far eine Auflisung (obA-ila- 
gesprochen haben, Auch der zeitliche Abstand spricht gegen dic Annahoe einer 
derartigen Bezichung zwischen Godsila-, Goha und dem Namen der Bhils, da dic 
Herrachaftetbernahme nach allom, was wir wissen, wesentlich spiter als der vedische 
Name (obAila- angusctzen ist. 


oa 
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Jainism, or other heresies, and in establishing the ancient traditional 
Hindu social policy... This privilege was, we are told, confined to four 
septs, known as Agnikula, or ‘ fire-horn ', the Pramar, Parihar, 
Chalukya or Solanki, and the Chauhan“ Ahnlich berichtet Crooke 
», Introduction “* 1, p. xxxiv f.: ,, The actual conqueror of Chitor, 
Bipa or Bappa, is said in inscriptions to have belonged to the 
branch known as Nagar, or ‘ City’ Brahmans which has its present 
headquarters at the town of Vadnagar in the Baroda state, ‘This 
conversion of a Brahman into a Rajput is at first sight startling, but 
the fact implies that the institution of caste, as we observe it, was then 
only imperfectly established, and there was no difficulty in believing 
that a Brihman could be ancestor of a princely house which now 
claims descent from the sun “ Man erinnere sich, dass die Gohils, 
nach der Feststellung Sir Wolseley Haigs, zusammen mit den Chauhan 
im Kampf gegen die Parihars standen und dass der Heros eponymios 
der Gahlots nach inschriftlichem Zeugnis Gobhila- war, Dann wird 
der Schluss unvermeidlich, dass der Ahnherr der Gohils und Gohillas 





_ ein Simaveda-Theologe Gobhila (<"Gobha-> Goha-) durchaus gewesen 


sem kann. 

5. Die Méglichkeit eines solch lehrreichen kulturgeschichtlichen 
‘usammenhangs lasst sich aber auch auf sprachgeschichtlich bedeu- 
tungsmissige Weise dartun durch é¢ine Untersuchung des Stellen- 
Verbandes, den Charpentier nur oberflichlich gepriift hat. Und 
diese Untersuchung wird, bildlich gesprochen, zum Briickenbogen 
werden, der vom sicheren zeitlichon Standort der Gohil-Ansitze 
im 12, und 13. Jahrhundert n. Chr. (p. 851 unten) tiber die einzelnen 
Datierungspunkte hinweg vorstossen wird in den ungestiitzten 
Raum spiitvedischen Altertums. dem wir andererseits den Eigen- 
namen Gobhila- zuweisen miissen. Damit zur Sache! Das mittel- 
indoarische Nomen goha-, m. kommt an 4 Stellen des indoarischen 
Schrifttums vor, wie hier nochmals wiederholt sei: in der 
Deginimamala des Hemacandra, in der Kommentarerzi lung 
»» Udayana“* zum jinistischen Uttarajjhayana, in der Vrtti des 
Devendragani sowie im IT. Akte der Mrechakatiki, Eine unmittelbare 
Verbindung mit der geschichtlichen Atmosphiire der Gohils wird 
dadurch hergestellt, dass drej dieser Zeugnisse dem gleichen Zeitraum 
angehiren: Hemacandra hat von 1088-1172 n. Chr. gelebt und 
Devendragani ausgangs des 11. und anfangs des 19. Jahrhunderts 
n. Chr, gewirkt. Zu den 4 Stellenbelegen Insgesamt ist Folgendes zu 
“gen. Mittelindoarisch goha-, m. erscheint zuniichst Deginamamala 
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H 89+, m der Pischel’schen Ausgabe p. 102 oben (ohne ,, Corrections 
and Additions “*) : 
»» gathamens gahuli steceecie geagarte a 


1 an aggamagonagoha ya“, ein Vers, der in 
dem uns angehenden Stick erliutert wird : » gimani gimaiidoe gamagoho 
goho ele catvaro {mm gramapradhandrthah | goho bhata ityanye | purusa 
ityeke |‘. Aus dieser Stelle und ihrer Glossierung lernen wir, dass 
Charpentier irrefiihrend als einzige Bedeutung nur die Kommentierung 
durch bhafa-, m. und als Ubersetzung damit nur etwa ,, Soldat, 
Séldner“ angegeben hat, wiihrend die so belangreiche dritte 
Bedeutung — goha- mit drei Synonymen zusammen = ,, Haupt- 
person des Dorfes, (Dorf)vorsteher ‘“* — einfach unterdriickt worden 
ist. Die Bedeutungsfixierung ,, purusa ityeke ““, also etwa ,, Mann, 
Mensch ‘‘ wirkt, wie schon jetzt festgestellt werden kann, reichlich 
allvemein. Das zweite Vorkommen des mittelindoarischen Wortes 
goha-, m, ist in Hermann Jacobis ,, Ausgewahlten Erzahlungen in 
Maharashtri“ p. 31, Zeile 35 f. aus der Kommentargeschichte 
», Udiyana “ zum Uttarajjhayana gebucht. Das Satzstiick lautet - 
» 688 ray tava mama piyd, anne ya goha‘*?, was Charpentier unter 
Zuhilfenahme von Laksmivallabhas Kommentierung ,,apare mattulydah 
ke $m rajdno na santi“ (a.a.0. p. 380") ganz zutreffend iibersetzt : 
»» Dieser Konig hier ist ja mein Vater, die anderen (Kénige) sind lauter 
Soldaten “3. Ohne dass ich mich weiter in die Einzelheiten der reichlich 
verschachtelten Geschichte einzulassen brauche, kann einfach festgestellt 
werden, dass die Bedeutung ,, Séldner, Soldat‘ hier der bereits 
behandelten zweiten Angabe der Deéinimamali angemesse 
An der dritten Stelle des goha- Vorkommens ist das aber barat 
nicht mehr der Fall. Es handelt sich hiebei, wie schon angegeben, 
um die von Devendragani verfasste Vrtti zu dem Uttarajjhayana, 
III. Kapitel, die von Charpentier a.a.0. p. 380° ganz kurz ohne 

‘Ich benutze ,, The Deéiniimamdéli of Hemachandra*'. Edited with critical 
notes. a glossary and a historical introduction by R. Piachel and G. Bihler. Part I. 
Text and critical notes, by Pischel (= Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. xvii.). Bombay 
1880. Der Variantenapparat enthalt nichts Bemerkenswertes. 

* Jacobi aa.0, ,, Wérterbuch “, p. 107, Sp. 1 unten gibt das Landlinfige : 
« goha (DK. 2, 89 goho thafah) Soldat 31, 36“. 

* Abnlich John Jacob Meyer, Hindu tales, An English translation of Jacobi's 
Ausgewihlte Erzihlungen in Mahfrashtri (London 1909), p. 108: ,, Again she © 
reflected: ‘I'll enjoy the objects of enjoyment. As regards this king now, he is my 


father ; and the others are simply soldiers’. Oder, wie Meyer in einer Anmerkung 
noch beifigt, ,, his soldiers “ (sonst keine Bemerkungen und auch keine ,, Corrections 











* and additions“). Tatsichlich heisst es spater (p. 109 unten): ., Then in the month 


of Jettha, Udiyana hurriedly took the field together with the ten ‘ings [his vassals] “*. 


a d . 
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Weiterungen erwihnt und von Jacobi, ZDMG. 8, p. 2 unten und ff. 
abgedruckt worden ist. Der Text liest - + Gohd sivdrdvehim bheravaii 
karenti“*; Jacobi iibersetzt richtig ,, die Diener machen einen schrecken- 
erregenden (Larm) durch (Nachahmung von) Schackalgeheul “ (a.a.0. 
p. £ unten), und eine Randglosse in der Handschrift B. erlautert den 
Ausdruck gohd (nom. plur. masc.) durch ,, subhatah “*, was ebenfalls 
soviel wie ,,8éldling, Soldat ‘* besagt. Letzten Endes kann diese 
Angabe aber nicht stimmen, denn die vom Fiirsten auagesandten 


schlecht und recht purisd genannt und man sieht schwer ein, warum 
das gleiche Wort nicht auch sofort nachher hitte verwendet werden 
kénnen. Da dies tatsdchlich eben nicht geschehen ist, kinnen goha- und 
purisa- nicht véllig synonym sein, Und nun gewinnt aufeinmal die 
Satzangabe ein veriindertes Gesicht: die goha@ erscheinen da ja als 
menschliche Wesen, welche—vielleicht durch Tauschung oder Ver- 
kleidung—Larm, Radau hervorbringen. Sollte hierin etwa die purisa- 
von goha- abriickende Bedeutungsschattierung stecken? Diese 
entscheidende Frage ist, soviel ich sehe, mit Ja zu beantworten, 
sobald wir uns der vierten und iiltesten goha- Stelle zawenden. Es ist 
der 4. Auftritt des IT. Aktes in der Mrechakatika, Die Szene ist wohl 
60 bekannt, dass ich bloss mit ganz knappen Strichen zu skizzieren 
brauche. Der Bader, » der zehn Goldstiicke schuldig ist ‘‘, hat 
Reissaus genommen, verfolgt von dem Bankhalter und einem Spieler, 
und ist in einen Tempel gefliichtet. Hier postiert er sich als Statue 
hin und wird im schweigsamen Halbdunkel des leeren Géttertempels 
nicht erkannt, obwoh] Bankhalter, und Spieler an dem vermeintlichen 
hélzernen Bilde riitteln, Der Verfolgung miide, setzen sich Bankhalter 
und Spieler, wie wir annehmen diirfen, und Spielen verschiedene 
Spiele, Der arme Bader, welcher natiirlich in seiner selbstange- 
hommenen Maske alles mitbeobachtet, wird erneut von der Spiellei- 
denschaft gepackt, und, wihrend die beiden anderen wegen der 


rasch heran und spricht: ,, Sollte ich nicht dran sein? “‘ Darauf 





der Spieler - + laddhe gohe | ««. Charpentier iiber: etzt den Ausrufesatz : 
» » der Kerl ist gefunden “. In der Tat ist dies der unor ‘Sinn der 


Situation, Weswegen auch die einheimischen Kommentare sowohl 
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doch eben nur der ungefiihre Sinn. In Wirklichkeit aber wird der 
goha- auch in dieser késtlichen Szene als ein miinnliches, menschliches 
Wesen gefasst, das sprechend Verkleidung und Schweigen bricht, 
+ Bursche, Kerl, Mann “ als Wiedergabe fiir » goha “ ist folglich zu 
blass, zu allgemein, zu schwach. Ich schlage vor, diesem Erfordernis 
durch eine Ubersetzung ,,da haben wir den Sprecher (Larmmacher, 
Radaumacher)!‘‘ zu genfigen, ohne dass freilich diese deutsche 
Ubertragung alle Anspriiche befriedigte.  Mittelindoarisch goha-, 
m. bedeutet also ,, (in Aufputz, Verkleidung) auftretender Sprecher “, 
eine Feststellung, die umso nachdriicklicher wirkt, als sie durch eine 
klar analysierbare Textaussage des 4-5. nachchristlichen Jahrhun- 
derts gedeckt wird und bisher von niemandem erkannt worden ist. 
Dies Ergebnis wird bestitigt und fortgefiihrt durch den Stichwort- 
artikel goha- in Pandit Hargovind Das Sheths Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo. 
A comprehensive Prakrit-Hindi dictionary with Sanskrit equivalents, 
quotations and complete references (Calcutta 1928) 2, p. 381, Sp. 1, 
der folgendermassen lautet: ,, goha puri [de] 1 girhva ka mukhiya ; 
(de 2, 86) | 2 bhata, subhata, yoddha ; (de 2, 86; maha) | 3 jara, 
upapati; (upapr 215) | 4 sipahi, pulisa; (apapr 335) | 5 purusa, ddami, 
manugya; (mecha 57) |“. Dazu treten die Zusiitze in Band 4 (Pari- 
digta), p. 1240, Sp. 1 unten: », goha pum [de] 1 kotavala adi krira 
manusya ; (sukha 3,9) | 2 vi. gramina, gramya; (sukha 2, 13) [ss 
Indem ich die beiden zusitzlichen Bedeutungsangaben in die vor- 
hergehende, iibrigens sehr geschickte Bedeutungsanordnung einbaue, 
erhalte ich unter Verzicht auf die wohl iiberfliissi zen Stellenbelege 
folgende Ubersetzung: ,, goha-, m. Erster (Hiuptling, Vorsteher) 
eines Dorfes, einer Stadt, eines Districts ; Soldat, Séldner, 








= 








Pandurang Parab (Bombay 1904) ,, laidhab purusah “ und im Subkommentar » poke 
purusch manusyoh**; ebenso die finfte, von Vasudev Laxman Shastri Paysikar 
durchgesehene Ausgabe (Bombay 1922) ,,labdkah purusah“, ,, gohe purusah 
manueyeh. Otto Bohtlingk, Mrk’Khakatika, d.i. Das irdene Wagelchen, ein dem 
Konig Cfidraka sugeschricbenes Schauspicl. Ubersetzt (St. Petersburg 1877), p. 31: 
+» Den Kerl hitten wir “ (in den ,, Anmerkungen “ p. 187 gar nichts); Ludwig Fritee 
in seiner metrischen (!bertragung (Chemnitz 1879), p. 59: ,,Da haben wir den 
Burschen “ (ohne jede Bemerkung); Hermann Camillo Kellner, Vasantaséni? 
(Letprig 1804), p.52: ,, Der Kerl ist erwischt | “ (ohne Anmerkung); Arthur William 
Rydor, The little clay cart (= Harvard oriental series volume nine : Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1905), p. 31: ,, We've got our man“ (ohne jede Bemerkung) ; 
Mrcchakatika (ed. Stenzler, Bonnae 1847) p. 31, Zeile 3 von oben (die Textstelle), 
Pp. 191 (Glossierung der Prikptabhisivyikhya: ,,lotdAah purusah“), p. 253 
» Adnotationes “ ( WE in familiari Mahrattorum sermone wsurpatur de 
viro adolescents, homuncione “, eine Stelle, die sofort aus dem Folgenden verstigd- 
lich wird). 
VOL, VI. Pants 2 axp 3. ith 
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Kriegamann, Sepoy ; Stationskommandant usw. , iberhaupt ein stolzer 
Herr; Buhler, Liebhaber ; Bauer, biurisch, Dorfbewohner, linkisch. 
roh, ungebildet, ungeschliffen ; {Mann, Mensch, menschliches Wesen, 
Person tiberhaupt] ‘1, Da die in Klammern stehende letzte Bedeutung 
nur dem Zeugnis der Mrechakatika zuliebe a renommen ist und, 
wie ich oben p. 855 f. gezeigt habe, zugunsten einer sinnfalligeren 
Ubersetzung aufgegeben werden muss, haben wir eine Bedeutungs- 
summe, deren einzelne Teile unschwer und vor allem iiberzeugend 
aus der angenommenen Grund- und Ausgangsbedeutung ,, (in Aufputz 
auftretender) Sprecher “ erklirt werden kénnen. Der Sachverhalt ist 
80 schlagend, dass ich mich mit wenigen kurzen, indischen und 
ausserindischen Hinweisen begniigen darf. Ich erinnere an die indische 
Dorfverfassung des Panchayat, die einen eigenen Vertreter des 
Dorfes der Regierung gegeniiber oder daneben den Dorfobersten, den 
mmoaraar, vorsieht. Bei Verhandlungen mit héheren Instanzen 
musste dieser Dorfschulze — und war es eine gréssere Siedlung, Biirger- 
meister — gar oft als biurisch, linkisch, roh, ungebildet erscheinen. 
Handelte es sich um die Verwaltung einer grésseren Gebietseinheit, 
so kam dafiir nur der Angehdrige einer Adels- und Ksatriya- 
Familie infrage, der zugleich, der ganzen Atmosphiire jener friihmittel- 
alterlichen Zeiten entsprechend, ein Kriegamann war. Die (ohils 
als Clan waren solche Kriegsleute, und es scheint mir kein Zufall, dass 
in der oben p. 840! angefiihrten Liedstrophe die Wendung ,, fierce as 
steel “ im Urtext ,, loha kriéra “ lautet. Von hier zur Definition der 
Sukhabodhatika, der goha sei ,, krara manusya “ filhrt eine gerade 
Linie. Die Bedeutung ,, Buhle, Liebhaber “ ist, wie wir unten noch 
sehen werden, aus einem Nebengebrauch der in *gobha- steckenden 
Wurzel voll zu verstehen: ¢s ist das miinnliche Wesen, das abends oder 
nachts, kurzum unter abenteuerlicheren Umstiinden, durch Gesang oder 
Vortrag die Gefithle der Angebeteten erregt; daher auch die von Stenzler 
oben p. 857' gebuchte Angabe, goho werde in der Umgangssprache 
der Mahratten vom vir adolescens, homuncio gebraucht. So bleibt nut 
noch die Bedeutung ,, Soldat, Séldner “ unbesprochen. Sie ist indessen 








" Der Verfasser gibt keine Sanskritentaprechung, wie sonst, in Klammern, was sebr 
bemerkenswert ist; keinerlei Berichtigungen. Ein Wort gohil(Ija- iat nicht auf- 
ecefihrt. Die Abkiirzungen bedeuten : porh = purhlinga ; [de] = dedi. oder deéya- 
fabda ; upapy = upadedapada ; mpecha = myechakatika : sukha = sukhabodha tiki 
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leicht zu erkliren, Denn entweder leitet man den Soldaten niederen 
Standes aus den Verhiltnissen des Lehenssystems heraus von den 
hohen und héheren Dienstgraden ab oder man kniipft geradezu an 
urtiimliche Verhiltnisse an, an den miles gloriosus oder an den 
altgermanischen Krieger, der zu Beginn der Schlacht den Barditus 
ertonen hess (Tacitus, Germania iii*), oder man zieht den Feld- 
we(t)bel heran, dessen Nachglied ich unmittelbar < idg. *uoiplds 
(im Ablaut zu altindoarisch vipra-, m. ,, Singer, Dichter, Vorbeter, 
Priester “) herleite1, Und damit sind wir bereits bei den hdchst 
lehrreichen und kulturgeschichtlich farbenreichen Verwicklungen 
angelangt, die nicht nur indoarische, sondern auch idg. Ver 
wurzeln mit der Bedeutung ,, sprechen “ gelegentlich durchmachen. 
Der Mr Speaker ist der Prisident des englischen Unterhauses; die 
Schweizer Familie der Sprecher (2.B. von Bernegg) hat der Eidge- 
nossenschaft ausgezeichnete Landvogte und Offiziere gestellt (z.B 
Fortunatus Sprecher im 17. Jahrhundert n. Chr.), nhd. Palier, Polke: 
eigentlich ,, Sprecher“, bezeichnet den ,, Obergesellen der Maurer “‘, 
In diese edeatancentis ist auch das mittelindoarische goha- 
Stiick fiir Stiick cingeschlossen. 

G. Vorstehendes semasiologisches Gesamtergebnis wird nachge- 
priift und vollauf bestitigt, indem ich jetzt die Untersuchung auf die 
morphologischen Gemeinschaftsverbiinde ausdehne, Ich kehre 
damit gleichzeitig zu dem altindoarischen Gobhila- zuriick, dessen 
enge Beziehungen zu dem mittelindoarischen goha- von Charpentier 
unter Hinweis auf das Verhiiltnis zwischen paksa- und Paksila- 
zwar behauptet, aber nur unzulinglich begriindet worden sind. In 
der Tat kann und muss dieser Nachweis in strengsinniger Folge- 
richtigkeit und Schliissigkeit erbracht werden. Da es eine Méglichkeit, 
das Verfahren des Reim-Verbandes durchzufiihren, soviel ich sehe, 
nicht gibt und die Priifung des Anklang-Verbandes schon bei der 
Widerlegung M. Bloomfields erschépfend durchgefiihrt wurde (oben 


* Sehr auffallend ist deshalb der Bexug von bhata- rn * 4/ bat ,, bhasdrthe “ (bei 
Westergaard, Radices und in der Keiratarangini, ed. Licbich, nichts Wesentliches). 
Vel. auch die z.B, von Uhlenbeck far ,, onomatopoétisch “ erklirte 4 thatabAapii y 

» einen glucksenden Laut von sich geben“. Ferner wiiren far die Beurteilung des 
Nornaiin bhafa- auch all seine Komposita herancuriehen, wie z.B, wdhhafa-, adj. 

» hervorragend, ausgezeichnet, ungewdhnlich, heftig, leidenschaftlich “ mit auf- 
fallender 'Bedeutungsverwandtachaft xu goda-. Schliesslich wire das Verhdltnis 
tu bhaffa-, m. ,, Herr, grosser Gelehrter, Doctor“ endgiltig zu kiiren. Man wirde 
hiebei weit ther Theodor Henfey, Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 23, Hist.-philol, Classe, No. 4, p 32-31, und aber anders 
Gelehrtenmeinungen hinauskommen. Dica Problem sei hier nur gestellt | 








) 
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p. 842-5), so bleiben noch folgende Aussagen iibrig; Laut- 
und Silbengrenze-Verband, der alleemeine Klang-Verband, Form- 
Verband, Sippen-Verband. Der Laut- und Silbengrenze- Verband 
lasst erkennen, dass von den moglichen Zerlegungen des Wortkérpers 
(robiula- rein hypothetisch, somit unbrauchbar sind: G-obhila- - 
Go-ghhila- (mit Avagraha wie z.R. gogmbu-, gogmbhas- ,, Kuhurin “ : 
aber es gibt kein *abhila-): Gobhi-la- (es gibt kein *gobhi-) ; Gobhil-a-. 
Die Auflésung Go-bhila- ist diejenige Bloomfields und somit widerlezt, 
die Auflésung Go- bh- ila- diejenige Charpentiers und somit gleichfalls 
widerlegt. Folglich bleibt nur noch die Auffassung GobA-ila- als 
letzte tibrig und maglich. Wir wollen sie die Wiist'sche Analyse nennen. 
Sie wird auch durch den allgemeinen Klang-Verband bestatigt. 
Die Beispiele sind: *gokila-, m. > Keule, Pflug“ und gokula-, n. 
+ Rinderheerde “. Nun besteht aber keine *4/ gue/k, die einer 
Zerlegung *gok-ila-~ bezw. *gok-ula- zugrundegelegt werden kénnte, 
vielmehr sind in beiden Wortformen Aila- bezw. kula- als selbstindige, 
hur in der Komposition sekundiir gewordene Nomina ablishar. Also 
kann Gobhila-, das mit gokila- und gokula- \klanglich-assoziativ 
zusammenhiingt, nicht als Go-bhila- aufgefasst werden; denn es 
gibt, im Gegensatz zur vorherigen Prozedur, keine Méglichkeit, die 
Komponente °-bhila- selbstandig aufzuzeigen. Folglich bleibt, da 
die anderen Analysen entweder stark hypothetisch oder irrig sind, 
nur die Zerlegung Gobh-ila- wiederum als die einzige tibrig. Anders 
ausgedriickt : wir stehen vor der Notwendigkeit, im Falle Gobhila- 
den Form-Verband untersuchen #U miissen, da vor aller wortkund- 
lichen Namendeutung Aufklirung der morphologischen Ver- 
hiltnisse unbedingtes Erfordernis ist, Oder, was beim Beispiele 
(robhila- das Selbe besagt: wir haben das -ila- Formans zu unter- 
suchen, Zu diesem Zwecke habe ich ein umfangreiches Beleg- 
material gesammelt, rund 170 Beispiele!, Thre eingehende Dur ht 





* Als Quellen dienten ; Panini, Gana sakhyédi iv, 2, 80 und Cbriges in der 2. 
Bohtlingk’schen Ausgabe; Benfoy, Vollstindige Grammatik der Sanskritsprache 
$$ 419, #20, 561, 563, O17; Whitney, Grammar ; Renou, Grammaire Sanecrite : 


Atharvaveds Hil, Die altindischen Personennamcn (buddhistische Namen sind 
in die Sanskritform umpesetst, Pp. xii); Theophil Gubler, Die Patronymica im Alt- 
TIndischen (Gottingen 103) ; Solmsen-Fraenkel, In Eigennamen ale 


Spiegel der Kulturgeschichte (Heidelberg 1922); Wiast. eigene Sammlungen (im 
Geyensatz mu den Yorstehenden Werfassern nicht eigens bezeichnet). Kare 
ee die ous der Reiho fallen, wie gila-, tile-, bila- use, sind selbstver- 
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zeigt, dass die Bildungsweise vom Vedischen ins Sanskrit hinein 
klarlich zunimmt}, dass ganz verschiedene voraltindoarische sprach- 
geschichtliche Ausgangsstufen anzunehmen sind, dass diese aber 
durchaus nicht einheitlich und insgesamt fir die Beurteilung von 
Goblila- herangezogen werden miissen, sondern dass die Sprach- 
vergleichung bereits aus diesen Méglichkeiten und Vorstufen eine 
bezeichnet, die allein auf das Paar mittelindoarisch goha-: altindo- 
arisch Gobhila- zutrifft. Ich umschreibe sie mit den Worten Brugmanns, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der Idg. Sprachen 2, 1%, 
p. 360: ,, die ganze Kategorie der ai. Deminutiva wie ai. vrfala-s 
‘Mannlein’ und der ai. Eigennamenformen wie ai. Dévila-s [ist] 
mit Sicherheit den uridg. -lo- Formationen zuzuweisen “3. Angesichts 
der gesamten klaren Sachlage des Eigennamens Gobhila- und seiner 
Fortsetzer handelt es sich also unmissverstindlich um sekundires 
-(ta-, von urspriinglich hypokoristischer, wohlgemerkt nicht 
deminutivischer Funktion’. Ich deute die Geschichte des so 
beschriebenen Formans mit einigen wesentlichen Strichen, ohne 
Vollstiindigkeit beabsichtigen zu wollen, an. Einwandfrei ist es im 
Altgriechischen nachzuweisen; ich nenne aus den hieriiber vorlie- 
genden Sammlungen ein paar Beispiele*: ‘Apxidos, Qepatdos, 
Oipidos, ‘*Opyidos, "Ovacidos, smoixidos, Zathos, Tagiros, 
Aotpitos. Aussergewohnlich lehrreich ist ZodiéAos, das natiirlich 
zu copes gehdrt. Wer es entgegen allen Einsichten und 


* Der Atharvaveda z.B. hat nur 2 (3 1) Belege ; dies zur Erérterung p. 841 £. 

* 1. Vorhergehende Nullstufe des Wureelelements ; 2. vorhergehende Vollstufe 
des Wurzelelements ; 3. < *-alo- (anila-, jafila-:jald-); 4. <*-iro-: 6 < *-i-l/ro 
usw. Vgl. noch Renou, Grammaire Sanscrite 1, p. 218 unten: ,, ira- ila- issu sans 
doute de i + ra- la- (cf. anila-: aniti. . .) figure dans quelques formes sans netteté“, 
Ahnlich meint Whitney, Grammar*, § 1189 bei Besprechung dea primiiren -la-: 
» Many words ending in la are of obacure etymology “, 

* Zuammen mit Anmerkung 1 beweist dies erneut, dass Albrecht Weber Gobhila- 
falsch beurteilt hat. 

“So zuletzt Ernst Fraenkel, Artikel Namenwesen in Pauly-Wissowas Real. 
Eneyclopidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung 16, Sp. 1611 
unten—1670 unten, namentlich aber Sp. 1637 f. Auch dieser Autor unterstreicht das 
Hervortreten des hypokoristischen Grondzuges (Affekt, Anteilnahme, Herkunft, 
(Unjlust, Zugehérigkeit) und das Zuriicktreten des deminuierenden, der erst ein- 
telaprachlich reichlicher zu belegen ist. In Devila-, Dattila-: Devadatfa- erkennt auch 
Fr. idg. hypokoristisches -(i)la- (a.a.0. Sp. 1637).— Die hypokoristische Funktion 
des -ila- wird bereits von Pinini ausdricklich gelehbrt, v, 3, 79 und 83 (vgl. Hilka 
10.0, p. i6 oben und unten). Aus Hilka p. 68 ergibt sich die ja ganz geliufige Tatsache, 
dass der mehrteilige Vollname, der beim Kurz- oiler Kosenamen Gobhila. < *gobhes- 
Pate gestanden ist, nie zu ermitteln sein wird. Far die Deutung von Gobsila- selbst 
ist das unerheblich. 

* Brugmann «.a.0, p. 368 unten, 376; Solmsen-Fraenkel a.0.0. p. 130 u., 193, - 
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Gegebenheiten zu ¢éloc stellen und Zo-didos  analysieren 
wollte, der wiirde so handeln wie Bloomfield mit seiner irrigen (ro-bhila- 
idg. Bereiches, dass die Zerlegung Gobh-ila- tatsichlich auch a prion 
viel Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich hat. — Aus dem Litauischen ist 
efzilas ,, Hengst “‘ hieher zu stellen. Die altori thische Gruppe hat 
Sophus Bugge, KZ. 32, p. 78 mit dem armenischen Sekundirsuilix 
~il verkniipft und als Beispiele namhaft gemacht: kaé‘il ,, Tropfen, 
Trépfchen “, mat'il ,, kleine Laus ‘, orpil ,, Laus“*t, Im Alt-Iranischen 
dagegen sind keine sicheren Belege feststellbar 2, eine Tatsache, die 
gar nicht ernst genug genommen werden kann. ‘Tut sie doch mit 
ziemlich hoher Wahrscheinlichkei dar, dass Gobhila- kein iranisches 
Lehnwort sein kann. Die Linie des éentwicklungsgeschichtlichen 
Verlaufs fiir altindoarisch -ila- ist oben p. 860 f. schon skizziert worden. 
Es ist nun klar, dass es nicht nur unnotig weit fiihren wiirde, alle -ila- 
zusprechen, sondern dass es auch dringend geboten scheint, von 80 











* Die gotisch-germanischen Eigennamenformen wie Oftila, Tuldila, Wulpla, 
and. Wigilo usw. usw. gehoren als urspringliche -2/én- Stamme mit ihrem doppel 
deutigen -i- nur mittelbar hieher, 

* Bartholomac, Altiranisches Worterbuch Sp. 1947 verzeichnet nichts, unter 
“tre tur nicht Hichergehdriges, wie 2.1. ei-i-ra-, adj, Auch bei A.V. Williams Jackson, 
cvesta grammar p, 213 f,, 228 f. ist nichts zu ermitteln, deagleichen nicht bei Justi 
[ranisches Namenbuch P. 521-6 ,, Verzeichniss der Namen nach den Ableitungs- 
Affixen sowie der gekirsten und mit Kose-Affixen verschenen Namen " (enthalt 
unter ,,¢, if (armen,) af (neupers.)‘* nur Material, das entweder gar nicht hier- 
hergehirt oder fragwirdig ist, wie z.B. skythisch Sagillus),—Im Mantrabrahmana 
(des Mimaveda) i 6, 2] kommt die Formel vor: ,, adwra idan fe pornidadamyamum,” 
was Taraporewala 2.0.0. p. 143 Gbersetzt: ,, 0 Ahura, here to thes I deliver so-and- 
so" und zu weittragenden, aber Fang unméglichen Schlussfolgerungen benutzt. 
Ahura soll cine ,, Aryan deity “ tein, zugehdrig einer ,, period before the two peoples 
separated. Ahura needs no comment “ (2.0. p. 146 unten). Dabei kdnnte die 
Wortform gar nook nicht ¢inmal mehr der arischen Ceme rie ten ft we poche angehdren, 
weil sie den gemeiniranischen Lautwandel -s- = A. durchgemacht hatte. Bestenfalls 
kann essich also nur um ein rein iranisches Lehnwort innerhalb des Alt-Indoarixchen 
handeln, wofiir ich, ausser Bekanntem, bei Gelegenheit noch das cine oder andere 
Beispiel beizubringen hoffe, Es kann also gar keine Rede davon sein, dasa hier ein 
Femrrest vortiege », of a very ancient tradition going back to the period when the 
Indo-Iranians were living together as a united race “ (a.0.0. p, 147 oben). Ausserdem 
miisste die Wortform Adura gunichst cinmal sorgfaltig anhand der beigebrachten 
Varianten (ahur, abhura, antara, ahuri, abhuri ; Knauer ibersetzt ,, Feuer des Magens “) 


a idee de : » the two works have been com ™ | her and on one common 
Plan (Oldenberg a.a.0. bei Tara porewala), posed toget on 
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allgemeinen Zuordnungen, wie sie beispielsweise Charpentier (oben 
p. 846) ausgesprochen hat, loszukommen und dichtere, strengere 
Bedingungen des von mir so genannten Formenkatalogs zu finden. 
In diesem Sinne habe ich den gesammelten Stoff noch einmal durch- 
priift und zwei Gruppen gebildet, die ihrem Form- und Klang- 
Verband nach am engsten zu Gobhila~ gehoéren. Wer Gobhila- als 
reine Wortform auf sich wirken Jisst, wird neben der Dreisilbigkeit 
vor allem die Vokalfolge -o-i(I)a- bemerkenswert finden und nach ihr 
den Einbau der zum Stammgefiige gehdrenden Medio aspirata in 
der Mitte des Wortkérpers. Damit ist der Formenkatalog beschrieben, 
und alles handelt sich nun darum, geniigend Beispiele fiir beide 
Sondergruppen zu finden. In die erste Gruppe, der wir infolge des 
bekannten altindoarischen, aufs Idg. zuriickgehenden Vokal- 
parallelismus unbedenklich auch die -e-ila-~ Belege zurechnen diirfen, 
gehoren hinein !: 

Omila-, mupr.: oma-, m.; kokila-, m.: kéka-, m. (nebst 
kaukila- und kaukili-); Kosthila-,mu.pr.: kostha-,m.; Kausia-, 
m.n.pr. (; Kauéika-, mau.pr. und mittelbar: kdsa-, m.); tgopila-, 
adj.: gopd-, m, (das schon frithzeitig als Worteinheit empfunden 
worden ist)?; tghogila-,m.: ghdsa-,m. ; johila- = griech. ZwitAos 
(das altindoarische Wort ist sehr lehrreich, weil es als remes 
Lehnwort die Stiirke des indoarischen Klang-Verbands zeigt) ; 
Totila-, fn.pr.:  totddri-, mo.pr.<tota+adri-; Bodhila-, 
m.n.pr.: bodhd- oder zu bodhi-, m. (so Hilka, p. 69)?; Somila-, 
m.n.pr.: séma-,m.; Horila-°, m.n.pr.: hora-? Man bemerke 
das Vorwiegen der n.pr.-Bildung ! | 

+chekila-, adj.: cheka-, adj.; j{devila-, m.m.pr.: devd-, m. 
phenila-, m, und adj.: phéna-, m.; Rebhila-, m.n.pr.: rebha- 


adj., m. und m.n.pr. 


Form- und Klang-Verband zwingen zu dem Schluss: Gob/ala-, 
m.n.pr.: *gobha-. Die vorliufigen Darlegungen p. 838 f., 847" 
unten, 852%, 861-3, auf die ich insgesamt nocheinmal nachdriicklich 
verweise, sind durch diese Schlussfolgerung zugleich gerechtfertigt 


1 Teh habe anhand von Whitneys Roots, anhand von pw. und Schmidts 
Nachtragen simtliche Wurzeln des Typus (*)i/u m®A gepriift ; es ergab sich kein 
weiteres -ila- Material mehr. * bedeutet irgendeinen Konsonanten, m Media. 
Aokokila- entspricht dem Formenkatalog infolge seiner Viersilbigkeit nicht, ebenso 
auch tharkefila- nicht. 

* Infolgedessen darf man sich auch von vorneherein nicht von der Analyse go-pd- 
leiten lassen, da diese fir *go- bAa- unfruchtbar wire, wie oben p. 847" £. bewiesen 
worden ist. 
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rebha- : V ribh = *gobha- (+ mittelindoarisch goha-): x. 

Es ist augenscheinlich, dass anstelle dieses + *,/ qubh eingesetzt 
werden muss, genau so wie wir — und nun hilft uns der Reim- 
Verband dieses *gobha- weiter ! — sy ksobha-, m. 4/ ksubh, zu lobha-, 
m. + lubh, zu gobha-. m. V Subh, zu stobha- m. / stubh tatsichlich 
vorfinden *. Und nicht nur dies | Die Wortformen Sobhd- und Sobhaka- 
(man bemerke das -ka-!) erscheinen auch als Kigennamen (Hilka 
4.8.0. p. 125), und als Vollname gar Rsyalobha- (Hilka a.a.O. p. 117 
unten). Kine treffendere, iiberzeugendere Bestiitigung fiir das inner- 
halb Altindoarischen erschlossene *gobha- lisst sich, in seinem 
Verbiiltnis namentlich zu unserem Gobhila-, schlechterdings nicht 
vorstellen, Und diese Bestitigung wird ihrerseits noch dadurch unter- 
strichen, dass Charpentier oben P. 847 fiir sein Postulat *g"dubho- 
keinerlei Parallels im Idg. hat nachweisen kénnen, wahrend lobha- 
beispielsweise untadelige Gleichung mit altengl. léaf,, Erlaubnis“ bildet. 

Die zweite Gruppe, in der Lautungen mit ~m*h-ila- Ausgang 
zusammenstehen, vervollstindigt das gewonnene Bild. Ich beschrinke 
mich, aus Raumnot, in diesem “usammenhang, darauf, aus dem 
gesamten Stoff die Belege hier zu nennen, welche der schirfsten, 
einschriinkendsten Bedingung geniigen, niimlich als Media aspirata 
inlautend ~h;- zeigen, Das sind : 

Tkumbhila-, m.: Iumbhd-, m.; tndbhila-, adj. (das zu ndbhi-, 
mf. gestellt wird, aber auch 2u nabha-, m. gehéren kann); Nikwm- 
bhild-, mf. npr. : mikumbha-, m.;  Rebhila-, m.n.pr.: rebhd-, 
adj., m. und ™.n.pr 


Es ist kein Zufall, dass Rebhila- in beiden Sondergruppen vertre ten 
» €8 ist kein Zufall, dass febhila- und goha- in der Mrechakatika 
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werde, rebhd- und 4/ gu im Rgveda eng beiemander stehen. Rebhila- 
und (obhila- gehdren als untereinander nichstverwandte Bildungen 
in den gleichen Klang- und Form- wie Sinn- und Bedeutungs- 
Verband, und es ist ungemein lehrreich, an den wenigen Stellen, wo 
Rebhila- als Nomen proprium innerhalb des altindoarischen Schrifttums 
auftritt, noch den Nachhall seiner alten appellativischen Grand- 
bedeutung zu vernehmen, so Mrechakatika p. 43, Zeile 14 (ed. 
Stenzler): ,,aho sddhu bhdvarebhilakena gitam“, so Mrcchakatika 
p. 44, Zeile 6: ,, vayasya susthu khalv adya gitarn bhavarebhilena “ *. 

7. Die Beweiskette hat sich nahezu geschlossen. Nur eine kleine 
Liicke klafft noch in ihr, die Priifung des Sippen-Verbandes, die, 
von einer bemerkenswerten Kleinigkeit abgesehen, ganz normal 
verlaufen kann*. Von Gobhila- sind folgende Nomina regelrecht 
abgeleitet: gobhiliya-, adj. ,,zu Gobhila in Beziehung stehend “ 
(pw., dhnlich das PW. ; keinerlei Nachtrige, Verbesserungen und 
4usitze, nichts bei Schmidt, Nachtriige); tgobhilika-, jqaubhilikd-, 
beide Patronymika ,,nach der Lehre der Grammatiker “ (Bohtlingk, 
Panini ’s Grammatik, Leipzig 1887, p. 320* sowie Gubler a.a,0. p. 51) ; 
schliesslich ,,Gaubhila n. Gobhila’s Grhyasiitra Grhyas, 2, 94“* (so 
Schmidt, Nachtriige s.v., nichts in PW. und pw.). Das letzte Vrddhi- 
Derivat zum Eigennamen Gobhila- ist allerdings kostbar genug. 
Es zeigt nicht nur, weil es im strengsinnigen Form- und Klang-Verband 
mit anderen Patronymicis wie Kaukila-, Kausila-, Saumila- zusammen- 
steht, dass die bei Monier-Williams* gebuchte Varietas lectionis 
Gobida- sinnlos ist, sondern es veranschaulicht auch noch einmal 
schlagartig, dass die umfassend geforderte Zerlegung Gobh-ila- die 
einzig mégliche und die einzig richtige ist. 

8. Sind die bisherigen Ergebnisse, und zwar sowohl die, welche 
auf Widerlegung ilterer und jiingerer Deutungsversuche des Eigen- 
namens Gobjala- abzielten, als auch die, welche im Verfolg einer neuen 
Betrachtungsweise gewonnen wurden, richtig erarbeitet, dann bietet 
sich uns, sozusagen von selbst, jetzt am Schlusse unserer Uberlegungen 
eine susserindoarische Ankniipfung als wechselseitige, wertvollste 
Nachpriifung und Bestitigung: die altiranische (= altpersische) 
v gla)jub ,, dicere “, 4/ g(a)ub ist erst vor einigen Jahren noch von 
F. B. J. Kuiper, Acta Orientalia 12, p. 268 unten als ,, bisher unerklirt “ 
bezeichnet worden, eine Bemerkung, die natiirlich nur den ausser- 
iranischen Befund, nicht aber den inneriranischen Belegstand 

* Giinglich ; 10. 

* Bemerkenswerte sway armenia brs gi mir nicht bekannt geworden, 





—— 
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kennzeichnen wollte aber wissenschaftsgeschichtlich jedenfalls irrig 
ist, weil schon lange vorher Meillet, wie wir gleich sehen werden, 
eine durchaus annehmbare Deutung gegeben hatte, m der 
Tat gehért die 4/g(a)ub, ahnlich wie das yon mir jiingst untersuchte 
altiranische éadman-, n. ,, Auge“, zu den iranischen Worten, die 
dem Gesamt-Iranischen, zeitlich und vielleicht auch mundartlich 
gesehen, eignen. Innerhalb des Alt-Iranischen findet sich 4/g(a)ub 
bemerkenswerterweise nur im Altpersischen, und da wiederum nur 
in der Bahistin-Inschrift !, in einer Gebrauchssphare, die verbliiffend 
mit derjenigen des mittelindoar, Nomens goha- iibereinstimmt. Die 
Vgoub wird niimlich im Altpers, grisstenteils vom sich verstellenden 
Sprechen militirischer Wesenheiten angewendet (sechsmal in Bezug 
auf eine rebellierende Einzelperson, sechsmal in Bezug auf ein 
rebellierendes Heer, einmal in Bezug auf eine rebellierende Provinz ; 
demgegeniiber nur einmal im Zusammenhang mit der richtigen 
Aussage eines Darius-Heeres). Dies kann kein Zufall ‘sein. Die 
militérische Atmosphiire der Rebellion ist, selbst wenn wir die 
literarischen V oraussetzungen, iihnlich wie beim Text der gotischen 
Bibel, bedenken, geradezu iiberwiiltigend, auch rein - ‘issig. 
Darnach erscheint +/g(a)ub mit einem reichen Formenstand im Mittel- 
Iranischen ®, aus dem es, Wiederum mit mannigfaltiger Entwickelung, 
sich ins Neu-Iranische hinein mehr oder minder deutlich entfaltet, nicht 
ohne auch noch im Armenischen eimige Lehnspuren zu hinterlassen?. 

Vel. 2.8. die Formen des ind. und conj. praes. med., gaubataiy und gawlitaiy. 
Das ganze Material ist boquem zu tiberblicken bej Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérter- 
buch Sp. 482 f. (insgesamt 14 Stellen ; keinerlei » Nachtrige und Verbesserungen “. 
auch nicht im ,, Beiheft “}) Woru man noch Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon p. 87 
inten Kingunehme (Ansatz gué !). Roland G. Kent, The recently published Old Persian 
inscriptions [Reprinted from Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 61, number 3, 
Pages 189-240) enthalt leider keine neuen Funde zn 4/ plajuh, wie ,, Concordance and 
glossary “ p, 236 unten ergeben, 

* Vgl. auletzt H. 8. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehlovi II. Glossar (Uppsala 1931), 
P82: » gOBigm das Sprechen, das Reden; Wort... — au guftan ; p. Sf 
» guftan 908... sagen... guftan scheint einheitlicher Ansdrack fOr ‘fuasern’ 20 
sein. ...". Dera. Texto zum mardayasnischen Kalender (= Uppeala Universitets 
Arsskrift 1034, Program 2), p. 76 oben, wodurch W. Henning, Zeitschrift fir Indologie 
und Iranistik 0, p, 184 (in seiner Doktorachrift ,, Das Verbum des Mittelpersisc 
der Turfanfragmente “) erginst wird, Die Belege aus dem Soghdischen finden sich 
bei Robert Gauthiot und E. Benveniste, Essai de grammairo Sogdienne 1, p. 129, 
M5; 2, p. 12 (vgl. auch 2, P. 220, Sp. | unten und f.). Ich nenne daraus an Formen: 
yen 708: » louer, vanter“ ; yeoft, *yéfot, 3. pers. sing. ind. praca, act.; papel 
G : ee: vorneupers. (in diesem Falle = Pahlavi Vendidad, vgl. Horn, 

| : ned persischen anor: 263 aguftdr ,, nicht i iT i“: neuper- 
Misch gufiar ,. Redo“, retin eifida i ac hen", das bel Hak ae No. 926 
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Wesentlich fiir die wissenschaftliche Beurteilung dieses sprachlichen 
Gesamtvorgangs aber ist, siasal ich sehe, bisher immer gewesen, dass 
+/ gub, gaub als dialektologisches Merkmal gegolten hat, eine Ansicht, 
die sich zum erstenmal wohl bei H. Hiibschmann, Persische Studien 
p. 94 (zu Horn, Grundriss der newpersischen Etymologie No. 926) 
deutlich ausgesprochen findet: ., Wrzl. gub ‘sprechen"? scheint 
spezifisch persisch (der alten Provinz Parsa entstammend) zu sein 
fiir vaé der andern Dialekte. Im Kurdischen wird nur das Ptcp. perf. 
von der Wurzel gub gebildet und auch dies konnte entlehnt sein ° 
(vgl. unten Anm, 1!)1. Diese Communis opinio wird im Lichte des 
neuen Zusammenhangs mit altindoarisch Gobhila- genau so sicher 
einer durchgreifenden Umformulierung und Uberlegung der 
dialektologischen Probleme bediirfen*, wie schon jetzt der bis heute 
doppeldeutige Auslaut der altpersischen 4/gub, gaub sicher -bh 
gewesen ist. Das altindoarische n.pr. Gobhila-~ hat diese Entscheidung 
herbeigefiihrt *. 

Wie steht es nun aber auf der altindoarischen Seite mit der 








als Stichwortartikel behandelt ist (die Pamir-Dialekt-Belege Horna, nimlich ,, way. 
}éy-am, sar. yiy-am“ finden sich im ,,Grundriss der Iraniechen Philologie ~ nicht 
wiederholt); sonstige neupersische Formen bei Horm, Grundrisa der Iran. Philol. 
1,2, p. 47, rein mundartliche Formen des Neu-Iranischen im ,, Grundriss “ 1, 2, nos 353, 
354, 363, 372, 388, Socin, Grundriss der Iran. Philol. 1, 2, p. 261 bespricht kurdisch 

gen (mundartlich goktin) ,, sagen“, die man bei Mann-Hadank weiter verfolgen 
mag. Annenisches Lehnwort ist Sena -goe »» Firsprecher“ (Horn, Grundriss 1, 2, 
p. 47, 63 unten und f£). Strittiges bei C. Salemann, Grundriss 1, 1, p. 270. Sehon 
Aug. Friedr, Pott, Wureel-Wérterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen 5 (Detmold 
1873), p. 255 gibt einen ganz hiibechen Querschnitt durch die inneriranische Geachichte 
der Wurzel gué, gawb, indem er gleichzeitig auf Spiegel und Lerch verweist. 

0 Altp. gow nur im Medium vorkommend == ‘sich nennen* im Unterschied 
von @ah ‘ sprechen, sagen, befehlen’, pass. * hetsen" (skr. cgay”. Ahnlich zu Obigem, 
an. p. 1167 mit wiehtigem Schrifttum ; ferner Wilh. Geiger, Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie 1, 2, p. 414 unten und Wolfgang Lentz, Die nordiranischen Elemente in 
der neupersischen. Literatursprache (= Zeitechrift far Indologie und Iranistik 4, 
Pp. 251-316), p. 305: ,, der Gebrauch der We. guftdn, die sonst nur im Sogd. vorkommt 
(ANDREAS, ] ist ein hervorstechendes Merkmal des Persischen gogeniiber den 
nérdlichen und zentralen Dialekten * 

* Da die Verwendungeweise der a/qaub «Sich failschlich anageben als jemanden “ 
gegendber der etwa der 4/ #aA ganz deutlich verschieden ist, ist aiberhaupt zu orwigen, 
ob die urspringlich angenommene mundartliche Spaltung nicht in Wirklichkeit der 
bekannten ahurisch-daévischen Glaubens- und Sprachspaltung zutuschreiben ist. 
Far die altpers. Inschriften und ihr religionageschichtliches Verhiltnis zum Avesta 
wiire die Bejahung dieser Frage von weittragender Wichtigkeit. 

* Vermuten konnte man ja dieses auslautende -bA bisher schon mit ciniger 
Sicherheit und Wahrscheinlichkeit, da die altiranischen, auf-+ ausgehenden Wurzeln 
durchwegs ein -) < -*hA haben, so 2.B. 4/ 4/ grab, ‘dab, camb usw. ,, Bei der Seltenheit 
von idg. 6 gehen die meisten 6 des Iranischen usw. auf bh zorick”, bemerkt treffend 
Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1, p. 297". 
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Entsprechung der altpersischen 4/gub, gaub, mit der Wurzel *qubh ? 
Auf diese Frage, die schon oben Pp. 564 in anderem Rahmen gestreift 
worden ist, lisst sich fiirs erste, wie es scheint, nicht viel Sicheres 
antworten, Das Dasein einer * V gubh ist in keiner der Wurzellisten, 
also weder bei Delius, noch bei Westergaard, noch bei Whitney, noch 
in der Ksiratarangini (ed. Liebich) nachweisbar, und auch in meinen 
eigenen grossen lexikographischen Sammlungen habe ich nichts 
derartiges aufgespiirt, Und trotzdem darf eine *4/ gubh angenommen 
werden. Sie zeigt sich, ahnlich wie bei chemisch-physikalischen 
Vorgiingen, in sogenannten Reaktionen, die wir nur aufmerksam zu 
analysieren brauchen, um ihrer unsichtbar-sichtharen Wirksamkeit 
beizukommen. Unsere. * V gubh wird erstens bewiesen durch ihre 
nominalen Absenker Gobhila- und goha-~ (<*gobha-). Sie wird 
zweitens bewiesen durch das eigentiimliche Verhalten der Vv gith 
» Verhiillen, verbergen ““, dio laut Ausweis der Whitney’schen Roots 
keine einzige, nicht nominale und nicht verbale, Form mit -bl- 
gebildet hat, obwohl dies, nach allen sprachlichen Vorgiingen, die 
wir kennen, durchaus nicht ferngelegen hitte. Mit anderen Worten, 
die / guh ist der 4/ gubh ausgewichen, ein Verhalten, das wir nach 
dem richtungweisenden Aufsatz A. Meillets » Sur les effets de 
"homonymie dans les anciennes langues _indo-européennes “ 
(= Cinquantenaire de I'Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
1921, p. 169-80) zu wiirdigen wissen 2 *4/ gubh wird drittens wahr- 
scheinlich gemacht durch das schlagend proportionale Verhiiltnis, 


umgekehrt fehit sie im Iranischen. Man beachte gebiihrend auch 
neben dem Reim-Verband den Bedeutungs-Verband, der 4/ gubh, 
etwa ,, fiussern, sagen, Sprechen “, mit 4/ stubh ,, juchzen, triillern “* 
verbindet. Auf den weiteren Reim- und Form-Verband, der 
hiniiberfiihrt zu den VV ksubh, lubh, subh, ist bereits oben 
aufmerksam gemacht worden. Die Beweismittel sind noch nicht 
erschopft. Das Dasein einer 4/ gubh kann sprachpsychologisch auch 
durch die Proportion umschrieben werden: 

V tui: +f tubh® = z- V guiij. Als z muss *4/ gubh elngesetzt 
Jamin Bethan (= Journal of Vie madi 1 aah parts of the 
Sereno 

| * Gerade die 4/ tuba y nschauli re 7 litera Ni -Belegtsein e 
Srbverwandtechafiliche Fagin rs ea tae ese eee. each 
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werden. Schliesslich hat A. Meillet mit dem ihm eigenen Spiirsinn 
die grossen idg. Zusammenhinge aufgedeckt, in die sich auch 
*4/ gubh einreiht, wenn er, MSLP. 11, p. 183 f. ausfiihrt: ,, en 
vieux perse, en lituanien et en vieux prussien, I'addition d’un 
élargissement 6 donne & des racines signifiant ‘ faire un bruit, rier, 
chanter” le sens de ‘dire, parler’“. Aus den Beispielen a.a.0. 
p. 183 m.: ,, skr. séquve ‘il fait entendre un bruit ") Bt. Bow, v. al. 
govori ‘ bruit’, ete., et avec élargissement d, lit. gaudviaw, gaiisti 
‘tonen’: v. pers. gawbataiy, persan guftan ‘dire’’’. Meillet legt 
weiter dar: ,, L'iranien et le baltique, les seuls dialectes indo- 
européens ou apparaisse le fait, ne permettent pas de décider s'il ait 
ict de i.-e. b ou bh; mais b est invraisemblable a priort et d'ailleurs- 
on a 45h dans arm. ofb ‘ gémissement’ en regard de gr. dAvAdlw 
-- +". Es erfiillt mit Genugtuung, diese feinsinnigen Ausfiihrungen des 
ausgezeichneten Gelehrten durch zwei Feststellangen zu ergiinzen, 
eimmal dass auch das Indoarische der oben bezeichneten Gruppe 
zugehort haben muss — wie die iibersehene 4/ stubh und vor allem 
der Eigenname (obhila- zeigen — und dass durch Gobhila- inshesondere 
die von Meillet schon richtig entschiedene Frage, ob -4 oder -bh, 
unmissverstdndlich zugunsten von -bh nochmals beantwortet wird. 
Nach dem Vorgetragenen kann ich mir durchaus denken, dass 
selbst hartgesottene Zweifler an eine *4/ gubh zu glauben geneigt sein 
werden. Wer aber auch angesichts dieser Nachweise noch nicht 
liberzeugt ist, der gehe mit mir noch einmal vom Gesamt- Grand- 
sprachlichen zuriick zum einzelsprachlich Alt-Indoarischen, zur 
Ausgangswurzel der *4/gubh, zur Vv gu*. Wir wollen noch eine 
Bedingung setzen und zusehen, ob und wie sie sich erfiillen lisst, die 
Bedingung niimlich: gehéren 4/ gu und *4/ gubh wirklich zusammen, 
dann muss sich dies nicht nur im Theoretisch-Konstruktiven, sondern 
auch im Lebendigen einer Sprache, in Wort und Schrifttum zeigen. 
Und dies lisst sich in der Tat so eindringlich zeigen, dass wir Meillet 
sein Stichwort gu dankbar zuriickgeben kénnen. Ich halte folgende 
Tatsachen fiir beweiskraftig. 4/u, die soviel wie ,, erténen lassen, 
laut aussprechen, verkiinden “ bedeutet (mit pratt ,, hren lassen “), 





Denn +/tubh ,, durch einen Schlag verletzen “ gebért mit griechisch orudeATa 
+ Misthandle, stosse zusammen (Il. Scheftelowitz, Zeitschrift fir Indologie und 
Iranistik 2, p, 279 unten), Andere literarisch nicht belegte Waurzeln, denen im 
Bildetypus sich *4/ gudh anreihen kénnte, sind Vv sku(m)bh (Westergaard p. 222) 
und 4/ etumbA (Westergaard p. 223). 

* Man vergleiche auch noch Soghd. w'f *wdf ,, parler, sprechen “, 

* Bei Oertel a.a.0. hieraber nichts. 
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erscheint im iiltesten indoarischen Text gedanklich engverbunden 
mit rebhd-, dem Ausgangswort zu Rebhila-, dessen nahe Verwandt- 
schaft mit Gobhila- wir oben p. 864 kennen gelernt haben. Die Stelle 
ist Reveda i 127, 104: 
1» pratt ydd tm havisman 

dgre rebhé nd jarata rsindin 

jtrmr héta rsindm“, in Geldners Ubertragung : » Wenn ihn 
an allen Orten der Opfernde anruft, lisst der Hotr wie ein Barde den 
Weckruf erténen noch vor den Morgenstrahlen, der gliihende Hotr 
(vor) den Morgenstrahlen “* ( Oldenberg, Noten, ohne Bedeutung). 


~ Wir notieren die ausschliesslich priesterliche Verwendung, die auch 


Rgv. i 61, 14 fiir 4/ gu gewahrleistet ist, und sehen uns die zweite 
Stelle an. Es ist Reveda v 64 204- 
» Sévarm Ai jarytm vii 
visedsu ksdsu jéquve “. 

Ich iibersetze, indem ich jéguve mit Oldenberg, Noten 1, p. 357 
als 3. Sing. fasse und auf den Stabreim jarydm jéguve aufmerksam 
mache: ,,¢in holdes Buhlenlied namlich fiir Euch beide singt er 
laut an allen Orten“, - Die Verwendungsweise ist zwar auch noch 
weiterhin priesterlich, aber die Wendung ,, ein holdes Buhlenlied “ 
fiihrt uns ins tagliche Leben hinein und in gerader Linie zu der 
Bedeutung ,, jara, upapali “, die Hargovind Das Sheth dem Nomen 
goha- zuerkannt hatte. Ein Kommentar ist wohl iberfliissig. 
Schliesslich verweise ich noch auf das Neutrum gaungava-, ,, Name 
verschiedener Saman“‘, das iiber den Kigennamen Guagu- letztlich 
wohl auch von der 4/ gu abgeleitet werden muss und sichtbar die 
Verbindung mit Gobhila-, dem Verfasser eines zum Samaveda 





gehérigen Siitra, herstellt?, Mit diesen Einzelnachweisen ist der 
vorne ausgesprochenen Bedingung Geniige geschehen, das Verhiiltnis 


* Das PW. verweist nuf Paficavitniabrihmana xiv 3 und Ind. Studien 3, p. 215. 
Die Stelle lautet or Vanna rittedgardedyadagangayattadgawagarasya ' a 
PW. zu gawigava- leitet dies ebenfalls von Gwagu- ab und bemerkt in ,, Verbesse- 
Tungen und Nachtrigen zu Theil iy,‘ 5, Sp. 1380 unten: ,,.. . wonn davon gawngara 
kommt, so ist wohl aguagiya! zu lesen“, aber Caland lieat gloichfalls a-gangiyat 
(vel. Paficavithéa-Brahmaps, The Brihmana of twenty-five chapters. Translated, 
Caleutta 1931, p. 355; auch sonst bietet Caland nicht Weiterfahrendes). Er sagt 
nur p. 156 oben: ,,'The meaning of agardaé and agangiyal (r. agwigiyat t) must be 
suessed ", cine Ausserung, die mir angesichts des morphologisch klar zu +/ gf ., singen “* 


Brihmapa xiv 3. 18, 19 brigens Stelle genau F ¥ 
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zwischen 4/qu und *4/ quiA erschépfend geklirt und insonderheit 
fiir *4/gubh? und den von ihr abzuleitenden Eigennamen (obhila- 
der Standort im Sprachgefiige endgiiltig bestimmt, und zwar im 
Sinne dessen, was ich ,, Wortkundliche Beitrige zur arischen 
Kulturgeschichte und Welt-Anschauung. i. “‘ p. 107 f. ausgefiihrt habe. 
§. Von hier aus wenden wir nocheinmal den Blick zuriick auf 
re dessen mittelindoarische Vorform goha-, m. oben p. 857 f. 
als ,,(in Aufputz, Verkleidung auftretender) Sprecher * bestimmt 
wurde, wobei die siimtlichen Bedeutungsschattierungen des Nomens 
goha- sich passend aus dieser Grandbedentung erklaren heasen (oben, 
p. 857 mitte-859 mitte), Leider sind in den daran angeschloasenen 
Einzeluntersuchungen keinerlei Instanzen sichtbar geworden, die 
es tins erlauben wiirden, fiir altindoarisch zu erschliessendes *gobha-, 
m. und dessen Ableitung Gobhila-, n. pr. ganz sichere, alteste Bedeu- 
tungsansitze zu ermitteln. Soviel ich sehe, kann man trotzdem fiir 
*gobha- selbst etwa bei der oben angegebenen Grundbedeutung 
bleiben und m diesem Zusammenhang, wegen rebhd-, auch den 
Akzentsitz festlegen, *gobhd-. Dass (robfila- kein Deminutivum 
dieses *gobhd- war, also etwa nicht mit ,, Sprecherlein “ — so anmutig 
das auch klinge! — wiedergegeben werden darf, scheint mir aus 
dem, was p. 839 f. iiber die Rajpiten-Namen auf -e/i! und p. 861 f. 
liber die Funktion des hypokoristischen -ila- Formans gesagt worden 
ist, hinkinglich klarbegriindet. Auch litauisch tirszhalas ,, Schwiitzer “ 
und ahd. wortal ,, gesprichig “, welche beide in einem unverkenn- 
baren idg. Bedeutungs- und Wien Verband mit (Gobhila- stehen, 
sind nicht deminutiv. (GobAila-, als Name eines Siitra-Verfassers 
auch sachlich passend gebildet und ganz sicher nicht zufillig 
1 Den Grund dea Erljechena der *4/ gubA sehe ich 1, in der sie umgebenden reichen 
Synonymik (4/4/ gad, g4, gp, rib, vac, vad, vand, atu, atubh usw.) sowie 2. im Erléechen 
der sie stiteenden 4/ gu. Der idg, Ansatz ist keinesfalls *4/ ghewhh, sondern 
*4/ goubh wegen +/ gow (Walde-Pokorny 1, p. 644 f, aber ohne jeden Hinweis 
auf die Moglichkeit einer -b4- Erweiterung). Theoretisch méglich wiire *4/ ghewbh 
nur mit Wirkung dea Grasemann'schen Hauchdissimilationsgesetzes, aber dieser 
Ansatz wird durch allea oben Ausgefihrte, wie betont sei, dringend widerraten. 
Deswegen irrt auch F, B. J. Kuiper, Zor Geschichte der indoiranischen « Priisentin 
(= Acta Orientalia 12, p. 190-306), p. 268 unten und f£, wenn er als Parallelfiills 
1 Ved, sidbhate ru 4/ atu, ébhafe ma du- (vgl. duc-, dudh-)“ anfihrt, aber dann der 
¢inzig méglichen Schlussfolgerung auf 4/ gu einfach ausweicht. Altpersisch / g(a)wh 
ist also unter gar keinen Umstinden cine Stitze fir die Kuiperschen Konstruktionen 
tu einer idg. *4/ ghews.—Was unsere *4/ gubh glottogonisch-morphologisch iat, 
geht uns hier nichta an. Es liesae sich denken an 4/ gu + Nullstufe ii der 4/ bAd, 
also an einen ungefihren Typus wie etwa lateinisch condere. Doch ist dies nur cine 
Vermutung wie ebenso die semasiologische Proportion: 4/ dubh; *4/ gubh = 4/ bhai : 
latein. fari. 
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Samavedist *, wird im Eigennamen-Typus etwa an altindoarische 
Nomina propria mit dem Ausgang °-vagiga- oder °-vacaspati- ange- 
schlossen werden diirfen*. Als zweckmiiasigste, sinngemiisse Wieder- 
gabe erscheimt mir das nhd. Wort ,, Barde “, weil dies die im Namen 
Gobhila~ zusammenfliessende priesterlich-magische und _heroisch- 
kriegerische Sphiire nicht unwirksam veranschaulicht. Ob die bekannte 
Regelung des Apastamba-Gesetzbuches (i, 3, 10, 19), dass das 
Vedastudium dort unterbrochen werden miisse, wo Hundegeschret, 
Eselsgeschrei, das Heulen von Walfen und Schakalen, das Schreien 
der Eule, der Klang von Musikinstrumenten, Weinen und der Ton von 
Samans gehért werden, auf den Sinngehalt von Gobhila-, insbesondere 
iiber die Grundbedeutung des Nomens goha-, Bezug habe, muss eine 
offene Frage bleiben. Sie kann es getrost bleiben, denn der 
giiltigen Ergebnisse sind wahrlich genug. Wir fanden zwei Sitze 
J. Wackernagels bestitigt, mit denen ich gerne schliesse: ,, Dass 
trotz allem, was die modernste Vedaforschung gegen die Verwertung 
der Sprachvergleichung fiir das Wortversti ndnis des Veda ein- 
zuwenden hat, eben doch sogar sonst undeutbare indische Personen- 

* Vgl. Knauer, 2, Heft p. 52 f. und hiezu ergiingend H. Olden berg, Sacred Books of 
the East 30, p. 3, 

* Ein freundlicher Zufall tritt in dem iraniachen Eigennamen eines Dichters, 
Crufti, zutage (Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch p. 119, Sp. 1, p. 496° f. bemerkens- 
werterweise nichts), der eigentlich ,, Rede, Sprechen “ bedeutet und von der gleichen 
Wurzel gebildet ist wie altindoarisch Gobila-. Alle ibrigen idg. Spuren sind frag- 
wardig. Lettisch gadbju, jadi ,, sich ergitzen, jubeln“: trotz der sehr passenden 
Bedeutung, woru noch ,, versprechen, sich beklagen “kommen, kaum verwertbar: 
P. Persson, Beitrige zur Idg. Wortforschung p. 50, Walde-Pokorny 1, p. 567, 
Mihlenbach-Endzelin 1, p. 694, Sp. 1 f. av. I godt, Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik, 
p. 114 unten und p. 131 oben; Lehnwort aus dem Mittelniederdeutschen wegen 
g- t.—Mhdl. guft + Clamor™ waw.: dies wohl <= idg. *ghewp ; Diefenbach, Val. 
Worterbuch der gothischen Sprache 2, p. 54 unten (mit keltischen Wortformen), 
Schade, Altdeuteches Worterbuch 2, p. 358, Sp. 2 f., p. 357, Sp. 1 £, Walde-Pokorny 
I, p. S67; hitbsch ist der Sirenengleichklang mhd. gijten ,, prahlen“: neupersiach 
guftds ,, sprecken “, Nichts als Trug wire ca auch, bei Gahhila. an den nhd. Familien- 
namen Gite! denken zu wollen (etwa mit niederdeutacher Lautgestalt); Gobel 
vielmehr < ahd (obbilo und zu Godehald (vel. Solmsen-Fracnkel a... p. 177 unten 
und f.); fiir derartige Birenenklinge ist E, Littmann, ZDMG. 76, p. 273, nach- 
zulesen.—Am echesten wire noch eu erwigen Zisammenhang mit spitlateinisch 
gafd, m. ,,Eule“: A. Ernout, Les élémenta dialectanx do vocabulaire Latin 
(= Collection de linguistique publiée par la Société de linguistique de Paris — iii), 
Pp. 131 f. (verbindet altpers, gruhataiy und schliesst anf bh); Thesaurus lingwae 
Latinas a.v.: QQ. Landgraf Archiv fir Lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik 
%, p. 367 f.; Waldo-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wirterbuch® p, 625; 
W. Meyer-Labke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch? p. 333, No. 3908 ; 

pus Posen Latinorum vol. v. Placidus liber gloasarum, Glossarin reliqua. 
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namen auf diesem Wege Licht empfangen, mag auch der Name “ 
Gobhila- gezeigt haben. Aber ,,im allgemeinen lohnt es sich nicht, 
der Etymologie von solchen Personennamen nachzugehen, denen 
aus dem sonstigen Wortschatz nichts zur Seite steht “ (Indotranisches, 
Berlin 1918, p. 405, Absatz 3 und 2). 

10. Aufriss des Hauptergebniases (gemiiss dem von mir 
60 genannten ,,Synthetischen Lexikon-Schema‘‘ oder dem 
,, 4usammenfassend-darstellenden Denkbild in Wérterbuchform YH 

Gobhila-, m.n.pr., Verfasser des nach ihm benannten Gobhila- 
grhyasiitra, Erforschungsgeschichte, Gesamtbehandlung und Lésung 
bei Walther Wiist, Wortkundliche Beitrige zur arischen Kulturge- 
schichte und Welt-Anschanung. ii (= Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, University of London, volume viii, parts 2 and 3, p. 835-73). 
London, 1936, 

Seit dem spiten Veda + (Stellenbelege z.B. im PW. s.v.).— 
Gobh-ila-, im Klang- und Form-Verband mit Omila-, m.n.pr., Somila-, 
m.n.pr. und Mebhila-, m.n-pr., ist Hypokoristikon zu mittelindoarisch 
goha-, m. ,,(in Aufputz oder Verkleidung auftretender) Sprecher “ 
= altindoarisch *gobhd-, m. (vgl. rebhd-: Rebhila-). Gobhila- mag etwa 
soviel wie ,, Barde‘‘ bedeutet haben. Das Wort lebt fort im 
prakritisierten m.n.pr. Gohilla- sowie im Rajpiten-Namen Gohil, 

Kigenstindig-innersprachliche Schicht des Alt-Indoarischen, was 
die Wortform als Ganzes anlangt. Die Wurzel ist *qubh — altiranisch 
(altpersisch) 4/ gaub, gub  ,, dicere “. 

Ableitungen: — gobhiliya-, adj. ,,zu Gobhila in Bezichung 
stehend “, tgobhilika-, fgaubhilikd-, beide Adj. patronymica, gaubhila-, 
n. ,,Gobhilas Grhyasitra (vgl. Saumila-: Somila-). Wichtigere 
Zusammensetzungen fehlen. Eine Deutung der einheimisch-indischen 
Sprachwissenschaft ist nicht bekannt. 

Verfehlt oder teilweise verfehlt : James Tod, Annals and antiquities 
of Rajasthan... 1, p. 1372; Fitzedward Hall bei Henry M. Elliot- 
John Beames, Stace on the history, folklore, and distribution 
of the races of the North-Western Provinces of India 1, p. 91 f. (und 
p. 90-2); Albrecht Weber, Akademische Vorlesungen iiber Indische 
Literaturgeschichte? p. 92 unten; M. Bloomfield, The Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars, November 1882-October 1883, p. 141 f.; 
Jarl Charpentier, IF, 29, p. 380 f.; Trach J. 8. Taraporewala, Indo- 
Iranian studies . . . in honour of Shams-Ul-Ullema Dastur Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana (London-Leipzig 1925), p. 143-8, besonders p. 147 
unten und f, 

—~ Vy gu. 
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Two Yazghulami Texts 
By I. I. Zarvet 


pies the specimens of the Pamir languages included by 
Sir George A. Grierson in his Specimen Translations in the 
Languages of the North-Western Frontier (later on republished in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. x) the Yazghulimi is not represented 
at all. In his later work specially comprising the Jshkashmi, Lehaki, 
and Yazghulami (London, 1920) Sir George A. Grierson, having no 
texts at his disposal, had again to limit himself to a mere list of about 
thirty words in Yazghulami that were taken down by Sir Aurel Stein. 
R. Gauthiot, too, because of the short duration of his investigations, 
could not spare time for the taking down of texts, although in his 
* Notes sur le Yazgoulami ”’ (Jowrn. Asiatique, 1916) he gave the first 
scientific (mainly historic and phonetic) characteristics of that 
language. Thus until a few years ago there remained only one 
published example of the spoken Yazghulami, ic. the three lines 
quoted by C. Salemann in his Manichewische Studien in 1908. After 
that it was W. Lentz who, in 1933, included a poem consisting of five 
couplets in Yazghulimi into his Pamér-Dialekte. Therefore the 
publication, even if a belated one, of two Yazghulami texts can still 
form a natural supplement to Sir George A. Grierson’s summary and 
be of use for the comparative characteristics of the Pamir languages. 
Both texts were taken down in August, 1915, as dictated by 
Sufi, a middle-aged inhabitant of the large village Matraun (Yazg. 
Marin), near the confluence of the Yazghulam river (Yazg. Yuzdém) 
and the Pandj. The texts were taken down in the presence of several 
of the local inhabitants who showed great interest in the proceedings 
and made remarks of their own. The texts are not original ones : 
they are stories rather popular in Central Asia, which were originally 
taken down (also in 1915) in Shughni, with the help of an inhabitant 
of the village Porshniv on the Pandj, whose name was Ghulim-Ali, 
in the presence of and in participation with Said-Shi-Fazil, of the 
In order to facilitate the right understanding and comparison of 
the texts the Shughni original is placed next to the Yazghulami 
version. 
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The transcription used is the one employed by R. Gauthiot in 
his dialectological papers, The only deviation from it is made with 
regard to labialized velars, R. Gauthiot being somewhat inconsistent 
as far as their transcription is concerned; this will be seen from the 
following examples: ‘‘ kan-, kun- faire, darg scour, duovd lait, 
xwayéerg moulin a eau, rwar manger.”’ In order to represent those 
sounds which make the Yazghulimi system of consonants differ 
from that of the other Pamir languages more consistent and usual 
characters are employed here: &*, 2, y", 2": for instance: k*antn 
I do, “anit you do, k*and} to do, #"an blood. y"of excrement, £anf-ay 
he read, z“ard eats, tax”! burnt. 

A more detailed analysis of Yazghulimi is soon to appear in an 
edition planned by the Institute of Language and Mentality of the 
U.S.5.R. Academy of Sciences, comprising all the Yazghulami texts 
that were taken down in 1915. Therefore it seems more suitable to 
communicate here only those of the peculiarities of Yazghulami 
morphology, which are altogether necessary for the understanding of 
the texts and which can form a complement to data that are already 
known. 

Already Gauthiot noticed a difference in the treatment of transitive 
and intransitive verbs. There are in connection with it some 
distinctions with regard to the verbal paradigm of the past tense of 
transitive and intransitive verbs : 





Intrans, Trans. 
Sg. 1. de-om ftrapt I reached. Sg. 1. mun f'rapant (-am) I caused 
2. téw-at f‘rapt thou reachedst. to reach. 
S.mf. ay (or @) f‘rapt he, she 2.tu f‘rapdnt (-at) thou 
3m. dai (or wai) f‘rapdnt (-ai) 
he caused to reach. 
f. dim (or im) f‘rapdnt (ag) she 
Pl. 1. méz-an firapt we reached. Pl. 1. mox firapént (-an) we 
2. toméx-af f'rapt you reached. caused to reach. 
3. dif (or if)-an f‘rapt they 2. taméx firapdnt (-2f) you 
reached. caused to reach, 


3. dif (or if) firapdnt (-of) they 
caused to reach. 
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The pronominal suffixes which are here put in parentheses are 
usually omitted, being employed only when the subject is missing. 

In the present tense the transitive and intransitive verbs are 
conjugated alike, the particle -d/a -fa -a, characteristic of the present 
tense being added :— 


Present Tense 


Intrans. Trans. 
Sg. 1. dz-a f'répin I reach. Sg. 1. dz-a jferpanin I cause to 
2. téw-la firépay thou reach. | 
reachest. 2. téw-da farpandy thou 
+. ay (or i)-da f'répt he, she causest to reach. 
reaches, 3. a (or ti)-~da forapint he, she 


causes to reach. 


Pl. 1. méax-ta f‘répim we reach, Pl. 1. mézx-ta forpanam we cause 
2. tamér-ta f‘répit you reach. to reach. 

3. dif (or if)-ta firépan they 2. taméx-ta forpanit you cause 
reach. to reach. 


3. dif (or if)-ta ferpanan they 


cause to reach. 


__ Ascan be seen from these tables, there are special forms of pronouns 
in the oblique case, but only conserved in the singular, and only in the 
oblique case of the singular can there be observed a different form for 
the feminine gender. The pronouns of the 3rd pers. are, at the same 
time, demonstrative ones different for the proximate persons and 
objects (aj this, obl. ¢. dai, fem. dim, pl. dif) and the remote (i that, 
obl. c. waj, fem. im, pl. if). The other nouns have not kept this 
distinction between the direct and oblique cases and express the case 
relations by means of prepositions and postpositions. Only when 
being used as an attribute can the noun be employed in a special 
“ attributively possessive ’’ form, obtained by means of the affix -i, 
as can be seen from the following examples: i, 7: if calddri vrad 
their younger brother; i, 51: wai keldéri doyd his elder daughter. 
At the same time, the putting of the attribute after the noun, so 
characteristic of the Persian language, frequently occurs as well: 
therefore in the text the “ owner of the camel" is equally expressed 
both by obi aster and by aitdri sob, 





E——_—_— —-——_— —_—— -« 
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These remarks, together with the parallel Shughni text, a trans- 
lation into English, and the vocabularies already published by 
Sir George A. Grierson and R. Gauthiot, seem to be sufficient for the 
purpose of allowing these Yazghulami texts to be read and used by 
specialists, 


YAZGHULAMI VERSION 
] 


1, vid-an yo na vad-an, ar cuj vréd-an vad. 2. Sou vréd-an na wu 
nan, 3. wug na wu nan. 4, if-ma-n eu] wus vad. 5. cigég-da xud paid, 
6. keldari@-a xud na paydn. 7. wu mié if caldiiri vréd xe wus na 
péld. 8. waj vradar wai wus fad. #.iiyat ke: niwusnayast. 10, bit-ra 
xe wus Xikerd. 11, xe wiisi-murdé-j viyug, 12. 26Xt-at 86d 7 dakt. 13. 
tamoxo-j kég ke wu axXtér §°-pred yat. I4. yadig aktér n'yid, wisi 
X*dn-at mi y"00 aktéri yik-ra mild, 15, kiikt-aj ke : so%ibi aktér yat. 
16. so%ibi wus dri yoraway éd, 17. & vrad, lift-aj ke: axtér ni wus 
xtg: 18. léft-aj ke: @ vréd, doréy na laf, axtér-da na wus na x*ard, 
19. lift-aj ke: mi yaX kas, ke mi y"oé-at mi ¥*an meldagin. 20. 
az-da badin p*ta qozf, da arz k*nin, 21. aktéri sovib laft ke: arz 
na bid, ni axtér ti wisi qorz-4j. 22. du yaddg ma aktér s"wér mid-at 
sod. 23. waj vridar knit ke ma aktér s"wér-at yat. 24. lift-af ke : 
6 badbixt, tu yu aktér nas-kére-at veg? 25. dy-aj ki-me? 26. wai 
laft ke: ni whs-of Zid, 27. mun mi mur§é vast, 28. axtdr-am zéxt. 
29. if xe wus Zid, mi murd4 ayéd-of d°ri bozér. 30. mardim-da pisdn 
ke: dy-aj Cig? 31. if laft ke: ‘y-aj wisi murda, wisi murdd-da 
aktér-itu SaSam. 32. mardim laft ke: @ béaqli@, wisi muréd-da 
aXtor-itu ki niydst? 33. ff-an na xe Kir Xarmind4é mad-at S6d-an, 
34. xe wis-of Zid, na-f aktér vag-at na wus, 35. bét-ra-f masolhat 
Keg ke: daj badbéxt Z-méx jbrit ééd, 36. méx-ta daj nan Z4nom. 
37. bat-ra-f daj nan Zid. 38. aj sayiré mad. 39. xe niéini murd4 ma 
xOr s"wir Keg, 40. yerawarm yat wu jindd. 41. wy wextg kaxtd-da 
zazd. 42. a n'yist, 43. xir dod d°r kata. 44. sovibi kaxta yar ded 
xtirag, 45. imi murSé na Xir wib éed. 46. yuke yadig yat, paj yorawiij 
mad. 47. lift-aj ke: ni nfin-at 2d, 48. ta qozi-da badin, drz-a 
k"anin. 49, lift-aj ke: md-me ou doyd, 50. wug xud kén-at zdz em 
*O qarz. 51. du yadédg waj koldir; Soyd zékt-at Sod i kiid. 52. wai 
vradar laft ke: na’-kére-at veg? 53. léft-aj ke: xe nfini murfé-am 
ded, yu yatdg-om n'yud. 54. if-ja xe nin Zid, ayéd-af d°ri bozdr. 
shi mardim Z-if pist ke: yu murSd-da data kYonit ? 56. if laft ke : 
miss ya®Sg-itu-da 8a34m. 57, mardtim ifs izz) 3éd-at S6d-an I kad. 
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II 

1. wu mié gozi kitéb x*ant, 2. kitob-and-aj wint ke: har odame 
ke waj kal-u cigig, waj bén-u qatél, nak-di odim bédql. 3. bit-ra-j 
kukt ke : waj kal-u cigdg, waj bén-u qatél. 4. xe ziwé-and-aj laft ke - 
xe kal-da gatél k”andj na bds-sain, xe bén-da me’ k¥onin. 5. har 
éiind-aj naqréz-talipt ke, na v'yfig-aj. 6. sfim-ai xe Stst-ama xe 
bén n'yud, 7. sim-aj xe bén ayéd ta c*réy, paddjd-aj. 8. waj bén dar-téb 
6@d, waj dust tax"t. 9. xe Sist-aj dar Keg, 10. xe bén-aj laj Kég. a 
pogizd tax™t. 11. qozf Xarmindé mad ke: 12. har & ke wint-aj 
razg vad, ata dy-aj daray. 

ORIGINAL SHUGHNI Texts 
I 

L. vuéj na vudéj, ardj vréd-en vad]. 2. éiin vréd-é@n as yi nan. 3. 
yiw as yi nan. 4. wév-and-én ardj Sig vic. 5. julik xund pdjd. 6. wad 
katanakén xund na péyén, 7. yi mé@at yu mis xdnd-e na péjd. 8. 
wad we vrodirén-in we Sig zid. 9. yu yat dide: we Sig nist. 10. déé-e 
*ik-imard Xikid. 11. we murdd-e vid. 12. zikt-e xu, sut tar daxt. 
13. tamisé-e Gd: yi Xettir as perdi yat. 14. yu dad wam-e anjfivd-e 
xu, Sig wexeén-at we yaé-rs médlt-e wam Xetir yév-ard. 15. 
éikt-e: wam Xettir sd%ib yat. 16. yam Sigdér dariw-e niwd sut. 
17. lid-e : & vrdd, tu Xettir mu Sfg-e Xd. 18. yu lid-e : @ vrd, des ma 
lav: Xetir ta as sig na xirt. 19. yu lid: dam yév dis, wexén-at 
yabrisin, 20. wuz podkd xéz sim d6d kintim. 21. yu Xeturdér lid-e : 
é vrod, dié mi sa: mu Xetir tu dig qdirz-ande. 22. yn yeéd wam 
Xettir-e sawor sit xu, tijd, 23. we vrodiir-én éixt dide: wév vrod 
ketirsawér-at yat. 24. lid-n; @ badbdxt, dam Xetér-at as kd vid ? 
25. yid tind? 26. yu hid-e; mu &fg-@t zid, 27. wiz-um we murdé 
par-édd, 28. Xetir-um zoxt. 29. w&é-én mis xu dagén 2id xu, 
wév muréa-jén yod tar bisir. 30, mardim-én pékst: yid iz? 
31. widen lid: yam Sig murda, Xetir-te d46a4m. 32. mardiim-én 
lid: @ beagleyén, Sig murda ta iyGr Xetar-te na zéad. 33. wié-én 
as xu kGr sat Xarmendd xu, téid-@n. 34. xu &agén-@n zid, nd-yén Xetir 
vild, na Sig. 35. diS-én tar yak digdr muslat éfid dide: yid badbaxt 
mfs-e abrat 6d, 36. mia de nan zinam. 37. d46-én we nan zid. 38. yu 
sayird sut. 39. xu nin murdi markab-te sawér éu. 40. niwd xu, yat 
yi jo-ndir. 41. yi GGrik sér zézd. 42. yu niist. 43, markab sat tar sér. 
44. yu ¢orik markib Séd-e qimb. 45. yu murda as wam-te wéxt. 46. 
yam yeod yat, daraw niwd sut. 47. lid-e: mu nfn-at zid. 48. wuz sam 
podké xéz, d63 kinim. 49. yu hid-e: miind@n du rezin. 50, yiw xud 
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ke xu, 262 xu qirz-andir. 5]. yu yeéd we xediir rezin z0Xt xu, tiid, 
yat tar xu Gid. 52. we vrodér-dn lad - dam-at as ka vid? 53. yu 
lid-e: xu nin murad-m 60d, mém-um zdkt. 54. w48-én mis xu nan 
zid, wam muréé-én ydd tar bdzdr. 55. mardim-én pekst: dam 
murda ca kinét? 56. wa3-en lid: mam badind yic-tir par-siSim. 
57. mardim-En wey Sad izzd xu, waé-en tdid., 


II 

1. yi mé@ qdzé kitdb Xéjid. 2. kitdb-ande wint-e : "ar éind julik kal 
ved, daréz bin, améq yik-4 odim. 3. bad qizé fiXt-e: wind julik 
kal-at daréz bin. 4. xn z0ré-ande lid didé: xu kal katandk Gd na 
viir-6im, ati xu binén kut kenim. 5, bad ar ciind nuqriz telapt, 
nuqréz na vid. 6. bad xn biinén-e kind xu Sist-and anjtivd-at 7. 
we kind pe ceréw-and yod xu, pedéd-e. 8. we bimén-én dar-tév sat, 
we dust Gud. 9. xy éust-e did dar xu, 10. xu bunén-e lik éfid. wid-en 
poyj4 pedéd. 11. qdzé lap Xarmandé sut yik-de jat dide: 12. "ar diz 
kitéb-and ca wint, Yu rést naxtOjd-at yam deriiy. 





ENGLISH TRANLSATION 
I 

1. (Whether) it has been (or) has not (been), there were three 
brothers : 2. two brothers by one mother, 3, one by another mother. 
4. They had three calves, 5. The youngest looks after his (own calf), 
6. the elder ones do not look after theirs. 7. Once he, too, did not 
look after his (calf ). 8. Those brothers of his slew his calf. 9. He came 
and his calf was not there. 10. Then he searched that place ; 11. found 
its corpse. 12. He took it and went to the plain; 13, he looked: in 
front, a camel approached. 14. He took it and with the ealf’s blood 
and chyme smeared the camel's mouth. 15. He looked - the owner 
of the camel approached. 16. The owner of the calf started weeping, 
I7. said: brother, thy camel ate my calf. 18. The other one said : 
brother, do not Say 50: a camel does not eat a calf 19. He said : 


0 complaining : let my camel be a compensation for thy calf. 22. 
That fellow mounted the camel and rode away. 235. His brothers 
looked : their brother came riding a camel. 94. They said: thou 
wretch, where hast thou brought this camel from? 95 Whose is it ? 
26. He said : you slew my calf: 27. T sold its corpse 28, and got the 
Camel, 29 They, too, slew their calves and brought their corpses to 
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the market. 30. People asked them: what is that? 31. They said - 
that is a calf’s corpse, we (would) give it for a camel. 32. People 
said : fools, no one will take a calf’s corpse and give a camel (for it). 
33. They grew ashamed of their behaviour and went away. 34. Their 
calves they slew and got neither camel nor calf. 35. They took counsel 
with each other ; that wretch swindled us. 36. Let us slay his mother. 
37. Then they slew his mother. 38. He became an orphan. 59. He put 
his mother’s corpse astride on a donkey 40. and, weeping, came to 
a certain place, 41. and there a man gathers thrashed grain. 42. 
He sat down. 43. The donkey walked on the grain. 44. That man 
threw a stone at the donkey. 45. The corpse fell from it. 46. The fellow 
approached and started weeping, 47. said ; thou hast slain my mother, 
48. I shall go to the king and complain. 49. The other one said: I 
have two daughters, 50. choose one and take her as a compensation. 
Ol. The fellow took his elder daughter, went, and arrived home. 52. 
His brothers said: where hast thou got her from? 53. He said: 
I gave my mother’s corpse and got her. 54. They, too, slew their 
mother and took her corpse to the market. 55. People asked: what 
are you doing with that corpse? 56. They said: we sell it for a 
beautiful girl. 57. People abused them and they went away. 
II 

1. One day a judge read a book. 2. In the book he saw : whoever 
has a small head and a long beard, (that man) is a fool. 3. The judge 
then looked : he had a small head and a long beard. 4. He said in his 
heart: I can't make my head large, but I will make my beard short, 
o. No matter how long he then searched for scissors, he could not find 
any (scissors). 6. Then he took half of the beard in his hand 7. and 
brought the other half near a lamp and put it into the fire. 8. His 
beard burst into flames and his hand was burnt. 9. He withdrew his 
hand, 10, but left the beard. It burnt altogether. 11. The judge grew 
very ashamed, because 12, all that he saw in the book turned out to 
be true and that (what he had done) was wrong. 
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Ttaugara 
By H. W. BatLey 
“\TEIN MS. Ch. 00269 is a report by hada (‘envoys’), who call 
\) themselves fiaéa bisa (* humble servants’), on behalf of seven 
rispura (* princes"). It consists of 120 lines, but of that a considerable 
part cannot yet be translated, The report is concerned with the cities 
of Sach and Kammici. Danger from robbers is reported and an 
investment of the city of Kammicé, so that food and cattle are lacking. 
Then comes the following passage, which is quoted here for the 
geographical names (lines 75-80) : 
75 cu jsim kammici badimna tta vana drrai pacada stare 
76 cil ttadiga u ttirkibayarkava u hittibara u 
ici imjiva? tta yipikimnittahi: u bedi 77 dariki 


nasta stare 
ci buri hvaihu:ra ? tta bidi karastahi: pasta 
u karastaha 


78 cu dimva u cahi:spata u silya * tta jsim kitha 
khu tta vitia drrai pacada bidi ham 79 tsa ni samimde 
kammicti ha hervi * hadi m ttramdi hame 
4alai Aphaje * u dilai jsam va 80 khaysi nisti 


1 wv ici impiva is written under the line. 

? heaihuira are probably Uighurs, ef. Tib, Hor, JRAS 1931, $32, and Chinese 

2 siya scoma elsewhere, in a document from the Khotan region, to mean the people 
of Kadyar (Tib. #w-lig). 

t herri, often in this document, ‘ any’. 

* Gphaje ‘ investment (t)". Cf. phaj- in harm phi 


.** 
in co nasphajdmde mami prictia avde — 
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Translation : 

As to the badiina! in Kammicii, three sections now exist. As to 
ttidiga and ttirkibayarkava and the hattibara and ici (and) impiiva, 
they are now settled in yipikimnittaki: and bedidariki, As many 
as are heaihu:ra, all those are settled in harastahi: land karastaha).* 
As to diimva and cahi:spata and silya, they are now in the city, so 
that now all the three sections disagree together, No envoy has entered 
Kammici. On the one side is investment (?), on the other side there 
is no food, 

It is necessary to confront this with a passage of the Sacii document, 
published by F. W, Thomas and Sten Konow, Two Medieval Documents 
from Tun-huang, 27-31, which contains a list of names, probably at 
the same time names of places and of peoples. The spacings are 
significant, 


imjuva yahida kari adapahiitti baki 
basikiatti karabiri karibari tti tilisi stare 
. +» imji si kgri ttaugara ayabiri 

“araihi: yabitti kari anahi:dipabhiitti 


karattaha? pata tti ttari ttriisahita. sidimiya * 

ttrrikibayarkita 5 ciinfida. 

The first list is certainly concerned with Kammici near Saci 
(= Tun-huang), which is doubtless tt HW kim teu (kan-tgou, 
kan-chou) in Kansu, The name occurs also in Stein MS, (Brit. Mus.) 
9212, 4 kamacii Mithasta ‘ to the city of Kamacii’, and in the saci 
Document 16 kammaci kathi u laica kamtha u daha kamtha.* In 


* ‘idiigrna occurs in two other passages of this document: G4 Hf mim isi 
hadGmna drei ttydm pakaisim iddmdi of... “thus all the bidiina attributed (ida- 
partic. to ar- in hom-ar-, hamida * join ' and simavarida ‘ famous") the fault to those 
Pahaian, saying that... .' 69 0 kAvai ‘iddmna td Aeri bowata ‘and when the biddina 
understood that matter ’, 

* Apparently dittography. 

* baraticha perhapa corresponds to burastaha of the first list. pala could represent 
Old Tran. pati- ‘lord ', of. Khotan Saka spila, spd * general << *spidapati, corre- 
sponding to Tibetan sd¢-dpon, So read (in place of yéta, yd) epata, api in the Sach 
document 47, 30, 

‘ sidimiya is struck out, One might think of Solmi, 

* tirréki-, tirki- of this name is perhaps * Turk", Tib. dru-gu (F, W. Thomas, 
/RAS. 1031, 816 ff.). In this aame document Ch, 00269, line 48. we find think wha: 
Aiei * belonging to the chief (?) of the Turks *, 

* fated is almost certain. In Ch. 0048, 5, hammied and saed are also mentioned in 
association. In the same context occur éraied, where one will no doubt recognine 
sihnd, 
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the two lists fidiga corresponds to tilisi, ttirkihayarkava to ttrriiln- 
bayarkata (so to read), imjiva to ij@ea. We shall probably infer that 
the other places or peoples are in the same neighbourhood. This is 
important for taugara, which is thus assured about a.p. 500 in the 
region of Kanchou.* 

This notice of Haugara provides the indigenous confirmation of the 
oft-quoted passage of Ptolemy, Geogr. vi, 16 (see F. W. Thomas, 
JRAS 1931, 834-5, A. Herrmann in Sven Hedin, Southern Tibet, 
viii (1922) 212) who names from the itinerary of Maes Titianus the 
people @ayodpor, and the mountain Sayoipoy épos south of the 
city of Soydpa. It is clear that at that time Soydpa was an 
important city on the silk route, and it has therefore been identified 
with Kanchou. Since Haugara seems not to be kammicii, it may 
represent a small adjacent town or a people in which the name had 
survived during the six intervening centuries. 

In or near thia same region lived according to Tibetan documents 
the thod-kar, phod-kar (F. W. Thomas, JRAS 1951, 834-5, information 
which has unfortunately been overlooked by recent writers on the 
Tochari). In the same region from the second century B.c. were 
remnants of a people called -& Al JK by the Chinese (most recently 
discussed by Pelliot, Tokharien et Koutchéen, JA 1934, 1, 37, note 1,— 
cited below as Tokh.), The ~ Al & had in the second century B.c. 
passed to the west, and there also a similar name is found : royapot. 
It is possible, as has often been contended (see the bibliography in 
Schwentner, Tocharisch (1935) 18), that the two names, the native 
name * foyara and the Chinese 7 AA J& refer to the one people. One 
might indeed have expected to find so important a name as foyera, 
which persisted for centuries, transcribed in Chinese of the second- 
first centuries B.C. 

[If the toyara are the A Al KE. K A XX, the conjecture, which has 
however no importance for the following discussion, may perhaps 
be allowed, after so many earlier conjectures, that the Chinese name 





For «and é,d and I, ef. sidathasi, dilathasa * Siltds, Chilis * in Ch. 1, 0021a, b 15-16, 
edited in Acta Orientalia (in the press). They are probably a section of the Bi iy 
tiet-lak *tdlia, | 

 Clauson's very doubtful discussion of this passage setting Maugara in Tokhiristan 
need not be considered here (J RAS 1931, 209). 

* ‘The occurrence of the one name—of Soyapa tangara thod-bar in the east and of 
royapo: in the west—used of the one people, suffices to prove that this people had 
brought the name with them, since the name is found in places too remote for it 
to be possible to suppose the name to be a foreign designation. It is therefore evidently 
their native name. _————— EO 1 ee 
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KA KG in its first two syllables is an attempt to approximate to 
the foreign name toyara—it is even possible that one ought to pre- 
Suppose an earlier form *#odyara—at a time, long before Hiuan Tsang’s 
efforts in the cause of syllabic transcription, when a different, 
disyllabic, system seems to have been preferred. It would 
of course also be possible to suppose that a familiar name had heen 
partially adapted to designate newly-encountered foreigners. In 
A.D. 600 4: was d‘di or ‘di and FU was ngi*ot, earlier ddd (-d being 
inferred from the later -; : -@ has also been conjectured), and ngiwdt 
(Karlgren in a letter of date 23.1.1936, and cf. Konow, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum IT, i, lx, and ‘ Notes on the Indo-Seythian 
Chronology ', Journ, Ind. Hist. xii, 6; Pelliot, Tokh. 25): d'dd-neiwet 
could perhaps render *toyar- (or *#o(d)yar-). On this theory FE or 
% would be explained cither as a foreign word of unknown meaning, 
possibly a title, since we may think of 3 = sak-jimang, Skt. éaka- 
murunda, if TE is here correct, or of TY "hl Be Auat-tuat-sie beside 
fY "ii kuat-tuat for the name of Khottal (Chavannes, Documents sur 
les Tou-kiue occidentaur, 276): or K would be a Chinese word in the 
sense of ‘clan’, the alternative Pronunciation of FE (tse beside 4ie) 
in this name being then perhaps due to dialectal pronunciation in 
Chinese and hence replaceable by 3 tdhe (which does itself occur in 
the sense of ‘ branch of a family’). Such a use of ‘clan’ could be 
paralleled in other Central Asian documents, Tibetan or Saka, and 
seems to be known in early Chinese. On the same theory the use of 
AL & without %, which is found in the earliest reference in the 
acoouns) of? the Shi-id, ic. 100 nos wheres howsver.we fdleals 
A A KK beside 4. AL FE, would be due to the two reasons that 
the Chinese tended to abbreviate foreign words (and not only proper 
names, as is attested by He fr JB pji (6°j1)- Kigu-nji beside JE nji, 
Skt. bhikzunt; fi] 48 WE G-Lji-ia beside Ui-ia, Skt. arya; fm & 
yta-lam Skt. sanghdrama), and that they could have taken +~& 
(" great’) as their own word for ‘ great’. This second reason would 
also explain the purely Chinese invention of the term Jf. FAL EK ‘the 
little A BE’ where sp. sidu little’ stands in contrast to >& ‘ great’. 
The name occurs also, abbreviated to %, before personal names 
(Pelliot, Tokh. 40 note 1). 4% is also used in the name A OR di--Femn 
beside %¥ alone (JAOS 37, 148), and in A FE tdi-diok, Mid. Pers. 
latiy * Arab’, 

A curious piece of evidence deserves to be cited here. According 
to the Memoirs on the Western Lands pg S& #2, on his return journey 
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Hiuan Tsang passed the ruins of Endere (Sica of the Kharosthi 
documents, identified by Stein, Ancient Khotan, i, 429, cf. Herrmann 
in Southern Tibet, viii, 211), between Niya and Krorayina. Here, 
apparently through the hearing of some tales, he thought to recognize 
the ruins of the old 4% 3 (with variants: read tuoyuald *) country. 
Though the identification may be incorrect, it is evident that Hiuan 
Tsang was here using his ordinary transcription of the name of the 
western toxara to refer to the toyara of the east. It may be that he was 
purposely replacing the old (now inadequate) transcription ~ AL (KK) 
by his more exact trisyllabic transcription fuoyudld. 

It is also interesting to recall that two wooden tablets from Niya 
mention a man of the A & iM ‘ the nginl-tég country ', see most 
recently Pelliot, Tokh. 40, note 1.] 


TGyaristan, ToyARISTAN 
l. The Name 


The detailed discussions of the land of Tokharistan have now made 
it clear that for the period of the fourth to eighth centuries a.p. only 
one region (apart from the reminiscence of the eastern foyara near 
Kanchou surviving, as we have seen above, in Greek, Khotan Saka, 
Tibetan and probably Chinese) was recognized to have the name 
foyara. This was the country between Sogdiana (Sughd) at the Iron 
Gates (dar 7 dhanin) and Bamiyan (see Marquart, Erangahr, 199 ff., 
Pelliot, Tokh. 33 ff.). The capital was Balkh (Bag-la in Tibetan) 
and the city of Tarmita was comprised in it. It was therefore the old 
Bactria. The evidence is furnished by Arabic, Armenian, Tibetan and 
Chinese sources. It is now not disputed. 

There remain however certain points to be cleared up? in 
connection with the name itself, The Chinese transcriptions are given 
by Pelliot, Tokh. 34 ff. and 48 note 1 (cf. Herrmann, Southern Tibet, 
vill, p. 450) as follows: 

(1) Travellers and Histories 


M8 $Y HE tuoxudla Be PF BE tuoyudla 
Mm 4%  tuoyudla o ok Fy tuoyudla 
M sk BE tuoxuld BE kG AE t'uoyuiila 


' Taisho ed, 2087, p. 245, col. 3. 

2 It is necessary to treat the problem in somewhat elementary fashion, since 
Indianists, who have largely interested themselves in this matter, seem rarely to have 
understood the method of writing in consonantal scripts, 
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(2) Religious books translated from Sanskrit 

SE fe Bh tou Kiko lk 
Gi! 2E BF teu Kiéo ld 
SL ib RH tgu sa la 

The name is recorded apart from the Chinese in scripts of two 
kinds ; (1) using vowels, (2) without vowels. Only the vocalized scripts 
can be used to recover the full word. 

(a) (1) Greek royapo: tayopor, in the east Gayoupa: boyapa, 

(2) Latin (derived from Greek) tochari with MS. variants including 
thogarii, 

The word occurs in verse scanned voxapo, but unfortunately 
the verse is late and cannot be pressed to decide the quantity of -a- 
(see Marquart, Erdngahr, p. 207, note 4). The second form Tayopor, 
if correct, confirms the scansion with short second syllable, 

(3) Armenian f‘uyari-k, loyarastan. 

(4) Sanskrit tukhdra, tusara (in some districts » was pronounced 
Kh), tubkhdra, tuskara, 

(5) Tibetan in the east thod-kar, phod-kar; in the west tho-gar, 
tho-dkar, tho-kar. 

(6) Khotan Saka #Haugara, 

(4) (without vowels) (1) Turkish tery (teyry, tegry) in Manichean 
and Buddhist texts. 

(2) Mid. Pers, twyryst-[n]. 

(3) Arabic-Pers. lesb tuydristin, | lob tuydra, also 
Qn yeeb fayarisi@n and (jl. pb fayarristan (u may represent 
“or o), see Marquart, Erangahr, 228 f. 

(4) Syriac theerstn. 

The @ of Sanskrit has been supposed to be due to analogy with 
tusara ‘cold’. The Arabic alif (-d-) and ai (implying #) favour a long 
vowel, but are not decisive, since quality may have guided them in 
their spelling. Of the vocalized scripts only Saka is unambiguous 
with -d-, but most probably Greek also has d. Tibetan does not 
normally distinguish quantity, and Armenian is unable to do ao. 
It is of course possible that the loyara language was indifferent to 
quantity of vowels, but @ is indicated by the city name (Sogd.) 
drwen (*Gruwan or *éruwan, Gr. Gpoara),1 


' We have however krurrn beside herynk in Sogdian for krorayina., Pelliot’s 
Hanscription “denen, Tokh. 31, is naturally not acceptable, 
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The medial consonant is either y or x (the labial u of the Chinese 
forms with yud is not elsewhere attested; on Syriac (/uwrstn, see 
below). Saka -g-, pronounced -y-, and Mid. Pers. y in a seript which 
has distinct signa for g y x, possibly Latin thegarti and the eastern 
forms in Greek show y, elsewhere in Greek, Arabic and Armenian 
occurs y (to which Sanskrit kh, Akh correspond). Tibetan (y, k, dk) 
is ambiguous. Since $f yud was used to express the zi of ale 
faryana (Chavannes and Pelhot, Traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine 
(1913), 208 note), the Chinese also must be considered ambiguous here. 

There remains the Turkish fweyry (tery), which must be a little 
more fully treated. It is necessary to protest against the mechanical 
reading toyri, which since F, W. K. Miiller * has had so much currency. 
The matter stands as follows. In the Sogdian script which was adopted 
and adapted by the Uighur Turks (a description is given by Von le Coq, 
‘Kurze Einfihrung in die uigurischen Schriftkunde,’ Mitteil. d. 
Seminars fiir orientalischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1919, 93-109), vowels 
are not clearly indicated. In Sogdian itself a, 1, u are often left 
unmarked, but they may be expressed by the use of » (alif), y, and w. 
Since +, y, and w may also indicate d, 7 €, and 6 @ respectively, only 
etymology can decide when ' ts 4 or 4, y is 1 Ori or é,w is u or fi or 6, 
We also find », *y, and *w in use. In Sogdian script only consonants 
exist, The Turks took and imperfectly adapted this consonantal — 
alphabet to their vocalic system. Beside the system which left a, 1, 
u unmarked (there are many Turkish words in which at least one 
syllable is written without the vowel sign, as in pyltym:, biltimiz * we 
knew"), it became the custom to use * initially for a, * initially for d 
(but also, more rarely, a), medially for a or d, y for i and 7 (¢ not being 
distinguished), w for u or e, wy in the first syllable (but sometimes 
only w) for ii or 6, So we.find in Turkish words (ngry ldngri, ym yimd, 
kntw kintii, yrly yarliy. In foreign words this vowelless system 13 
equally common, particularly for the reason that in many words the 
Sogdian spellings were received with the script itself. So we have 
smmné (Sogd. smnné) *Samanané ° female disciple’, pxk (Sogd. 
‘nek, Mid. Pers. pwsg, Av. pus) *nusak ‘crown’, drbk, geivk, Skt. 

1 Transcriptions of F, W. K. Maller must be used for linguistic purposes with 
some caution. He was evidently satisfied to get a set of graphic correspondences 
even if he did violence to the phonetic system of the languages. In Iranian his first 
attempts to render Persian, Parthian and Sogdian were perhaps excusable at the 
time, but they did not give Iranian forms. For Turkish—a simpler phonetic system— 
his method had less evil effects. But the same mechanical results gave for example 
yaliy in place of balig, if the two dote distinguishing q from + were absent. 
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srévaka, priyypwd, priyleyet Skt. pratyekabuddha, pwtysth, protysbt 
Skt. bodhisattva, thé, tlyré tavyaé ‘ China’, dyer, broer (Bogd. Bry-r) 
Skt. viidra, brynedty Skt. brahmadatia. 

Applied to treyry (twxry tiegry), this means that a great number of 
readings is possible. To decide between these readings external 
evidence is necessary. This evidence is afforded by the spelling in 
vocalized scripts. It prov es that three syllables must be read.’ Between 
u and o in the first syllable it is not possible to decide positively. The 
medial consonant can be read » y (or possibly g). The eastern forms 
have » in Greek and Saka, and Mid. Pers. téyparistdn (so to vocalize) 
makes + possible for Turkish also. Hence either teyari or toyari (hardly 
togari) may be read. A reading foyri is purely mechanical and 
useless to decide the indigenous pronunciation of the name. 

The Syriac ‘/nerstn also needs a note * of explanation. It is probable 
that the position of the w is due to a tendency similar to that observable 
in Sogdian particularly in the later texts to traject the w. In Sogdian 
Sw xt-, Sywt- is 6uyt or Suyd, Mid. Pers, duyt ‘daughter’; rywn 1s 
riyén, Mid, Pers. rdén ‘light’; stweydykt swydtk-t ‘ Sogdians’ beside 
sywoyk adj. ‘Sogdian’, sywiyewk swydiyinak ‘Sogdian’, and so in 
other words, We shall probably read Syriac ¢hwrstn as t0yarasian or 
toxdrastan, or with & in place of 6. 








2, Seripl 

Hiuan Tsang in the Memoirs of the Western Lands jG BR fe 
showed himself particularly interested in the writing and literature of 
the countries he visited. He was it seems perfectly familiar with the 
Indian Brahmi writing, and m Agm,? Kuci, Khaga (Kaéyar), and 
Khotana he remarks that they used «the Indian writing with some 
modifications. His accuracy in this has been attested by the discoveries 
of MSS. in Central Asia. But he came upon other scripts which 
evidently seemed to him to need further description. Happily he 
thought to describe the scripts of Sogdiana and Tokharistan in detail. 

1 The -y of the Turkish form has probably not the same origin as the -i- in 
Armenian fwyeri-k’. It seems to be due in both cases to some Iranian form. In 
Turkish it may be the -1 of the nom. sing. Sogdian, as in yymiy Sogd. ymgyy, jrequy 
BSOS, viii, 585, but in Armenian this would not be possible; it would there be rather 
an adjectival .f < -if, The Turkish form is the same in both Buddhist and Manichean 
texts. Markwart, Pestgabe Szinnyei (1927) 67, read foyary. 

® Pelliot's interpretation of the Syriac form, TokA, 48, note |, ad cale., ia 
tnacceptable, 


* So the Wei annals, translated by 5. Lévi, Le “ Tokharien,” p. 11, state : ['éeriture 
eat comme celle des Arahmanes, 
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The close correspondence of the two deseriptions can be seen when 


they are set side by side. 


Taisho edition 2087, p. 871, col. 
1, ll. 12-13, Beal, transl. p. 26. 
Translation by Pelliot. 

Les lettres de l’écriture sont 
peu nombreuses, constituées par 
vingt et quelques éléments 
primitifs, qui se combinent et 
sengendrent et produisent un 
large développement (de vocabu- 
laire). [Ces gens] ont quelques 
ceuvres écrites dont ils lisent le 
texte verticalement." 


We are fortunate in having recent 
translations by Pelliot, Tokh. 48 ff. 


Tokhanstan 
Bu + Ht Bo 
| Hl AE. 


| 


as 


Nat 


BHROR SAR 
BARES 
RDS 

2 & ot 


Taisho edition 2087, p. 872, col. 
1, ll. 17-18, Beal, transl. p. 38. 


Les lettres de l’écriture sont 
au nombre de 25, qui se com- 
binent et s’engendrent, et par 
leur emploi s'étendent a toutes 
choses. L’écriture se lit horizon- 
talement, en allant de gauche a 
droite. Les couvres littéraires ont 
progressivement cri en nombre, 
et dépassent en ampleur celles du 
sou-li (sogdien). 


The statements are admirably clear. Hiuan Tsang is in both cases 


describing an alphabetic system of fow letters. It is evident too that 
he did not recognize the Indian Brahmi script in either of these. The 
Sogdian is known to us beyond dispute. Hiuan Tsang's description 
is accurate. Happily the coins attributed to the Hephthalites (Junker, 
‘Die hephthalitischen Minzinschriften,, SBAW 1930) and the 
Kushano-Sasanian coins (Herzfeld, Memoirs of the Indian Archwological 
Survey, 1930, No. 38), beside their Brahmi and Aramaic legends, show 
us this script of Tokharistan : it is the Greek script of Bactria. The 
Greek alphabet had twenty-four letters, but on the coins a new letter 
p is known representing §. Hinan Tsang seems here also to be exact. 
So evident indeed is this conclusion that it is regrettable that Pelliot, 


1 In the description of Sogdiana, the T'ang Annals (cap. 221, F. p- |. col, 8) state: 
a3 > fy YF. which Chavannes, Documents eur lea Tou-kine occidestaur, 134, 
rendered: (Ces gens) sont Aabituds d derire en lignes horizontales, 
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Tokh, 53, should have made an attempt to find the Brahmi writing ! 
in this description, without reference to the existence of the Greek 
writing on the coins. 

There is however one very important additional fact to notice, 
although it has not so far been mentioned in connection with the 
Tocharian problem. In the Berlin Academy are preserved (at least 
three) fragments in the same script as that of the Hephthalite coins, 
that is, in Greek script. These fragments,? which Junker is at present 
studying (loc. cit., p. 3), were brought from Central Asia. The writing 
of Tokharistan was therefore known in the Turfan region. 

It is therefore impossible to escape the conclusion that the Turkish 
oyert {toxari) applies to this, the only attested, literature of 
Tokhiristan, and written in the Greek script. 





4. Language 

Hiuan Tsang (the passages are conveniently brought together by 
Pelliot, Tokh. 49 f.; used earlier by Sta#l-Holstein, Jzv. Akad. Nauk 
1909, 479 ff.) states that the language of Bamiyan was a little different 
from that of Tokharistan. In Sinan, although the writing was like 
that of Tokharistan, there were differences in the language. In Kapisi 
the language and doctrinal rules were very different and in Syamaka 
(#1ang mie) also the language was different. This would suit the theory 


' The Brihmi script distinguishes 48 sounds for classical Sanskrit, and in 
Dialect A there are 10 (if ta was originally distinct from dha there are 11) additional 
signs. Documents in Dialect A contain Sanskrit words, and in foreign names also such 
sounds as A and £A are represented. Still other Brihmi signs are used to write Barouq 
(Maralboshi) Saka and Turkish. 

* The first notice of these fragments was given by Von le Coq, ‘ Koktarkisches 
aus Turfan, SEAW 1000, 1049 *. . . meArere grdasere Fragmente einer Buchrolle in 
einer bis heute noch wnbebonnten semitiachen kursivechrifit,...° F.W.K. Miller added 
& postecript, p. 106]: * Die ,, bie kewl: noch wabeborante semifiache Eursicachrift * iat, 
wie ich incwischen feststellen onnie, die Schrift der Hephthaliten (isle. ee 
anak dillele)" oder , weiasen Hunnen “," 

The Hephthalites had occupied Tokhiristin about av. 468. Presumably they 
adopted the Tocharian writing, since according to 42 Sf suong jivan, they had no 
writing of their own (Chavannes, REF EO, 1003, 404: dans ce pays, on we connail pas 
@éernture). The seript of these Central Asian fragments was in any case not con- 
fined to the Hephthalites. Hiuan Tsang records it also in Siynin and By 9 
djang mjie, Syimaka, which (cf. Herrmann in Sowhern Tibet, viii, 447) was Mastiiy 
and Citral, It was therefore premature to call these fragmenta Hephthalite. 

* One must of course in this problem keep in mind the possibility of a phonetic 

change of f, 28 to 2 which would suit the NPors. form Aaital, 
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that the language of Tokharistan was Iranian.’ It is therefore to be 
noted that the Hephthalite coins use an Iranian titulary BATO 
‘god’, OZOPOBAA! ‘ hazarapati (leader of a thousand, but long 
established as an important rank in Persia)’, and employ the Iranian 
gen, plur. -@no (Junker, loc. cit.) The significant presence of y» or 
x in the name foyara-toxara would be compatible with an Iraman 
origin. In the east similarly the city name §@poara Sogd. éru-n 
Srioen shows a fricative (the @ of @poava and the Sogd. 6 together 
exclude ¢ or t': in Chinese the name is 8 3% fuan "dng and Wi St 
d‘uan "dng with t and @’). 

The possibility however that the Tochari in their wanderings had 
changed their language must not be overlooked? The *& A fe who 
remained in the east (spoken of as the 7)» FL FG) spoke a language 
like that of the K‘iang near whom they lived (see Pelliot, Tokh. 37, 
note 1). Strabo (first century B.C.) writing a hundred years after the 
Tocharian invasion, knew that the Bactrians and Sogdians spoke 
similar languages (ed. Meineke xv, 2, 8): drexrewerat S€ ToUPOpG 
rijs ‘Aptavis pexpe pepous Twos xat [lepodw Kat MiyjSaw wai €re 
Tov mpos aprTor Baxtpiav Kat Soydvaray * ciai yap Tes wal 
udyAwrrot mapa yuxpdv. Bactra was the Tocharian capital. It 
remained one of the capitals of the Hephthalites,* although their 
winter residence was, it seems, elsewhere, in old BadaySan 
(Herrmann, Asia Major, u, 576). 

4. Literature 


Direct evidence for the existence of this lost foyara literature 15 
contained in Turkish colophons from Central Asia. In colophons of the 


. Muslim authors, Ibn al-Mugaffa’ and Muqaddasi, quoted by Marquart, Krdanéahr, 
S39, indicate that a dialect of farsi * Persian’ was used in Balkh from the eighth 
century; probably, as Marquart thought, the language of Sasanian Persia had 
penetrated the city. 

oe hase fertk oge not Persian, but similar to Sogdian and Khotan Saka. | 

2 [fit could be proved that the first vowel of foyara was an 6 etymologically distinct 
from d and @, Iranian would be excluded, But evidence is lacking. Tibetan o, Greek o, 
Saka au, Armenian o (in toyarafan) support ©. Armenian fwyari-E could be due to 
an Iranian pronunciation where @ and 6 were not distinguished. But it would still be 
necessary, even if the first syllable were 6, to prove the existence of @ also in the 


«In the sixth century .p. according to the Chou annals (composed a.p. 630) based 
on a report of BAS AE yiter pony who travelled in 518-522, the Hepbthalites were 
related to the Fj 3¥- It seems to refer to the time of the report, not to the time 
of the origin of the ff "a! (Hephthalites) in Dzungaria (see Herrmann, Asia Major, 
ii, 569), Cf. the T'ang annals, Chavannes, Documents sur lea Tou-Kiwe occidentaur, 
p. 158. 
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Turkish version of the Maitreya-samiti, which are conveniently 
exhibited by F. W. K. Miller and E. Sieg, Maitrisimit und 
» Pocharisch“, SBAW 1916, 414, Aryacandra (ryéyntry) a native 
of Nagaradeda (nivydyé, probably Jalalabad on the Kabul river) 
18 named as the composer (yaratmis). 
vaibazaki aryatindri! bodis(a)vt k(a)ai aéari 
iinitkak ? tilintin toy(a)ri tilinéd yaratmis 
- + pr(ajtnnyaraks(ijt? aéari toy(a)ri tilintin tirk tilinéa 
aqtarmis | 
maitri-simit nom bitikdi “maitri bodis(a)yt tuzit t(a)ngri 
Yirintin yirtintéki inmaik”’ atl(ijy onund 
ili nom tiikidi. 
Ended is the tenth chapter called “ Descent of the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya from the divine land Tugita to the World”, in the 
book Maitreya-samiti. Composed by Aryacandra Bodhisattva, 
the Vaibhdsika, the teacher and dcarya, in the Tocharian 
language * out of the Indian language. Translated by the 
Acarya Prajhtraksita from the Tocharian language into Turkish. 

The meaning of yarat-‘ make, create, compose ’ is happily certain. 
It may be illustrated by the sentence yirig ¢(a)ngrig kim yaratinis 
tinin biltim(i): ‘ we knew who created earth and heaven ’ (Aiwastuanit 
167-8, RAS 191], 291). yarat- occurs in hendiadys with it-‘ to make’, 
as in Sdhiz Yiikmak (SBAW 1934) 80 kant ulus aw barg itgali yaratyali 
‘die Griindung einer Stadt und eines Dorfes oder eines Hauses und 

* wryéyntry with Sogdian spelling of né for nd (cf. Sogd. sakent- Av, akanda-}, 

* In view of the statement of Schwentner, Tochariach 12, note 1, that the 
Turkish dadthdt “ ist noch unerklirt", it should be pointed] out that the Turkish +nfi-k, 
miibk, nth, is quite fimply explained by reference to the Sogdian +yathew * Indian * 
(Reichelt, Die soghd. Handschriftenreste d. Brit. Mua., ii, 70,1. 37). In Sogdian words 
wk -e -y interchange according to the obsolescent ayatem of nominal inflexion 
(of. Gram. aogd. li, 75). A form ‘yall is nom. to the ace, ryntbw. It should be 
vocalized “indukak, a derivative of indwk from Aindu- (Sogdian does not preserve 
Old Tranian 4-), Mid. Pers, Aindéy, Armen, Anduk. This induh ia attested in the plural 
‘witht induk-f (with trajected w, rather than with Reichelt “nom. ag. Koll, (7) "). 
Turkish has modified and rearranged the vowels, o method of adaptation attested in 
other foreign words, e.g. prrd+n Skt. pradhina, symyi Bkt. samiti. Pelliot, T’owng-Pao, 
lft], 459 (quoted by A. von Gabain, S84 W 1935, 169) had not fully understood the 
Sogdian forms. TheChinese El] ap {iy cign -d*ak-gtia (Life of Hiuan Tsang, Taisho ed. 
=064, p. 227, col. 2, L 24) approximates to the Sogdian form, aince it implies a reading 
“ind wde., 

* Sogd. pringh, preing:, pretinge (Maller-Lenz, Soghdiache Texte, ii, 90-91, Reichelt 
loc. cit., i, Dhuta, 99, 100, 162, 195) transcribes Skt. prajia, It has hence passed to 
Turkish. The Sogdian indicates a Central Asian pronunciation day for Skt. ja. 

* For the use of -4d * in * (beside ‘ into *), ef. dndthik filinéd * in the Indian language ' 
in the title of the Siitra quoted by F. W. K. Maller, U/igurica ii, 51 note 1. 
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Hofes’. Cf. also Sakiz Yiikmak 243, ardinin yaratmis ordular palaces 
constructed with jewels ’. The meaning ‘ compose” for yarat- was used 
by F. W. K. Miller, apart from this passage, as in Toyri und Kuiian, 
=21- dnatkak iltalki vaibas sastar yaratdaéi ‘der im Lande Indiens 
Vaibhisa-distras verfasst habenden (Lehrer)’. Further examples 
are to be found in the Manichean texts published by Von le Coq. On 
the other hand ‘ translate’ is expressed by dwir- and agtar-. 

The phrase dnathak tilintin toy(ajrt tiling yaralmid is not 
immediately clear, as the perplexities of translators testify (see 
Pelliot, Tokh. 54, and note 1). Two interpretations seem possible : 
(1) the writer of the colophon wished to express two facts, (a) 
Aryacandra composed the Maitreya-samiti in Sanskrit and (6) 
Aryacandra, composer of this Sanskrit poem, composed also a similar 
poem in foyari—he was then both composer and adapter of his own 
work, and the colophon has only succeeded in expressing clearly his 
character as composer, which was naturally the most important fact,— 
or (2) the reference to the ‘ Indian language’ may mean that 
Aryacandra had used an Indian (Sanskrit or Prakrit) text as his source, 
such a text as we have embodied in the Khotan Saka text (edited by 
Leumann, Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, chapter 23) or in Pali and the 
Divyavadina as well as in Chinese siitras, and out of this had made his 
toyari poem. The second alternative is simpler. 

Nagara, Nagarahara, Nagaradeda, in the time of Hiuan Tsang 
was subordinate to Kapisi. Unfortunately Hiuan Tsang did not record 
anything of the language. A native of Nagaradeda however would 
clearly have been using a foreign language in writing Sanskrit. It 
is possible too that toyart was also a foreign language for him. We 
are not however told where the Maitreya-samiti was composed. He 
may have been resident in Balkh or Tarmita at the time. 

5. Translations 

The activity of translators in Central Asia is abundantly attested 
by colophons, We hear of translations from Toyari, Tibetan (tweypret) 
and Chinese (tby:é thd) into Turkish; from Kuchean into- Toyari 
and the Baréuq language (probably the language called Kanjaki in 
Arabic), a fact in no way surprising in view af the well-attested activity 
of the kingdom of Kuci in the propagation of Buddhism ; also of the 
translation of Indian books into Khotan Saka (from hidvamga), 
Sogdian (from *ynthw), Tibetan, Chinese and Kuchean; and trans- 

2 Schwentner’s * deutlich *, Tochariach 12, is too optimistic. 
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lation of Khotanese (the language of Li-yul, perhaps Saka) into Tibetan. 
Elsewhere there is mention of the translation of Chinese into Sanskrit 
(Chavannes BEF EO 1905, 438). 

It has been necessary to clear the ground by establishing the 
meaning of toyara ; and to reject the erroneous view of the script and 
literature of Tokharistan, before proceeding to the complex problem of 
the language known from the fragments published in Tocharische 
Sprachreste by Sieg and Siegling, 1921, and treated in their grammar 
with Schulze’s collaboration: Tocharische Grammatik, 1931, The 
language may at first be conveniently referred to by the neutral name 
(which has been used above in the footnotes) Dialect A. 

Dratect A 

The Maitreya-samiti of Aryacandra, undoubtedly the same poem 
as is preserved in Turkish, is known in Dialect A. Fragmentary 
colophons are preserved in Nos. 25a 5, 258b 3, 259 2, 263a 6, 265a I, 
28Th 3, 297a 8, 298h 4, 299a 7, 3026 6 (see Miiller and Sieg, Maitrisimal 
und ,, Tocharisch “, SBAW 1916, 415). The various colophons allow 
the following to be established : 

vaibhasikyap Gryacandres raritwunt! maitreyasamitinatkam 
in the Maitreya-samiti-ndtaka composed by Aryacandra the 

Whether the Turkish has abbreviated the title to Maitreya-samatt 
or the version in Dialect A has expanded the title by the addition of 
ndtaka cannot be decided. The difference may reflect different 
manuscript sources. 

No reference is made to translation.? But if the Turkish colophon 
quoted above is correct a Tocharian version existed and possibly, 
as noted earlier, also a Sanskrit original. 

In the infancy of Central Asian studies, in 1908, Sieg and Siegling, 
both Indianists, published a paper treating of Dialect A and Kuchean,* 

1 ‘The meaning of the verb rifw-, nominal derivative refiwee, in Kuchean mift- and 
raifwe, ig among those best attested. It translates in both dialects Skt. yog-, yuj- 
‘to join, compose", The Turkish yarafmif * make, create" in the same context 
confirma-this meaning. It is impossible to justify the use of * fihersetsen’ either for 
the verb rifw- or the noun refwe. 

© It is equally the practice of colophons in Khotan Saka to omit reference to 
translation from Sanskrit, although such information may be given at the beginning 
or in the body of the work. 

* Kuchean ™ for Dialect B is now beyond dispute. Turkish Iaryen (in Sogdian 
script) and own (in Arabic script) is the name of Kuci (Kwcha). bisdn tili* language 
of Kuci" is conclusive. It should be remembered that kwei is the name of s country 
(Hiuan Tsang used [ij 3 fj ‘land of Kuci"), not only of a city as Miller and Sieg 
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entitled ‘ Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen’, From the existence 
of the two versions! of the Maitreya-samiti, and the reference in the 
Turkish colophon, the invalid inference was drawn that Dialect A 
and foyari were the same language. It is of course clear that a version 
in the language of Tokharistan (that 1s, in Greek script, as we have 
seen) does not exclude the possibility of other versions." At that time 
however knowledge of Central Asia was vague. It was quickly 
discovered that the second assumption—that it was the language of 
the Indo-Scythians—was wrong. The next step was to propose to 
exclude Dialect B (Kuchean) from the name “ Tocharisch ", although 
it is clear that if the Tochari had spoken Dialect A, Kuchean is too 
closely related to be anything but a language of the Tochari. When it 
became certain that foyeri meant the language of Tokharstan, an 
attempt was made to save the first assumption by the further 
unsupported assumption that Dialect A had been imported for study 
from Bactria. But there, as is now certain, the Greek script was used 
for literature, Dialect A is known only in the Brahmi script. We have 
seen above that the script of Tokharistan was known in the Turfan 
region, as the Berlin fragments attest. It 1s clear that a better case 
for the identification of the language of these fragments in Greek 
script with the foyari of the Turkish colophon could be made out, 
though it is well to remember that they too may contain a still 
unknown language.* There is nothing beyond the existence of versions 
of the Maitreya-samiti in toyari (according to the Turkish colophon) 
and in Dialect A to justify the inference of their identity. The loan- 
words in Turkish which were quoted to support this inference may be 
from either Kuchean ‘ or Dialect A. As will be seen below Turkish 
seem to have imagined, see Schwentner, Tochariach, 13-14. Sanskrit has fawcya 
‘ Kuchean ’ for the people of the land of Kuci (Laders, Weitere Beitrage zur Geschichte 
und Geographie von Oatturkestan, SBAW 1930, 17). [It 1s very necessary for Central 
Asian studies that all Kuchean materials should now soon be made available.] 

The same argument would prove that Tibetan, Chinese and Khotan Saka were 
identical, because the Sumukha-dhirani is known in all three versions. 

2 It is well to remember that the author Aryacandra was from Nagaradeéa, to 
the south of Tokhiristan. 

1 We have to remember that in 1933 near Samarkand a document in unknown 
script was found. It is stated to be written from right to left, the letters not being 
joined, seo Sogdiiakit Shornik, Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 1934, p. 47, No. 15, 
We have also the long list of names in the colophon of the Gilgit Sanskrit MS. (see 
S Lévi, JA 1992, 1, 45 ff), such as bhukhuthila, EAwkhuphapa, wirepharna, 
lerapukhra, lerakgipa. These are evidently not Turkish which does not know initial 
I. (or r-). 

‘A fact recognized also by Maller and Sieg, loc. cit.. SRAW 1916, 410 note 2, 


who state that hissi, wasompat, pimfwat, basir, len paryin and nijagri are known 
aleo in Kuchean, 
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has other such loanwords where only the corresponding Kuchean 
words, but not those of Dialect A are attested. The evidence against 
the identification is positive, and the list of improbabilities involved 
in the theory that Dialect A known only in Brahmi script was imported 
from Tokharistin is long (the period of 600-700 years’ separation of 
Kuchean and Dialect A in Bactria, the different script, the significant 
absence of MSS. in Dialect A in Kuci to which they were supposed to 
be imported, the long period of the independent kingdoms of Kuci and 
Agni which makes an identical language in both almost unthinkable, 
the silence of the Chinese as to ¢oywri books for study in Kuci or Agni, 
where they stated that Indian books were studied, the close relation- 
ship of the two dialects, even in loanwords, the use of different Buddhist 
technical terminology if the Kucheans had learnt from Tiialect A, the 
absence of positive information how a language like Dialect A in 
Bactria became the language of Kuci). They are in fact insuperable. 


AGNI 


In referring to the kingdom of Agni! it is this same name Agni 
which foreigners employed. It occurs in the Saka text from Murtuq 
near Turfan, which is in the same dialect as the texts from Baréuq 
(Maralbashi), edited by Sten Konow, Fin newer Saka-Dialelt, SBAW 
1935, No. viii, in the form agiiye gen. sing. It is known alao in Chinese 
in various transcriptions, brought together by Liiders, Weitere Beitrage 
24 ff., as follows : 


ff BE “uo- PE A idn-g'ji, jidn-g‘ji 
FG cuo-g'pt 
@ Evin fl Ae FB a-g'ji-ngi 


One might deduce from these a native name *okii with & not 9, 
since g is considered to be foreign to the language of Agni, and o not 
aor wu," if the Chinese ‘wo and d, Skt. and Saka @ are imperfect attempts 
to represent the one native sound. 

The Sanskrit text dealing with the domestic affairs of Agni, given 
in full below, uses Agni for the country, and a painting illustrated on 

+ The history of Agni (later called by the half-Turkish half-Persian name Qara- 
Sahr) ia given, somewhat too briefly, by 8. Léwi, Le“ Tokharien", JA 1033, 1, off. 
It is interesting to recall that #fl #7 [ong yudi, who died before a.n, 345, seems to 
have been a sovereign with power extending to Krorayina (seo Chavannes in Stein, 
Ancient Khotan, 537, 543, F. W. Thomas, Acta Orient, 1934, 49). People of Agni were 
also dispersed in Kansu and the Qomul region (Pelliot, T'oung Pao, 1931, 496. and 
Giles, EOS vi, 44: ‘the Lang (Dragon) tribe *), 


2 FS ‘wo is usd to transcribe Skt. ain udydna Fy HE fh ‘wo -driang-nd. 
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the title-page of Tocharische Sprachreste has an inscription which 
reads: éisya guru dcarya filacandra a{gjneya (ibid., introd., xii). 
Agneya is ‘ Agnean, of the land of Agni’, The Turkish form of the 
name has not yet been pointed out. It is therefore to be hoped that 
+ will occur in the Uighur version of the Life of Hiuan Tsang, of which 
the fifth chapter has been recently edited by A. von Gaba, Die 
uigurischen Ubersetzung der Biographve Hiian Tsang, SBAW 1935.2 

[A conjecture for a possible native etymology of Agni should not 
be forgotten here. If *okiis is adopted as the indigenous name attested 
by Chinese, Saka and Sanskrit (in Sanskrit gii is not used, hence gn 
would be substituted for it), such a word *okiit would be an adj. 
derivative in -fli to *ok, as in yokaiti ‘thirsty ', cf. yoke © thirst * in 
Dialect A. In turn *ok would be the form of Dialect A corresponding 
to Kuchean auk ‘ serpent’. It is possible that this word coukl- express 
both ‘serpent’ and ‘dragon’ (° dragon’ legends are recorded for 
Kuci), but for the twelve-year animal cycle two terms were needed, 
hence in Kuchean na[k] from Skt. naga was used, In Dialect A 
‘monsters’ are called nak and matar, both foreign words. It is note- 
worthy that in Iranian the Avestan azig dahaké, a particular ai 
‘ serpent ’, supplied the later Mid. Persian azdah@y and Mid. Parthian 
aidahay as a word for ‘dragon’, It 1s therefore interesting to notice 
that the Chinese used ff liveng ‘dragon’ to render the dynastic 
name of the kings of Agni, and this same li*ong to name the people 
of Agni dispersed in Kansu and the region of Qomul. The Sanskrit, 
as noted above, had the ethnic designation agneya. It does not seem 
too rash to consider the Chinese ly"ong as a translation of *okiit. 
There are then two ways of understanding the development of 
meaning: (1) An animal name used as name of a hero (‘ the dragon’ 
‘dragon-like "), thence a tribal name (cf. Aaa Dahae, Dahistan, 
and Khotan Saka daha- ‘ man’), hence to a name of the country and 
also a dynastic title ; or (2) ° the dragon’ as name of the king and as 
dynastic title, thence used as a name for the country. The Sanskrit 
and Saka a-, the Chinese @ (which may bé based on the Sanskrit form) 
and ‘wo seem together to exclude a diphthongal pronunciation of the 
first syllable, but to favour o. 

It is possible that the heroic name Arjuna may have seemed in 
Sanskrit a suitable substitute for *okii ‘the dragon-hero ’, and 
have been used in the royal names Indrarjuna and Candrarjuna (see 

‘A letter from Fr, von Gabain has shown this hope to be unlikely of fulfilment. 


TOL. VI. FART 4. fe 
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below). But we have also in a Kuchean document a royal name, 
Ksemdreune (Lévi, Le “ Tokharien ” 23, where speculations are given ; 
further developed by Fukushima, On the Designation-Problem of the 
so-called Tokharian language, 1935, 39). It should be noted that 
-arjuna does not occur in the names of the kings of Kuci listed by 
Liiders, Weitere Beitraqe, 23, to which is to be added the name of the 
successor of Suvarnadeva, fy] 32 Fi 2 ML yé-liei puo-sidt-piet 
Haripuspa (Aurousseau, T’oung Pao, 1914, 393). [This would suggest 
also an interpretation of Artep as Harideva, rather than with Liiders, 
loc, cit., Haradeva,] 

If the conjecture fff litong ‘dragon’ = *okfi (Agni) is 
acceptable, a further suggestion is perhaps worth noting down. The 
Chinese give also the Kuchean dynastic title. The Wei annals (quoted 
by Lévi, JA 1913, 2, p. 346) read: Les rois de Koutcha ont pour nom 
de famille Po fy. In the same paper, p. 334, Lévi notes the variant 
reading ff) for this 4. Both were pronounced b‘pk. Since we have 
the equation—Dynastic Title = Country’s name—in the case of 
Agni, the missmg member of the equation—Kuchean Dynastic Title 
A =Country’s name—would be ‘ Kuci’ itself. If then (4 here 
actually means ‘white’ as has usually been assumed (the variant 
fi. since it has the same pronunciation, need not diseredit this), 
it would be possible to conjecture that ‘ kuci’ meant ‘white’. The | 
native pronunciation of the name ‘ kuct’ would then be important. | 
Chinese $j 2¢ Ay*t-tsi, J 3 kivat-dz‘i (see Pelliot, Tokh. 86 note 3) 
indicate kutsi (possibly with i), and fj 3 k'iuat-téie indicates kutdi. 
Skt. has kuei, kucina (c = ¢3) and Chinese kutéi may be due to Sanskrit. 
Turkish Awys:n (kiisdn) has s, Since Chinese could distinguish ts and 
ts, the native pronunciation may have been rather butsi. 

An Indo-European etymology of hutsi ‘ white’ is easily found 
(no proof of correctness unhappily, since one could find etymologies 
for almost any combination of sounds in Indo-European) in the 
base keuk (Skt. éok-, éue- Iran. sauk- "be bnght*, which supplies 
colour names in Skt. subla- ‘ white’, Av. suyra- ‘red’, ef, Khotan 
Saka surai ‘ clean’). We need not ponjeetate such a wealth of words 
or ‘white’ in Kuchean as Skt, shows with its dhavala, avadata, 
Sreta, Suci, Sukla, arjuna, dhauta, but two words, as in Iranian, AV. 
aurusa- and spaétita-, spiti-, Mid. Pers. aris, spé, would not be 
excessive, so that (at least earlier) Kuchean may have had a word 
kutst * white ' beside drkwi ‘ white’. A word kutsi could be considered 
an adjectival derivative in -i (cf, drkwi, TE. *argu-, poysi ‘ sarvajiia', 
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Dialect A wsi ‘yellow’: was ‘ gold’) to a word *kuk-° brightness, 
whiteness’, from IE. *kuko-, or *kuki-, ef. Skt. Suci-, Av. subka-, suda-. 
In Kuchean and Dialect A & is palatalized to 4, presumably through 
a stage ts (cf. ts > 4). In certain cases we have & > c; after a nasal 
in enk- eftc- ents- ‘take’ in all three stages. kulsi would then be an 
earlier form of *kugi. Such a *kusi could be the source of Turkish 
kiis- (in kwysn, kwsn) with s, although here the development may 
be is > s. 

If this conjecture should be confirmed, it would not be desirable 
to seek erjuna in this Q. It would avoid the difficulty that arjuna 
‘3 attested also in the names of Agnean kings where fq has no place.] 

The fragments in Dialect A were found (always associated with the 
closely related dialect of Kuci) in the kingdom of Agni and in the 
Turfan region. Once the erroneous confusion with toyari is forgotten, it 
‘3 clear that there is a slight presumption that the place of discovery 
may be for these MSS. the place of origin. Most of the MSS. of 
Dialect A are literary,? largely if not wholly translations. But one MS., 
No. 370, has a more prosaic purpose. The description given of it in 
Tocharische Sprachreste is inexact, and written at a time when the 
full document was not known. It was only with the publication of 
the whole by Liiders, Weitere Beitrdge, 24-0, that the character of 
the document could be realized. It is necessary to quote it in full - 


Recto 
1. | tad-artham avasambodhayami yad ayam mahatma aparimita- 
éubha-rucira-punya-pra ....-.- - mahddinapati agnifvara agni- 


maharaja indrarjunena sardham agni-mahérdjiit- 

ya suryaprabhaya sirdham sarvai pafica-gati-paryapanneh satvalr 
yo_ sau bhagavac-chrivaka-samgham anena varna-gandha- 
rasopetena ahiren_opanimamtrimpayati tasmad a- 

3, hara-pradanid punyam punyabhisyandab yas ca kugalam ku- 
éalabhisyanda tad bhavaty etesam diyaka-dainapatindm drete 
va dharme fyur-varna-bala-sukha-bhogaisva- 

4. rya-paksa-parivarabhivrddhaye_stu idaf ca teya-dharma-pari- 


bo 


* Tt is almost amusing that the discovery of Kuchean Texts in the Kingdom of 
Agni (they were found also in the Turfan region and in Tun-hunng, Etein, Serindia, 
ii, O15) has been used as an argument that Kuchean was also the indigenous language 
of the often hostile Agneans. 

* Tochnrische Sprachreate, introd. v,“ nur in Bilchern ". Pelliot seems to have gone 
farther, Tokh. 63: quant au “ dialecte A”, iI n'est représenté que par des manuscrita 
d'un caractere liltéraire. 
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tyagat maitreyanim sarvesim bodhi-mirga-pratipamnanam 
ksiprabhijiay _astu tatha brahma-dakridinaém catu- 

3. Tham ca lokadhipatinim astavisatié ca gandharva-kubhanda- 
naga-yaksa-senadhipatinam prabhavabhivrddhaye_stu: tatha 
agni-visaya-paripalakanam devatanim vyagra-ska- 


Verso 

1. ndhaksa-kapila-manibhadra-prabhavabhivrddhaye_stu:  tatha 
kumbhadhipatinim éisambhava - lohitabha - krhisa - svastika - 
-indra-prabhrtinam prabhavabhivrddhaye_stu: tatha nagadhi- 

2. patinam manivarma-sudarsana-susukhah prabhavabhivrddhaye _ 
stu: tatha purna-agnindranim Adau candrarjunasy_ abhyati- 
takilagatasya upapattivifesgatayai- 

3. r bhavatu samasatah pafica-gati-paryipamnaniam satvaniam 
caturnahara-parijfiayair bhavatu yac ca kifici dyate tat 
sarvebhya samasamo datavyam iti :— || 

4. paklyossii pis-sank-si fiemi fiaktas naivasikadéi tarmatim aiyis— 
kus ne faktafi naivasikai trifemintu pissi wripos—bram-iiiit 
wla-ihat stwar édwe fa 

5. Keint las visnpu mahiévar skandhakumdariss aci—viki okit pi 
tassi nan yakgii kumpantan kintareh kandharvin tkam-siiii 
eppre-sifll kus pat nu fiaktaii 

The Sanskrit, although not strictly grammatical, will be under- 
stood (it is paraphrased by Liiders, loc. cit.), but it will be well to add 

a translation! of the passage in Dialect A: 

Let it (i.e. the Samgha) hear, May the Jewel of the Bhiksu- 
samgha give the dharma-dana to the gods and Naivaisikas,? whatever 
gods and Naiwisikas have deigned to quard the triratna, the god 
Brahma, the king-god (= Indra), the four great divine kings, Vignu, 
Mahesvara, Skandhakumdra, the 28 leaders, the nagas, the yakgas, 
the kumbhdndas, the kinnaras, the gandharvas, whatever earthly or 
The importance of the Sanskrit portion of this document was 

recognized by Liiders, but it is equally important for Dialect A. Its 

* After Siegling, apud Liders, loc. cit., 26, where, however, probably by an over- 
sight, stands “ Skandha, Kumira " as if they were two different gods, Khotan Saka 
uses alamndAd aysdmnei, Skt. slonda-bumdara, 

* The naivdsita is known also in Turkish, Maller, Uigurica, ii, 8%, has minasili, 


P- 50, waivariki ;_ in the Uighur-Chinese glossary n-yhayby naiwasiki in explained by 
good genius", The Mahivyutpatti has naindsika explained as * inhabitant *. 
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character is evident, It is concerned with a gift (dharma-dana) by 
Indrarjuna king of Agni to the Buddhist community of Bhiksus, 
and they in turn are exhorted ' to present this dharma-ddna to the 
protecting gods, not only those already invoked in the Sanskrit part, 
but others also, so that the offering is now made universal in the 
portion in Dialect A. It is clear that both parts belong closely together. 
According to Liiders they are both written by the one scribe. Similar 
Sanskrit documents are published in this same place by Liiders 
concerning the kingdom of Kuci. This present document is however 
| peculiar in its use of Sanskrit followed by a passage in Dialect A. To 
‘an unprejudiced reader no more satisfactory evidence could be had 
that Dialect A is the language of the kingdom of Agni. It is certain 
that the document was written in Agni. The sacred language 15 
Sanskrit.? It is likely that the indigenous language would be the second 
language, This is not a literary document imported for study but 
a domestic concern of the king and the samgha of Agni. 

But there is more. That the language was not a static dead language 
(such as a foreign ‘ sacred ’ language must be, as in the case of Sanskrit) 
is significantly observable in precisely this document. The forms 
nai ‘ nigas’ compared with the nakaii naga of other texts (Kuchean 
sing. nak); bram-ndt * the god Brahma’ and wla-fndt ‘the king god 
with fat, fat for older Akat (Kuchean fadkte) ‘god’; laé * kings 
for older lang; and the isolated wrdpos beside wdrpo eight times and 
six times wéirpords, are signs of phonetic change, of developing 
language. Similar developments can be traced in the documents of 
Khotan Saka, where the older religious texts show a far more archaic 
language than the secular documents, and indeed than the later 
religious texts. 

We therefore assist here at a living changing language. It is 
not merely uncertain orthography (as Schulze’s remark DLZ. 1925, 47, 
“< seigt in seiner Orthographie eine im ganze bemerkenswert sichere und 
gleichférmige Haltung”’ might imply), but a later stage of the language, 
a fact of great importance for the study of Dialect A. 

If this fact is fully recognized it will be found that all indications 

‘: The exhortation (padHlyossd = "let it hear") is om the model of the Sanskrit 

a We: Aid coatoen pecaceipliobl for the posatha-pravirand of the bhikyupis 
(nuns). ‘The formulas to be uttered are in Sanskrit, but the instructions are in 
Thialect A, Here too we shall see the indigenous language used to explain the sacred 
language. No evidence exists nor is there probability to make credible the existence 
of two sacred languages in this one country. 





fit perfectly. Dialect A is the Agnean (Skt. Agneya) language. The MSS. 
belong to Agni where many of them were found. The language is 
closely similar to the language of Kuci, but not identical, as is natural 
in the case of two independent kingdoms, separated by mountains and 
difficult roads, whose independent history can be followed from at 
least 102 B.c. when a Kingdom of Kuci is mentioned. Hiuan Tsang 
clearly considered the literature and languages of Agni and Kuci to 
be distinct but he remarked that Bharuka had a language similar to 
that of Kuci. Kumarajiva (born in 344) translated tukAdra by A. AL FE 
who have no attested association with Agni or Kuci, therefore though 
a native of Kuci not acknowledging that the name (ukhara applied 
to either Kuci or Agni. Hiuan Tsang knew tuoyudld in the west, and 
heard of ruins in the east on the southern route, but he does not 
associate the name with the cities of Agni or Kuci on the northern 
route. There is no evidence to prove that Dialect A was not spoken in 
Agni. MSS. of Dialect A were not found in Kuci (an argumentumn ex 
silentio, but in this case of importance, since if Dialect A were imported, 
Kuci lay on the route ; but if Dialect A is Agnean, the finding of MSS. 
of Dialect A in Kuci would be indifferent). Kuci was eminent in 
Buddhist studies, Kucheans, immigrants as it seems into the kingdom 
of Agni and the Turfan region (where in Singim near Turfan, like the 
Russians with their inscriptions in the church in the rue Darn, Paris, 
and the English with their inseriptions in the many English churches 
outside England, they too wrote their inscriptions on the walls of 
their shrines) were clearly as interested in Agnean MSS,, as their glosses 
in Kuchean show, as were the Turks, whose Turkish glosses are 
preserved in No. 394. A further decisive proof that Dialect A is a 
language of Central Asia, that is, of Agni, is furnished by the loanwords 
in Kuchean and Agnean., 

The name Agnean! will be used in what follows for Dialect A. 
If it is necessary, it will be convenient to use Agni-Kuchean? as a 
name for the earlier form of the language whence are derived the two 
dialects of Agmi and Kuci, including the language of Bharuka (teste 
Hivan Tsang) and the possible traces in the language of Krorayina 
found in the Niya Kharosthi documenta (Burrow, JRAS 1935, 
667 ff. ; cf. Ltiders, BSOS viii (1936), 647), 


' The name karocharien proposed by Lévi, JA 1913, 2, 390, and adapted to 
Karashahrian by Mironow, Aoez, Orient. 6 (1928), 80 ff., is taken from too late a period 
to be acceptable, For Agnean we have the warrant of Skt. agneya and the contemporary 
name of the country itself. 

* On the model of Indo-Iranian. 
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Loanwords * 
1. gsogtaakAfi is found in 222 a 2: 
lac amagai sostinkini sne-paltikan praksintan 
kings ministers officials merciless®  exactors 

Tocharische Gram., p. 106, offers no translation of this word. It 
clearly represents an older form of the word in the third century 
Niya Kharosthi documents svathamgha, sothamgha, sothamga, solhaga, 
an official title? So far the word is known only here and in the Niya 
documents, The consonant group st 1s used for Indian sf in wechist 
and occurs in several indigenous words. It occurs also in Baréuq 
Saka, but not in Khotan Saka, where $f is written. The word may be 
an indigenous Krorayina word, but there is a likelihood that official 
titles should be borrowed. 

2, kitak, Kuchean kattake ° householder’, as a technical Buddhist 
term. The word corresponds to Khotan Saka ggathaa- which together 
with Sogd. berth, kert’k is derived from a Prakrit form of Skt. grhastha 
(Hansen, BSOS vill (1936), 579-580). The Saka could be the 
‘mmediate source of the word in Agnean and Kuchean.* 

3. ari. 

In 251b, a passage of the Maitreya-avadana-vydkarana, occurs 
the following passage,* verse 4: 

kulmass or e- sokyakal tane mancam s- -i (6 syllables) : 
¢7 syllables +- metrak-sinam> opslyassal syak kumniissi : 
sokyokal * nam a réiési kasu taki¢s-> . -c kasal -i (1 syll.> : 
{1 syll. + sokya>kal éraddhessi mi tiri nas mintats! kiir- 


simantap : 





1 Indian loanwords in Kuchean (Mironow, A uchean Studies, i, Roce. Orient. 1028 ; 
Woolner, Sanskrit names of druge in Kuchean, JRAS 1025) and in Agnean (Tochariache 
rammahk, passim) have already attracted a large amount of attention. Other 
joanwords have received occasional notice (bibliography in Sch wentner, Tochariach 46). 

2 Cf, the passage, G4 b 2: 

ene-kirum aam lyalypo nkit 

ane-paltikaii cem faktan kus ne cami 
_ ‘The context of 222 a 2 (description of an evil period of time) makes it likely that 
hore ane-pdltik may be parallel to ane-birum ‘ merciless’, In form péltik is, according 
to Tock, Gram. p. 13, * ganz unklar’. 

2 In Krorayina the gofhamgha was tax-collector. 

‘ Toch, Gram. p. 13, curiously compares SN Pers. kerd- yn (ao to rewl j, MidPera. 
uses ithhwt-y boday- "addy * master of the house, governor of a province *, but the 
second component is indispensable. 

S The contexts are not so colourless as they seomed to Lévi, Le “ Totharien ”, 
j- 6. 

é The variant in 251b has sokyd bal. 





ee 
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Translation : 

.... greatly is desire thus... . 

. . » to come together with Maitreya’s consecration. 
Greatly 13 ut the desire of them, the Aryas. Good may it be... 
. - greatly is it the desire of the Sraddhas (believers). It is not 

the way of the Prajiia (wise man) to be passionate. 

The parallelism of aréissi and sraddheési beside kérsdmant- (= Skt. 
prajiia) in a poem of the Maitreya literature assures the meaning arya 
and sraddha, both, as well as prajiia, being Buddhist technical terms. 


ars: < Central Asian Prakrit *aréa-1, Skt. arya. 

In Central Asia beside the Sanskrit attested in Sanskrit texts and 
in numerous loanwords in Agnean, Kuchean, Khotan Saka, Sogdian, 
Turkish and Chinese, a Prakrit is found in the Dharmapada MS. 
(MS. Dutreuil de Rhins), the Niya, Sica and Krorayina documents, 
and loanwords in Agnean, Kuchean, Khotan Saka, Sogdian, Turkish 
and Chinese, 

In Khotan Saka these Prakrit words are easily to be distinguished 
from the literary Sanskrit words. They further illustrate phonetic 
changes which differ from the changes undergone by Iranian words. 
It is therefore possible to know the forms of the Prakrit whence ther 
came. So e.g., Iranian j- is j- in Khotan Saka, as juvare ‘they fight’, 
base yaud-, but Sama is ‘the god Yama’, showing Prakrit §- < 4-. 
The consonant group ry appears in this Prakrit as ré: in Khotan Saka 
viréa, Skt. virya ; ttdréasiini, Skt. tiryagyoni. In the Niya documents 
ry has been regularly used in the transcription, except in the one 
uncertain case 572 (covering tablet, reverse): suryadade or suréadade. 
Graphically it is clear that a decision between ry and ré would be 
difficult. If ré is correct, even in this one case, It would be necessary 
to assume that in rs unvoiced had replaced the expected 2 (however 
written) of ré, just as kt p so often replace g d 6 respectively (Burrow, 
JRAS 1935, 667 ff.). If ry is right, it could, if necessary, be under- 
stood as retention of an historical spelling. But the forms with ré 


* For *dréa- one would expect in other texts a spelling *arja, indicating *iréa, 
Cf. (if they are not due to literary pronunciation of Sanskrit) Al Bairini’s ig 3! 


*ribhd and Abi 'l-Qasim Si'‘id b. Abmad b. Si‘id’s | erjbr for Aryabheta quoted 
by Gabriel Ferrand, BSOS yj (1931), 336, note 4, eae se: 
* Single 4 expresses £ in the older Khotan Saka, 
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in Khotan Saka suffice to show a Central Asian Prakrit with the change 


ry > ré. 
It is evidently th 

The final -i may indicate that 

(nom. sing. -“, 


the word 


this same Prakrit which has given aréi to Agnean. 
had passed through Saka 
-i), but this cannot be insisted upon. 


It is well-known that in Central Asia Buddhist technical terms 
were often translated, whereby the indigenous word was given the 


full Buddhist meaning. But it was 
over the Indian (Sanskrit or Prakrit) 


also a common practice to take 
term into the language- In 


particular Sanskrit literary compounds are abundant, though they are 


rarely of linguistic 
so that a double (or, if both 


interest. At times both methods 
Prakrit and Sanskrit were taken, a triple) 


were adopted, 


vocabulary resulted. The following selection will suffice to illustrate 


King Vaiégravana (varsravain lant) the 


1 In Khotan Saka itself rf can indicate rz. If the Agnean 
tendency 


Praksit ré the change to ré would be due to the sit 


Niya documents, to replace voiced by 


this : 
Khotan Saka.arahanda gana-vajsama Skt. arhant 
pajsamana asana- 
‘worthy of honour’ 
aryastigamarginal hasta padya beysuna aryastangamarga 
adj. pade 
Chinese fo] 1 Oh mp jing arya 
A-lji-ja (and passim) 
Kuchean, Agnean Kuchean piisgenica payattika, payitti 
payti (Toch. Gram., P- 
61, note 1) 
-Kuchean arhante aganike arhant 
Aenean arant aganik arhant 
karim lyalypu karma 
tiirm (dharm) pal, mirkampal dharma 
abhisek opsaly abhiseka 
To this 1s now to be added : 
Agnean ars Lliyom Skt. arya 
beside the literary Gryamarg- Skt. dryamarga-. 
In other contexts ari is not 50 clearly defined. 
994 a 6, a passage of the Maitreya-avadana-nataka, is merely & 
fragment, but by its mention of the three jewels (tri fiemintu), the 


lokapala of the north, and the 


word were direct from o 
in Agnean, as in the 


+ 
% 
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names of the disciples <Kau>ndinya, Advajit and Bhadrika, it 18 
proved to be an integral part of the poem : 

. . « (Maitreya's) consecration, sothat of the Aryas therewith .. .. 


aréi ype, occurring on a fragment without context, is clearly Skt. 
Grya-deéa, Tibetan uses hphags-yul = Grya-desa for ‘Indi 4_It 3s 
a phrase natural in a poem of Maitreya. 
383.a 1 a metrical text: 
tim surma si aréiééi kilka-m hom kl: 
for this reason he went for the renown (? fiom klyu) of the 
More interest attaches to the three other passages where ari 
ia used, in Nos. 229, 230, and 256, all in the Maitreya-avaddna- 
vyakarana. All three passages are autobiographical. It is probable 
that a Sanskrit original existed, but unfortunately neither this 
presumed original nor the author's name has been traced. The passages, 
999 and 230, refer to the composition of a kavya (250 b 2 yamit kitvet 
‘you are enjoined to make a kavya’, an injunction from someone 
styled ‘ great king’ (lsopats wil) whether human or divine, which the 
poet proceeds to carry out). 





1 Skt. Gryadefa is doubtless * Central India’ in Rajatarangini, i, 315, where 
it ia used in reference to the mids of Mihirakula, and the adj. dryadedya, ibid. vi, 
89, where a college (mafha) for students from Aryadesta ts mentioned, In the proverb 
(Béhtlingk, Indishe Spriiche 1025) dryadeta-iula means ‘a family of India", where 
Bohtlingk rendered literally “ im Lande der Arja”. ‘The Tibetan titles of two medical 
texts in the Tanjur contain the words Aphags-yul, which Cordier rendered by 
dryadeda (Catalogue du fonds tibdtam, iii, p. 502). Mdo-hgrel 151, No. 5, was composed 
by Aphags-yul phafahahy sman-pa danadasa ‘the physician Dinadisa of Phataha in 
Aryadedn’, which is explained by the statement that Phataha is a place (yul-gru) 
in rgya-gar dhus-Agyur ‘the central part of India’; No. 7 was written by Aphags-yul 
dius-Agyur mathurahi rgyal-rige byt eman-pa raghundtha ‘the physician Raghundtha, 
a Ksatriya, of Mathura in the central part of Aryadedn -. [Cordier gives in the Catalogue 
Magadha for dincs-Agyur, although he had earlier, BEFEO 1903, 628, rendered by 
‘[PInde centrale (rgya-gar dbus)" and ‘fe médecin Raghuadtha, de Mathura, dans 
fade centrale *, If Magadha is right, the Tibetan knowledge of Indian geography is 
inexact.) Aphoge-yul is here equated with rgya-gar India’. Ino letter of 19.12.1935, 
Professor F. W. Thomas informed mo that Aphags-pahi yul occurs in the Ladakh 
Rgyal-rabs, od. A. H. Francke, p. 25, 1.3; and in the sub-title of the Dbag-heam-ljon- 
beara, whose author was born in A.D. 1702, ed. &. C. Das, p. 1, we have Aphags-yul 
rgya-nag bod * India China Tibet’. We shall probably prefer to render hphaga-yul 
by aryadeda rather than by the drytvaria adopted by 8, C. Das in his index. 
Professor Thomas has also pointed out that in the dictionary fhe-rira-dhare-ryyal, 
hphags-yul is rendered by #u(read : pujnya-deda ond madhyadesa, 
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It is necessary to give the whole of the very fragmentary text. 
The author is shown (229 a-229 b 6) meditating on karma, niraya 
(hell), and the kledas, which leads him to contemplate the composition 
of a kavya on Maitreya’s wonderful deeds. His expression of this 
intention is of interest here." 

999 b and 230, Metre 12+ 15+ 12+ 15. Verses 52-64, 

52. 1. tam yarmam tam ii cam kavvi-si retweyae : 
9. ime piltsik yes aréi kantwa ritwiisst kanasal - 


53. 1. . ke arthintu puk aneméi ritwaslam : 
2, pisil lyalypiiris ci... - 
5... .. kam ma pagtir arthi... - 
4. ...... médrkampal ékam sagpirku maskatrim : 
54. 1. cificir ma weiiis klyosimsantifi martanté - 
9. .. «+» -§ kitkefic €....--- 
. praski saiiee taka ii: 
sarki saficentu mak kitkar fii rakentu maskagkla : 
. timyo md cémpu wiirtsyo pakir ritwiisst : 
ar roca ee + p- . lo: 
mirkampal-sim nu imeyo tag raritwa : 
_ skiya arth passi rakentu nu maskant ni mak wiikna ; 
kraficiirt miirkampal sparkaglune mar fil tsamnantsii tas : 
piltsinkim nunak kivvintwassi kalymeyam : 
= eer 
_ . S wawo papsu spirkdlune yis : 
ma sfrki rakentw . ficdt lifici mimiiskunt alkont pe : 
cam tadrya sirki skayd....- - 





+ P 5 . 2 * P # P # pal ‘ 
eesmi mosann ats rarifwa wakm ats kavvi : 
mint -m -e . -i -ai metrak-ginam opslyis tam kilymam cam : 


ie piel | takefie m=- a kiim- a a -He: 
ii. w-.tsopa ....-m fidss arsaf: 


Hh ODE Reb Pee Ee oN Pe 


oo. 


+ Sieg translated the passage in SHA W 1918, v. infra, but the context had been 
misunderstood. It is defined clearly by the fragmentary conversation with the Great 
King (* Mahfiraja *). The poet has been enjoined to make a Kivya. All must therefore 
accord with that fact, Sieg’s version was distorted by mistransiation of ritw- and 
rehice, and his unsupported interpretation of drés. 
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. yamit kavvi cam ¢i ma ka- . 
se -la ma tinkedl : 
vimntes tiis ofiant nunak ... mu skat fil ma cimsa : 
: peeakn lyalypiris mar riickannal 
. tsopats wal a : 
‘ raritwi kavvi kos ne ime kélki fii: 
. kanis ayatwi kuc ne ma tam yomu tsam arthantu : 
—- kivvi .: 
; Kasanti takis i fii mant ne macar mkiltont se Kuganti yas : 
talo dknats .... -k aklu markampal : 
Pt or sc ees 

. kuc ne krafic wrasan kariinikai knanmaniis : 
. mak mank trisline .... -m etstsantar: 
. teri y- food tyggiiibeg.! AA: Bey) ott 

4...... kw-tifiefic cam puk mankant tirnencam : 
63. 1. kuc ne nu yomu takis arthinfwam 

Bi ee takis kaki- 

Oy SS SG ReeRe cena titel SEs 

4. tampe kalpitir kulis tampe omiskem klesissi : 
. a : pu nneowes Ss 

Translation : 

(52) In this way therefore for this composition of a kavya, my 
thought and opinion went to the composing in the Arya language im 
metre... was clear in the composition of kavyas ... . (68)... - all 
meanings to be well put together. Karma must be watched ... . the meaning 
is not watched .. . . the Dharma also is transgressed. (54) He does not 
speak finely, the hearers love dot ... they will arise. ....5-- Fear 
and doubt have come to me. Care and doubts in great number arose in 
me for the lack of words. (55) Therefore, not being able to compose at 
great length... . I have composed this with thoughts on the Dharma. 
I have striven ‘to watch the meaning, but words largely failed me. (58) 

.. May I not have sinned against the good Dharma .. . I think however 
in the manner of kivyas..... (57)... guided, watched, error comes 
.. ++. accordingly words .... . failed, others also. After these three 
1 have striven Taya ce . . the Dharma. (58) Because of these, I have 
composed the... . ia that I may share in the consecration of Maitreya 
..... they will be... . (59)... . great... . caused a longing. May 
you make the kivya...... is not to be Ruaived " J made accordingly 

. it followed (7) me. I could not. (60) Through fear of Karma may 
okthe Didieona’ Kowecer: ... O great king, I have composed the bivya, 


61. 


62. 


Sg ee ie 





64. 


— 
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as far as thought came to me. In suiting the metre, if I have not here 
attained to the meanings. (61)... . the kavya. Indulgence be mine as 
a mother indulges her little son. Miserable, ignorant . . . . learnt the 
Dharma... . . . (62) If good beings, merciful and understanding, find 
in it many faults, few ...... . may they overlook (7) and forgive all 
these faults, (68) But if the meaning has been attained . . . . it should be 
_... Let it be deemed the power of . . ., may the evil power of the Klesas 
perish (#).2 


In 236 also there is reference to the Medas (klesassi nakdm * blame 
of the klefas*). Then follows (much being obscure) - 
236.7. kilpintar skuntu teilpitic . . . 
936 b1, .... taaniik éastrintu: 7 
aréi nu kintwa ses kar ne.. . 

. » puk retwe ydlyminn atsam tim some puk sirsar... 

_. sne m- knanefic yilymi pal kintu... - 

_ . fiyatwi neg sirki kupre maskantir fi. - . 

. knanmune wii. . -3 mA pe éastra teopatsam . - - 


_ , +] distri nag kanam mf penu....r-e sf kiintwa-si 
retwe ... 
_.. Ito pat kuss atsam ne Avikar -i nagmi wr..t.-m. 
yamu : 
Translation :— 


7. May they find happiness (sukha), may they be delivered .... 
... here the sastras. 
8. Because (?) in Arya language ts... - 
_ in suiting (the metre) sooner or later if I have failed . . 
_. . the éastra is in metre, and also not . . . a composition of one's 


Sufficient can be translated to show the similarity of the context 
to that of 229-230 above. It is here specifically versified éastras which 
are considered. ‘The essential phrases, however, are the reference to 
Gréi nu kantwa and siti kantwa-gsi retwe. The ‘ Dharma language ° is 
no doubt a reference to Sanskrit. 


1 Or reac kulia as gen. sing., and translate "Let it be deemed the power of 
—— (kulis), the evil power of the Kledas °. 


ea 
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It is clear then that the author composed his kavya (ritwisst 
kanaéal ‘to compose in verse") in the Arya language (@réi hintwa), 
which was not his own language (236 b 6 mA penu . . . r-e siti kantwa-si 
retwe ‘also not . .. a composition in one’s own language"). If the 
original text was Sanskrit, the drya language (like the hphags-skad 
= drya-bhasai of Tibetan) * will be the language of drya-desa, that is, 
precisely the Sanskrit. It is then evident that the author wished to 
express his sincere if perhaps too humble feeling that he lacked 
proficiency in Sanskrit composition, This might mean an Acarya of 
some Buddhist country outside India. 

It is interesting grammatically to notice that arsi is here used as 
an uninflected adjective (cf. Toch. Gram., pp. 251 ff., ‘ Indeklinabile 
Adjektiva') in Gr$i kéintwa@ and a@réi nu kéntwa, Tt cannot then be 
compared directly with the separation of the compound in prattika 
cam patlamikit (Toch. Gram., p. 250). 

The word aréi occurs also in the name of two metres: dréi-laficinam 
adj. loc. sg. ‘ belonging to the &rya-raja ’, and dré: niskramantam “in 
the metre niskramant of the Arya(s)’. It is perhaps worth while 
recalling that Sanskrit also knows (a very different) metre called arya. 

It is difficult to see how in these contexts Sieg could have imagined 
a native name for Dialect A (Ein einheimischer Name fiir Toyri, 
SBAW 1918)2 It is to be feared that regardless of context he jumped 
to this conclusion because at that time when Central Asia of the 
sixth century A.D. was still a nebulous land, he remembered the Greek 
* down and the Latin reges tocharorum asiani of Justinus.* 

The difficulties, historical and linguistic’ which this has caused 

t drya-bhdst ‘Sanakrit' is attested in the seventh century a.p, outside India, 
corresponding to Chinese 46 Pf &'iem-ngivn, in the colophon of the Sanskrit- 
Chinese dictionary of #E 7 ngjie-dz‘iing (Turkish kytsy, I-Tsing, born 635), 
entitled 46 GF -f- 24¢ 30 ‘ Book of a thousand Sanskrit characters °. The colophon 
reads: cind alsara sahasra malo drya bhapga amepla that is probably : dryabhdsa- 
cindksara-snhasramald samapta [or “sahasramilo(nama pustakah)samaptah). Seo 
Bagchi, Deux lexiques srnscrit-chinoia, i, 1929, pp. 217-18 and 330 (= Taisho ed. 2133). 

® Involving also a violent misrendering of rifw- and refee. 

2 Speculations on these “Acws Asiand are at present of little use. We cannot 
be sure from the Greek and Latin texts whether the Asiani were kings of the Tochari 
before or after their settlement in Tokhiristin. The name seems to have a suffix 
Jina-, which is familiar in forming adjectives in Iranian. It might mean that the 
Asiani were Iranian or that it is a name bestowed by Iranians or a name which bad 
reached the Greeks through Iranian channels, (Theories are offered by Charpentier, 
ZOMG 71, 347 ff.) 

* The most recent attempt linguistically by N. Fukushima, On the Dengnahon- 


Problem of the so-called Tiokharian Language, Memorial volume dedicated to Katsuji 
Fujioka, 1935, 
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subsequent investigators are notorious. But the second century B.c, 
is not the same as the sixth century A.D. in Central Asia as is now 
gradually becoming clear. Dialect A is Agnean without attested 
connection with the Tochari. It is regrettable that no one thought 
to examine into the basis of this unfortunate inference. 

4. Kuchean tvaakarai obl., tedakaro nom., trankaracce adj., 18 
Khotan Saka ttumgare ‘ ginger’. It seems that the word was borrowed 
as trdikarai, but the -ai caused it to be associated with the obl. case 
in -ai. Hence a nom, in -o was created on the model of obl. witsakat : 
nom. witsako ‘ root’. Iranian -u- is here replaced by -vd-, as by -wa- 
and -wd- in the following words. 

5. Agnean, Kuchean kuiicit, Kuchean adj. kuiicildsse, Auciiiicitdsse 
‘sesame’, Old Iran. *kuficita-, Mid. Pers. kwnéyt, EBaloti kundid, 
Armen. knéit‘, Khotan Saka krenjsata. The form represents an older 
stage than Saka kunmjsata." 

6. Kuchean kurkamiissi beside kwarkamaszi adj. ‘of saffron. 
Khotan Saka kurkum, Sogd. kwrkwnph, Mid. Pers. kwrkwm, Turk. 
kiirkiim (Rachmati, Zur Heilkunde der Uiguren, SBAW 1930, 19). 

7. Kuchean ankwas ‘asa foetida’, Khotan Saka amigusda , 
Armen. (from Mid. Parth.) anguéat, NPers. angutad, Chinese * 
fi] SR <d-ngj"ei and JL GFE ‘iang-g'j"i. From the Kuchean (or an 
unattested Agnean form) comes the Turkish snips (dngdhiis, 
finkabiis (2), Rachmati, loc. cit., p. 16). Saka -w- is replaced by -wa- 
and -sd- by -5.° 

8. Kuchean kwarim, kwarm-, Skt. qulma, Khotan Saka gaumd, 

. Similarly a stage of Iranian older than the Khotan Saka texts is attested by the 
Niva Kharogthi Documents, where rxiana ‘ madder’ contrasts with Khotan Saka 
rrinai < *ravdanaka-, WBaliti rédan (Burrow, BSOS vii (1935), 787). In the case 
of Ahotena, the change can be seen in older Saka Avaiana, later Saka Avomna, The 
Baréug Saka texts have Aradana 6, 6, and Aradaa 3 b 6. Both words probably refer 
directly to the inhabitants of Khotan. I cannot suppose with Konow (Zin newer 
Saba-Dialekt, pp. 30-31) that the writers were using the word of themselves, The 
contexts are not quite clear, but this view at least seems excluded. I suspect that 
Lédcake of 8 a 2 is connected with the name hanjaki (the word is attested ns knjrk. 
and kwik-, implying at least o Turkish pronunciation kdnjak) applied to the non- 
Turkish people near Kidyar. Kasyari (i, 31, lines 5-0) remarks : we [t-bidpar rasdliga 
yutakallomn fihd bi lkanjakiyyati “and the districts (rustdg) belonging to Kasyar 
speak in Kanjaki’. I am indebted for the reference to V. Minorsky. We should 
probably recognize the same name in the Turkish badk “hinddk of the Uighur 
document published by Haneda, Toyo Bunko, Memoira vi (1932), p. 3, L 2. 

® Laufer, Sino-Jranica 361, who had first seen the connection between the Kuchean 
and the Chinese worda, quoted the Kuchean without the final -s. 

’ According to pad H piers, bor A.D. 680, quoted by Lévi, JA 1915, 1, 89: 
C'est seulement en arrivant dans le région de yu-f‘ien (Rhotan) qu'on en voit, 


goma, Kuchean k- replaces Skt. q (cf. kattake above No. 3) with -1wa- 
for -uw-, and r for /.1 Meillet’s hesitating comparison with Gr. Bova. 
Skt. gavini is probably less acceptable (JA 1911, 1, 453). 

9. Kuchean ariraék, arirak ‘ myrobalan’, Khotan Saka halirai 
< *haliraka-, Mid. Pers, Alylk NPers. halila, ihlilaj, Skt. haritaki. 
If r has here replaced | (as in gulma above, No, 8), it is probable that 
older Saka is the immediate source. Hence or from an unattested 
Agnean form, the Turkish arir-i (Rachmati, loc. cit., p. 21). 

10. Agnean mahirg4i plur., * buffaloes ', Khotan Saka mahairsiiia 
adj. ‘of buffaloes’, Skt. mahisa. It is probable that the Central 
Asian Prakrit had rs in this word, or that the word came from Saka 
to Agnean. Inner-Agnean development of ¢ > rg under the influence of 
kayurs ‘ Stier’ (so Tock. Gram., p. 107) implies too great an isolation 
of Agnean. 

1]. Agnean &sim, Kuchean asém ‘ worthy’ from Khotan Saka 
asana- “worthy: dsana- < *dlsana- < *arySana-, an -s- derivative 
of arg- ‘ be worth’, Skt. argh-, arhati, as Khotan Saka dista ‘ ripe ' 
participle to days-, -s- derivative of dag- ‘to burn, to ripen’, and Av., 
Mid Pers. bayé- ‘ to bestow * to bag ‘ give a share ', Saka bemaiie (Tib. 
bule-legs ‘ welfare’), beimaiid, baimana, baimaiid, bemanid < *bayé- 
man-, Mid. Pers,, NPers. ay¢ ‘ fortune ’. 

12. Agnean dginik, Kuchean asanike ‘ arhant ", derivative in 
-ik from dsém, asém, No, 11. Khotan Saka uses dsana-vajsama 
‘worthily honoured’ and pajsamand dsana- * worthy of honour’ 
in this sense. 

13. Agnean mahur, Kuchean mahdr, mahur ‘diadem' from 
Prakrit *makhula-, Skt. makuta, mukuta, Khotan Saka has a form 
nearer to Skt., but with aspirate kA (= x): murkhuta, A Saka form 
*muhula or “mahula probably existed. 

14. Agnean pariim, parn- translating Skt. pada ‘ position, rank’ 
(adj. parno), Kuchean perne. Toch. Gram., p. 18, compared Sogd. 
prn *farn*® Khotan Saka phdrra < *farna- ‘ position’ is used in 

' Similarly r for Prakrit | = | | : - Sh i i : 
Turk, wildy, aly; Khotan Saka be spree ated fresh wha siivale 
kakofa, Tib, kakola, Skt. hibofi, bakoli, Of. also makara ‘monkey’ given by the 
Kuchean daman 9] 7 lie ngjen in the AE FE BE 4% Fan-yu tea-ming, od. 
Bagchi, p. 297, as Skt. [elsewhere marka/a), Khotan Saka makula; Skt. I is replaced 


by r in many other words (nira = nila, vipwriya = cipulya, ruka = loka) of this 
vocabulary, 


* J is certain, Buddhist Sogdian does not always distinguish p and f (which is 
Possible by the alternative use of p and f) but Manichean Sogdian has both p and f 
and in this word gives farn, of. Oss, farn * lock *, 
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similar contents to those of Agnean and Kuchean, as Turkish uses 
gut, in arxant quti ‘ position of an arhant’; buryan qui * position 
of a Buddha’ (the latter in both Buddhist and Manichean texts) ; 
sravaklar qutlari * positions of Sravakas’, It is probable that Agnean 
parn-, Kuchean perne are from an older Saka *pharna, Sogd. uses 
farn in the same contexts. 

15. Agnean métar, Skt. makara ‘sea-monster’ (Tock, Gram., 
p. 62, note 1, Liiders, Zur Geschichte des ostasiat. Tierkreises, SBAW 
1933, 1017, note 1). The attested Khotan Saka form is magara E 25, 
239 (klaisina magara ‘the sea-monsters of klefas'), but a form 
*matara- is possible and would then be the source of Agnean m4lar, 
Turkish mdr, Mong. matar, Manchu. madari, Since in Khotan Saka 
4- in hiatus was probably not pronounced as --, it would be necessary 
to imagine literary contact to explain the -- m Agnean, after 
the manner of French das# from English da:nsiy, dainsty (dancing). 

16. Agnean yamutsi- (92 b 2 kokan sparai yamutsii * ruddy 
geese, the spar-birds,’ the parrots "1066 yamutstsissi kokassi * of 
parrots and ruddy geese’) "name of a bird’, explained by Poucha 
(Tocharica VI, Arch. Or. 1933, 85 ff.) as the Chinese AR 
‘ong-mgu-tsi * parrot’, which is found also in a Sogdian text from 
Tun-huang translated from Chinese (SCE 144, 315, 352): symewtsy 
*imiitsi, Just as this proves contact with China for the Sogdian 
translator so also for the Agnean language. According to Pelliot, 
T’oung Pao, 1923, 317, and SCE. ii, p. 56, the use of | ist as a suffix 
is attested from the third century a.p. to the T'ang period in this word. 


The texts in Agnean and Kuchean are largely religious works, but 
in Kuchean other texts also, business documents and medical works, 
are found, with which Agnean has nothing extant to compare. Hence 
some of the foreign words appearing in Kuchean cannot be shown to 
have existed in Agnean. The existence of a group of words from 
Iranian in Kuchean and partly in Agnean is attested by (vaikaras, 
kurkaméssi, kuiicit, ankwas, arirak, and with these, ds@m and dsdnik 
are probably rightly co be associated, The st of sostdakaii, as indicated 
above, does not exclude a loan from Indian or Iranian, but it may be 
an indigenous Krorayina word. It can at least be said that the word 
is known so far only in Central Asia, The words mahur, mahirsaii, 
mitdr. Gréi and katak are equally Central Asian forms. 

* Etymologically Engl, sparrow has been compared with Agnean spdr- [° sparrow ° 
is Skt. cafaka]. Would such a meaning suit here * 
VOL. VI, FaRT 4. oo 
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The importance for Dialect A is obvious. Here are words of Saka. 
Central Asian Prakrit, Chinese and possibly Krorayina origin, which 
could not be from Tokharistan. It is further confirmatory evidence 
of the conclusion previously reached that Dialect A is truly a language 
of Central Asia, the language of Agni. 

[To this I am tempted to add the more uncertain evidence of the 
word *okis deduced above, p. 899. The Sanskrit agni, the Saka 
agitye, Chinese -vo- and d (if this d@ is independent of the Sanskrit) 
indicate a simple vowel and not a diphthong. Kuchean awk- is therefore 
excluded, If *okii has been rightly explained, it proves that the name 
Agni comes from Dialect A, the language of Agni itself.] 

CoNcLUSION 

It has been urged that feyaratoyara is the indigenous name of 4 
people of the @poava-drn region, who are later known in the 
Bactrian region under the same name foyera. Their history thus 
coincides with that attributed by Chinese historians to the A AD IE 
and the tueyudl?. A remnant of these is still known about a.p. 50”) 
in the @poava region. The native name toyera-foyara, and the name 
fpoava-driven indicate a polysyllabic language with voiced and 
unvoiced fricatives. In Tokhiristan they employed the Graeco- 
Bactrian script. They had no attested ethnic or linguistic connection 
with the northern cities of Agni, Kuci and Bharuka, from whose 
language their own, as proved by these, the only certainly attested 
words of the language—toyara, toyara, and @poava—diverged widely 
in phonemes.’ 

A second people speaking dialects of one language extended 
according to the linguistic evidence probably from Krorayina and 

* Reuter's suggestion, Studia Orientalia (offered ta K. Tallgviat), 1925, 232-4, that 
tein Dialect A might represent the fricative @ would introduce an isolated fricative 
into the language. Reuter himself recognized that no positive proof was to hand, but 
he suggested three pieces of indirect evidence. (1) ts in aptaar- Skt. apearas, and 
samtsira Skt. samedra, Both these words, « fact probably not known to Reuter, occur 
also in Khotan Saka with és, avdisara, sxmfsdra (the latter also in Kharosthi, BSOS 
vill, 423, 427). The ts may be due to a Prakrit form with és or direct from Khotan 
Saka. Since Khotan Saka uses th = @, it is definite proof against Reuter’s suggestion 
of an interchange in Dialect A of « and @ in these two words, (2) Interchange of 
ts, tats, ts, tes and ax, A value ta is equally comprehensible in these alternations. It is 
also necessary to remember that 4s > 4 may mark the later stage of the language. 
(3) ts is treated as a single consonant and may be written doubled. Reuter assumed 
that this excluded the value ts, There is an obvious error here in supposing that the 
speakers of Dialect A thought of sounds according to modern phonetic analysis. The 
case of ¢ = tf indicates a different point of view, This ¢ = i was considered as a single 
consonant and waa written doubled in native words as buce-addi ‘ what indeed * and 
miccek *ipsi’ (Tock. Gram., p. 180, 192) and in Indian (Prakrit or Sanskrit) words, 
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Niya in the south through Agni and Kuci to Bharuka in the north. 
It still remains to discover if a single ethnic name existed for these 
peoples, whether used by themselves or by foreigners.) Of their national 
names two, Agneya and Kaueeya, are known in Sanskrit. 

West of Bharuka in the north and west of Niya in the south, Saka 
dialects were spoken. 
as in ciced-sim adj. to Skt. wdyd (Tock. Gram., p. 54), as also cch in wechisl and 
murcchdntu. That is, tif is written cc = fis, The adoption of tr for o sound felt to be 
simple filled » gap in the Brahmi alphabet. Hence fst means its, as cc o« 14 means 
ted, with which the alternative spelling tts agrees. The Chinese transcription of the 
name of Kuci as bulsi shows that tf: was known there, and in Agnean gdimulsi ts 
represents Chinese t4. Tt must be noted also that in Khotan Saka kA th ph are used 
for fricatives (x @/), and that for Turkish x Dialect A also uses AA (and Ak) (Tock, 
Sprachr. introd, xii, where yatux should be read for qafun). Dialect A was therefore 
aware of the convenience of this use of the Brahmi aspirates. To express 8, th would 
be expected according to system in Dialect A. We may note also the proposed 
comparisons of the Niya Kharosthi Document Elsqyiten (1 title, possibly * elder °) 
with Kuchean Heaitesdae ‘age’ and of amkraten with Kuchean akndtee, Agnean 
dimate (— Skt, bala * ignorant, young’), JRAS 1935, 672-3. In these documents 
tz is weed for Skt. eas in samprafzan. Here too we find th chosen to represent Iranian 
(in tharamaae, thacamnamae (BSOS vii (1934), 512), Khotan Saka thawra ‘ cloth '.* 
There is therefore no reason to conjecture that fs is @ in Dialect A. The proof against 
such a theory is positive. 

* A word probably known also in Kuei since in the Kuchean Fon-yu [ea-m ing 
(ed. Bagchi, pp. 48 and 270, No. 537) thacapa * cloth’ is probably a misreading of 
thacana. Here too th represents [ranian @. 

1 It is hoped to take up this problem later. We have to recognize at bast o cultural 
connection between Krorayina and the northern cities. To this cultural unity belong 
the three tithes : (1) gaw/ura in a Sanskrit document from Kuci (Loders, Zur Geschichte 
und Geographic Oustturkestana, SHAW 1922), corresponding to gwéura of the 
Kharosthi documents, (2) sofhamgha in Agnean soplaak-, (3) cazha in the Baréuq 
Saka, corresponding to Krorayina oojhbo. Three names may indicate even ethnic 





connections, In the Sacti document edited by Konow we have im the region of 


Tiwrpamni (Torpan, Turfan) the people Angiia in the phrase Argitind fied kamtha 
‘the town among the Argifia’, With this may be compared the name Argiya in the 
Niya Kharosthi documents. A personal name in the Niya documents cimola probably 
appears in Khotan Saka, Ch. 00269, a5 the name ofa people cimiada associated with the 
Avoihucra. It is possible to connect theee with the ¢umul of Kiéyari, o people near 
Bisbaliq. It is ndmittedly impossible to prove they were not originally Turks, but it 
is possible to see in them o people whom the Turks had absorbed. The third raemeey 18 
acuai, In the Niya Kharogthi documents occurs acudiya amuse aow[ fi |i ae A personal 
name. The same name is attested as the name of a king of Kuci, in Chinese | SE Fr, 
dtéiu-néie *aduai, quoted by Lévi, Le ~ Tokharien ", 22-3. Lévi proposed to 
equate *adwii with Skt, arjuna, phonetic equation which naturally seemed 
doubtful to Pelliot, Tokh, 72, note 1. We may keep in mind also the still uncertain 
Niya Kharogthi ogw and n/,whw of the Turkish calophon. ‘There is also a possibility 
that the Niya Kharosthi name kamjaka ig connected with kaniak, see above, 
p. 113. In vocabulary we may, beside the reference to Burrow, JAS 1955, 
687 ff., note also Agnean flyok ‘strophe’ beside Niyo Kharosthi silgoka, siljoga 
‘ urkundliches Schriftetick ' according to Liders, BSOS viii (1936), 4. It may 
further be indicated that a section of the [& Jf -wo-mee would probably solve the 
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ADDENDA 
I 


The pages of the article ‘‘ Ttaugara"’ were printed off in the early 
part of the year. The study of the Central Asian documents has 
proceeded during the succeeding months, and it is possible to suggest 
certain additions. 

p- 883. The aksara ha followed by the two dots : indicates Turkish 
y (and possibly g). Hence Avaihu:ra *heaiyur; -ttahi: , -tlaha, 
-stahi, Turkish tay * mountain’; wha:, ef. Turkish og ‘ division of a 
tribe" (not as p. 884, note 5, ‘ chief"). 

bddiimna may be compared with Turkish pwdwn ‘a people’: 
@ for Turkish o would be normal, and it is possible to conjecture a 
pronunciation *bodun (after a suggestion of Minorsky). 

In |. 78 it would perhaps be better to read diim va weahi: spata, 
supposing dim to be the word diim in diim samgalaka of an unpublished 
text. dim could be a place-name or tribal name (cf. perhaps the dean, 
a clan (?) name in the Sacii region, twice recorded in a Tibetan 
document, JRAS., 1927, 827); weahi: could be a Turkish *uday 
(? *uéag); and spata could be careless writing for spafa ‘ general’, 
which is attested both before and after names. 

siilya could equally well mean ‘ Sogdians * and so be added to the 
list of forms in BSOS., vi, 948. A Sogdian colony is known at Lob-nor, 
Pelliot, JA., 1916, 1, 111 ff. 

V. Minorsky has suggested a comparison of imja with Turkish 
indi ‘appanage’; of adapahitti with Turkish alpayut; of 
ttiirkt bayarkava with tiirk and bayirgu, a tribe of the Uighurs ; and 
of hatti bara with Jaf WE yd-d'iet, a tribe of the Télis federation. 

p. 886, line 9. Read -5 for -0, 

p- 890, Read jpr'tyk’ pwd for pr’ ty’ med. 

p. 895. Read Nagarahara, 

p. 896, note 3. The kingdom of Kuci (Awei raja-) is known in the 
Niya Kharosthi documents. } 

p. 897, note 3, A. Freiman has written to inform me that document 
no. 15 of the Sogdiiskii sbornik is written in Turkish runic script, but 
in a yet undetermined language. 

p- 899. Read also dant, 

p- 902. It may be useful to note that the “ Four Great Divine 
Kings” are the four Lokapalas, Vaidravaya, Dhrtarastra, Viridhaka, 
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and Viripaksa, famous ‘n the seventh chapter of the Suvarna- 
bhasottamasitra. 

p. 906. The Skt. arya appears in the Sanskrit-Tibetan formulary 
(ed. Hackin, Formulaire sanserit-tibétain, 1924) in the forms a-rja 
(j = dz) and a-rjya (j = 3), and tiryak in the form tri-ja-ka. Hackin 
refers also to an unpublished Uighur Turkish text with arja, p. 102. 

p. 907. Read Maitreya-samiti-nataka. 

p. 913, note 1. kanéak is called ga-hjag in Tibetan documents, 
F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning 
Chinese Turkestan, pp. 118 and 133. Kasyari iu, 181, 8, quotes 5 poe. 
‘drinking, carouse by night” as a Kanéaki word, see Brockelmann, 
Asia Major, ii, 1, 121. 

p. 914. Sogd. pty gaprek © worthy of honour’ (*4éy- derivative 
of arg-) renders * arhant * Dhyana Text 14, Benveniste, JA., 1955, 
ii, 215. 

p. 916. It would be safer to say; “toyara and @poava do not 
exclude a polysyllabic language.” 

p. 917 (in note | to p. 916). Both ts and tsts represent Chinese 
is in yamutsi. tsts for ts has also crept into Skt. texts from the same 
region, see JRAS., 1912, 355, and 370; utstsukesu te anutsuka(h). 

p. 917, note 1, Read * the town among the Argifia’, not ‘ towns 
kamtha is singular. 

Il 

The present opportunity should be taken to supplement two other 
articles in this volume. 

(1) It was noted too late in the “ Fragment of the Uttaratantra 
in Sanskrit’, p. 86, that wkatta, |. 22, had been misread for wshkatta, 
which in Saka means‘ above ’. It is therefore clearly a direction to the 
reader to transpose the two verses of Sanskrit, as Dr. Johnston had 
already seen to be necessary, p. 87, note 11. For uskatta, cf. Siddhasira, 
5, v. 4: amstam astam~ uskatta uskalia, Tibetan phyi-ma phyi-ma la 
sna-ma swa-md. 

(2) Iranian Studies V. 

Further work at the Khotan Saka texts has brought some clearer 
views. 

agane was wrongly explained as ° powerless ’. It proves to corre- 
spond to Skt. dru-* thigh’, vaksas- ‘ breasts’, Tibetan ra (! for braw 
* breast ’). 
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ayila is Skt. ayogula in the story of Mahaprabhisa in the 
Kalpanamanditika, fol. 167, ed. Liiders. 

dide is (in a medical text) ‘ languor’. 

eysd (-d is frequently for -am) < *alzana- NPers, arzan (after a 
suggestion of Morgenstierne). 

haugd, BE. 2,49; 17, 12, hulgo * soft’. 

kaba, Chinese £> hap ‘ decilitre’, Turkish gav, F. W. K. Miiller, 
Uigurica, ii, 82, cf. Kuchean kawi. 

fiuska, aituta < ni-yauk- (according to a suggestion of 
Morgenstierne) or ni-auk-: -sk- unvoiced group indicates & not g. 

paja, E. 4, 26; 12, 35. patargya. 

phamnai, Skt. talu ‘palate’, 1 < older Saka *phatana-. 

simga, Chinese J} sjong ‘litre’, Turkish sing, Miiller, Uigurica, ii, 
82. Both dea simga ‘two gimga’ and dva simga halai ‘two and a 
half simga ’ translate Skt. prastham, Since we have also dvi macamgyi 
hala “two micimga and a half’ for Skt. prastham we may infer 
that 1 Simga = 1 maedémga. Then mécamga will be the Saka word 
corresponding to the foreign éimga: mac- < *malé- < *matak-, cf. 
Saka dce “ water-bird’ < *atd- < *Gtaé- or *atié- 

ysuma “ broth’, cf. Pasté zwamna ‘ soup, broth’, Morgenstierne 
EVP., p. 104 (? wa < & < au) to zau-: 2u-* pour out’, 

The following errata have been noted :-— 

s.¥. guir-: guda 3 sing. fem. (not 2 sing.), 

8.V. gyasta-: read ysdnahdiin, 

Read hamphisaia, 

Read Wersta with 3, 

8.¥. Khaje: read E 6, 90. 

s.v. kilaiid: read Skt. kutt-. 

Read nagpastqme, 

8.V. parysa: read EK 2. 50 parysa, 

8.¥. pult: read pithyai. 

Read sambajatu. 

8.v. ttumgare; read tva@nkaro, cf. the plate JA., 1911, ii, facing 
p. 120: tedikarat with rv. 

fnaiie, produces flesh. Skt, brmhana, 

Read ustampaiia, 

sv. wri: read enema, 
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PosTscRIPtum. 

This may be the place to refer to two further contributions to the 
solution of the vexed problem of Central Asia. G. Haloun read a 
paper (which will, it is hoped, be published soon) to the German 
Oriental Society in Bonn in September this year. Pelliot in Toung 
Pao, 1936, has contributed further matter of importance in an article 
entitled A propos du “ tokharien * From his discussion of the two 
Chinese characters § and {& found in transcriptions of the name of 
Agni, it is clearly safer to leave them aside at present. There remain 
Bartuq Saka agiye (whence @ nom. sing. agii- could be deduced) 
and Chinese transcriptions indicating *angt-. The initial vowel of the 
native name is uncertain: one can conjecture 4, 0 OF ¢- If we give 
greater credence to the more flexible Brahmi script,’ we may suppose 
a word ending in -gfi or in the system of Dialect A -kiti. Should it 
be desirable, a connection with Skt. ali-, or the form with nasal as In 
Lith. angis ‘ snake’, may be maintained. 

It may be noted, in reference to p. 265 touching Agni and Agnean, 
that ‘ Agnean’”’ is simply an Englishing of Skt. agneya which the 
Agneans themselves used, just as ‘* Kuchean” is an Englishing of 
the Skt. Kauceya, Kaucya used by the people of Kuci.* 

The name of Tun-huang (discussed here, p- 262 ff.) will need yet 
further consideration. In this connection Karlgren’s study in the 
Ts‘ai Yiian P‘ei Anniversary Volume, 1933, Some Turkish transcrip- 
tions in the light of irregular aspirates én Mandarin, will be of service. 
It will not, however, be useful to start from the Chinese transcription. 
Sogdian Sriv’n interpreted by Greek Gpoava can alone be accepted 
as authoritative. In Sogdian words 6r- may represent Sr- (or Ir-), Old 
Iran. dr-, or Or-, Old Iran. lr-. The more precise Greek script (which 
was not unknown in Central Asia) could define the 5r- here as @r-. 

Tam reminded by Hansen of the twyr heny in the Kara-balgasun 
inscription, § 19, and by Minovi of the fwh'ryk of the Drayt i asdrik, 
. § 42. 

1 ‘The name fafyad in Turkish, 4h By Cak-b'udt (or 46 BR JK) in Chinese, 
Greck ravyacr, similarly offers By and &’. We should probably prefer to trust the 
form in Sogdian script. 

= Three unimportant points may be endicated here, On p. 261 the referenco to 
Switeerland ia due to a misunderstanding of the phrase “ identical language " : 
Swiss kei * been ' is sufficiently different from German gewesen. (On fp. 204 the earlier 
explanation of Syriac thirstn is repeated without reference to the essential difficulty, 
the absence of a in the first syllable, On the same page. lines 3-4 are not strictly 
correct, since neither of the two errancons forma (due to an error in copying, since 
no originality was sought in the Chinese conjectural reconstructions) entered inte 
the following discussion, and {wo ywiild was attested by the third Chinese transcription. 
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Hvatanica 

By H. W. Batter 
I has seemed desirable to make known at once certain information 

of interest to Central Asian studies contained in Khotan texts of 

the British Museum and India Office. This information may here be 
conveniently grouped under the heads (1) the animal cycle of twelve 
years, (2) the names of the months and seasons in Khotan, (3) dates and 
royal names. 

Since the forms quoted in the following pages are from various types 
of Khotan documents, it will be well to prefix the statement that three 
linguistic stages can be easily detected in the extant Khotan 
manuscripts. The first stage 1s re sresented by texts such as those 
published by Ernst Leumann in Das nordarische [sakische] Lehrgedicht 
des Buddhismus, a stage which itself was preceded by an earlier period 
in which the orthography was fixed. The second stage may be found in 
the text of the Vajracchedika, edited by Konow in Hoernle, Manuseript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature from Chinese Turkestan, in which the 
inflections are already much-reduced, and the orthographic system, still 
good, is much modified. The third stage is met with in many religious 
and other texts, showing confused knowledge of the old inflection and 
much interchange of the vowels. A good specimen can be seen in the 
Itinerary edited in Acta Orientalia, xiv, 258-267, which 1s of the tenth 
century a.p.2 I am indebted to Professor Sten Konow for some 
valuable suggestions. 

1 I take this opportunity to give an explanation of the word gara- in lines 28 and 
33 of that text. In the manuscript of Khotan, written by the Pandita Mo-rgu-bxde-sil 
and translated in F. W. Thomas, Tifefan Literary Texts and Documents concer 


Chinese Turkestan, 1935, p. 321, we read: “In the Li language ‘ hut" is bgo-ban.” 
Liis Khotan, The word “ hut "in the Tibetan text is, as Professor Thomas has kindly 
informed me, apyil-bu, that is, the Sanskrit traa-bujira, a hut of grass or straw. Now 
Ago-baw could represent gara- of the Khotan Saka text. In the Itinerary we have 28 : 
sagija gavdm jea,andin 33; sagijfé gard joa“ with gava- of stone". It is probably safe 
to conjecture that the author, familiar with thatched huts, felt the need to insist 
that here the hute or cells (gara-) were of stone. On another word, spa, beside the well- 
known 'a-ma-ca, in this Tibetan manuscript, see below, p. 1H. It may also be of use to 
suggest that the ba-row of the name hjah-mo-ka ka-ron (F. W. Thomas, loc. cit., p. 117), 
the first foundation of the Sarvastivida achool in Khotan, is the word Oariaa-, nom. 
ag. karim of the Itinerary, el. Acta Orient., xiv, line 12. In line 17 tharkye is probably 
represented by tharka in the phrase tharka mijai, Ch. 00265, 37, “ marrow of kernel 
of the tharka in a list of plants, following iramde “ castor-plant ". It is not yet 
identified. A passage in which bida- is parallel to jinare (Skt. janapeda) bas been 
noted. Two errata on page 266 of the same Itinerary should be corrected: read 
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I 
Grit, Mus, Or. 11252 (1) presented by Sherriff, late Consul of 
Kashghar, probably from the region of Khotan. It is a roll of coarse 
brown paper, 152 « 28 em., complete in length, but somewhat broken 
on the left side (obverse). Obverse 56 lines of cursive Khotan Brahmi 
scnpt. Reverse | line. [Italics in the transcribed text indicate lost 
syllables. } 


12 si salya biyi u garane Twelve Year Leaders and their 
Influences. 
Obverse 


1. salya baya 12 cu diri diri i The year leaders are twelve. Know 
varai bva dvasi salya baya éau therein what good and evil will be. 
2. hada bayidi khu gau hada The twelve year leaders lead 





basti yanidi tti 44 44 sali one day, As they can lead one 

bayidi day, so they lead each year. 
3. .. pada milla (10.0 p.m.] . . evening . Rat. 

4. Sva ssava gihi [12.0 p.m.) midmght . Ox, 

5. . . brriindsti muyi (2.0 a.m.].. . dawning . Tiger. 
6. ... urmaysda sahaici [4.0 a.m]... . sun. Hare. 
7. .. Mase na ysai ste [6.0 am]. ..... Dragon... 
8, .. stena mase éaysdi (8.0 a.m.]...... Snake. 

9. .. di mase adi (10.0 a.m.]... . Horse. 
10. . paryai éva hada pasi [12.0 noon] . . midday. Sheep. 
ll. . maharadabidimakala [2.0 pm.J.... . time. Monkey. 
12. . . na-vadiri krregi [4.0 pam]... 
13. . 4 “rdinari hime tta éve [6.0 p.m]. . . Dog. 
l4. . ma hveram pési [8.0 pam]... eatin 
15. . . tt(i) salya baya dau kala . . These Year Leader 

bayidi bina bina period of time... . 

Reverse 


bayd, pl. to “bayai ‘ leader’, ef. barai ‘ rider’. bay- ‘to lead’, as 
Skt. nayati, of control by supernatural agents. 
garane, Skt. karana, cf. ggaranisastra-, Skt. karanadastra. 
Obverse 
7. ysat ste unknown. 
12, -~vasdri, of. paddra- ‘ evening ’. 
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16. || padauysa mula mulii salya 
hve ysaiyi muysga-jsini hime 

17... bariji ni 4iri [hiJhimare u 
hve yaulajsi hime u sahautti 


18. wi hime cu jvidi ba-jsinya 
himare u travi pharaka himare 


u hini pha- 
19. rake masini 


2). .. . $va sgava cu gahi salya 
hve ysaiyi sahautti hime u 
cuai [ma] pi- 

21. ra himade bisi sahauttt 
himare u cu barija-kerai Sirai 
hime u sti- 

22. va pharaka himire u girye 
para éiri yudi yamde u fici 
jsai pyani u dai 


23. || muyi salya hve yealyl 
bihaysi hime u jauysi u barijai 
ni éiri hi- 

24. me u haphara-salé hime w 


buysa-jsini 


925 


First the Rat year. A man is horn, 
he becomes short-lived and 


_. crops are not good and the 
man becomes evil (?) and is not 


happy. 
When they live they are short- 
lived and... . - abound and 


armies are many and evil. 


_, . Midnight, when it is the Ox 
year. A man is born, he becomes 
happy, and if to him sons 

are born, all are happy and as to 
a sower of crops, he is good 
for him, and cattle 

abound and he can do good buying 
and selling, and for him there ts 
fear of water and fire. 


Tiger year. A man is born, he be- 


comes a traveller (?) and warrior 
and crops are not good for him, 
and he talks folly and is long- 
lived. 


25, || sahaici salya hve yaaiyl Hare year. A man is born, in all 


bigina sahautti hime miryau 
_ sa stiiryau jsa asau js 





16. jiaudi, perhaps cf. fada-* 





he is happy. With money, catile, 
horses, 


a D 





small’. 


17. bariji possibly an adj. fem. -imja from bara-* © crops ', used as 


& noun. 


21, barija-Kerai, ef. Or. 11344 (8) 8: hoands © middm jasti hiya 


kimpsata-kera qanama-kerain 


‘24 men, 
sesame-sowers and wheat-sowers a 


His gracious Majesty's 


92. girye para to gir- * to buy * and para- * to sell’. 


23. bihaysi, see Acta Orvent., 


xiv, 265. 


24. haphara. E 13, 89, samgganye yande bodhisatted haphare. 


haphdra- (ha- < *fra-) beside aphara- disturbance ’. 
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26. .. bidau jsa bisina suhye 
hime u hiysai pamdi ni himye 
u bedai asye 

27. #Aimari u khu  barija-ken 
girai ni hime u bidana vasi 
hime aysmiina 


28. radii hime grrahina mide 


29. || na salya bari pha hime u 
bramthi tsidi u itca pha hime 
u hini 

30. pha tsidi bada hamyiri u bisi 
pvanidi u dai pitti daina pyani. 

31. . cu hve ysaiyi buysa-jsini 
hime 

32. || saysdi salya hvai ysaiyi 
fitcai pha hime u bari pha hime 
u ba- 

33. rijai in hire ni himare u 
fichai pha hime hvamdi mi- 
ramre u 

34. daina pvamne cu hve ysyane 
buysa-jsini hime 


afiai hime u khu hiri maga yidi 


36. iri ni parsti idi u hvamda 
sani pha himari u ba di haysidi. 


37. vasum aichai hime mirire. 


26. 
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.. «+» houses, mm all he is happy, 
and for him there is no distant 
travelling and on him wching 
diseases (7) come, and as fo 
a sower of crops, he is mot good 
for him and with his tongue he 
is evil; in his mind he 


becomes evil. He dies through the 
influence of a planet. 

Dragon year. Much rain falls 
and winds blow and water 
abounds and many armies go out, 
times change and all are afrawd, 
and fire falls, there is fear of fire. 

When a man is born, he is long- 
lived. 

Snake year. A man is born, For 
him water abounds and much 
rain falls and 

crops are not good things, and 
disease abounds, men die and 


there is fear of fire. When a man 
begets children, they are long- 
lived. 


Horse year. A man is born, For 
him there is distant travel (?) and 
when he makes a thing .. .. 

his works are not... ., and 
Auman enemies abound and they 

Evil disease arises, they dive. 


dsye, asyeni in 40, cf, dsyam, Skt. kandi * itch ’, 


28. grraha-, Skt. graha- ‘ planet’. 
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38. || pasi salya hve yaalyl 
sahautti hime pufaudi bite 
hirina sa- 

39. Aautti hime jsarina umiryau 
jsa u achinudi hime u muysee 
jsi- 

40. ni bedai vaguna achi himare 
uw dsyeni sarbidi u vrranl ka 


41. . . sti kiiri mijsi mirare u cu 
pura ysanide muysga-jsinya 
himade 


42. || makala salya hve ysaiyl 
hiysai gamda afai hime u pirai 

43. biéi hirina 4iri hime bisai pha 
himari u aga u khu hiri masa 


44 .. 4 “fini Grhi fdi busi 
jsinidi u piryau jsa fspata ni 
bye- 

45. hidi u tsidi & mirare 


46. || krregi salya hve yaalyl cuai 
para himade bisi muysga-jsinya 
hi- 

47. made u sahautta himare 
rrusa ganam aga miiri pamne 
hirina sahau- 


ee 


39. dehinuda- ‘ diseased ’ 


“and in BA, ef. piriida- * with worms”, 
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Sheep year. A man is born, he ts 
happy and virtuous. In every 
affair he is happy, 

with corn and with money, and 
he becomes diseased and short- 
lived. 

Upon him come evil diseases. and 
itehing diseases (?) arise and 
wounds for him . - 

_. . perverse wives die for him and 
when they bear sons they are 
short-lived. 

Monkey year. A man is born. For 
him there is travel (?) to a far 
land and for him sons are many. 

In every thing it is good. For him 
houses (or servants) abound and 
horses and when he makes (F)a 
thing . . - 

_. for him they are restricted. 
All are slain and im sons they 
attain no refuge, 

and they go away or die. 


Cock year. A man is born. When 
for him there are sons, all are 
short-lived 

and are happy. With barley, 
wheat, horses, money, with every- 
thing they are happy. 


padajidi **having rank’ (padamja-), aysdada- ‘watched’ < Old Iran. 


*azda-kyta- (wrongly explained 


‘watching’; pajsamadi 
< *pati-jama-kyta-. 
44. drhi, possibly a 


BSOS., vi, TT), 
‘watcher’. Ch. c. 001, 995; aysdagarat 
‘honoured’ (corresponding to Skt. piijate) 


later form 


beside dysda-yanaka 


‘watching’, dysdarrja sb. 


of dhrri < *4-Oraxta-, Skt. 


stambha-, Tibetan dbaw-med-pa ” powerless ’- 


48. tta himari u kiri ni parsti 
yanidi daina pyani u 4alarbi 
hisi- 

49. di jsari hvaridi 

“). || Sve salya hve ysaiyi 
muysga-jsini hime u dikhau u 
cual mii piira 

Ol. ysanide bisi muysga-jsifya 
himare u bisa yina u haphira- 
Si= 

62. fi uv fianda u salarbi hisidi 


od. || cu pasi salya hve yaniyi 


muysga-jsini hime u piirai bisi 
myyege- 

of [.] jsifya hima uw 
achiniida ksira biti achai hime 
phari- 

55. kau hini ni tsidi u bigana 
satta vasiina himiari u éalarbj 


56. hisidi jsiri hvamridi 


H. W. HAILEY— 


and for him they do not make 
and... his work. There is fear 
of fire and the locusts come ani! 

Dog year, A man is born, he is 
short-lived and unhappy, and if 
they bear sons, 

all are short-lived, and . . . 
speak folly and are 


. and the locusts come and cal 
ihe corn, 


. and 


Hog year. A man is born, he is 
short-lived, and for him all sons 
are short-lived and diseased. 

In the whole country is much 
disease, 


and armies do not go away and 
evil and the locusts come and eat 


the corn. 


Or. 11252 (1) accordingly supplies the complete list of the twelve 
names of the animal cycle, some of the names being repeated. The 
names compared with other known Central Asian lists may be tabulated 
as follows :— 


ee dose oe 

















mila, mula, mula mwh mtska mantilya | aréakirk 
ci Fe [em gm | Sh 
ane ae Vyagr \ vr a 8) Mmowiyo 
cai enisOR ryighre | mowiy 
na n'k niga ) niga 
dae _ikyrmy jamdunamyen | jantunah | auk 
pasi fo cA Bem Baits tells 
erate | mir moka’ markata | a Gh 
: mryyy | kukud’s kukkuta kranko 
five, ivi kwty ivans divin: ka 

2 ade eee lela sug’ara | sikera | suwo 














48, 52, 55, dalarbi ‘locusta’ cf Ch. 1, 00216. b 53 Aine fod poon 
Pe es a : ay aur, . ab 7a poena 
hariyea darabaiksa -. ++ $alarba .. . dcha ‘fear of armies, trembling, 
famine... locusts... diseases.’ E 2, 66 séalarba, | 
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To the names should be remarked :— 

1. miéla-‘ rat’, mi- < *mid- Old Iran. *mad (Skt. miis-, NPers. 
mis), with suffix -la. 

9, giha- translates Skt. go-, Tib. ba-lan * ox’. 

5 muya- ‘tiger’ for *miya- < *mauya-. Sogdian myw * tiger’ 
can be read *may- or *miiy- (earlier transcriptions *méw, *miv 
assume that the Sogdian orthographic system was identical with the 
West Iranian. It is well to remember such Sogdian forms 48 
sywoyk * Sogdian” and rywén ‘bright, West Iranian rvsn). 
Kuchean has mewiyo (Liiders, Zur Geschichte des ostasiatischen 
Tierkreises, p. 24), marweyar ‘tiger’ (Lévi, Le ~ Tokharien"’, p. 23), 
mewya ‘ tigress” (Liiders, loc. cit., p. 24), which agree in form with 
Khotan Saka and Sogdian. There would be no need to maintain the 
improbable connection with Chinese 3% midu, mau ‘cat’. 

4. sahaici ‘ hare’, attested in the medical text Siddhasara in the 
list of edible flesh, 16, v. 5, sahawed hiya gusta, Tib. ri-bow gi éa * flesh 
of hare *. 

5. na, Skt. naga- in Khotan Saka also naga-, nala-. 

6. éaysda- ‘snake’, in Leumann’s texts dgaysde. ‘The Krorayina 
Prakrit jamdunamea and Skt. jantunah may perhaps include the snake 
with the ‘insect, worm’, as does Mid. Pers. xrafstr from Av. 
yrafstra-, We may note also an example of this inclusion of snake with 
worm in Ossetic kalm ‘ snake, worm * NPers. kirm * worm ' Sogd. 
kirm-‘ snake’. The lists would then all be in agreement for this year 
of the cycle. 

7. adi, older aésa- * horse < 

8. pasi probably applies to either ‘sheep’ or ‘goat’. Av. pasu- 
refers to small cattle in contrast to slaora-— big cattle’. The special 
names are given in the Siddhasira 16, v. 3, maa quéta “ sheep's flesh ’, 
Old Iran. *maisa-, and buysitiia gusta goat’s flesh ’, Old Iran. *buza-. 
In Ch. 0048, 1, pasa salya (the pa is broken but certain) was misread 
sea salya by Hoernle, JRAS., 1911, 470, and so caused trouble to 
Konow, Acta Orient., vii, 66, and Liiders, loe. cit., 26, no. 3. 

9. makala ‘monkey’, corresponding to Skt. makara of the 
Kuchean Fan-yu T'sa-ming, ed. Bagchi, no. 905, p. 297, It was wrongly 
read madala (?) by Hoernle, JRAS., 1911, 470, misleading Konow, 
Acta Orient., vii, 71, and Liiders, loc. cit., 27. In the cursive Brahmi 
script of the Khotan documents da and ka approximate graphically, 
but never so closely as to be contu: 

10. krregi ‘cock’, frequent, older krrimga-. 





ha 
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ll. Sve, snd ‘ dog ’, elsewhere évand, nom. pl. 

12. psi, pasi ‘hog’. In the Siddhasara, 16, v. 4, pasa gust. 
renders Skt. mdmsam vardham * boar'’s flesh ’. Morgenstierne hi: 
recognized in it Old Iran. *parsa-, Latin porcus, corresponding to Kurd. 
purs (see Acta Orient., i, 277). 

It is unfortunate that the names of the two-hour divisions of th: 
day are so badly broken initially. 


Ul 

The second text is an excerpt from the Khotan translation, Ch. ii, 
002, of the Siddhasara of Ravigupta (sixty-five folios have survived). 
In Indian medical texts, the physician is instructed to observe the 
seasons and the months in his diagnoses, To this we owe the followinc 
complete list of the names of the Khotan months and Seasons. 

Siddhasira 3r4—4r1. Plate VI. 

ttye hiya pigkistii jsa tta biraysire » rve ksa biraste || 
hamdyaji masta wu rariya s1 hamamfa rva ste li 
cu ttamjara u brakhaysdya si pasimjsya rva ste « 
cu mutcaci maéci u mumifiamyja gi ysumamiia rva ste || 
cu skarhvira masta u rrahaja si ysumi nasty bisé rva ste |) 
cu cvataji masta u kaja si pasilya {| 
cu haméariji masta u simjsimja ~ a nasty] pasaélii bisi rva ste || 

They are so explained according to its divisions. Six seasons are 
distinguished. The month Hamdyaji and Rariya are the summer 
season. Tlamjdra and Brakhaysdya are the autumn season, The month 
Mutcaci and Mumiiamja are the winter season. The month Skarhvara 
and Rrahaja are the season at the end of winter. The month Cvataji and 
Kaya are the spring season. The month Hamdriji and Simjsimja are 
the season at the end of spring. 


Skt. Text. Tibetan Translation 

vacat dehi rgyun gyi rnam-pa dbye-ba 
ni|dus ¢higs mam drug-tu 
béad-de | 

pravrd nabho-nabhasyau ca de-la dbyar zla-tha chun dan ston 
brla ra-ba giis ni dbyar gyi 
dus-so | 

igorjau ca garan matau ston zla hbrin-po dap ston zla- 


tha chun giiis ni ston gyi 
dus-so | 
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Skt. Text. Tibetan Translation. 

miarga-pausau ca hemantah dgun zla ra-ba dap zla hbrin-po 
ghis ni dgun gyi dus-so | 

didirau magha-phalgunau dgun zla-tha chun dan dpyid zla- 
ra-ba gis ni dgun smad kyi 
dus-so | 

vasantas caitra-vaisakhau dpyid zla hbrin-po dan dpyid 
zgla-tha chun gis mi dpyid 
kyi dus-so | 

nidighah éuci-dukra-bhak dbyar zla ra-ba dap dbyar zla 
hbrip-po gis ni sos-kahi dus- 
80 || 


There follows a section absent from both Sanskrit and Tibetan 
texts :-— 
patci sau pacada ~ 
cu hamdyaji myam mésti dmna aida ttamjeri myam masti hime 


sl hamammna rva 
ttamjeri myam masti imna alidii mutcaci myam masti hure 
gl pasamjsya rva 


muteaci myam mééti dmna édi skarhveri myam masti bure 
si ysumimia rva 

skarhveri myam maéti imna aida cvatayi myim masti bure 
gi nastya yeumam bisa rva 

evavaji myim méasti imna édi hamariji myam masti bure 
$l pasilya rva 

hamariji myam masti amna audi hamdyaji myam méasti bure 
gi nascyi pasilimjsya rva 

Afterwards a second division :-— 

From mid Hamdyaja to mid Ttampara is summer. 

From mid Ttamjara to mid Mutcaci is autumn. 

From mid Mutcaci to md Skarhvara is winter. 

From mid Skarhvara to mid Cvataji is the end of winter. 
From mid Cvataji to mid Hamariji is spring. 

From mid Haméariji to mid Hamdyaji ts the end of spring. 

This second account is perhaps independent of the Indian tradition. 
We are, however, hardly justified by this alone in conjecturing that the 
month Hamdyaji was the first month of the Khotan year. 

Two short following paragraphs should be noted here for the names 


of seasons. 
¥YOoL. Vl. FART 4. i) 


i ; “7 : 4 
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khu urmaysdi hauda rricham pa 
jsate u rravye pa jsate ~ dvyam 
pamdavam pastame jsa ~ varsa- 
vaysa ! ~ ua ys namha i 
hamam 





Ski. Tezt. 
ete ca varsa-sitospa ravi-vartma- 
dvayasrayah 


Varsavaysa u ysumam u hamam 
ttavamdya~u 4ilisim u beta 
vi bure pasé u pasali u hamam 
iphirire 


cayo vargi-himosnesu pitta- 
slesma-nabhasvatam 
kopah sarad - vasantambuvaha - 


When the sun goes northwards. 
and goes southwards, because o/ 
his moving on two paths, ther: 
are the rains, and winter anu 
summer. 

Tibetan Translation. 
fi-ma byap phyogs-su hgro-ba 
dan | lho phyogs hgro-4in lam 
giiis-su hzug-pahi phyir de-la 
char hbab-pa grap-bahi dus 
dan | ¢ha-bahi dus-su gyur-pa- 
ho || 


The rains and winter and summer. 
the bile and phlegm and wind 
gather (?), autumn and spring 
and summer they are agitated. 


Tibetan Translation. 
char hbab-pa dap | gran-ba dap | 
éha-bahi dus-su mkhns-pa 
dan | bad-kan dap rlup rnams 
geog-cip | ston dan dpyid dap 
dbyar hkhrug-par gyur-te | 


This text has therefore preserved for us all twelve month names m 


regular order and in good orthography. The names are also known in 
documents in various later spellings. It will hardly be necessary to 
repeat here earlier misreadings. They can be found in Hoernle’s article, 
JRAS., 1911, 471. 


The months with Sanskrit equivalents are therefore as follows :— 


1. hamdyaji sravana 

2. rariiya vhadrapada faa ats 
3. ttamjara asvina en a 
4. brakhaysdya kartika } pasamjeya he 
5. mutcaci marpasirea | _ . 

6. mumiamja 3 }ysumimdia rva 


* Pali eassindec-, Niya Kharogthi doc. rarsqrasa-. 
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7. skarhvara  magha \, re 
8. rrahaja hala ee 
9. cvitaji caitra | 

10, kaja vaigakha peers <rva > 


ll. hamariji asidha Pes | 
Pree zal Ye -pasalimjsya rva 
12. simjsimja jyestha | — 


Variant forms :— 
ttamjeri (gen. sing.), ttaujimri 
skarihvari 
cvavaji ciivija [not ciivijsa, Acta Or., vii, 66) 


Khotan seems to have known four seasons: pasdld ‘spring’, 
hamam ‘ summer’, pada “* autumn "’,) ysumdm * winter”. To translate 
the Indian text two additional phrases were invented to correspond to 
the Indian division into six seasons. 

A fragmentary calendar is also given by Leumann, loc. cit., 1, p. 397, 
preserved on fol. 2905 of MS. E. It can now with these new data be 
more successfully interpreted. For completeness it may be added here. 


éva brramkhaysji madti stamna audi rrihaji masti buri 
peemearntat samai teahau masti 
éva rrihaja masti...... grigmi samai . 
hare eae aks oie Samal 48 masti 
tti va 5 ava hamdyaja masti stamna audi éva brramkhaysj! 
masta buri dirgha-vargi samai drai masti 


Here, too, the reckoning is from mid-month (4g = middle). But 
the seasons differ greatly from the other two accounts. 


Il 

Dates from the Khotan Saka documents have already been 
discussed by Hoernle, JRAS., 1911, 469 ff., and Konow, Acta Orient., 
vii, 66 ff. Other dates which have since come to light may suitably 
be given here. 

It is particularly useful to have both a name according to the cyclical 
animal years and the serial number of the year. Of such double datings 
Konow had only two. Five new cases can now be added. 


' Jitaka-stava Gr 3 padimjeye purre hivi tifa ‘ splendour of the autumn moon’, 
also contains the adj. form to pate-. 








First year 
of keuna 
Ch. i, 00216, a 43: pihye kguimni pasa silya ‘fifth | Hare 
ksuna, Sheep year’. 
Ch. 00269 : giha salya hau ksani ‘ Oz year, seventh ksuna’. Sheep 
5 2460: 24 ksumni aéi salya ‘24th ksuna, Horse year ’. Sheep 
Saci Document (ed. Konow): 14 ksumni krrimgi salya | Monkey 
“14th kguna, Cock year’. 
Ch. 00275 (Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, plate v, fol. 1): Monkey 
30 myi ksauna giha salya ‘50th ksuna, Ox year’. 
Ch. c. 002: naumye ksauna ada salya ‘ ninth ksuna, Horse | Hog 
year” 
Ch. 00272: teaulasamyi ksaunapv aisa! salya ‘ fourteenth Dog 
ksuna, Hog year’. 





The word ksuvna, which is found also in the Niya Kharosthi 
documents, as in no. 715, amgvaka devaputrasa ksumnamma * in the 
ksuna of Amgvaka the devaputra’, and in Kuchean ksum (Lévi, 
“ Tokharien”’ B, langue de Koutcha, pp. 8 ff., and Le “ Tokharien”, 
p. 23) has already been explained as “ regnal year”. The new dates 
with cyclical names give five starting-points for kswna in Khotan 
Saka documents. This fact seems to exclude the conjecture (Konow, 
Acta Onent., vi, 71, 76) that the kguna were contemporary eras of 
different regions, We have evidently to do with regnal periods 
reckoned from each new king’s accession. The kings are certainly 
in some cases kings of Khotan, and probably all the ksuna must be 
referred to them. 

Since, then, the ksuna are an indication of the length of the reigns 
of the kings, other documents giving serial numbers of the years 
without cyclical names become important. 

A series of documents exists which can be shown to have come 
from the Khotan region, largely concerned with the official business 
of the General Sudirrjim. That is in Khotan Saka spata sudarrjam, 
and spita << “*spddapati-, beside which the later form spa is found, 
corresponds in the Sumukha Dharani to Tibetan sde-dpon. In one of 
these, Or. 11252 (37) B, a document of Simdara addressed to the 
General Sudarrjam, the name and title are repeated at the foot of the 
document in Tibetan seript as spa : sor : om - la ‘ to the Spa Sor-zon '. 


* pooiea ina badly written text for pean, 
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We have here sor-tow = sudarrjam and spa = spd (spata) * general ’. 
The o of the name resembles the frequent examples elsewhere, as in the 
Tib. bohan, Khotan Saka vaham of the royal name Visa-vaham, or 
in the Tibetan text translated by F. W. Thomas, loc, cit., 305-323. 
One may note especially p. 321, ‘or-fiow, the name of a Sangharama, 
in which will be recognized Khotan Saka *urydm, older wryana- 
‘garden’. The o is incidentally of interest for Khotan pronunciation." 
It may be useful to indicate that a man of Khotan called Sar-2on 
appears in JRAS., 1930, 51-2. We shall probably also recognize in this 
spa ‘ general ’ the word spa, evidently a title, of the same Tibetan text, 
p. $20. Fora similar transcription of a title in Tibetan script at the foot 
of a document we may note Or. 11252 (36), where the frequent Khotan 
title pharga (found also in the forms pharsavata, pharsata, pharsava, 
pharssa, in which -vata is Old Iran. -pati) is reproduced in Tibetan 
script as pha r(a) éa. In connection with the origin of these documents 
of Sudarrjim, it may be noted that besides other places phimadiia kitha 
(loc, sing.) oceurs. This is the phimamna kamtha of the Sact document 
(ed. Konow), Chinese ¥f@ jg p‘iei-mud, Tib. phye-ma (F. W. Thomas, 
loc. cit., p. 24). 
In these documents of Sudirrjam we have the dates :— 

Or. 11344 (3) B10: 33 ksuni. 

Or. 11252 (30) 1: 35 ksuni. 

Or, 11252 (34) 7: sala keeradirsii ‘ year 36°. 

Or. 11252 (16) B3: sparadirsamye kesa ‘ tharty-fifth keuna’. 

Since the General Sudarrjim is mentioned in each document, we 

can evidently refer them all to a king who reigned thirty-six years, 
and, since the Tibetan script is used, subsequently to the Tibetan 
conquest of Khotan. 

1 This use of o = & suggests an explanation of the word, tbidem, p. 116, no-le 
‘ dramatic performance ‘inthe Li(—= Khotan) country. It would correspond to Khotan 
Saka “ndlai < Prakrit nédaga- (Ardha-Migadhi nddaga-, midaya- ‘ drama *) < Skt. 
ndfaka-, of. F. W. Thomas, JRAS., 1925, 498 ff. The word is attested in Central Asin 
in Dialect A [= Agnean] ndjkam loc. sing., and in Kuchean ndfak. In the Dictionary 
of Dirghiyur-indrajina (!he-rito-dban-rgyal), ed. Bacot 118 6 1, ndfaka is rendered by 
bro-gar* drama". In no-le, no = nd and le = lat. For -¢ = Khotan Saka -ai we have 
a second example in Tib, phyi-se, phye-se, ibidem, p, 25, Khotan Saka pisai ‘ teacher *, 
in which I prefer to see Old Iran. “patidaisaka- to dais- * to show’, Mid. Parth. 
‘bdydtn pres. 'bdys- ‘to show, teach’, Oss. dindesun ‘to show, inform ", fades * cry of 
alarm". ‘This may also be the place to indicate a better etymology of Khotan Saka 
pir-, pte. pida- ‘to write’ as from Old Iran. pati-kar- * to imitate, copy *, used in Old 
Persian of the rock soulptures of Bebistun, and in Mid. Pers. patkar, NPers. paibar, 
Armen, patker for * representation, picture '. Cf. also Mid. Pers, nibirak ‘ a diagram *, 
NPers. nigir, nigidtan, Hence we have “patidai- > pi and *patita- > pi-. 
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In other documents three royal names are found :— 
(1) Viéa dharma, 

Ch. 1,0021a, a 20, vida darma baudasatvam ramdi ksuni ye piha 
ci hija kamala agiri basti sali haudama misci ‘ Of Visa Dharma, the 
Bodhisattva, the King, it was (ye = vye) the fifth ksuna, the year when 
the Red Heads wrought evil, the seventh month. 

The hija kamala ‘Red Heads’ may refer to Tibetans, who are 
named ‘Red Faces’ in Tibetan texts, cf. F. W. Thomas, loc. cit. 
p. 78. We know the Tibetans also as ‘ Black Heads *, mgo nag (J RAS.. 
1910, 955). 

(2) Visa éira (not hitherto noted in Tibetan or Khotan texts). 

Ch. 1, 00216, a 43, pihye ksuamni pasa silya ttaujimri masti 
hamdisammye hadai .. . . visa iri ‘ fifth regnal year, Sheep year, the 
month of Ttampara, the seventeenth day, . .. of Visa Sara’. 

Ch. 274, 2 r 4, the Jaaka-stava,’ in the introduction : ri vida 
siirri mistye rrumdi hye udidayii ‘ for the welfare (hita-) of the Great 
King Sri Viéa dara’. 

(3) Visa Kirti. 

M. Tagh c. 0018: viga kirtta (facsimile in Serindia, plate cli). 

M. Tagh b ii, 0065 (facsimile ibidem) ksasimi stim tsve ksumvi 
‘ins sixteenth ksuna passed’ in a poem celebrating Visa kirtté of 
jvam ksiri ‘ Khotan ’. 


We have therefore the following chronological data :— 
Vida diira o-+ © years beginning in a Hare year. 
Vida dharma 5+ 2 years. 

Viéa kirti 16+ 2 years. 

Reigns of unknown kings :— 

36 + 2 years after the Tibetan conquest. 
=4 + 2 years, beginning in a Sheep year. 
20 +2 years, » Monkey year. 
J+ years, . » Hog year. 

l4 + 2 years, ~ » Dog year. 


' Tt has not yet been possible to learn if the Jitake-stara of the Derge Tanjur 
(Téhoku Catalogue, no. 1178) is the same or a similar poem. 
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Old-Iranian “ Peership” 
By Eenst Herzrecp , 

is the course of studies connected with the social order of Trantan — 
antiquity, I have broached, without expounding it in context, ’ 


a problem contained in the expressions wispatis, visd pula, and 
vispubr. The matter has been taken up by H. H. Schaeder in his con- 
tribution to the volume dedicated to Sir George Grierson “~ Ein 
parthischer Titel im Soghdischen,’’ where, while adopting the main 
results which I had abstracted from my epigraphical material, he 
argues against opinions imputed to, but never put forth by me. I may, 
therefore, be allowed to explain the view I really hold. 

Back to prehistoric times goes the fourfold graduation of Iranian 
social order into nmana- “ house’, vis- “clan”, zantu- “ tribe”, and 
dahyi- “ people”. Each term may signify the people themselves as 
well as their habitat. Each degree has its chief. (1) nméndpatis, 
Germ. “ hausherr”, is etymologically the same as Gr. deamdrys ; 
(2) vispatis, chief of the views “ clan’, or paterfamilias in the oldest 
acceptance of that Latin term, comes near to Engl. “earl”; (3) 
. tantupatis, rendered in later Greek (Agathangelos) by yevetipyY Ns, 

since zantu- is a large subdivision of, or sometimes a satrapy, assumes 
the meaning almost of comes, due; (4) dahyapatis, Gr. €@vapyns, can 
be the satrap, but in Media where the old empire coincided with the 
later Persian satrapy, it was the sovereign title, which it remained under 
changed political conditions down to the time of the Paikuli inscription, 
|. 31: drydn xdatr masist xvatavi u déhpati ™ of Eringahr the most 
great lord and sovereign’, and down to al-Béerini, who explams 
al-dahiifadhiyya ‘* sovereignty” by ‘* the office of guarding the world 
and ruling over it”’. 

The varjous chiefs and their nmaina- “ kleinfamilie ’, constitute 
the high nobility which ranges above the class of the tunvant-, ARk. 
méar-bani, the “ vollfreie”. The higher degrees of zanfupatié and 
dahyipatié mean greater power, but no social distinction: they were 
all vispaliz, A. Christensen is perfectly right in calling the chiefs of 
the great families of the Achemenian epoch vispatié. There can be 
no distinction between “ die Clan-herm schlechthin ” and “ the chiefs 
of an aristocratic family "’,! for, to be chief of a clan is the only title 


t Sch., Le., p. 747. 





Those families, of which a great number are mentioned in Grev'! 
authors, as well as in the Awesta, were called after an eponymu- 
Some of the families may be traced through almost a thousand year: 
The oldest is the house of Deiokes. Sargon of Assur mentions t!: 
eponymus in 715 B.c, as governor of the province of Man, under tii 
King of Urartu. His descendants, the Deiocids of Herodotus, becan: 
the Median great-kings, and we can follow their career from chief- 
of their clan to sovereignty. The Spitama, the family of Zarathustra. 
appear in Ctesias's Median History as the owners of a great part o! 
Media, which must have been Rhages. Their name is mentioned in 
Babylonian documents of the fifth century. Another house were th 
Vivahana, m the Pap. Elefantine Vairadana, * of the family of Viva, 
father of the first man Yama. They are mentioned in Zarathustra + 
Gatha Y. 51, 12, where vaiPyé is a disfiguration of vaiValfyd: “ No 
did the royal Vaivahya, in (the month of) prté.cimé (December), 
welcome him, the Spitama Zarathustra, as he debarred him from 
shelter, when his carriage-and-pair put up with him and the horse: 
were shivering with cold.’’ One of them was the satrap of Arachosii 
under Darius, who is called only by his family name. Later that 
name became M.Med. Vézan or, synonymous, Géwpuhran, They 
held the province Hyrcania as hereditary fief, and the Gathie verses 
allude to Zarathustra’s “ hidjra” from his home, Rhages, via 
Hyrcania, to Taosa, the residence of his protector Vistaspa. 

Another of the grandees of Darius, Gobryas, whose clan according 
to Strabon hailed from Persis, is called pitighvarié in the inscriptions, 
i.e. zantupatis of the country Patishvara, later Padiixvar, Tabaristan. 
The fact that the vis is called after its fief proves that they held it 
already a long time before Darius. 

Such dukes or princes or kings were the most successful among the 
vispatis, but being the chief of their clan was the conditio sine qua non." 
That the Achwmenids were one among many aristocratic clans needs 
not to be inferred from the fact that, in speaking of their own family 
or its residence, they use the expression “ this vis”: they use that 
expression because they are the wis of the eponymus Achwmenes. 

Under their rule the chiefs of the leading houses had the 
right of unannounced entrance to the king—similar to the grandees of 


t I cannot refrain from telling a rather pertinent anecdote [ remember from my 
childhood: a member of the Quitzow family said to a Hohenzollern prince: “ We 
have been in the Mark long before the Hohenzollern.” The prince answered ; “ Perhaps 
we were later, but surely more successful.’ | 
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Spain and the ambassadors of old—of saluting the king by a kiss, of 
sharing his meals, and of intermarriage. That shows that they were 
peers. Herodotus explains some of those prerogatives as agreed upon 
between Darius and his six helpers at the assassination of the magus 
Gaumata ; but it stands to reason that those are old inherited customs. 
The language must have had a term for the peership, which I recognize 
in the Awestic word xeaetug, rendered into Greek by ovyyeveis.' 

Already Darius tried to restrict these prerogatives, and historical 
developments naturally lead to a limitation of the number of such 
privileged chiefs of clans. 

The dignity of vispatis probably belonged to the eldest member of 
the family, in the case of the later royal houses not necessarily to the 
king. From this “chief of the house” vispatss, the term visd puira 
must be distinguished. It means literally “son”, better “‘ heir of 
the clan’? Its full meaning is “ heir to the chieftainship of the clan”, 
then, a little wider, “* born, member of the chief family of a clan”; 
but it never includes the clients, the feudal vassals of the chiefs. Such 
is the meaning from the beginning and always. 

In the Awesta visé puéra- occurs only twice. First in Yt., v, as an 
epithet of the hero @raitauna, the visé pubrd aiwyanis, that means 
heir", in later language “ vaspuhr of the clan A@wya"’, not a vague 
and insignificant ‘“‘ noble scion’. The other instance is Vidévdad, vii, 
43: a physician is entitled to as much fees from a viso puffra- as from 
a zantupatié; a dahyipatis only has to pay more, 4 vispatié much 
less, As the “‘son of the clan” here ranks above the “ chief of the 
clan’ with the zantupatié = duke, only second to the dahyiipatis 
= sovereign, obviously the term is used with a latent qualification : 
it is the son of the royal clan, the clan xaz’ éfox7, an expression 
I used in AMI, ii, 32, and vii, 18, and Schaeder twice on p. 743. That 
is the reason why in the OP. inscriptions vi @- stands for the royal clan 
and for their residences, Persepolis and Agbatana. In the same way, 
the residence of Vistaspa, the town *T'aosa naotaranam, later Tés 1 
Nadar, is called vis naotarandm in Yt., xv.* 


1 Roatovtzeff accepts this view in Cambr. Anc. Hist. IT], iii, p. 114, and identifies 
them also with the megiafanes of Josephus. 

1 AMI., iv, TA. 

* AMI, ii, 62. 

‘AMI, vi. 74, But the reading riddid in Dar, Pers.c, three times, is wrong ; the 
text has thrice the normal Aada risaibid bagaibid “ with all the gods "; there were no 
“ gods of the clans.” 
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neaning of visé pura in the Vidévdad cannot be oli: 
he ¢ ishment of the kingdom in Iran. But it is nothing bu: 
an arbitrary assumption that visé pura, at that period, was sol| 
used for a son of the royal clan. The expression visé puOré dPwyine- 
has certainly not been introduced into the legend of @raitauna a: 
late as the Achwemenian empire: such expressions are primary. An‘! 
its unqualified meaning, “ heir to the chieftainship of the clan,’ whe: 
applied to the royal clan, by itself becomes “‘ heir to the throne © 
_Nor was the application of ei#- in OP. limited to the royal clan. |) 
Nik b, Darius addresses the reader utd vifiya uta spaOmaidayi, Akk 
ina biti u ina madaktwm “‘ whether in a clan or in the army "~~ 
prehistoric expression, for it recurs in Latin domi militiaegue ; there | 
no question of the royal clan; he does not speak to princes, but t. 
warnors. In a similar way, in Beh. § 14, mé- is opposer to hare, Akk. 
tigu, i.e. the military, lower nobility, the “ vollfreien, wehradel 
The Elamite had not the ideogram UL-HI, normal translation foi 
vid- in the sense of royal clan, residence, but apparently ulammann' 
with the ending of a personal plural. The passage refers to two classes 
of the nobility but not to members of the royal house. 

Another instance is the expression kara Aya vidipatiy in Beb. 
§§ 24 and 40. The translation, “ the army stationed at or near the 
mé@-, the guards’! implies again the limitation of the meaning of 
mé@- to the royal house. Darius speaks of a body of troops, in 24 in 
the province of Mada, in 40 of Parsa, that mutinied in his absence. 
In the first case, the king was somewhere between Pirsa and Elam. 
in the second, engaged in battles in Bactria and other provinces. He 
would scarcely have left, in his precarious situation, his own troops idle 
in Parsa or Agbatana, The expression must have a very special mean- 
ing, for the embarrassed translators do not reach a uniform rendering. 
The Elamite avoids, as in § 14, the ideogram UL-H1, and uses appe 
he wammanni “those in the U"’. The Akkadian has, in 24, mala 
ina biti “ all that in the B."" (bitu means house, clan, also fief), but in 
40, mala ina alliika ga ali, alum “ village” is written with the ideogram 
ER, as in the Assyrian rendering of Med. vispatis by EN.ER, i.e. 
bél-ali “ chief of a village, clan”. alliika belongs to ilku “* statute 
labour, Fron"’. The phrase, hence, means “ all those in the feudal 
service of the clans". The OF. version says that the troops jaca 
Yaddyd fratarta “* secessi ex Y,"" The reading or the writing of Ydaya 








4 Sch., Lo., p. 743, n. 2. 
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must be Grranecus, Before, I felt inclined to restore Hdaya, after Skr. 
sahdya “auxiliary”. But having discussed the problem with 
A. Yahuda, I prefer a synonym of ilku—alluka, the OP. rendering of 
Akk. mandattu, Aram. mandd, hence Mdaya. hace mandayd fratarta 
means “they deserted from their duty of service 

The § 40 thus decides the problem : kira hya viBaipat iY cannot mean 
the royal guards which were “ soldiers", Gr. puofodopo, Oir. 
*mizdavara in the spa@maidayd, but only the troops provided by the 
high nobility, called ovpjayor by Xenophon, a militia or yeomanry 
of the clans—vi#iya—of Persis or Media. vibapati, a compound of 
vié- with the postposition pati”, is what Herodotus expresses by ~ they 
lived ” kara xedpas, keen being the vif- asa place ; as clan it would 
be dparpa. wiOdpati” is exactly xara ¢parpas ~ organized im 
clans’, in contradistinction to the otherwise organized troops of the 
satraps and the king. The adverbial compound of substantive plus 
postposition has the value of an adjective, like its entire type which 
survives in MP. and NP. Neither in Awestic nor in OP. has mié- ever 
ceased to signify the clan in general. 

The MMed. or MParth. form of visé puéra is vispubr, from which is 
derived, with orddhi, as already explained by Bertholomae in WZKM., 
25, 1911, Pp. 251-4, the adjective wispuhr, i.e. “ vispuhr-ian”. In 
the Sasanian inscriptions, whether Pahlavik or Parsik, the word is 
always written with the ideogram brbyt’ “ son of the clan”, for which 
the reading vispuhr had been generally adopted, also by yee? in the 
Paikuli book. A secondary adjectival derivation in -akan occurs in 
phonetical spelling in the Naqsh i Rustam inscription,’ which, from the 
old photograph of Stolze, I had read, as Néldeke did,* vispuhrakdn. 
After having discovered, on the rock, that rispuirakdn was the right 
spelling, I annotated in AMI. vii, 19: “ [vaspuhrakdn]: Paikult, p. 170, 
und wo sonst dies wort vorkommt, dessen simplex vdspuhr immer 

eographisch geschrieben ist, ist danach vas- fiir vis- gu verbessern.” 
That means, without ambiguity, the corrections to be carried out in 
my Paikuli book. In AMJ., ii, 32, I remarked that “die rangklasse 
des hochadels in arsakidischer und sasanidischer zeit ea@spuhr, mcht 
vispuhr genannt wiirde.”” While adopting both statements as ~ ohne 
zweifel richtig’, Schaeder, quoting the two places, strongly objects to 


: Fecal ar the cctanion Wo oomrect Wauell: in AMI., vii, p. 19, 1. 8, the abridged 
names Sar Mashhad and Nagsh i Rustam for the two inscriptions, are by mistake 
exchanged ; the passage containing the word eiypulrabia stands in Vile, and is 
omitted in S Mehh. 

* T had overlooked the reading with a in Westergaard’s rare book. 
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my “contesting the form and denying the independent subsisten:r 
of vispuhr for the Arsacidan and Sasanian time in general". Against 
this undeserved accusation I plead “ Not Guilty’, although it wou! 
be totally indifferent. 

It had been Bartholomae’s opinion that vdspuAr signified tle 
members of the Iranian nobility only “inasmuch as they were, «1 
were believed to be, descendants of the royal house”. Schaeder= 
slight modification, that it originally meant the descendants of t!« 
royal princes, and later became transferred to their equals, the members 
of the highest aristocracy, is based on the presumption that a cle’ 
distinction existed between the simple vispuhr, the “ prince royal | 
and the adjectival derivation vaspuhr “ which no longer signified tle 
royal princes but the members of the high nobility’, According ‘» 
this theory, Olr. visé puéra-, though originally meaning “son 01 © 
clan”, was never used as such, but solely for the heir to the throne | 
in the reverse, wéspuhr, though derived from the word for the “ heir 
to the throne "’, was never used as such, but exclusively for t!: 
members of the aristocracy. Both contrary assumptions are erroneolls. 

In the Paikuli inscription, two royal princes, Pérdé and Narsale- 
both, if I remember rightly, uncles of the King Narsahe—are twice 
called briyt’, vdspuhr & sasinakin “‘ the Sasanian prince royal ’.’ 
Hence, vdspuhr, not vispuhr, was the predicate of the royal princes, 
and at the same time of the high noblesse. In the latter meaning ! 
appears in the series Sahrdarin, vispuhran, vazurkin, azatan, the social 
signification of which cannot be questioned * as it not only occurs in 
Hajjiabad but several times in Paikuli in a long context. The 
distinction at the Partho-Sasanian period between vispuAr “ prince 2 
and wispuhr “ peer" is not ascertained,’ but imaginary and comn- 
tradicted by epigraphical evidence. Exactly as Olr, visd pubra-, 
thus MP. wispuhir has both the acceptances. 

The application to the high nobility is well known. But the 
“erweislich unzutreffende These’ of the application to the prince 
royal is worth studying. Since the fundamental idea is the son as the 
heir at law, “ son" alone can have the value of a title when used of the 
son of a ruling king, Already in Assyrian, mar darri ‘‘ king's son” iS 

" When writing the commentary to Paikuli in 1921, I had not yet studied the 
question, whether the two princes might have been “ heir presumptives ”, and ! 
pooeee Ae. Set time that one or both of them might have been vispatid of 


* Sch., Le., p. 744, n. 1. 
= Sol, Le., p- 746, 
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a princely title, and mar Sarri rabi ** the king’s great son “ is that of the 
heir to the throne. The same in Old Iranian. In Yt., xiv, 59, the simple 
pubrahd “ the sons’’, the maides of Thukydides, is a title either of 
the royal princes or of the cadets of the high nobility. The OP. text 
of a trilingual inscription in the taéara of Darius at Persepolis, much 
mutilated, may be restored to “‘ Xerxes, the son of King Darius, the 
Achwmenid ’, That is Merxes as heir apparent. As the Harem- 
inscription of Xerxes shows, maQista, said of a son of the king, means 
the designated heir to the throne. Likewise, in the last verse of the 
last Gatha, Y., 53, 8-9, Zarathustra prophesies to the one that kills 
the ‘‘ Evildoer’, ie. the magus Gaumita, that he soon shall be 
maziéta, i.e. shall inherit the throne. 

In the Iranian epics the King Gédarz, i.e. Gotarzes | 
Vézan, from OMed. *vaivazana, OP. Vaivadana (Pap. Elef He is not 
an historical figure, but the personified name of the clan, for which the 
king in his inscription uses the synonymous form Teorwolpos, the 
Géwpuhr. The family name has been materialized into the son of 
Gddarz, because, just as Oraitauna is called visd pubré abwydnis, thus 
the heir of Gadarz bore the title vaspuhr 2 vézan, OMed. *visd pura 
barvazanis, 

In the Sir Afrin, a late Sasanian pamphlet, the heir to the throne 
is addressed, after the king, and before the vazwrg framatar (while in 
Paikuli the two wispuhr @ sdsanakan follow the hargupet or grand- 
vizier), with the words pus i vaspudr i sahan farrarctum, ete. In AMI, 
ii, 20, n. 1, I had translated ‘‘ vaspuhr-Sochn (wali-‘ahd)” and in vu, 
18, “infant, sohn des (kéniglichen) hauses, gliickseligster (or glor- 
reichster) der kénige’’. pus alone, in a ceremonial address to the 
prince royal, is certainly not a pet-name, hence, justifies * infant ” ; 
vispukr and sahan farrarvtum stand, hence may be translated, in 
parallelism ; all royal princes are “ kings”; “ v@spuwhr-sohn means 
‘vispuhrischer sohn’’; Schaeder translates “ hochadliger Sohn’, 
that is exactly the same, but censures my translation as ‘* unhaltbar ", 
as if it became “tenable” by repetition. Those are trifles. But an 
important point is: by no means is vdspuir an “ epitheton ornans ” 
in the sense of an arbitrary epithet. All such titles are ornans, and yet 
they constitute the official protocol. Unconditionally we must allow 
vispuhr instead of vispur to be the official predicate of the heir 
apparent, 

The adjectival derivation vaspuhrakin, on the phonetic spelling of 
which in NiRst. the reading vaspuhr of the ideogram brbyt’ is based, 
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occurs in the title of a high official, taspurakan hamarkar in the history 
of the Armenian Sebeos, From comparizon with the various clus: 
of titles formed with local appositions, and especially with offieral 
seals of the amarkar's of Garamea and Mosul, to which I could jive 
joined Fars, I had ventured, against the authority of Hiibschmann. 1» 
explain vaspurakan hamarkar as “ tax-collector of (the district \{) 
Vaspurakan ”, This is another of my finds which Schaeder acce))'s. 
adding as confirmation the aturpatakin amarkar of the Darla. 
inseriptions. If one concedes that na irakan in this connection cans: 
mean “of the high nobility ’’, but must be the name of a district. 
necessarily is Isfahan, for the theatre of Sebeos’ story is Isfahan, an 
it is expressly said that the collector had the taxes of Isfahan in hii: 
house. The identification is quite independent from the meaning « 
vaspuhr, Adducing the correlative evidence of the “ Royal Sophene © 
and the “ Royal Marw ”’, called thus for having been under the dir: 
administration of the crown, I explained the name vaspuhrakin = 
~ under the governorship of the vaspukr, the crown-prince ”. “ Fir 
the same reason,”’ | wrote, “ the Armenian province (of Vaspurakas 
received its name.”’ This scarcely justifies the response ‘“ Keinesfi!|- 
kann die armenisch-persische Grenzprovinz V, im Osten des Wan-Sees 
das Stammland der Arcrunier gemeint sein’, I never identified tli 
Vaspuhrakan of the inscription with the Armenian province. The 
reasons alleged against the identification speak in favour of the 
explanation of the name: Vaspurakan is a frontier province and it: 
name can probably be traced back to a period of Armenian emancipa- 
tion, in the second century 8.c. There are plenty of examples—from 
the Assyrian period on—of the heir to a throne preparing himself for 
his future task by administering a frontier province, e.g. the Sasanian 
prince-governors first in Bactria, then in Sakastin: and, of course, 
that could only have been at a period of independence, e.g. in the 
second century p.c. Sebeos, under the name of Vaspurakan. 
undoubtedly speaks of Isfahan: the Kartér ~inseription of Niftst. 
contains no clue as to the locality, but the Armenian province is almost 
out of question, and it would be arbitrary to assume a third 
Vaspuhrakan. Isfahin must have received that official name, because 
it had been, probably during the second half of the Arsacidan period, 
between a.p. 50 and a-p. 225, under the administration of the 
vaspuhr, the crown-prince. Under the Qajars Tabriz was the province 
of the wali-‘ahd. 

As-to the merely phi 





Mogical side of the problem, we must state 
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that, although wispulr would be the primary designation for the heir 
to the throne, actually, during the Sasanian period, the Arsacidan 
word vdspulr was employed. The two words are to each other as 
e.g. consul to consularis, practor to practorius. The derived adjective 
has been used as a substantive and has replaced the original. Since 
the notion of tadspuhr includes the vispuhr, the substitution is not 
against logics: the vaspwhr kat’erochén is the rispuhr. Distinctions 
like that between a primary vispubr and a secondary vaspuhr may be 
rrammatically right, but are unfit for proving historical conclusions. 
For the application of such closely related words is not ruled by con- 
siderations of grammar, but by practice, Which one of them is 
eventually used and which is its specific acceptance at a defined period 
is not a question of philology but of history. 
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A New Contribution to the Materials concerning the 
Life of Zoroaster 


By 8. H. TagizapEH 


THE life of Zoroaster has been the subject of both comprehensive 

and exhaustive study since Hyde and Anquetil. The amount 
written on this difficult question and the discussions which have taken 
place among scholars are disproportionate to the insufficient and 
fragmentary materials which we possess. Even the available data 
are lacking in precision and are not very reliable. However, every old 
document available relating to Zoroaster has been carefully examined 
and most of them collected by students of Iranian history. The out- 
standing collection of these scattered fragments, so far, is the famous 
work of Professor A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 
Tran, to which some subsequent additions have been made by the 
author himself, his pupils, and others. 

A new note relating to the life of the Iranian prophet written by 
Biruni. the famous and eminent man of learning of the eleventh 
century, has recently come to light, which, no doubt, deserves to be 
added to the materials already published. This is an article in Biruni's 
well-known book Al-Athar al-baqiyat ‘an vf quran al-Khaliyat, better 
known as Chronology of Ancient Nations, edited in Arabic text and 
translated into English by Sachau, The text of this edition, however, 
has unfortunately many lacun® owing to the defectiveness of the 
original manuscripts on which tt was based. In those copies which 
were at Sachau’s disposal large portions of the text had in many 
instances been omitted. One of these lacuns happens to be in the 
chapter dealing with the subject of heretics and the founders of false 
religions, which is covered by pages 904-214 of Sachau’s edition, It 
is evident that a substantial part is missing from the end of page 205, 
which fact Sachau himself indicated in the footnote with the words 
‘* Grosse Liicke *’. 

In Teheran (Persia) there are some copies of this book which were 
not known to Sachau. One of these 1s preserved in the Library of 
Sepahsilar's Mosque (now converted into the School of Theology) 
and perhaps another was known to that learned Prince, Ali-qoli 
Mirzi E’tidad es-Saltaneh, who was the Persian Minister for Public 
Education about half a century ago, and who fives extracts from it in 
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his learned book Falal: es-aa'Gdat, printed in Teheran in 4.10 
which extracts are at variance with Sachau’s edition. 

Now in a new and interesting book entitled Danishmean:) 
Azarbayijan and compiled by Muhs mmac ~All Tarbiyat of Tabriz 
the author, who following some traditions believed that Zoroas'r 
Was a native of Azarbayijan, devotes ain article to this “ most famiou 
man of that province ". The book In question has just heen publish i 
in Teheran and comprises 414 pages, and 1s, In fact. a biograptii 
dictionary of the learned men of the province of Azarbayijan (in ‘ 
wider sense of the word) arranged alphabetically. In the ar: 
“ Zardosht”’, pp. 163-4, the author, after writing a few lines about ‘ 
modern researches into the life of Zoroaster, finds the best way 
giving a concise account of the of the Persian prophet by quoti. 
the text of Biruni’s note in his “ chronology ” taken apparently fr 
one of the above-mentioned copies in Teheran, This note, which cor: 
sponds to some of the lacun»y in Sachau’s edition, runs as follows - 


cr Let 3¥ cle P Anas Gf C315 .3 . n 

Lgl Jl Lélels ob ot, pbeis Cul eye | 
ete Stak Le gs dee Guth See te cS: 
ad G5, is, JI G29 Gull oe as LL diz. 
ore i! ote tte HB Ib > b dary A) 0 al is 9 * 
Be Gale Oe VN Ga po EI oe SF il oo gl oo 
AIMS Ge alt ably GEN Gate gl GL 
a ABS done alll SLY cL gl ly 22 yall! ol 
il C3 Aeclall Lol All dell, 5llaZl sal 15); 
KIS os dee cue 1 OLE! sila’ SLY! 
aed ee cant galley og) U5 Spas dail SA 
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op 2B GF pdtlin IIS 5! SLs glen 45 Jal | LS 
alas CS) ane AS $2 Ales j gllea| as $4 dal all 
Papeete, SaF oS  S Y! obs Sst pele dale atv 
dehy Lee gh erle OND We As: le yaa. bss 
[eid ‘1. LM (= 9 > ae sal | au |} 99 o> fs 
relies Gr Oy Avieg 2 OLS O90 OL Jal aby U2 
PL ENL ly pa GE! peal cK r\le_jca> 3 
Sa gebecgl call ALES da OS o! ell dbs 38 
Uf Fa bale me) 6 Se Ube) sae pe ULI ie 
o) a [ys Beets \Sa aha ars 5d (6 3 tess @ ye 
ab git IE GaN EMT GI catty IF Gye Byte ay 
tek Jad Gl ge ctele nk ol Hp bach al ae 

oll ae sch ie Ve ee ys 
3 OA lll 2k Of STAN MES a ony on egal 
wales ho sll 2+ Osi! »2,) es 9 SH sll ee cle 
wa 39 cleo sg Side os } Olek, aT 3 84> c) gall da 3) ale 


1 3 apparently. * Rend AI aia. 
2 A word or two seems to be missing from here. perha ps we mtist read ley 
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Ay) 3 de sil Meroe sleds K-55 . 
ols ree Je Glau S, ghd ak ail azul 
4) Aly 2g) 20h Aicleistete ee Sls 5 

ble AgAPS go a APl all at! Gall of 
wade Ee 45 oA oe rei oes SUE So, és 
rob sly add bb Noss Sob LI ©, el 
dole Qh y tt ysetll Oy Gy etal Go, 

One ee otal foo YS ols CLL ey dn 
4 | ronal Pace Vo fa Prager Pla RCS Gales tas 4325: 
HSS F34il ae SS be ga lin Ls gleb 3 60 of 
eS Gy yl oie) ir Ole lal ae a 56 ail a) 1 
pyle Abe sl SI Z \,ci 2S 3 53 ass Aes Ana 
o abyd! wet iz rie adie it gb SLY! ($2 
el! ie eles se OL LA? me Ma | 
boars ate ad ots de lie pd a ol ob a) 
Oy sll pe catsl 5 os! eS oY 9) pyle Huo dts oj 
SIV) 4 te call Lo GEG be le lle, 9 by 
Sens pays lel tte ah bite ats Sy oe 
ol GH gn Fee ded OG Oh, YI UG 
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4 SEMIN Nylo cy bolo BiLGs GAR I Ci INS Ga 
a y\ 43 ob all ale Ge ale Ae GIG rill 
ihm ple Wis sila! Js. Mealicags Ah om 
OY) peal 3 GU! KS oth Oa Cle! Se ad ae 
fund WSLS ye aed gel LS 9 Ki te tl 3 
Mk ete lela Gyles ee 


[Translation] 

““ Afterwards came Zaradosht (Zoroaster), son of Sfdtoman 
(Spitaman) of Azarbayijan, who was a descendant of King Minutshehr 
and of the Houses of Miiqin belonging to the nobles and grandees 
of that place. This happened when thirty years had elapsed from the 
[beginning] of the reign of Vishtasp. He came forth clothed in a tunic 
split at both sides, right and left, wearing a waist-belt (sunndr) of 
palm-tree fibres, as well as a painted * gown of felt and having with him 
a dilapidated document which he held in his hand against his breast. 
The Magians (majis) believe that he had descended from heaven from 
the roof of the Court hall in Balkh (Bactra) at midday and that the 
roof was opened for him. Vishtasp came to him (to Zoroaster) from 
his midday rest and Zoroaster called him to Magianism (the 
Mazdayasnian religion), to the fulfilment of belief in God, to magnify 
Him and to reverence Him, to reject the worship of the Devil, to the 
obedience to Kings, to the correcting of nature, and to the marriage 
with next-of-kin.* As to marriage with mothers, I have heard Sepahbed 
Marzbin, son of Rostam,® say that Zoroaster did not establish this 


The words in parentheses throughout the translation are added bey myself. 

* The text has ol ix tpi which is given in dictionaries a8 meaning a parti- 
coloured gown of wool with stripes of figures, but I presume is used here as meaning 
mm Weel, 

? The text has 52-3, but I presume the correct reading is 7 >. 

‘ Lit. the nearest of the relations. 

® The well-known author of Marzban Nameh. Bironi often mentioned his name a5 
the source of his information about things relating to old Persia, 
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for his followers! but approved * it when Vishtasp called before |) 10 
(Zoroaster) an assembly of the great men of his time and the lear: | 
people, and one of the questions they put to him was about the man ww 
living with his mother alone, far from other people and having no acess 
to women except to her, felt disquiet lest he should have no descend: 

Zoroaster replied to them that in this case intercourse with the mot |»: 
was permissible. He brought a book which they call * Abest: 
- (Avesta) ; this is written in a language differing from those of all ot! 
nations. It isbasedona unique idiom which contains letters excer|':.: 
in number the letters of all languages, $0 that the acquaintance oi © 
may not be the monopoly of the people (speakers) of one langu: 
to the exclusion of the others. He set the book before Vishtasp whit 
the learned men of the country were present and the crowd w.- 
gathered there. Zoroaster ordered copper to be melted and thici 
said: ‘Oh God, if this is your book with which you have sent me ' 
this King, then prevent the copper harming me.’ Then he ordered t!: 
molten copper to be poured over his body ; it was poured over |i'- 
breast and his abdomen, but the copper ran over and beneath hi 

[without doing any harm to him] and from each of his hairs huny 
round bullet of copper. I have heard that theso bullets were preserve! 
in their (Persian) Treasury during their sovereignty. Vishtasp accept’ 
[the new religion] and professed that angels had come to him frow 
God and ordered him to believe on Zoroaster when he came [and] to 
accept the message he brought. Zoroaster lived after this and preached 
his religion for seventy years, though some say (only) forty-six years. 
The Hebrews assert that Zoroaster was one of the disciples of the 
prophet Elijah. He (Zorouster) said of himself in the book of 
nativities ? that he had in his youth acquired knowledge in Harran ‘ 
from Elbus (?) the philosopher. According to the Romans he was 4 





* Lit. he did not legislate this, 

* Permitted, 

* This book, to which the Muhammadan authors on Astrology often refer, ascribing 
it to Zoroaster and sometimes quoting him without giving the title of the book, seem 
to be an apocryphal book attributed to him. The book, which must hare contained oli! 
Persian Astrology, especially that part relating to nativity or horoscopes, might have 
been the work of some of the Persian Astrologers of the late Babylonian and Syrian 
schools in the Sassanian period who had the name of Zoroaster, which waa not an 
MACommon name at that time. The materials derived from the book by Abu M‘ashar 
of Balkh and others show also some relation to Greek Astrology, perhaps coming 
through Harran. ‘The oldest Arabian sources refer to this Zoroaster as Zaradusht the 


one © Philosopher (51) = 31,5). 





* The well-known centre of a PAZaAn community with the Hellenistic culture. 
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native of Mawail. They may have included, in this case, the frontiers 
(the region) of Azarbayijan in those of Mawsil, As to what the Greeks 
said about him, this is related by Ammonios! in his book on the 
doctrines of the philosophers. According to this version Pythagoras 
had two disciples, of whom one was called Philayus * and the other 
Phylacus.2 The former went to India, where Brahman, the founder 
of Brahmanism, became his disciple for seven years and learned from 
him the doctrine of Pythagoras. After the death of Philayus, Brahman 
began (to found) his dogma on the Pythagorean doctrine. As to 
Phylacus, he went to Babylonia where Wirtush,* better known as 
Zoroaster, son of Pourkushasp (Pourushaspi) and called Sfidtuman 
(Spitaman), met him. The latter learned from Phylacus the doctrine 
and after his (Phylacus'’s) death entered the mountain of Sabalin and 
stayed there for some years. There he compiled his book and created 
what is well known. But the truth is that he was of Azarbay1an, 
which fact is proved by what we have related of him that he said [of 
himself] in his book of nativities that he used to go with his father to 
Harran to meet * Elbus the philosopher, and to acquire knowledge 
from him. 

“ It is registered in the books of history that towards the end of the 
reign of Sabir, the piercer of shoulders," there appeared a sect adverse 
to Zoroastrianism, These [heretical] people were attacked (by argu- 
ment) by Adharbad, son of Marsfand, son of Sesb (2), son of Dushrin, 
son of Minutshehr,? and were overcome by him. Then he showed 
them a sign (miracle) by ordering melted copper to be poured on his 
own breast. This was done, and the copper congealed and did no 
harm to him. Then Sapor raised his (Adhardbad’s) descendants 
together with the descendants of Zoroaster to the rank of 
Mobadanmohads. No one is allowed to have access to the hook of 
Avesta which Zoroaster brought, except those who are trusted in 
their faith, and whose conduct is found praiseworthy by the followers 

' Possibly Ammonios Heremeias of Alexandria of the fifth century. 

? Possibly Philolaus, the famous Pythagorean and propagator of Pythagoreanism 
of the fifth century B.c. 

1 J am unable to identify this person though it isa common Greck name. 

‘ Perhaps a miswriting of Zartush for Zaratushtra corresponding to Latin Zaratus 
am! Greek Zaratos. 

* The text has oly but apparently it should be eis 

© Dhul-Aktif, the Sassanian King ShapGr IT (210-379). 

° ‘This is the well-known Aturpit Marspandan. As for as I know, this is the only 
place where the names of his grandfather, great-grandfather, and great-great-grand.- 
father are mentioned. 
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of that religion. Moreover, one can get full access only after a certifivt: 


is written for him wherein it is attested that the leaders of religion hi. 
authorized access to the book. A copy of this book was kept in the 
Treasury of Dara, son of Dara (Darius Codomanus). It was writter in 
gold on the skins of twelve oxen, Alexander burned it when he «<> 
demolished the fire temples and killed the Zoroastrian herbe:|)s 
(priests). Therefore three-fifths of the book are lost from that tin. 
It contained 30 Nasks,! but now what remains in the hand «f 
Zoroastnians is only 12 Nasks. Nask is the name for each section of that 
book similar to ashi‘ 2 by which we name the sections of the Koran.’ 


Postscrirtum 

Since writing the above article | have been making inquiries «- 
to the original manuscript of Al-Athar al-haqiyat from which tl 
above-given text quoted in Dineshmandine Azarbayejin was take. 
The author of this last-named book now informs me that this an: 
other parts of Biruni’s book corresponding to the lacuna of the Sachau - 
edition were copied by him about twenty-five years ago “* from th 
only complete manuscript of the book’ preserved in the Sulta: 
Bayazid Library of Istanbul (also called * Kutubkhaneye Umumi — 
or Public Library). He has kindly sent to me the rest of the tex: 
wanting, which is about twenty lines preceding the part publishe«| 
by him in Dineshmandine Azarbiyejin and some sixty lines (corre- 
sponding to the lines of this bulletin) following it (dealing with Zoroaster): 
up to the words (yz, dams ass aly SY) 2 4 ae in. the 
last line of page 206 of Sachan’s edition. This line, with the following 
twelve lines on page 207 of the same edition, constitute the end of the 
article relating to Zoroaster. | hope to publish these remaining parts 
also in the next number of 2.8.0.8. 


* The chapters of the Avesta. 
* The seven sections into which the Koran used to he divided for convenience. 


The Copper Plate Grant of Srivitaraghaya Cakrayartin 
By K. GopavaRMA 

[The following abbreviations of languages and names are used in this article :— 
Languages: B. = Bengali; G. = Gujarati; H. = Hindustani; Kan, = Kanarese ; 
M. = Marathi; Mal. = Malayalam; P. = Panjabi; Pk. = Prakrit ; Tam. = Tamil; 
Tel. = Telugu. Names: Dan. = Dmniel; Gund. = Gundert; Jos. = Joseph; 
Kel. = Keln Nair; Venk. = Venkayya.| 
TS plate in question has been the subject of great controversy. 

The facsimiles of the plate have appeared in Epigraphica Indica: 
vol, iv, and in Indian Antiquary, vol. liii. Translations of the plate 
with comments have been published by Dr. Gundert (Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, vol. xiii, part i, pp. 115-125), Kookel Kelu 
Nair (ibid,, vol. xxi, pp. 35-8), Venkayya (Kpigraphica Indica, vol. iv, 
pp. 290-7), and Mr. K. N. Daniel (Indian Antiquary, vol. lin, pp. 185— 
196, 219-299, 244-951, and 257-261). 

The fact that the plate has attracted the attention of many 
historians, linguists, and paleographists is itself ample proof for its 
importance from various points of view. In this article [ propose to 
give a true transliteration of the document and to discuss the 
etymology of the name of the donee, the significance of the term 
Manikkifamapatiam, the formation and meaning of certain expressions 
regarding which the opinions of scholars are seen to differ, the linguistic 
peculiarities worthy of note in the copper plate, and the probable date 
of the grant. 

I 
TRANSLITERATION * 
Hari sri mahiganapaté nama éripiipalanafapatt érivifakefa 


lasakvravartli atiyayi muramuraiyé pala nirayiraltante 
cenkl natattayi ninta sricitaraghavasakravaritikku tirweifa 
cyam cellayi nitéa makafattul viydlam minanayare ifupattoniu 
cetila catifohaninal perunkoyilakattifunnatula makotavyar pattina 
lu ifamkirtlanandya céfamanlakapperuii-cettikku manikkirama 
patiankutultém vilavateyum pavaialidikum peruperum Katuttu 
raleficiyamu valanciyattil taviccettum murceollum munna 

‘ The system of the Royal Asiatic Society is followed for transliteration, except 
i a, #,r, 6 and @, where if is used for nn, 4 for &> (-»-), f foro. F for qa, . for ¥, 
and @ for the final attenuated « of Malayalam. 
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ak: Stal! pavdlayum anal: A) AEA 


i f baraywm itupatitofanamum nalucéikkeumn tai 
ecettum Kutultom viiniyatum ainkammalafeyum atima Ieututtin 
nakaratiukieu kartta@vaya ifavikorttariukku parakontalanny niraki: 
tu tikki nil kontu paki ennitdatilum elukkitdatilumuppi 
niotu sarkkafayotu kastiviyotu vilakkennayotu itayil ullata epper 
ppallatiium tafakum alinatutia cunkamum kiita kotuakilir alti 
yotu kopurfattitu visésal nalutaliyum talikkatutta hifdmatiatite 
yl nirmutalayi ceppitu eluti kututtém cétamanlokappetur 
celiydha ifavikirttatukku ivan makkalmakkalkké valivaliy’ ) 04 

kakkutu 
tom variyum paitiyir kifamamu cakita 












vénd tam Ofundtumariyakkututtom éranatum valluvandtumari yal! !- 
tom candra 

dityakalulla nalekiu Kattuttom warkalariya ceppételutiya céiamawl' j\- 
peruntat 

fan nam cateyon haiyelutty, 





II 
Donre 

The donee is referred to in the grant by the name of Jéavikortta! an 
in one place and Iéavikorttan in two places, Of these two forms, ti 
possibility of Itavikerttanan being the original and Iravikortt:! 
being a corrupt form of the same, has not been considered by tho 
who have commented upon the grant hitherto. Even with regard |» 
this Ifavikorttan, two opinions have gained ground, namely thi' 
Tfavikorttan is a non-Christian and that he is a Christian, DroGunder'. 
Kookel Kelu Nair, and Venkayya opine that the name is non-Christia'' 
in spirit (ref. Madras Journal, vol, XIil, part i, pp. 120 and 146; ibid. 
vol. xxi, p. 40; Epigraphica Indica, vol. iv. p. 292). In recent year 
Mr. K. N. Daniel has made an attempt to show that the donee must 
have belonged to the Syrian Christian community. According to him 
the name Tfavikorttatan is a mistake. Korttan, he thinks, is probably 
derived from Karttan, i.e. “‘ Lord’. Tp this connection he also draws 
attention to the clergymen of the Christian community being called 
Kattaniars, Kattanar, in his opinion, is no doubt Karttanar, which is 

the honorific form of Karttan. 
_ Teannot agree with Mr. Daniel, inasmuch as the arguments he has 
advanced to prove his point (see Dissertations on the Copper Plates 
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in possession of the St, Thomas Christians, p. 5) are not at all convincing, 
and the etymology he suggests is phonologically faulty. The change of 
Karttan to Korttan has not been substantiated by examples; nor 
has the principles underlying the change been enunciated by him. 

Of the two forms Korttanan and Korttan, I am for considering 
Korttanan to be the original. Korttatian can change by the loss of the 
final syllable to Korttan. On the other hand, Korttan can never assume 
the form Korttatian with the addition of a new syllable without any 
significance whatever. 

The next point to be considered is the form that would admit of 
viving rise to the one we meet with in the copper plate, It is to be 
remarked here that there is only one script employed to denote long 
and short o throughout the plate. What has been read as 
Korttarian or Korttan must have been really Korttanan, which can 
only be a Tadbhava of Sk. Gévardhana—with the elision of wa 
after o. That such disappearance of ra after 0, long or short, is a 
common phonological phenomenon in Malayilam, 1s borne out by 
examples as curaft, covatt, citi ** foot or the underpart © ; curappl, 
covappi, céppi “red colour” ; fucafan, tovafan, tofan “ fried 
vegetable dish"; kévani, kont ~ ladder”; kévanam, kanam, ete, 
It is the light contact involved in the pronunciation of va coupled 
with its following a vowel having the same place of articulation as 
that required for the utterance of va, that causes the elimon of the 
latter. Names like Gordhan Dis (Govardhana Disa) obtaining 
in Northern India exhibiting a similar change also go to corroborate 
the above interpretation. The appearance of voiced stops of other 
languages as voiceless stops in the loanwords of Malayalam need not 
be illustrated here, as it is a very familiar sound change in Malayalam. 
i before favi is a prothetic vowel which is found to develop before r 
and ¢ in early Indo-Aryan borrowings. Cf. [fdman for Sk. Ramea- ; 
ilavaniam for Sk. lavaiga-. Thus liavikérttanan is obviously a 
natural and scientific phonological modification of Ravigd-vardhana, 
which undoubtedly is a Hindu name. 

As to the identity of the Ravigovardhana on whom was conferred 
the Manikkifamapattam, only very little can he inferred. That he 
belonged to the Cetti class, is evident from the class appellation found 
in the copper plate to follow his personal name (of. Itavikorttananaya 
Cétamanlikapperuncettikkn). From the grant it is also clear that the 
donee is a Makkattayi, ie. one whose succession goes to his own son, 
48 opposed to Matumakkattayi “one whose succession goes to his 
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sister's gon”. As Cettis also are Makkattayis, Mr. Daniel’s in{etcuce 
that Ifavikorrtan must be a Christian on the ground that he is 
referred to as a Makkattayi, cannot stand. In conclusion it may be 
said that the donee was a Hindu by name RavigGvardhana, ani ‘hat 
he was a member of the Cetti class and a resident of Makér.ivat 
Pattanam.* 
Ill 
(GRANT 

The grant made by Vitataghavacakravartin to Ravigovar |) 
is Manikkitimapattam. As to the meaning of the term Manikkiiima- 
pattam, opinions of scholars differ, Dr, Gundert observes: “A Synan 
tradition relates that the Syrian Christians sorely tried by a heathen 
conjurer (the poet Manikkavacakar ?) at last divided into two partis. 
one of ninety-six families, who submitted to heathen purification aud 
adopted the conjurer's tenets, whence they were called Manigtimak\ir 
ete.” (Madras Journal, y1, xiii, part i, p- 121). Later Dr. Gunder 
remarks in a letter he wrote to the Reverend Taylor, commenting 
upon the views expressed by the Reverend Peet, of Mavelikarwy. «> 
follows: “I now venture the conjecture, that they were discipl:s “! 
Mani, a colony of Manicheans, such as the Arabian Travellers found 
in Ceylon’ (Madras Journal, vol, xi, part i, p. 146). Kookel Kelu 
Nair explains Manikkifima as the village called Mani, the name 
according to him, being derived from the wealth it then possesse\|. 
Mani, he says, may also mean best or chief (Madras Journal, vol. x. 
pp. 309 and 41). Mr. Daniel interprets Manikkitimapattam as the tit) 
of Manigtimakkatan, which, he says, might mean a valued civ 
privilege of the time. As regards the etymology of the word, Mr. Dani! 
18 silent. 

We shall now examine the above views one by one, Concerning the 
opinion that Mani is the name in memory of Manikkavacakar, it ba 
to be remarked that the tradition ig only that the Christians relapse’ 
into heathenism through the influence of a sorcerer. The incident 

' Makotaiyar Pattanam, says Dr. Gundert, “is identified with Titrvaicikkulan 
river harbour, lat, 10°13’ N." The place is also known by the names of Mahidévar 
Pattanam and Mabiwlévar Pattanam, Makdtaiyar Pattanam is obviously from 5k. 
Mahidaya. Mr. Daniel's interpretation of Makétaiyar Pattanam as the town of the 
Great Céra King cannot be justified, inasmuch as a combination of “ mahi" and 
pnotai” would give rise to a form “*Makétai™ and not Makétai". Mahadévar 
wuapam is probably a name given in reverence of the presiding deity of the place. 


hile Mahidevar Pattanam is evidently a name that has been formed by cross analogy 
Of Mabidayar Pattanam and Mahidévar Pattanam, 
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was associated with the name of Manikkavacakar by Dr. Gundert and 
the Reverend Peet mainly on the external resemblance of the two 
words Manigtimam and Manikkavacakar. This is evidenced by the 
interrogation mark Dr. Gundert has used after the word. The change 
of Manikka(vacakar) to Mani, even if it be contended that it is an 
abbreviated form, is against the principles of all sound changes. 
The shortening of the long vowel of the initial syllable and the elision 
of the final letter which forms, so to speak, a prominent member of 
the word are against the phonetic tendencies of Malayalam. The 
inference Manikkifama took its name from Manicheans = pre- 
supposes that Manichean missionaries visited Kéiala. Such a 
presumption is unsupported by any historical evidence. Further, 
the ancient Christians of Malabar are found from history to have 
been followers of true Christian faith unlike the Manicheans of mixed 
religious beliefs (see Indian Antiquary, vol. iv, p. 311). The meaning 
that Kelu Nair gives is out of the question, being far-fetched and 
impossible to derive: Manigrama can never connote in Sanskrit the 
sense that he makes out. Nor can Manikkifamapattam be a mere 
civie right as suggested by Mr. Daniel, inasmuch as the rights and 
powers conferred on the donee are of such a supreme order as are not 
likely to be bestowed upon every citizen of the place. 

Let us now consider what sound changes may have legitimately 
occurred in the word. That initia] v and 6 in the Dravidian languages 
may sometimes be pronounced as m when there is a nasal in the body 
of a word, is illustrated in the following examples :— 


Earlier Form.! Later Form. 
Vannan (Tam.) mannan (Mal,) 
bankai (cf. HM. bigla) mainklavii (Mal.) 
rilungu (Tam.) miluivinu (Mal.) 
eaviam (Tam.) mmaiian (Mal.) 
viia (Tam.) mitia in minakketii (Mal., ref. Gundert) 


It is thus clear that Manikkifama must be derived from 5k. 
Vaniggrama,? which means an association or guild of merchants. 
Attention may also be drawn to the meaning kuluvin pér (name of an 
association or company) given to the word Vanikkhramam by 
Naccinarkiniyir in his commentary on Tolkappiyam. The fact that 

' That the forms quoted represent an earlier stage in the history of the words in 

* In Vaniggrima, grjma means only a collection (cf. suffix grimac of Panini) and 
not a village as interpreted by some. 
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the name Manikkifamakkar denotes a certain section of tl Nair 
community as well, goes against the possibility of its beiny an 
appeHation of the Christians alone. The rights and privilege: vested 
upon Ifavikdrttanan will be seen to be those connected with {rien 
and inland trade, the levying of duties and kindre] matters pert ning 
to commercial transactions. Manikkirama is also found to have been 
used as a name of the Indian colonists in Siam (ref. the article “A 


note on Manigrama” in Epigraphica Indiea, vol. xviii, ) ") 


anik} i, therefore, does not admit of being interpreted as the 
name of any particular village or community. What Ravigdvarii nana 
received must have been only the lordship of the trading corpo:.livn 
which transacted business at Kotunkalar during the day: of 
Vitataghavacakravartin. 


MI RIT 





IV 
INTERPRETATION 

In this section I propose to give my interpretations of ceri" 
expressions worthy of note in the document. I have shown ay’! 
each word the views of others who have worked in the line, anil |." 
also tried to accommodate my conclusions with the phonological chaiees 
manifested in each case, 

(1) Vilaeita: Gund. “ feast cloth” > Kel. pil@rata =a cls 
permitted to be worn round the shoulders hy people of high caste 
alone’; Venk. ‘the right of festive clothing; Dan. “ the right 
the feast-cloth "’ (derived from the word vila meaning “‘ festival © 
the chief guest during the marriage festival of the St. Thoms 
Christians is seated on what is called rellayum katimpatavum). 

There is no word wil@vu in Tamil. Besides, it has to be inferre 
on the strength of the evidences offered by other words in the copp’' 
plate, that the change / to / was not in vogue at the time in Malayalan: 
Cf. viydlam, aliviydtu, eluti, valivaliyé. Even to-day Malayalam. ©! 
all the Dravidian languages, has preserved I without confusing it wit!) 
!. If the original form of the word is vildtifa, meaning “ cloth coverit+ 
the sides of the bord y Xe (vile = ** sides. of the body ”’), the vowe! 
in between w and 1 could elide as in Kavi < kitavit, ptaka < pitdhu. 
tlakam < vildham, ete., and the J in conjunction with a consonst' 
could easily change to] as in plasi (lw, from Sk, paldsa), plavii (earlier 
piléivii). The consonant Froup may, ot a later time, split itself into 
two syllables with the development of a vowel in between. The 
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existence of words like pilact, pilavii are instances to illustrate the 
point. When we remember that the wearing of upper garments on 
public occasions was a privilege bestowed only upon persons of high 
rank and dignity, by monarchs in ancient Kétala, the meaning that 
I have suggested will be found to suit the context. 

(2) Pavatatt@aki : Gund. “ house pillars” or “ pictured rooms" ? ; 
Kel. ‘a carved pillar”; Venk. “house pillars’; Dan. “ house 
pillars” ; Jos. means perhaps “ an enclosure around houses”. Should 
the reading pavawittanki be accepted, the word would mean protection 
for pavaril, Le. prayaina, 

The meaning “ house pillars "’ or “carved pillars"’ is only con- 
jectural, besides being unsuited to the context. The erecting of pillars 
for houses cannot be, in any way, considered a mark of guch a great 
dignity as to require royal sanction, Mr. Joseph's interpretation 1s for 
the reading Pavanitiaaki, which he has adopted. I am inclined to 
think that Pavaviatt@aki means support for the house, 1.e. sentries to 
keep watch over the house. To a person who has been raised to such 
a responsible position as that of the lord of Vaniggrama, in which 
capacity he has to keep large amounts of money im his house, it is 
only proper and reasonable that the necessary safeguards are allowed. 

(3) Perupérii: Gund. verwpérii “ all the revenue"; Kel. putupér 
=“‘all the revenue’; Venk. perupér = “income that accrues” ; 
Dan. “all the revenues"; Jos. vérwpéri “‘ other privileges’. 

The readings of Dr. Gundert and Mr. T. K. Joseph are due to a 
mistaking of v for p. Kelu Nair seems to have purposely read the word 
as purupér to inject into it the idea which he had in view. I agree with 
the reading and meaning given by Venkayya and Mr. Daniel. perw, 
which appears as the initial member of a compound, means ~ that 
which accrues "’ and périi means “income”, the whole compound 
conveying the sense “all the revenues "’. 

(4) Katuttuvaleficiyam : Gund. “ the curved sword" (or dagger) ; 
Kel. “ ferry tolls"’; Venk. “export trade"; Dan. valeficiyam may 
mean something akin to feudal barons suggested by Sundaram Pillai ; 
Jos, “ export trade". 

Only Mr. Venkayya has made an attempt to trace the derivation 
of the word. He draws attention to the various forms of the term 
valaficiyar appearing in Ceylonese and Mysore inscriptions, and quotes 
related words from Kanarese and Telugu. The words cited by Venkayya 
are virabalaiji, banaijika, banafiju dharma (Mysore inscriptions of 
Mr. Rice, Nos. 38 and 55), Kan. banajiga, and Tel. balija and balijiga 
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(a class of merchants). These, he thinks, are cognate and are derive 
from Sanskrit tanij-. 

I fully accept the meaning given by Venkayya. As regards the 
etymology, I would connect the word with Sk. ranijya and account for 
its present form by assuming the following steps in the course «i it- 
evolution. 

Sk. vanijyd, Pk. vanigj@ and *ranijgika (with the extension in 
ika of the three suffixes of extension in Prikrit, namely, aka, ihn. 00 
uka). The Prakrit form must have been borrowed into the Malay). 
vocabulary through Kanarese, for the change of -n- to -J- is a feature 
of Kanarese alone, Kan. *vaniijika > banijika (probably influci 
by a new Indian dialect where the simplification of long consoni!:'s 
with the nasgalization of the preceding vowel is very common (cf. ~!. 
Kubja-, Pk. Kujja-, B. Kaj; Sk. yudhya-, Pk. jujjha-, M. 3°)! 
Kan. *banéjiya (i when followed by an open vowel in the next sylla’': 
regularly changes to ¢ in the colloquial dialects of the Dravitiin 
languages, and -g- frequently elides), Kan, *halé@jiya or bale’) 
(for the change of -n- to -{- in Kanarese see Kan. anil, ali! “ squirt! 
Mal. aandn ; Kan. whi, uli * one who eats "', Mal. wa- ; Kan. (ene! 
tulaku “ fragment "’, Mal. fwni). Mal. val Aciyam or valaheiyam |'! 
the substitution of » for 6 of a foreign language in Malayalam see \\:' 
villa for H. filla; Mal. vitam for H., hidha » Mal. vattam for H.M 
batia, and Mal. wai for HM. bk). 

(5) Valaficiyattil taviccettum: Gund. “ in the sword the sovereiy!: 
merchantship’’; Kel. “sovereignty or executive jurisdiction | 
Venk. Dan. “monopoly of trade": Jos. “sole monopoly «' 
trade *’. 

As the meaning of the term valatciyam has already been discussed. 
we need consider here only taviiccetti, The word is used in the sense 0! 
sole monopoly of trade. Cefti goes back to Pk. satta-, derived from Sk. 
sartha- “a travelling company of traders” (cf. Mal. caiidfam, 
cavalam, and canhala, borrowed from Pa. sanghdta-, Pk. savvala- 
and sankhald respectively, exhibiting the change of Indo-Aryan s- t 
e-; ¢ for a after ¢ is a colloquialism in Malayalam which is evidently 
due to the palatal position of the tongue required for the production of 
the consonant influencing the vowel that follows, See Sk. campaka-. 
Mal. cempakam ; Mal. cafivii, cefivii; Mal. cali and celi; cf. Kav. 
sali; Pk. camma-, Mal. cemmin; Pk. cakka-, Mal. cakki or cekki). 
bg the expansion and contraction in meaning of the original Sk. 
Sartha- in the course of its history in different languages may be 
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compared H. sata “exchange”, P. saffi “ exchange market”, -G. > gan 
sata “ bargain ”’, etc. 1 ace Be 

(6) Pavdta.: Gund. “ the spreading cloth ” ; Venk. “ clothes spread ee 
‘n front to walk’; Dan. “clothes over which lamps are placed”; tes 
Jos. by pévéta is meant natapavata or * clothes spread to walk”. BaD ome) 

The word pavata is not Dravidian in origin. It is derived from Pk. 
pavada- traceable to Sk. prévrta-, The long vowel after e in Mal. 
paivata is due to a frequent tendency in Malayilam to lengthen the 
vowel preceding the last syllable. 





Cf. Sk. kamala Mal. kamala 
Pk. pattaya- Mal. pattayam 
Pk. bandhaya- Mal. pantadyam 
Pk. viakka- Mal. viyakhi 
Dr. Gundert gives the meaning “ table cloth or other sheet used 
to fan’ to pavata, A similar development of meaning 1s to be seen in >. 
Kanarese (see Kittel’s Dictionary : paivada = “a cloth waved like a fan e* == 
in front of a procession ""). The word, by reason of its being enumerated ri a | 


in the text along with the honours and privileges the lord of vanigyramea 
was to enjoy in his processions, is better interpreted as a sheet used to_ 
fan or a cloth waved like a fan in front of a procession. 

(7) [tcpatitéfanam : 1 take this as one word instead of two, as 
explained by others. The reason for my so doing, is the absence of the 
connective wm after ifupafi as in eila@valeyum, pavaiatiankum, ete. 
Itupatitéfanam means “ festoons over gateways *. The lord of 
vaniggrama was to be honoured by people during his processions by 
ornamental arches or festoons over the gateways of their houses. 





LANGUAGE va 

The language of the copper plate is old Malayalam. There-are to na 

be seen in the text a fairly large number of Sanskrit and Prakrit loans, s 
~% 


some as Tatsamas and others as Tadbhavas, while New Indian words 
are totally absent, From a study of the Sanskrit and Prakrit loans by 
we can easily discern that the intial media and media aspirates are = ul 


represented as tenues in the copper plate, ex. kifd@mam for Sk. grama-, et 
pavaiiam for Sk. bhavana-, and piipala for Sk. bhiipala-. The same in aig 
the intervocalic position appear in certain instances without the above- fk 
mentioned change. See vifaraghavan, candiadityakal (without change), | 
and dtiyayi, makotaiyar, ifavikortiavan (with the substitution of tenues | 
VOL, VII. FART 4. | we “se 
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for media aspirates). From this it could more or less be inferre 
against the then general tendency im Malayalam to pronounce viiced 
sounds as voiceless, the sounds to be pronounced first as voice. i.e. 
true to the original, may have been those which oceurred in bet. oon 
vowels, in which position even voiceless stops are pronounced vo. cd. 
(The voicing of intervocalic stops is a regular phonetic phenomen in 
Prakrit and Dravidian. ) | 
Another interesting phonetic peculiarity that we may noti is 
the confusion between ¢ and é, original ¢ sometimes being repre: «dl 
as #and vice versa, ex. éakravartti for Sk. cakravartin- (é for c), can ‘or 
Sk. Sani-(e for #). It may reasonably be conjectured that § of San-|1it 
was at one time represented as ¢ in Malayalam and that later |: re 
arose in Malayalam a tendency to pronounce c- as 4- colloquially. (f. 
modern Malayalam colloquial words Sitti for citi, gappan for cap), 
Sappatta for cappatia, and éatni for cain. The language of the plate «!: 
points to the fact that Prakrit had great influence over Malayalam at |! 
period in question. For wantof comparative study, the Prakrit elemc' 
in Malayalam has not received careful attention of the scholars Ww! 
have worked in the line previously, I give below the Prakrit borrowit 
in the copper plate with their Sanskrit equivalents :— 


=" 





Mal. form in the Plate.  Prakrit Sanskrit. 
sift setthi- Srésthin- 
pattinam patiana- pattana- 
cettu satta- sartha- 
Peis pavada- pravyta- 
vdniyar vdniya- winija- 
Kamma'ar *kammdla- karmara- 
cunkam sutika- sulka- 


The above words cannot be considered as borrowings from Sanskrit. 
since they are not governed by the rules regulating the change of 
Sanskrit sounds in Malayalam as adduced by philologists, For example, 
a word like Srésthin- should naturally give a form cifetti in Malayalam 
and Tamil if it were a direct borrowing from Sanskrit. The absence 
of new Indian words goes to prove that at the time of the document 
the New Indian languages have not had any tangible influence over 
Malayalam, although they had by that time established themselves a3 
independent dialects. 

Regarding the Dravidian words, it has to be observed that nasal 
assimilation or ahundsikatiprasafa, which is a characteristic feature of 
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the Malayalam language, had not manifested itself in all combinations 
at the period in question. It is only nt that shows assimilation while 
if and vk remain without change. nf and #if of ancient Malayalam 
have, however, fallen together and have become mn in modern 
Malayalam. We can also infer that the first combination to take the 
assimilation was nf and the second in order was nk. There is every 
probability that the copper plate belongs to a period prior to that of 
Unnunilisandééam, in so far as #& as a whole is met with in that work 
only in its assimilated condition, that is ni. Cf. tannittdnia, enral, 
nurunnu, ete., In Unnunilisandésam. 


VI 
DaTE 
The only material in the copper plate which affords some clue to 
its probable date is the astronomical positions mentioned therein. 
t is found that the document was executed on a Saturday, which 
was also a day of the fourth lunar mansion, that is Rohani, and on a 
twenty-first Minam when Jupiter was in Makatam. Kookel Kelu Nair * 
dated the plate 6th March, a.p, 250, as he found, on calculation, that 1t 
suited the astronomical requirements referred to. Dr. Burnell,* 
after consulting native astronomers, arrived at a.p. 774 as the date 
of the grant. Keilhorn® corrected the above date to 11th March, 
A.D, 775, to be precise, and also suggested that 10th March, a.p. 680, 
would also fulfil the astronomical requirements. Venkayya, on 
paleographic and linguistic evidences, has tried to prove that the 
document must have belonged to the fourteenth century A.D. 
(Epigraphica Indica, vol. iv, pp. 292 and 293). Later, Keilhorn, in the 
light of Venkayya’s evidences, pointed out 15th March,* 1520, as the 
only date in the fourteenth ron which will satisfy the astronomical 
clues. In recent years Mr. K. N. Daniel is seen to have taken 
considerable pains to ascribe ee @ocaniant to a.p. 230. On an 
examination of the language and script employed in the copper plate, 
I am inclined to think a.p. 1320 to be the date of the grant. In this 
connection I should like to refute the main arguments brought forward 
by Mr. K. N. Daniel in support of his theories and against the views of 
Venkayya. 
1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. xxi, p. 3¥. 
2 Indian Antiquary, vol. i, p. 229. 
2 Thid., vol. xxii, p. 139. 
« Epigraphica Indica, vol. iv, p. 295. 
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eh tn ety SE oe ae 
FAO AT AREA 
It cannot be argued from the fact that the document unidier n- 
sideration uses the form kututlém nine times, but never kofuttin |v 
it is a very ancient one, Mr. Daniel has proceeded on the assun)) ion 
that kuéu is the earlier form, and kotw, the later. I should thin! 1 
kutu is only a colloquial pronunciation, and as such it is not helpful in 
any way to determine the comparative anteriority or posterior’ of 
the plate. The change of u to o occurs when there is an open ? vowel 


in the succeeding syllable, ex. wrakiuka, oraiiuka; wi 


onaruka : Kuta, kota ; tufakkuka, tofakbuka ; mutantan, molo |. 


we On the other hand, when there is a close vowel in the syllable | .! 
follows, no such change is possible. See Kulikkuka, tupi, uni!‘ 


uruli, utuppi. It may be remarked that there is a probability |» 
being made closer when there is w in the next syllable, Hence | '« 
may show a form kutu in the colloquial dialect. Kufuttém, ther». 
can only be a colloquialism that has crept into the copper plat: 

Mr. Daniel quotes two south Travancore inscriptions of 
thirteenth century, ap. 1237 and 1251 (Dissertations on the Co; 
Plates in possession of the St, Thomas Christians, p- 21), and comp 
the specimens of the Malayalam prose therein with the language of 
Vitatighava plate, and observes that we cannot help concluding t!' 
the copper plate is many centuries prior to the thirteenth cent. | 
But a careful comparison of the inscriptions referred to with | 
Viratighava plate, will show that there are more points of simila’ 
than difference. The following are a few words that are found to | 
common to the Virataghava plate and the inscriptions wni 
reference : viyilam, fdyaru, cella (yi) nitila, eppérpetta. 

The plate, showing the Variations of the Arya elultu alpha 
given by Mr. Daniel in his book, is in no way calculated to show that tl 
characters in the Vitatighava plate are more archaic than those foun: 
in the Tanufavi plate. It may also be observed that the Arya character 
employed in the Vifatighava plate resemble best those used in tli 
inscription of Rajendra Caja, dated ap, 1012. Above all, a mere glance 
at the table will show that, of the sixteen types illustrated in the plate 
the one that is nearest to the modern Malayilam alphabet, is that 0! 
the Vitataghava plate. 

Mr. Daniel's contention that Vitataghava is earlier than 
Parkafatavi, on the ground that Vitafaghava is a pure Sanskrit nam 
while Parkatafavi is Tamilized Sanskrit, can in no way be acceptable 
to those who are familiar with the history of the influence of Sanskrit 

Ls 4 if an open vowel while i and wu are close towels. 
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over Malayalam and the mutual relationship of Tamil and Malayalam. 
Of the two names Pirkafatavi and Vitatighava, the one that is 
evidently older is the former. This is proved by the representation of 
voiced aspirates without change in the name Vifatighava and the 
substitution of tenues for the aspirate in Parkaratavi. 

Palwographie evidence, Mr. Daniel contends, especially that afforded 
by the character lu of vatteluttu, also goes to prove that Vitataghava 
is earlier. From the plate showing the variations in the vaftelutin 
alphabet given in Mr, Daniel’s book it seems that Mr. Daniel 
is lubouring under a misapprehension. Otherwise he would not have 
attempted to draw a comparison between the lu of the Vifaraghava 
plate and that in the Tanufavi plate, etc. It is not the Iu found in 
Vitataghavacakravartin’s plate that has developed into the various 
types illustrated in the table given by Mr. Daniel. The truth is that 
the Iw in numbers 1, 4, 5, and 21 is rattelwttu, while the remaining are 
variants of a different kind altogether. They are in reality different 
forms of Dévanagari | (a5) with the addition of the symbol for 
ratteluttu ‘U. That Dévanagari = has been borrowed by other 
Dravidian languages also, is evidenced by the script in Kanarese 
to denote consonant group as #l, gl, ete. 

I, therefore, think that of the four dates satisfying the astronomical 
requirements, A.D. 1320 is the probable date of the grant, in the light 
of the linguistic and palwographic evidences available. 


CONCLUSION 
To sum up, the purport of the document is the grant of the lordship 
of Vaniggrima with the rights and honours pertaining thereto to one 
Ravigovardhana, a member of the Cetti community and a resident 
of Mahdédayarpattanam by Sri Viraraghayacakravartin, on Saturday, 
the 15th March, a.p. 1320. 
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A propos du génitif absolu en vieil indien 
Par H. pe Witimas-Granowska ' 


| Fe: problame de cette espéce de génitif a été traité & fond par 
-F. de Saussure (De l'emploi du génitif absolu en sanscrit, 1581, 
réimprimé dans le Recueil des publications scientifiques de F. de &., 
Heidelberg 1922). Au début du mémoire on lit: ~ Un premier fait, 
constaté depuis longtemps, c’est l'absence du génitif absolu dans les 
monuments de la période védique.” 

La notion “ védique ” ne comprend pas uniquement, chez F. de &., 
la période des Sambitas, mais s'étend plus loin, sur les Upanisads. Aussi 
‘auteur tient-il compte de la Maitrayaniya-Up. et analyse le passage 
oi intervient misato bandhuvargasya, cité par le Diction. de Pétersb., 
mais refuse A cet exemple la validité de témoignage. Remarquons 
cependant que la Maitr.-Up., texte tardif, proche par sa langue clu 
sanscrit classique (cf. H. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der altindischen 
Prosa, p. 33), ne saurait rien prouver pour la période ancienne. 
L’absence ou la présence du génitif absolu est l'affaire du style, propre 
& ce texte. 

Delbriick (Altind. Synt., p. 388, s.) est moms affirmatif, D'accord 
avec Gaedicke (Der Accusativ im Veda, p. 47; Breslau, 1880) il 
voit un génitif absolu dans la phrase du SB. I, 1,4, 15: tdsyilabdhasya 
adi wig adpacakrama * et traduit le groupe au génitif non pas comme le 
complément d'objet indirect (le gén.-possessif), mais comme le corm- 
plément circonstanciel ou plutot comme une proposition circon- 
stancielle subordonnée: “apres qu'il fut immolé.”’” Du méme avis 
est J. Eggeling ; il rend ce passage par: “on his being killed the voice 
went from him.” Aux exemples relevés incidemment par Gaedicke, 
Delbriick ajoute plusieurs autres. Ils se laissent tous analyser de fagon 
formelle, grammaticalement, comme des compléments de nom, mais 
tous voisinent en meme temps AVE lemplot du eénitif absolu tel que 
l'indique de Saussure pour ses groupes A et B (Recueil, p. 278 s.). 

Ce n'est que le voisinage, car la notion de génitif abs. de Altind. 
Synt. est un peu différente de celle que pose “De l'emploi du gen. 
abs."" De Saussure, & l’examen de l'épopée et des textes classiques, 
arrive & la constatation: “ L’action du gémtif ahsolu accompagne dans 


1 This article was intended for Vol. VIII, 2-and 3, the volume dedicated ta 
Sir George Grierson, but it unfortunately arrived too late. 

* Cf. la phrase tout & fait analogue de Nala ef Damayonti, xiv, 12: tasyo dagtasya 
fad ipo kaiprom anfaradéiyate. 





7 le temps Taction principale : ; la premiére n'est jamais donnée cine 
close au moment of la seconde s‘accomplit.” Le sens d'aprés «=! 
exclu. Tel n'est pas le cas dans les tournures du type de tisydlale' «yu 
... ou de apdth taptandrn phéno jayate (AS., p. 390). Non seu| vv 
Taction du géenitif précéde ici l‘action & pri These par le verbum fin ¢um 
(apacakrama, jiyate), mais elle doit étre terminée avant que la secre 
commence. Nous sommes ainsi dans le domaine occupé ave)" 
| _ suceés par le locatif absolu. 

tage De Saussure constate dans le génitif absolu de son groupe A 1 
sorte d’arriére-plan sur lequel le fait principal se détache.’ 1). |e 
-% groupe B, inverse de A, le génitif renferme “ une circonstance esse! |!" 
od i l'action ’, et cette derniére souvent, mais pas toujours —se juss 
malgre existence d'une entrave du fait de cette méme circon-'0« 
essentielle, Ce dernier cas, est seul mentionné par Panini dan: |e 

siitra ii, 3, 38, sasthi canadare, 


i 


= 











tm Ainsi d'un cété lapplication restreinte et tout A fait particulire, 
RB: > spéciale, du génitif absolu, désignée par le grammairien indie ‘| 

| ee autre la notion élargie, due A Vexamen des textes postéries' ® 
Bias, Panini, les épopées, les Puranas et. les contes, créations vivante:. °" 
‘ partie populaires; car c'est la surtout que de Saussure a fait 
recherches. L'observation pénétrante de Gaedicke (op. cit.) © '!° 

| Delbriick (op. cit.) vint ensuite enrichir notre connaissance du aut. 


Cependant 4 mesure qu’on élargit la notion de génitif absolu. |! 
! parait moins nette et on ne saurait toujours distinguer of comme!” 
‘ee le génitif indépendant et oi finit le génitif possessif ou autre. |" 





ie _ ~——s« @ontexte n'est pas dans tous ces cas une garantie suffisante, car 0 
i f - he sommes que trop enclins & juger de la relation entre les group 
a d'une phrase d'aprés nos habitudes de penser et de parler (‘“. . - ' 

is > * view the syntactical relations of one lanw age through the disturbin 


age a -medium of another “* —H. Oertel, The Syntax of Cases in the narrat!’’ 
- and descriptive Prose of the Brihmanas). 

H. Oertel dans son étude minutieuse des Brahmanas et ‘°° 
Upanigads que de Saussure n’av. pas analysés, cite beaucoup d'exemp!ls 
du génitif qui pourrait passer & la rigueur pour absolu sans [etre 
certainement. IT] s'arréte en fin de compte sur un petit nombre - 
quelques uns déja relevés par Gaedicke et par Delbriick—pour !«* 
classer comme de vrais génitifs absolus.? Ils ne disent pas tous 
™ pendant que; plus souvent: “ apres que"; aucunne dit: “ bie! 
que’”; ils sont done contraires & In régle de Saussure et a celle «: 

* Souligné dans le texte, # p, 142 a.8., op. cit. 
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Panini. Et néanmoins l'autenr a raison de ne pas voir en eux que 
des génitifs possessifs. 

On est cependant étonné de ne pas trouver dans cette petite liste 
deux exemples, ou plutét un en double, du Brhad-Arayyaka 2, 4, 4, 
et 4, 5, 5. Le groupe au génitif désigne 1A une circonstance con- 
temporaine & l'action, nommée—injustement mais habituellement— 
 nridcipale ”’ (le groupe A chez de Saussure), il la met en relief et 
rvée en meme temps condition essentielle pour qu'elle pulisse 86 
froduire (le groupe B); de plus, le sujet du génitif est le nom d'une 
/ personne. Autant de traits valables pour un génitif absolu. 

Maitreyi demande & Yajn. de l'instruire. Y. répond: ehy dsva 
rydkhyisyami te vydedksinasya (i me nididhydsasva Br.Ar. 2, 4, 4, 
“ viens, assieds-toi, je vais t’expliquer, mais pendant que je parleral, 
suis-moi bien avec ta pensée “. L'action du verbe dhyai ne peut se 
dérouler qu’é condition de voir s exercer celle du verbe vi-d-caks, elles 
sont simultanées mais il faut que l'une commence avant autre ; 
avant que Yajn. ne se mette 4 parler, Maitreyi n’aura pas i. réfléchir, 
et l'action “ principale” est commandée par l'action “ secondaire “, 
elle Ini est subordonnée. Tl est évident que cette subordination est 
le resultat de la pensée entiére du passage ; elle n'a rien & Voir avec 
le génitif méme. — Le fait est analogue 4 V'indépendance de l'anadara 
du génitif que constate de Saussure p. 280. — On ne saurait considérer 
rydcaksdnasya me comme Vobjet du verbe dhyat ; l'objet serait me 
(si Ton veut construire dhyai avec le génitif), et rydcaksanasya est 
l'attribut de me, Mais la notion qu'implique ce génitif absolu de Br. 
Ar. permet un emploi beaucoup plus large qu'on ne le constate plus 
tard, dans la littérature classique. 

L'autre exemple c’est le méme passage élargi au moyen d'un sub- 
stantif Br. Ar, 4, 5: vaea (a me vyacdksanasya nididhydsasva, La 
présence de l'objet direct, nicam, objet du génitif vydcaksinasya et 
du prédicat nididhyisasva ne change rien a la valeur de la 
tourmure méme. 

Ces deux exemples of l'action du prédicat est simultane i celle 
du génitif, sont A peu prés exceptior elles dans la vieille langue. On 
les a construits aussi réguligrement que ifi cintayatas tasya ayayuh 
striyah Kath. xvin, 356, ou na hi team jivato fasya vanant aganiwum 
arhasi Ram. ii, 101, 3, cités par de Saussure (op. cit.) et par J.8. 
Speijer (Sanskr. Syntax, p. 25). 

La régle générale que le gén. abs. est appliqué avec le sens premier 
de “‘au moment oi” n’est pas toujours observée non plus, meme 
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dans la litterature épique qui fournit le plus grand nombre de «> vas. 
Ainsi dans le 1" chant d’Adiparvan, vers 7 du MBh., chant «': :izine 
incontestablement. tardive, les psi voudraient entendre raco <r le 
MBh.; l'un deux interpelle longuement Siita et finit par ces jiots: 
satnsaitat prcchato mama “ Dis-le fou: récite-le) puisque je ‘« le 
demande” ou: “du moment que je te le demande”, comm ous 
dirions simplement: “je t’en prie.” La relation entre le gén'. «t 
le verbe n’est ni “* pendant que“ ni * quoique ”, ¢’est “* puisgue 
prechato . . . est la subordonnée de cause. Lea sages de la foret Naiisi 
sont supérieurs a Sita, ef. les élokas 8-13. I] n’oserait leur parler =i 
ne I'y autorisaient pas ; prechato . . est une forme polie de commurle- 
ment. On trouverait sans doute plus d’exemples de cette |iree 
application du gén. abs, 

Ainsi la prose post-védique et la poésie épique permetten' ‘lr 
conclure qu'il existait des tournures composées d’un participe prevent 
et d'un nom, tous les deux au génitifl, et ayant la valeur d'un 0!" 
plément circonstanciel ou d'une circonstancielle subordonnée de te!) 
ou de cause, tournures qu'on doit compter parmi les génitifs abso. 

Maintenant si l'on se tourne aux Védas, on y rencontre des phir" 
qui ne sont pas sans intérét pour le probléme qui nous occupe. 

. Ainsi RV. viii, 37, 7a Sydvisvasya sunvatds tatha érnu yathass 
dlreh kérméni kravatdh peut étre traduit: “ écoute S. pressurant |* 
Soma (qui pressure ? quand il pressure ?) comme tu écoutais. \- 
quand il offrait le sacrifice,” mais le contexte et d'autres passages ~’ 
rapportant a Atri ne nous interdisent point une traduction com’ 
celle-ci : “ écoute quand 8. pressure . . . comme tu écoutais lors": 
A. offrait ..." De méme viii, 35, 19a dtrer iva érnutari pirvydstuli 
syawisvasya sunvaté madacyuté “ Vous deux, o ruisselants de madi. 
écoutez l'ancien hymne de 5S. quand il pressure le Soma, comme vou- 
avez écouté .. . etc,”’ 

“ Quand il... ."" s'impose ici pour traduire sunvate. Quant au fa! 
que sru peut avoir l'objet ou génitif (ce serait alors un génitif partitif). 
fait noté par les dictionnaires, il ne change rien. Autant que j'al 
pu voir, c'est A céte d'un participe prés, (qui n’indique pas nécessaire- 
ment le présent mais seulement Ia simultanéité) que éru a été relev’ 
construit avec un génitif; dans tous les cas vérifiables ce génitif du 
participe pouvait étre traduit “ pendant que”, 

D’autres exemples sont plus douteux ; ainsi RV. 38, 9, gopdjih- 





vasya tasthiiso virdpd visve pasyanti mayinah kridni “de G., quand 1 


Best levé, les dieux (ayinah) voient les diverses créations” est 
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incertain, car le contexte, qui semble avoir peu de rapport avec cette 
phrase, ne V'éclarcit pas. Du reste le participe présent est assez 
pen employé dans le RV. ; ses formes sont nombreuses, leur application 
est limitée ; le participe au génitif est Je moins fréquent, et la ov 
on le rencontre il apparait le plus souvent en fonction d'adjectaf. 
Ainsi la matiére & construire le génitif absolu fait défaut. 

Le butin de  Atharva-Veda n'est pas riche, non plus. AV. iv, 2, 8, 
parait sir: dpo vatsdy jandyantir garbham dgre samerirayan—tisyotd 
jdyamdnasyélba dsid dhiranypiyah ; Whitney et Lanman (HOS. vil) 
le traduisent “ The waters, generating a young, set in motion in the 
beginning an embryo; and of that, when born, the foetal envelop 
was of gold". Aussi AV. xix, 62, 1: priydm ma krnw devésu prayer 
rajasu ma krnu | priypii sdrveasya pasyata utd Sadrdé utdryé * rends moi 
agréable aux dieux, ... aux Trois... aussi au 4iidra et & arya, en 
présence de tout (ce qui vit)."” Je me permets ici de ne pas étre 
d’accord avec les traducteurs qui disent : “dear to everything that 
sees, both to Sidra and to Arya.” La strophe entiére construit priyedrn 
ma krnu avec Je locatif (devésu, rdjasu, sidré, Gryé); ily est répété 
quatre fois A titre de procédé stylistique. L’auteur pourrait trés bien 
conserver la mesure du vers avec sarcasmin . . . s'il désirait dire “a 
Végard de, ete.” ; emploi du génitif, seul parmi tous ces locatifs, 
était provoqué par des raisons du sens: “je veux étre agréable ... a 
la face de tout,”’ textuellement “ quand tout (me) regarde ”. C'est 
un génitif absolu. 

On en trouverait plus d'exemples, mais l'extreme concision des 
formules et le style poétique du RV. et de PAY. accumulent les fonctions 
qui devraient appartenir 4 plusieurs mots et en chargent un seul. C'est 
surtout frappant pour le génitif: i lui arrive d'étre & la fois gén. 
posseasif, gén.-datif, gén.-ablatif et gén. absolu, tout cela selon la 
maniére dont on envisage l'ensemble. 

Si peu qu'on puisse tirer des Védas, leur examen est instructit. 
Lorsqu’on est en présence des phrases-types (cette espéce étant tris 
répandue) comme suivantes : sTtdh sinto hpdayari nir dahanti x 34, 9b, 
“(tout en) étant froids, ils brilent le coeur,’ ob le participe est 
Vattribut du sujet, et jaya tapyate Iitavisya hind mata putrdsya 
edratah ked svit x, 34, 10a: “ la femme et la mére du joueur se désolent 
abandonnées, pendant qu'il erre on ne salt oi,” oft le participe attribut 
d'objet peut correspondre 4 notre phrase circonstancielle,—on assiste 
i la naissance du génitif absolu. La formation des tournures plus ou 
moins autonomes, équivalences des propositions subordonnées, était 
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inévitable iad viel) indien. La langue des hymnes, de bonne heure 
stabilisée, était le seul modéle de parler noble. Mais c'était li | .ngue 
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= ‘ey : - de poésie, Son but n’étant pas de faire comprendre mais de fatre sentir, 
el Ba deviner et vor, enfin d'éveiller des associations: elle évitait (ut ce 


cat ui pouvait enlever A la phrase Son caractére rapide et ailé, Cep lant 
‘a pour tracer en grandes lignes, et de facon concise, |"ensemb!. jun 
tableau, elle avait besoin de tournures bréves et nettes qui || isent 





> 
| ee . ii. Synt., i, 292). 


autant et méme plus que ne une prop. subordonnée. C'ét..1t 
ie amb des génitifs et des locatifs absolus. Le premier = est 
ss développé du génitif adnominal (cf, les exemples cités dessus) co me 
sh gree et il est probable que ce fit l'aboutissement—incomp|.' + 
_- sanserit—d'une tendance indo-européenne (cf. Wackernagel, \ 


Lk 
at 


+ eee Mais avant le génitif absolu le vieil indien a deja eu Ie temps «i» se 
ro créer le locatif absolu, dont la valeur concréte et adverbiale « «ite 
> -s«aldé'& fixer son application. Le génitaf, cas grammatical, était vi 


7. a, « 


Fie s'est trouvé inutile 


aay de nature (voir cl-dessus). II se prétait, avec son caractére complexe, 
| a la phrase poétique, toute en sous-entendus : se montrait mois 
| utilisable, parfois dangereux pour la clarté, en prose. C'était autiut 
‘i . ot d'empéchements i vivre, D'autre part la eatégorie de temps pénétr.' 
Eat ile plus en plus le svsteme de la langue, le génitif indépendant dit 
__iuand ” et“ aprés que ” (cf. tdsydlabdhasya chez Delbriick, A.S. '** 
3 dés qu’on voulait souligner le moment de Pact)" 


sans plus, le locatif abs. y suffisait parfaitement ; avec le partici) 





passé, il indiquait l'action secondaire achevée avant l'action princip.'” - 
avec le participe présent — leur simultanéité. Au fur et & mesure |) 
développement des 
au génitif abs., mais le tour verbal cédant dans la langue de plus ¢» 
plus au tour nominal, Je locatif abs. avec son participe pa 
adjectif, convenait bien au Systeme évolué, tandis que le génitif abs.., 
avec Son participe présent A valeur verbale s’est trouvé du cété des 
formes refoulées. Aussi son application devint-elle restreinte et le bor 
usage du temps de Panini I’a réservée aux cas particuliers (anadara). 
La langue plus négligée et plus vivante des épopées et des Puranas 
(cf. les exemples chez de Saussure) n'y a pas apporté beaucoup de 
changement: Ie génitif absolu formé avec des participes moyen: 
ou des participes actifs des verbes indiquant I’état (cint, pag et pareils) 
nest plus qu'une tournure adverbiale, une expression toute faite. 


procédés syntaxiques, cette seconde fonction éch.: 





as passif : 
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Dhola-Marura Duha: A Fifteenth-century Ballad 
from Rajputana 
Is the present conclusion original ? 
By T. Graname BalLey 


THE story of Dholi and Mari is told in a stirring Rajputani ballad 
published in the Balabakhsh Rajpit Caran Pustakmals series. 
It is reviewed on another page of this Bulletin. 

The story of the poem is briefly this. Pingal, the king of Pigal, 
had a daughter called Maravani ; Nal, the king of Narvar, had a son 
named Dhola. During a famine Pingal sought temporary refuge in 
Narvar, where the two rajas betrothed their children to each other. 
Some years after this Nal, reflecting that Pingal lived far away, and 
that the journey to his country was perilous, married his son to 
Malavani, daughter of the Raja of Malva. In due time Pingal sent 
messengers to call Dholi, but the wily Malavani had them killed. 
Ultimately Maravani succeeded in getting a message delivered by 
singers. Dholé was charmed by their description of his early fiancée 
and set out for her country. After some vicissitudes he reached her, 
and they were married. On the return journey Maravani died of snake- 
bite and was restored to life by a jogi. She was nearly seized by a 
Muhammadan chieftain, but was warned by a Gipsy woman, and 
through the swiftness of her camel, which, like Malavani's parrot, 
had the gift of speech, she and Dhola got to Narvar in safety. There 
they all lived in mutual affection, an affection clouded once by 
a domestic disagreement. Each of the wives praised her own country 
and decried that of the other. Dholi supported Maravani, and this, 
rather inconsequently, restored peace. 

This episode, which forms the conclusion of the poem, strikes me as 
unnatural and out of place. The story appears to end properly with 
doha 653, which tells us of their settling down in peace, and says that 
it was God Who had joined them in this happy union. 

Now when we think the poem has come to a suitable ending there 
starts a sudden argument between the two wives about the merits of 
their respective countries. Dhola supports Maravani, whom he 
obviously prefers to this other wife, and his one-sided attitude appears 
to satisfy even Malavani, whom he had failed to uphold. Once again 
the poem comes to an end. The final words closely resemble those of 











doha 653. The two conclusions are alike ; the sense and srl of 
the actual expressions of the last three lines (dohas 673, 674) 1 the 
same as in the previous ending, dohis 651 and 652. Not only ©, but 
three other dohis, Nos. 666-8, are almost letter for letter the © 10 4s 
dohas im an earlier part of the poem. 1 have drawn attention t) ‘hem 
below. 

After Dhola and Maravani reached Narvar in safety, we Te. | ~~ 


(doh 651) Dholai Narvar dviyiti, mangal gdvdi nar 
uchav huvai dyaii ghare, harakhydi nagar apar 
Sdlhkumar bilasdi sadaé kdmin sugun sugit. | 

Dhol4 came to Narvar, the women sing songs of rej Iz 
There was a feast ; he came home; the city rejoiced |. yond 
measure. Salh Kumar (i.e. Dhola) made merry with his \'v" 
virtuous and beautiful. 

The next doha appears to end the story. 
653 Mdravanit ndi Malavani, Dholad tin bhartdr 

ehani mandir rang ramdi, ki jori Kartar. 

Maravani and Milavani, and Dhola their husband lived joy "!¥ 
in one palace; God had made their union. (This hem stich 
reminds us of Tennyson's “‘ marriages are made in heave 

654 ftathhan Malavanit kahdi, “* sdbhali kant surang 
“ sagla des suhdmnd, Mara des virang. 

At that time Malavani says: ae Listen, charming husband ; 

every country is beautiful, (but) Marvar is insipid. 
655 “‘ balaii, baha, desrati, pdni jihd kuwth 

ddhirat kuhakkard, jydii manasd muvdh. | 

“T would burn up, father, a land where the water is in wells,“ 
at midnight there is a shouting as if people had died. 

656 bald, haba, desrdii, pint sandi tati 

| print keriii karandi pri chanddi adhrati (v. 1. steai). ) 

‘] I would burn up, father, a land with anxiety about water, where 

for the sake of water, the husband leaves (the house) “! 
midnight (vy. |. draws). 

657 bali, Dhola, desrati, jai pant kitven 

kikd varand haththra nahi sii ghadha jén. 

I would burn up, Dholi, a land where water is in wells, and wher 
red-coloured hands do not draw it. (ghadha, of doubtful 
meaning ; perhaps connected with H. karhna ; Pj. kaddhve: 
Ks. kadun.) 
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o58 baba, ma deis Marund, sidha evaldh 

handhi kuhardi, siri ghardi, vasii mangle Thalah. 

Father, Thou shalt not give me (in marnage) to Marvar, to simple 
shepherds, axe on shoulder, waterpot on head, to live among 
(the people of) Marusthal (Marviir). 

659 haba, ma deis Marued, var kiari rahest 

hathi kacolati, siri ghardtt, sicanti ya mares. 

Father, thou shalt not give me to Marvar, I will (rather) remain 
virgin from a husband; cup in hand, waterpot on head, | 
shall die drawing water (or watering); (1.€. if I go to 
Marvar). 

660 Maraa, thikdi desrai ek na bhajai rudd 

ical ka avarasandi, hii phakati, kai dd. 

QO Miaravani, in your country, not even one difficulty flees away ; 
there is either journeying (from the country), or lack of rain, 
either hunger or locust. 

661 jin bhi pannag piyana, kayar kantara rikh 

ike phoge chdhyi, hitchd bhdjai bhikh. 

A country in which are (blood)-drinking snakes, and the trees 
are thorns and thorny shrubs; the shade is only ak and leaf- 
less shrubs, and hunger flees by (eating) hitch (thorny plant, 
the seeds of which are eaten). 

662 pahiran-orhan kambala, sathe purise nir 

pan lok ubhdkhara, gadar chai khir. 

For clothing and putting on (only) blankets ; water sixty puris 
deep ; the people themselves wanderers ; milk (only) of sheep 
and goats. (A puris is about four feet.) 

Miravani replies by running down Malva and praising Marvar. 
663 wvalatt Maravani kahai “ Mara des surang 

vija tat sagla bhala, Mélav des wirang. 

In turn (returning) Maravani says “ Mari land is charming ; 
others indeed all are good, (only) Malva land is insipid. 

G64 bald, baba, despa, jahd pdwi sevar 

n@ panthari jhilardi, ni hited laiker. 

I would burn up, father, a country where the water has serdar 
growing in it; (seedr, Hindi shaival, a water plant); neither 
companies of water-women, nor melody at the well. 

665 bald, baba, despiti, jahd phikiriyd log 
ek na disdi goriyd, ghari ghari disai sog. 











I would burn up, father, a land, where the peopl © ~ un- 
interesting ; women are not Seen, even one ; in every | use is 
666 Mari des upanniya, tihdka ki dant suset 
kijh baci gorangiyd, Khanjar jek net. 
This dohi has already occurred as No. 457, where for wp: 0niyi 
we have upanniyd, a better reading, I assume it here. 
Girls born in Marvar, their teeth are beautifully white : they are 
fair as young cranes, and their eyes are like those of > tails 
(or are like wagtails). 


(861 Mari des wpanniyd, sar jydit paddhariyah 


kared kade na bolahi, mith bolaniyah. 

This is almost word for word the deha which we have already | 
No. 484. There the ending is -yih, which is preferable. 

Girls born in Marvar are straight as an arrow, they never - sh 
bitter words, they are speakers of sweet things. 

608 des nivanit, sajal jal, mitha bola loi 

Mara kdmini dikhani dhar Hari diydti tat hoi.” 

This doha, with one word of difference, occurs as No. 485. 

The land is low-lying (therefore fertile), fresh in water. © |‘! 
people speaking sweet words - Marvari women (women | /« 
them) might be in the land of the south, but only if |"! 
gave them. 

Now Dhola speaks and favours Maravani. 

669 des suranga, bhui nijal, na diyd dos Thaldh 

ghari ghari cand-vadanniyd, nir carhai kamldh, 

The land is charming, (yet) the soil is waterless ; do not attribu' 
fault to Marusthal: at every door are moon-faced girls, like 
lotuses which rise to the water (or who ascend to the wate! 
like lotuses), 

670 suni, sundari, ketd kad Mara des vakhidn 

Maravani miliyd pachai janydii janam pravdn. 

Listen, fair one, how much shall I praise Marvar? Since I met 
Maravani I have regarded my life as fruitful. 

This, while a charming compliment to his favourite wife, wa 
depressing to the other. Reading the compliment we think of 
Browning's: | 

The purpose of my being is accomplished “ 
And Tam happy. I, too, Federigo. 


ee 
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jhagrati bhdgat goriyd, Dholai piri sakhkh 

Mara ruliyait hui, pdmi priya parakhkh. 

The quarrel of the fair ones fed away; Dhola supported 
(Maravani); Maravani became happy; she had tested her 


ine 


loved one. 
Malav des vikhoriya, Mara kiya vakhan 


bf? 
Mari sohagin that sundari saqgun sujdn. 
He decried Malva, and praised Marvar; Maravani, beautiful, 
virtuous and wise, became fortunate. 
673 jim madhukar ndi ketaki, jim koil sahkar 


Maravani man harakhiyait tim Dholai bhartdr. 
As the bee and the Keord, as the Aoel and the plaintain, so 
Maravani’s soul rejoiced in Dhola, her husband. 
We are not told how the other wife regarded the situation, and 
the final couplet which follows is unnatural at this point. 
i74 dnand ati, Gehah ati, Narvar mdhe Dhol 
sasnehi sayand tand kalimd rahiyd bol. 
Much happiness, much feasting, Dhola in Narvar; and the story 
of those loving lovers continued in this iron age. 
The sense of this doha is the same as that of No. 655. 


is 
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Phonetic Observations on the Brahui Language 
By M. B. Eweneau 


fi January of 1936 Dr. Ernest Mackay, director of the excavation 

of the American School of Indic and Iranian Studies at Chanhu- 
daro, courteously arranged that I should have the use of a Brahii 
speaker and an interpreter for a number of sessions. The Brahiii, 
Dad Muhammad by name, belongs to the Nichari tribe of the Jhalawan 
division of the Brahiiis.1 Some confirmatory notes were made as well 
with the aid of another of the Brahii speakers working at the 
excavation, of the same tribe and village as Dad Muhammad. The 
notes made were chiefly phonetic. The results in the main need not be 
detailed here; Sir Denys Bray's account is entirely accurate for the 
phonemic system of the language, except, it seems, in one small point 
to be noticed later, and needs to be supplemented only by a few phonetic 
observations, some of which I make in this paper. All examples are 
written phonemically unless indicated otherwise. Accents are not 
written ; all polysyllabic words quoted have a stress accent on the 
first syllable, except [ka?e:k], accented on the second syllable and 
treated in the paragraphs of Bray, i, referred to below when the word 
is quoted, 

The phonetic system of Brahii is, on the whole, sumple and straight- 
forward, and the phonemes show few variants. The fricatives [x] 
and [y], for example, Bray’s kh and gh, are always made in the velar 
position, rather far back towards the uvula, but not involving any 
trilling of or friction against the uvula; they are not advanced in 
position before or after front vowels. Examples: [zap] “eye”, 
[xa:xar] “ fire’, [trax:as] “crack '’ (especially chap on hand or foot 
caused by cold), [xisug] “red”, [xe:xr] “behind”, [lx] “neck”, 
[ti:xta] “ put it down”, [se:xa:] “shade”, [pai{x] “ bark of tree” ; 
[be:y] ‘‘ knead (imperative) ”, [liyie] “ naked”, [yaur ke:s] “‘ think it 
over!" (i: pirya:tta] “I broke it", [zaym|] ‘sword ". 

The two tremulants, Bray's r and r, are respectively [r] and [r]_ 
The former is a voiced trill of two or three or more taps made just in 
front of the alveolar ridge. Examples: (bra:?u:i:] “* Brahui”, [grik] 

\ See Bray, ii and iii, p. 4. References will be made to: Bray, i = The Brihei 
Language, part i, Introduction and Grammar, by Denys de 5. Bray, Caleutta, 
Superintendent Government Printing, Indin, 1900. Bray, ii and iii = The Brahar 
Language, part ii, The Brahii Problem; part iii, Etymological Vocabulary, by 
Sir Denys Bray, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1H. 
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“jump (noun) ”, [irat] “ two”, [ma:r] “ son", [i: pirya:tta] ©! roke 
it”’, [o: truds:a:] “* he choked (in drinking water so that the wat) ime 
out of his mouth)”. This [r] is also lengthened and made wit), ©» 0 
six or More taps (written by Bray rr). This [r:] is phonemically diticrent 
from [r]; e.g. [ara:] “ which ?”’ [?ar-a:] “ (he) tore (it). Wie (r] 
is final the last few taps tend to be unvoiced, e.g. [bir:] “wil!” in 
narrow transcription might be written [birr]. The other tren lint 
[r] 1s, in Dad Muhammad's speech at least, a single-flap sound! | ile 
in the same position as [r], with the fully-voiced downflap |r 
prominently when the phoneme is final or before another cons’ 1. 
Examples: [va:r] “hedge” contrasted with [va:r] “turn, 1)” 
[ro:e] “calf”, plural [ro:rk], [gar] “dismount (imperative) © 1 
trasted with [gar] “take away (imperative) ”’, [i: tare:tta] “I cut". 
[Parde:] “a every day 

The two liquids, Bray's | and th, are respectively [1] and []), |)" 
made just in front of the alveolar ridge. The voiceless lateral is ac." 
panied by a considerable amount of friction. Examples: [al] “rm 
[?a]] “ seize (imperative) "', [?i]] “ fever’, [Pic] “a fly”, [Pi:l] “ respeet 
for a person’s authority *’, [xal] ‘* stone "’, plural [xalk], [xa]] “pal 
[i: xalkeutta] “I beat him”, [xa]ta] “beat him”, [pa:}] ‘mili. 
[me:}] “sheep”, plural [me:tk], [gala] “hail”, (fe:Ja:mba:] “lis 
scorpion "’, 

In forming the dentals [t], [q], and the groups [pt] and [pq] ‘” 
tip of the tongue touches the back of the upper teeth with a certs" 
amount of contact of the edge of the tongue all around the backs of ' he 
teeth. [n], when not followed by [t] or [d], has its contact somewbiit 
further back, probably at the roots of the teeth. [t], (d], and the group- 
(nt) and [nd] are formed by contact of the tongue-tip with the alveolar 
ridge, not, as in the English sounds, by contact of the blade with the 
alveolar ridge. [n] is said by Bray (i, p. 28) to occur in some words no! 
in the neighbourhood of [t] or [4], but I have no examples of it and am 
unable to say anything about its point of articulation. Only a few 
examples need by given to supplement the material contained in tlie 
preceding and following lists of examples: [tu:] “month”, [tu:) 
“fat”, [apt] “ what?” [ko:nd] “cave”, [komt] “wool rug, 
drugget ™, [keo:ndo:] “‘ fowl-ticks ’*’. 

__ The phoneme given by Bray as h is probably to be divided into 
two: a voiceless aspirate [h] and a glottal stop [?]. The former was 
found in a few words only, always intervocalic : fazhae} ‘“ mid- 
Summer "*, [baha:] ** price”, (baha:na] “ excuse”, {paha:r} “wild 
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animal’, Although no words could be found differentiated from 
these merely by the occurrence of [7] instead of [h], yet such words as 
[ta?a:r] “dark”, mo?a:lay] “ soon, in good time", make it impossible 
to set up [h] as a positional variant of [7]. 

(?] occurs initially in all words in which Bray writes h, including 
those for which he gives variants without h, except, it seems, the word 
fara:| “which?” Examples: [?ame:?un] “just in that way”, 
[?a:dgi:] “* hajji’’, [o: ?e:sta] “ he brought it’ [?impa] “do not go , 
(?is] “ashes”, [uff] “camel”, [ust] ‘“heart ”, [?o:r] “ finger’: 
plural [?o:k]. Other examples are to be found in the preceding and 
following lists. 

Examples of intervocalic [*] are : {ka?e:k] “ (fire) 1s dead ” (Bray, 
i, $§ 203, 206), [ke:?alk tam:a:] ~ (he) stumbled and fell”, [pi: ante 
xwa:7isa] “ what do you want 7” [o:?ug] “in that way 7 [pera] 
“ (he) entered ’’, [piz?up] ‘* white", fsavi: afzat) ‘1 don't know ”. 

In absolute final position and before a consonant [*] is very 
weak and hard to hear, being somewhat masked by a very short but 
fully voiced re-articulation of the preceding yowel. Examples : 
[da:?] “ complaint’, [@ro:?] ~ treachery’, {de:?] “ region *. [mu] 
ahead", [po:?] “9°; [ma:*ri;) “ riding camel ’’, [me:?’r] ~ kind- 
ness "", [mi?nat] wages "’, fmo:?fe:f] * deacent ". A comparatively 
large number of words has the vowel [a] preceding [?]. The vowel is 
fronted and raised to a position between [a] anc [e] ; the words are 
viven here with the phonemic transcription {al. Examples : [da°) 
10, [a2] “abode”, [ga?] “‘jibbing”, [ya?] “no”, [ra?] ~ side, 
tiver-bank ” (ef. [ra?at] “* by the hank ’’, with [a] unmodified), [tra*] 
“ sudden start’, [za?]“* flock of kids and lambs" ; fka?v] “ spleen it 
[(ma?r] “dowry settled on wife by husband”, [pa?ra] “ sentry-go 
(pa?re:z] “avoidance **, [sa’t] ~ jewellery *. [fard] “ honey”, [fa?r] 
“ village", (ta?ti: ?urak] “* look inside ”’, [ga?r] “ poison”. 

The diphthongs, Bray's ai, €1, ai, au, are respectively [al], [ae], 
[a:i], [au]. Examples: [aipo:] ~ to-day’, [fair] “ song '' (ba xairat| 
‘welcome !*’; [bag] “ grass’, fantae] “ why!” [sag] “ three” in 
[bi:st 0: sag] “23, [sis o: sae] “99 ** ete. [sagfambe:] ~ Tuesday ", 
[faeta:p] “devil” ; {da:iska:| “up to now " fi: bazife:t] * 1 lost at 
gambling’; [lauz] “language '. (kulau] ‘* message ", {aa} “yes”, 
[aud] ‘small tank’. The word for “ black"? which Bray gives as 
maun was pronounced by my informants [mo:g], homonymous with 
[mop] “face”. So also [do-] ‘in this way” was given for 
Bray’s daun. 











Fin tarkisches Werk von Haydar-Mirza Dughlat 
Von Anmet-ZERI VALID! 


| [J NTER den osttiirkischen Mss. in der Martin-Hartmann-Sammlung 

) der Berliner Staatsbibliothek gibt es ein in Versen (mutaqarib) 
verfasstes Werk namens Gihin-Name (Ms. Oz. Oct. 1704), das in dem 
Verzeichnis Hartmanns (MSOS, vii, 1904, Bd, ii, 8. 10, N. 83) nur als 
.Erzihlung tiber Firuz-Sah“‘ bezeichnet ist. Als ich 1924 diese 
Sammlung nach dem Vorschlag von Prof. Weil katalogisiert habe, 
stellte ich fest, dass es sich hier um ein unbekanntes Werk von Haydar- 
Mirza Dughlat handelt. Die Hs. besteht aus 120 Seiten im 16° und 
die Abschrift ist von einem gewissen Molla ‘Umar ibn Molla Haj 
am 16. Gumadi ii, 1229h. (5. Juni, 1814) vollendet worden. 

Der Inhalt des Biichleins ist eine Erzihlung. Sie lautet: 


Prinz FirtzSah, der einzige Sohn des Kénigs Sihsewir und der 
Kénigin Gihan-Band von der Stadt Sehri-Simin(Silberstadt) verliebt sich 
im Traum in em Madchen aus unbekanntem Lande. Mit dem Geheimnis 
des Prinzen ist nur Firdze-Ray, der Sohn des Wezirs Selim, vertraut. 
Der infolge der Sehnsucht nach dem unbekannten Madchen sebr 
bektimmerte Prinz wird auf einer Jagd durch eine Gazelle in die Wiiste 
gelockt, er verirrt sich und, die Gazelle verfolgend, kommt erzum Schloss 
Gulistan-i-lram, dem Wohnort des unbekannten Madchens. Sie ist die 
Prinzessin Perizad, die Tochter des Konigs Tag-Babt und der Konigin 
Mahrai aus der Stadt Sehri-Zerrin (Goldstadt), dem Lande der Feen. 
Die Bedingung fiir die Heirat, die schlafende Prinzeasin durch wunder- 
volle Mirchen dreimal aufzuwecken, wird vom Prinzen gliicklich erftillt. 
[hm kommen zur Hilfe der Thron, die Weinkaraffe und die Kerze, die 
sich bei der schlafenden Prinzessin befinden. . 

‘uerst erzihit ihm der Thron, wie er, ein Holzstiick aus dem Niltal, 
nach langen Erlebnissen zum Thron geworden ist. Demgegeniiber 
erzihlt der Prinz die Erlebnisse eines Holzes, wie es durch Wundertaten 
eines Gelehrten, eines Goldschmieds und eines Schneiders die Gestalt 
eines schénen, lebenden Madchen annahm. Jetzt entsteht die Frage : 
wem von diesen dreien gehért das Madchen ? = 

- Zum zweiten erzihlt die Weinkaraffe iiber ihre Erlebnisse, wie sie 
als ein Steinfela auf dem Alburuz-Gebirge am Heerweg der grossen 
Eroberer Darius, Alexander u.a. lag und wie sie von einem Steinhauer 
gesprengt, weggeschleppt, behauen, geschliffen, endlich zu einer 
Weinkaraffe geworden, und bis zu den Lippen der Prinzessin gelangt 
ist. Demgegeniiber erzihit der Prinz von einem sehnen Midchen, das 
von einem Damon entfihrt war, von drei Personen : einem Fiirsten, 
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emem kriegerischen Helden und einem Steinschleuderer gerettet wiirie, 
Die Frage ist nun: wem von diesen dreien gehért das Miadche:. 

Drittens erzihlt die Kerze iiber ihre Erlebnisse, wie sie an{sngs 
als ein Schaf zuerst geschlachtet und dann zur Kerze der Prinz:ssin 
gemacht wurde. Demgegeniiber erzihlt der Prinz von zwei Verlic! (cn, 
die nachdem sie von einem Rauber enthauptet waren, von ciiem 
Keisenden wieder ins Leben zuriickgerufen wurden. Dabei «er 
wurden bei der Herstellung ihrer Gestalt ihre Kopfe irrtiimlichers «ise 
verwechselt. Die Frage lautet: wem von diesen zwei verlie ten 
gehort das Miidchen 2 

Um auf alle diese drei Fragen zu antworten, unterbricht «li: 
Prinzessin ihren Schlaf. Der Prinz bekommt die Hand der Prinzes:in : 
er lasst auch seinen Freund, den Sohn des Wezirs, Firiize-Ray in lic 
Sehri-Zerrin kommen, wo auch er ein Madchen namens Nazenin er!.\'t. 
Nach den Hochzeitsfeierlichkeiten in Sehri-Zerrin fuhren Prinz 04 
Prinzessin Perizid nach Hause, wo Firiizsah von seinem alten Vict 
und den Untertanen . von Tiirk und Tagik * nach dem ,, Tiizii!: “ 
empfangen wird, Nach dem Tode des Vaters kommt er auf den Thr. 
Nach hundertfiinfzigjahriger gliicklicher Herrschaft stirbt zum orossecli 
Kummer des Firiziah die Koénigin. Thr Leichnam wird von Fen 
nach ihrer Heimat Sehri-Zerrin gebracht und an einem unbekanntein 
Orte heimlich beerdigt. Firiziih durch den Verlust seiner geliebten 
Frau tief betroffen und vom Gram niedergeschlagen, kann sich mic|\' 
mehr mit den Staatsangelegenheiten befassen. Er schickt seinen Solu, 
den Kronprinzen Farruh-Sewar jn die Sehri-Zerrin, damit er sich iil: 
die Grabstitte seiner Mutter erkundige ; aber alles ist vergebens. Dvr 
; ‘ePzir Firfize-Ray schliigt dem Konig, der clie Staatsfiihrung vyermac!i- 
lissigt, vor, auf den Thron zugunsten seines Sohnes Farruh-Sewir 7 
verzichten. Er nimmt den Vorschlag an. Er begibt sich nachher vo!’ 
Verzweiflung auf die Jagd in die Wiiste, wo er wieder dieselbe Gazelle 
trifft, die ihn friiher zum Schloss Gulistan-i-lram gefiihrt hatte. 51 
fihrt thn jetzt zur geheimen Grabstatte seiner Geliebten, wo auch «t 
seinen Tod findet. 


Im ganzen Buch ist der Verfasser nirgends namentlich erwahnt. In 
seiner Vorrede (8. 2-11) und im Schlusswort (8. 121-125), die ich hier 
beilege gibt er aber das Datum der Abfassung und die Schilderung der 
Umstinde, unter denen das Buch geschrieben wurde, welche verraten, 
dass der Verfasser kein anderer war als Haydar-Mirza, Das Buch ist 
vom Autor selbst Gihdn-Name betitelt und im Ragab des Jahres 
959 (in Buchstaben: «.5_,5), d.h. 27, i-25, ii, 1533, im Pferdejahr 
vollendet worden (S. 124, v. 10-12). Diese Tage, in welchen er offenbar 
hur den Schlussteil geschrieben hat, gehdrten, wie aus 8. 124, v. 1- 
S. 125, v. 3, hervorgeht, zu der schwersten Zeit seines Lebens. Er 
konnte sich damals nur durch die Erinnerungen an das Vergangene 
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trésten. Nach den Ausfiihrungen in der Vorrede und im Nachwort 
ist der Verfasser beim Chagan oder Chan Osttiirkestans (Sa‘Td-Chan, + 
den er aber nirgends mit Namen nennt) so beliebt, wie Ayas bei Mahmid fe 
von Gazna (8. 8, v. 6); auch sein dichterisches Pseudonym war Ayaz 3 
(8. 122, v. 4). Er war mit dem Chan schon im ,, Vilayet “ (5. 5, v. 5), . 
dass in der Sprache der damaligen Tirken und Tagiken Turkestans + 


., bebaute Bezirke und Stidte von Mawerannahrim” heist, 
zusammen. Dann haben der Chan und er (der Verfasser) emen Feldzug 
gegen Andigin unternommen (8. 6, v. 10). Von hier aus sind sie mit 
ihrem Heer weiter gegen den Herrscher von Kaschgar, Ababekir- 
Mirza gezogen, um den Thron, der den Vorfahren des Chans immer 
eehérte, zuriickzuerobern. Kaschgar und Chotan wurden besetzt. 
Ababekir wurde in die Flucht geschlagen und anf dem Wege nach 
Tibet festgenommen und getitet (8. 6, v. 11-8, 8, v. 2). Dies sind also 
die Ereignisse, die Haydar-Mirza in seinem Tarikh-i-Rashidi (tranal. 
by Denison Ross, 8. 241 f., 247 f., 310-325) so ausfiihrlich schildert. 
Dann erzahit der Verfasser tiber eine Abordnung aus Badahsan, die 
gekommen sei, um sich fiber das traurige Schicksal ihres Landes zu 
beklagen, dass niimlich Badah&an sich in einem Zustand der Anarchie 
befinde und, fallsesnicht von SeitendesChan von Kaschgar besetzt wiirde, 
in die Hinde der Ozbeken fibergehe. Der Chan entschliesst sich, dieser 
Bitte nachzukommen. Er ziehe mit seinem Heere nach BadahSan, 
wobei er den Verfasser mit einer Vorhut vorausschickt. Der Verfasser 
kommt nach BadabSan und dort erinnert er sich, dass er hier bereits 
19 Jahre vorher gewesen war, Er fihrt weiter aus, dass von seinen 
damaligen Freunden in Badahaan niemand mehr da war, und dass erin 
den schlaflosen Nachten diese Erzihlung in Versen niedergeschrieben 
habe (8. 9, v. 10-S. 11, v. 5). Dies ist die zweite Expedition des Sa‘id- 
Chans im Jahre 1528 von Yarkend aus nach Badahéin, wo Haydar- 
Mirza tatsichlich mit einer Vorhut (Manghalay) vorausgeschickt worden 
war (vel. Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 8. 387 f.). Sa‘td-Chan und Haydar-Mirza 
haben bei dieser Unternehmung ,, Qal‘ai-Zafar “*, die Hauptstadt von 
BadahSan drei Monate lang ohne Erfolg belagert. Von diesem Feldzug, 
tichtiger Streifzug, Sa‘id-Chans erwihnt auch Babur als von einem 
undankbaren Vorgehen seines Neffen, demgegentiber er so viel Gutes 
In den schwierigen Zeiten seines Lebens getan habe (Edition Ilmenski, 
01-3), Auch die Bemerkung, dass er (der Verfasser) 19 Jahre vorher 
m Badahsin unter seinen Freunden gewesen war, die nicht mehr da 
sind, stimmt mit den Einzelheiten des Lebens Haydar-Mirza’s iiberein. 
Tatsichlich war er vom Ende des Jahres 1508 bis zum Ende des Jahres 
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1509 in Badahsin, er weilte damals in Qalai-Zafar bei seinem 0: | 
dem Temuriden Han-Mirza (5. Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 215, Zzl), der im 
Jahre 1528 nicht mehr am Leben war. 

Der Verfasser hat das Schlusskapitel spiiter, wie schon erw.i!. 
im Januar-Februar des Jahres 1533 vollendet. Zu dieser Zeit war |! « 
dar-Mirza in Kaschmir. Sa‘id-Chan hat ihn bei seiner Expedition 1ich 
Tibet von Tubra aus mit Heer von 2000 Mann nach Kase!iir 
beordert. Der Chan selbst zog nach Yarkend ab und starh unter -- 
am 9. Juli 1533. Haydar-Mirza ist nach Kaschmir im Winter uni » 

im Gumadi II (beginnt 26, xii, 1532) gekommen und bis zum Saw wal 
(Mai 1533) dort geblieben, Den Schlussteil des Gihan-Name volleni ‘« 
er also unmittelbar nach der Ankunft in Kaschmir. 

Das Werk ist geschichtlich und sprachlich sehr interessant. [-' 
Verfasser sagt am Schluss 8. 124, v.3, dass die Erzahlung seinen eige)™' 
Erlebnissen entsprach. Damit meint er offenbar das Hauptmom:'' 
in der Erzihlung, wonach ein Herrscher, der nicht mehr den Sto \' 
fiihren konnte, gezwungen war auf seinen Thron zugunsten sei’ - 
Sohnes zu verzichten und sich in die Wiiste zu begeben. Daraus ka’ 
man ersehen, dass auch sein Herrscher Sa‘id-Chan die Expedition 2! 
Tibet (1532-3) nicht ganz freiwillig unternommen hatte. Sa‘id-(hi 
hat wiihrend der letzten Jahre seiner Regierung die Staatsfiihru' 

hlassigt (er trank viel) und dabei hat sein energischer 50! 
Abdurraiia offenbar immer mehr Ansehen gewonnen.  Geschic!i' 
lich gesehen ist auch die Bemerkung interessant, dass der Feld: 
Sa‘id-Chans im Jahre 1528 ein Zuvorkommen vor der Eroberun 
BadahSins durch den Ozbeken bedeutete, 

Das Werk zeigt ausserdem, dass Haydar-Mirza im Tiirkischen e1" 
ausgezeichneter Dichter gewesen ist. Seine Sprache ist, wie die seine’ 
Zeitgenossen Babur und Saybag-Chan, einfach: die Schilderunge" 
sind klar und lebendig. Er hat eine Erzihlung, urspriinglich vielleich' 
eine indische,' durch die von ihm eingeschobenen Bilder aus dem Leben 
der Herrscher Tiirkestans zu einem tiirkischen gemacht. Untertancn 
des Konigs Firiziah sind ,, Tiirken und Tagiken “, die Zeremomen 
sind in ,, Tiiztik “* (Traditionsgesetz) vorgeschrieben. Besonder= 
interessant und lebendig ist die Schilderung der Jagd (8. 26-27). 
Dort dirigieren die uns in der Geschichte der Djagataier und 
Temurs wohl bekannte ,, tawadi’s“, die Sdhne der ,, Bek’s * 
bilden bei der Jagd einen besonderen ,, quram “ (Gruppe, Abteilung). 








* Vgil. a.B. P. Kretechmer, in WZKM. B. 37 (1030) 8. 15 f. 
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Interessant sind die Termini und Ausdriicke ,, tufqal “, ., tiiziik 
tirgeledi**, ,, firgadin qalmaq*’, ,, yibardi titi her sari bes qonaq “. 
Merkwiirdigerweise sehen wir in der djagataischen Sprache Haydar- 
Mirza’s, so wie in der des Saybaq-Chan Spuren des Westtiirkischen, z.B. 
olub, durur, statt bolub und twrur, dazu die Auslassung der Vokale. 
Saybaq-Chan hat bei seinem Feldzuge gegen die Chane der Qazaq 
(Kirgizen) den Alexanderroman des westtiirkischen Dichters Ahmedi 
bei sich Es ist méglich, dass Sa‘id-Chan und seine Umgebung sich 
auch fiir die westtiirkische Literatur interessiert haben; genau 80 
wie wir dagegen den Vers des westtiirkischen Dichters Fodilt : 
z.B, mit dem des Sa‘id-Chan : e 

ee cafiete © eles are 3 

oe sa IF IS cby5y Shs OA 

je palate Cha Chie gm Abs IF os G 
vergleichen kénnen. Babur in Indien, Saybaq-Chan in Westturkestan, 
Sa‘id-Chan und Haydar-Mirza in Osttiirkestan waren, trotz der 
politischen Gegensiitze, Angehdrige ein und derselben Schule in der 
djagataischen Literatur und standen offenbar auch mit den 
literaischen Stroémungen der Tiirken Westasiens in Fiihlung. 





 Daraber in ,, Mihmannime-i-Bubiri “ von Fadlullah ibn Ruzbehin al-Tsfahant, 
Hs. der Nuri-Osmaniyeh in Istanbul, N. Heil, f. 131b. 

® Diwin-i-Fudali, Istanbul, 1925, «. 43. 

1 Bei Denison Ross, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 8. 138 ist dieser Vers, wie auch die andere, 
A secre] may 
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The Arabic Theatre in Egypt 
By Nevin. Barrour 
PART IU 
THe PLays 


"TRANSLATIONS and Adaptations—As has been stated in the 

preceding article, most of the plays produced in Egypt from 
1875 to 1914 were translations or adaptations of European originals. 
Shakespeare was amongst the first to’ be utilized, and a version of 
Othello, with the title 3 al! «lll .! sits] was played by al 
Qurdahi. It is difficult to form a clear idea of what these early 
performances were like; but it is obvious that the very amateurish 
production, the frequent oriental songs and the changes to suit 
local taste must have resulted in something very different from the 
productions of Shakespeare that are current in England to-day. 
Shaikh Salima used to take the part of Romeo in a translation 
of Romeo and Juliet (cJa> 5 5+3 2 3) ¢La!l -l4g+) made by 


Najib al Haddad. Hamlet (21) was-played by both al Qurdahi 
and Shaikh Salama in a version made by Tanyiis “Abdi. After 
Jiirj Abyad’s return from Europe, he appeared in several plays 
of Shakespeare in translations by Khalil Mutrin.! These are highly 
praised, notably Macbeth (25 +), Hamilet (24), and Othello 
(Alec): Another version of Hamlet, with the title oc. was 
published by Simi al Jardini in 1922. A version of the Tempest 
(Acmerlall), by Dr. Abii Shadi, was published in 1929, and the same 
play has been produced by Fatima Rushdi’s company in a version 


* Specimens in the MS. of Taufiq Habib, pp. 116-15. 

* Khalil Mutrin rejects alJ| “Uc as the original of the name ** Othello on the 
grounds that this name is never used by Moroccans. He suggests | Jee as an 
affectionate diminutive from (ble (“ Unadorned"), suitable to a dark-skinned 


Moroccan whose mother, at any rate, was probably a negro slave. ‘‘al Akhbiir,” 26th 


April, 1916, 
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by Ahmad Rami. Other Shakespearean plays produced in cent 
times are the Taming of the Shrew and Julius Cesar in a © rsion 
by Mahmiid Hamdi. A translation exists of King Lear, thoug) the 
play has not been produced. Moliére was also amongst the fir-t to 
attract attention, though he does not seem to have been as po) ular 
as Shakespeare, Al Qurdahi played L’ Avare (al Bakhil) in a trans! tion 
made by Najib al Haddad, and a version of Le Médecin malic |i, 
with the title “ at Tabib ”, was made by Iskandar Habgilli (!). ! «re 
exists also a volume, printed about TOO, contaming four play 4 of 
Mohére in colloquial verse, by ‘Uthman Bey Jalal. Other autlor 
who were put under contribution include Corneille, Racine, ¥1tor 
Hugo, Dumas, and in more recent times Rostand, Bourget, and many 
other modern French playwrights! 

The second stage was the adaptation of modern pieces t» 
Egyptian setting. This is done in its simplest form by moving the = ne 
from London to Cairo, by the metamorphosis of John into Mubami «1, 
Mary into Fatima and the making of any other slight alterations w'\"! 
seem imperative, As it is at present impossible for a foreign dram." 
to enforce any claim for royalties in Egypt, such plays can be prov’ red 
cheaply; were they more expensive the Egyptian theatre coul’ © 
afford to present them, Sometimes the name of the original au!) 
is mentioned, sometimes it is not. A piece entitled Bayyimi Efe, 
which is simply a translation of the well-known French play Le /' 
Lebonnard, was produced by the Ramses Company in 1932-5; |" 
this case not only was no mention made of the original author, but the 
piece was described in the programme as “ from the pen of Hasan \! 
Baradi, a play Egyptian in action, Egyptian in language, Egypt" 
in its circumstances, Egyptian in everything’? The adaptations 4!” 
in general well done ; a tolerably Egyptian atmosphere is often sucee=" 
fully substituted for that of the original. Special mention should be 
made of the adaptation of Mr. Knoblauch’s Kismet, played by Fatim 
Rushdi's company under the title “A Night from the Thousan’ 
Nights” (“Laila min al Alfi Laila”), one of the most enjoyabl: 





* The following translations have appeared in a series published under the auspi™ 
of the Ministry of Education (1932-3). Shakespeare “ Al Malik Lir,"” translated 
Ibrahim Ramzi; “ Tarwid an Namira" (Taming of the Shrew), translated by [brahim 
Ramzi; Moliére,“ Tartif"; heen, (hosts and An Enemy of the People; Corneille. 
Cinna, translated by Khalil Mutran; Victor Hugo, Hernani; Banville, Gringoire. 

* Programme of Ramses Theatre, undated. I have been told that the phrase “ fro™ 
the pen of" should be regarded as an indication that the piece is not original; but 
it seems unlikely that the ordinary playgoer would so understand it. 
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pieces given in Cairo.' The work of the adapter, Mahmiid Bairam at 
Tiinisi, partly consisted in pruning the excess of “ Eastern” verbiage : 
and imagery with which the English author sought local colour. The = 
success of the performance was then due to the admirable acting of Ses 

‘Aziz ‘Td and Fatima Rushdi in the parts of the Beggar and his daughter 8 





Najaf, combined with the excellent use the adapter has made of the s" ~ ‘ 
Egyptian vernacular. As an example of the latter, we may take the a <. 
opening of the third scene of the first act, where the Beggar's daughter FF 


secks an excuse to get rid of her duenna for a few minutes. The 


English version reads :— 


Marsinah : The sun grows hot. 

Narjis: How's thy border? Will it be done by noon prayer? [To = 

promised it to the merchant. 

M.: I hear, Narjis, I hear. Hast thou any yellow wool ? 

N.: Yellow? Yellow? Did I not give it to thee erstwhile ? 

M. (hiding the yellow wool): "Twas red thou gavest me. 

N.: By the life of thy youth, O Marsinah, ‘twas yellow. 

M.: Look thyself. Thou seest I lack it to finish the pattern. 

N.; Alas! What's to be done ? What's to be done ? 

M.: Run to the wool market, O good Narjis. 

N.: All the way to the wool market ? 

M.: "Tis none so far for one as sprightly as thou, O sweet Narjis. Thou 

didst promise it to the merchant—remember ! 7 

N.: I could have laid an oath with the All-seeing there was yet another 

strand of yellow. 

.: Couldst thou in sooth ? 

: Well-a-day! There’s nought for me but to go. We must finish 
the work or the money's lost ...And O Marsinah! No looking 
out of windows or over walls. 

M.: By Lady Fatima’s life of light! What dost thou suppose ? 

N.: Think of thy father. Thou knowest how he fears for thy safety. 

Was not his first wife stolen? His son slaughtered ? Art thou 
not the last of his race? Is not thine own mother in the tomb of 
eternity ? I tell thee, should one folly on thy part reach thy 
father’s ears, “twere the undoing of us both. 

M.: Fear nought, O dear Narjis.? 

' An abbreviated and unsatisfactory version of Kismet in the classical language 


has also been played, eg. by a touring company under ‘Abdullah ‘Ukasha, 
* Kiemel, E. Knoblauch, Methuen, 1912, pp. 42-3. 
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It cannot be doubted that the rather stilted English of the original 
has gained immensely in the translation into the lilting and expressive 
Egyptian colloquial. 

Revue.—As has already been mentioned, the Egyptian populace 
has a special talent and liking for a type of entertainment called 
* Revue” or ‘“ Franco-Arab” or “ Operette "’. In this type of enter- 
tainment the story is little more than an excuse for introducing popular 
comedians in their favourite situations. Imitations of foreigners talking 
Arabic are always popular, in particular the Turkish aristocrat, the 
Greek grocer or cabaret keeper, the Maltese pedlar, and the English 
tourist talking with his dragoman. The Azhar Shaikh also comes in for 
his share of mockery ; and I have seen represented eight Bishops of 
un Eastern rite in full robes who, after being summoned to interpret 
a royal dream, left the stage in a burlesque danse de ventre ; this was, 
however, greeted with hisses by a part of the audience. The pieces 
played by ‘Ali al Kassar are of this type; one of the more original 
is entitled “‘ Egypt from the Hijra until to-day". The opening scene 
is laid beside the Great Pyramid at sunrise. “Alial Kassar is discovered 
in the guise of an Arab soldier who has been sleeping since the time of 
‘Amr ibn al ‘Ast. He is awakened by a lady with a papyrus staff, who 
personifies Egypt. She relates to him succinctly, in Classical Arabic, 
the history of Egypt from the time he fell asleep until the present day. 


Peg sl tll. 
* From MS, kindly lent by Mme Fitima Pushdi. 
VOL. Vit. parr 4. ot 
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As she reaches each period, the scene changes and a typical epis™! | 
that epoch is represented, passing rapidly from a half-serious ope 
te burlesque. The nine scenes represented the times of the Khoi 
Mu‘awiya, the Abbasides, the Tilinids, the Ikhshidite dynasty. | 
| Fitimiyyin, Salah ad Din, the Mamelukes, Napoleon, and finally | 1 
reign of King Fi'id, typified by a beach scene at the Casino >i1 
‘Stefano at Alexandria. This performance lasted one and a half hw. 
being followed by varieties. 
An example of Egyptian operette in its highest form is avatli''" 


eon SS, 


_— i, 








to the reader in the entertaining and poetical piece called “‘ The Ten af 
monds” (al ‘Ashra at Tayyiba"’), which the late Muhamn! 

Rainer constructed on the theme of “ Bluebeard "2 
il 


Melodrama.—The responsibility for the introduction of this for 
of entertainment to the Egyptian stage seems to fall on Yisuf Wa! \. 
who is its chief exponent and himself author of some of these piece 
A synopsis of the most popular of them, Aulad al Fugara’* will suilice 
to give an idea of the sentiments and construction of the rest. 

Act I—A rich Pasha, living in Cairo, maintains in his house |\\s 
impecunious brother and the latter's family. The Pasha’s son sedu:'~ 
his girl cousin and then abandons her to make a match indicated ‘> 
him by his father. To get rid of the girl cousin, who is expecting “ 
child, the Pasha marries her off to another poor relation, an hones! 
fellah from the provinces. 

Act IT (Some months later).—A girl child having been born, th: 
honest fellah discovers that it is not his. He is counselled by his esther t 
to submit humbly (‘* We are poor people "—aulad al fugari). Tl 
Pasha's son arrives at this moment and proposes to carry on his 
relationship with his cousin. Her brother comes in and learns the truth. 
The Pasha arrives and there are general recriminations. Finally th« 
brother snatches a gun belonging to the Pasha’s son and wounds him. 

Aet IIT (Fifteen years later).—The brother has come out of prison 
and has taken to cocaine, The honest fellah has spent his time searching 
for his wife, who has concealed herself with the child on account of the 
scandal. The wife and her daughter, called Bamba, are working 1" 
a low bar, in which this scene is laid. Bamba is very unhappy; t° 
Greek proprietor of the bar threatens to dismiss her for refusing t 
make herself agreeable to a drunken client. Her uncle, the cocaine 

1“ aim he Rehey ait wet a hs iro, 1341, 
, Masrab al Misri" (vol. iii, Mu'allafat Mubammad Taimiir). Cairo 
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fiend, arrives to buy cocaine from the Greek proprietor. The honest 
fellah also arrives, still searching for wife and child, and by chance sits 
at a table with Bamba, not knowing that she is his own daughter for 
whom he ts searching. There also arrives a young effendi called Ra’iif, 
son of the seducer of the first act, grandson of the Pasha; he is still 
at school and has fallen in love with Bamba, having no idea that she is 
his half-sister. She confides to him that she is unhappy because she 
was married to a brute who was the cause of her taking to this life, 
and because she is suffering from syphilis. A little later on in the 
evening Bamba, in order to get money to pay for treatment for her 
illness, steals her father’s pocket-book, without, of course, realizing 
that he stands in any other relationship to her than that of a casual 
chent. The theft is discovered and the police arrive; by a remarkable 
coincidence the officer in charge of the police is the father of Ra’if 
and Bamba, the seducer of the first act. The relations now recognize 
one another in a series of heart-rending scenes. Incidentally, this act 
introduces Yiisuf Wahbi'’s well known presentation of a drug fiend, 

a scene where a comic English tourist and his wife are brow-beaten 
by their dragoman, and another in which an Italian girl, having 
been sold for fifty guineas by a souteneur, whose mistress and source 
of livelihood she has been for some years, to another souteneur whom 
she hates, takes poison. 

Act IV (A few weeks later),—A miserable hovel, in which Bamba’s 
uncle, recovered from his cocainomania, is looking after her. Her illness 
has made rapid progress; she is frightfully disfigured, and is only 
able to crawl about the eenee on all fours. Uncle and niece are to be 
turned out of the house, because the landlord wants it for his son's 
honeymoon and because the neighbours complain of the infectious 
disease housed there. The sound of church bells is heard; Bamba 
complains that nobody ever taught her to pray. In any case, being a 
Muslim, she hates church bells, and would like to hear a muezzin. 
Various members of the family from earlier acts appear, including the 
Pasha, now repentant, his son the seducer of Act I, and his grands 
Bamba’s half-brother. The latter goes out to fetch flowers for Banik 
Left alone with her uncle, Bamba asks him to put her out of her misery. 
He consents: she asks him first to read her a few verses from the 
Qur'an. Having done so he smothers her on the bed with a pillow, after 
which he himself goes raving mad. 

Similar to this piece are “al Jahim”, “ een tt, " “Thn as 
Sifah,” “ Aulid adh Dhuwat,” “ Banat al Yaum,” “as Salib wal 





A 
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Hilal" (a Copto-Muslim love story, forbidden by the censor). T)« best 
that can be said for these melodramas is that they fill the thea’: and 
give it some much needed financial support ; moreover, those wl. can 
stand the succession of horrors will be rewarded by seeiny -ome 
excellently acted scenes and some bizarre aspects of Egyptian lif uch 
as the “ Zar’ in the first act of ““ Aulad al Fugara’ * and the welding 
in “al Jahim ”’. 

Aomantic and Historical Plays.—Two romantic and four hist: "ical 
pieces were played during the season of 1932-3. The two ron utic 
pieces were old favourites ; Of the historical pieces, one was {irs 
produced in 1931, and three were new, The two old favourite: “ere 
Salah ad Din, a stock piece of the company of Munira al Mali: va. 
and “al Badawiyya’. The latter piece, written by Ibrahim Ra: i. 
was first produced in 1918 by the company of ‘Abdurrahman [tv\-\\i, 
by whom it is still occasionally played. The theme is the carryii. off 
of a Beduin girl by the Khalifa al Amir bi'ahkami-llab, and ie" 
resistance; this gives scope for the uttering of many exalted 
sentiments, somewhat in the style of the Spanish playwright Loy ‘| 
Vega, without the poetry which lifts the latter into the realms of £'"s" 
literature. In fact, “al Badawiyya " is in the tradition of “al Mari 4 
wal wafa’”’ of Bairiit of the eighteen-eighties.? Of the historical pi" 
the first in date and in some ways the best is “ al ‘Abbasa Ukht Harun 
ar Rashid "’ by Mahmid Badawi? This play deals with the fa!’ af 
the Bani Barmak. The author accepts the story of the marriage 0 
Ja‘far to the sister of the Khalifa, but gives ito nly a secondary pr 
in the Khalifa’s decision to rid himself of his too powerful Wazir. |i" 
play is straightforward and distinguished by a fair sense of the theatr- 
The first act shows Ja‘far conspiring against the Khalifa and releasine 
the ‘Aliyyid prisoner, having rejected the counsel of his father Yaby' 
Incidentally we are introduced to an entertaining Majlis of the Waz'" 
with the poets whom he patronizes. The second act takes place in the 
private rooms of the Princess al ‘Abbisa, Ja‘far with difficulty 
persuades her to accept his point of view. Noteworthy in this act i* 
the pretty scene where Ja‘far and the Princess play a game of ches*. 








_* Matha‘at as Saqir, 1922 (classical), Ibrahim Ramai is author of “ al Hakis 
bi'amri-lah m  Abtal Mansiira,”’ and various other adaptations; and also of an 
amusing sketch in the colloquial, * Dukbul al Hammiim mugh zai Khurdju," produce! 
in 1017 and printed in 1924, al Matba‘at as Salafiyya. Ae 

There also exist in print several romantic plays, apparently adaptations, by 
‘Tamil al Babri, e.g. “ Sajin al Qasr", * Qitil Akhthi,”" Matha'at az Zahra, Haifa, 1927- 
Frinted in Cairo, 1931 (classical), 
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The third act takes place in Hariin ar Rashid’s palace and shows 
Hariin’s suspicion of his minister increasing until he decides upon his 
overthrow. The fourth act, again in the Princess's apartments, reveals 
the failure of Ja‘far's plan, the arrival of the Khalifa, the execution of 
Ja‘far, and the pardoning of al ‘Abbiasa herself and her little son, A 
second historical piece, “‘ Shajarat ad Durr,’’' by the same author, 
was produced by the Ramses company in the season of 1952-3. The 
author has followed the historical authorities closely and tells in an 
unpretentious way the events of Shajarat ad Durr’s life from the death 
of her husband al Malik as Salih to her assassination of Aibak in the 
Cairo citadel. Unfortunately a certain prosiness, which was apparent 
already in ‘‘ al ‘Abbisa *’, is here more accentuated, so that the play 
fails to grip at any point. Nevertheless, its theme makes the play 
interesting to those who care for the history of medieval Egypt. 
The remaining two pieces were amongst the four which shared the 
second prize in the dramatic authorship competition of 1932. The first, 
“al Hadi,” ® by ‘Abdullah ‘Afifi, concerns the reign of the Khalifa 
of that name. The author, as was perhaps natural in a former pupil of 
al Azhar, exalts the character of al Hadi and represents him as 
struggling against the efforts of his mother to distract him with dancing 
girls and other worldly diversions in order that she may continue to 
direct the affairs of State herself. Frustrated in her efforts, she causes 
him to be strangled, The author has not yet a very developed sense of 
the theatre; the opening dialogue between two maidservants and the 
wailing at the end are too long. But he too can tell a story in a straight- 
forward way, while his language is virile and poetic. The play therefore 
was interesting and fairly successful. The last piece * was by the young 
poet ‘Adil al Ghadban, recently passed out of a Jesuit college. 
Sympathizing probably with the nationalist aspirations of modern 
Egypt, his thoughts naturally turned to a Pharaomic subject, the 
expulsion of the Hyksos Kings. The author prefaces his play with 
list of historical sources, but the difficulties of reconstructing the 
atmosphere of a little-known period were evidently too great for him. 
Moreover, he appeared to have been influenced unhappily by the 
classical French drama, so that his piece was little more than a series 
of isolated declamations, of which the style was in itself good, but quite 
insuflicient to create a play. 
' Printed in Cairo, 1933 (classical). 


* Matba‘at al Ma‘arif, Cairo, undated (classical). <a 
* Abmus al Awwal au Tani ar Ro‘dt, a) Matba‘at al ‘Agrivya, Cairo, 1933 (classical), 
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Plays of Modern Life.—Several of these plays deal with the st-y of 
4 girl of good family who is married to a man for whom she dow. not 
care. In the first act the heroine is already miserable ; in the «ond 
she is desperate ; in the third she dies of consumption, by poisi.), 01 
by setting herself on fire. Of this general type are “ Fatin: ” 
produced in 1931, by Mahmid Kamil; Gharizat al Mara’,”*: produce 
in 1931 by “Abd al Qadir al Mazini, and “ Samira ” (1933), by Ra 
Hafiz. A certain number, however, show greater imaginative power, 
and are enlivened by interesting dialogue. Of these we may ‘ote 
“ Quliib al Hawanim "’ (1933), by Muhammad Khirshid. This i: +) 
story of a married couple who have each a lover; as the plot deve'ps 
the husband and wife come to understand each other's point of view. 
In the end, the husband divorces his wife, so that he can marry the »irl 
he loves; while the wife’s lover is very reluctantly persuaded to (urn 
his mistress into his legal wife. The situations are possible snd 
interesting, the dialogue entertaining and the conclusion satisfact'"’. 
There also exist in print two plays of Ibrahim al Misri which »-'! 
deserve attention. The first is “ al Ananiyya ” (produced in 192°). 
This is the story of a wealthy and completely selfish Pasha “'”. 
having divorced two previous wives, has now decided to marr: 4 
young girl in addition to his present wife. The latter, determine! ‘” 
prevent the marriage, succeeds in bringing together her stepson ('!' 
Pasha’s son by a former wife) and the girl in question, and in causi 
them to fall in love with one another, In the end the Pasha is inde! 
to give up his design, but not until every member of the family !:- 
suffered. The play gives a striking picture of uncontrolled egoism | 
a family where the impact of Western civilization has destroyed tli 
sanctions of Islam without creating anything else to take their plac 
The second is ‘‘ Nahwa an Niir "4 'This deals with the life of a young 
Journalist, Muhsin, who sacrifices all worldly interests in order to 
guard his independence and socialistic ideals. He is forced to live i” 
poverty ; when a rich newspaper proprietor at last offers him a goo! 
post, with the necessary guarantees of independence, he discovers tha! 
his supposed benefactor is really his wife's lover, and that his younge' 
brother, whom he has brought up with endless difficulties, is another 
aspirant to her favour. Having refused the offer and ordered 


" 
cod 
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| Matba's Jaridat ay Sabah, Cairo, undated (colloquial). 
: Matba'at as Siyiisa and Matha‘at as Sabah. Both Cairo, undated (classical j. 
Printed in“ al Fikr wal ‘Alam ”, Cairo, 1933 (clansical), 
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wife and brother from his house, Muhsin is left alone on the stage, half 
delirious. .As at last he decides to struggle on at all costs “* towards 
truth, towards freedom ... towards the light’, a shot is heard, and 
Muhsin discovers that his brother has committed suicide. The piece 
is gloomy, but undoubtedly powerful ; unfortunately the theatrical 
managers did not see their way to produce it, possibly because the play 
could only appeal to the small minority of the Egyptian public who 
would appreciate a play in the style of Ibsen or Strindberg. It was 
presumably on this account, and also perhaps because of the socialistic 
views of the hero, that the play was not awarded a prize in the dramatic 
authorship competition. 

Another interesting play of family life is “adh Dhabaih"? 
(produced in 1925) by the late Antiin Yazbak. This piece, like “al 
Aniniyya ", treats of the misfortunes which befall a son owing to the 
self-will of his father. The principal character Is a retired general of 
the Egyptian Army, not unkindly but determined to have his own way, 
As a young officer, he loved an Egyptian girl, then forsook her to marry 
a European, The experiment has not been successful : the desire of his 
wife to “ be free ’’ causes never-ending friction. When the Pasha’s 
son is already a young man, the old general can stand this life no more, 
abandons his European wife and returns to the love of his youth. This 
experiment is as unsuccessful as the first ; the son finds the separation 
of his parents unbearable, and in the end commits suicide. The play, 
apart from one exaggerated coincidence, is well constructed ; much of 
the dialogue is well written. There is an interesting passage in which 
the Pasha explains his grievances against his European wife. ~ Your 
second person plural,” he says, “has driven me mad” ; meaning his 
wife's habit of treating him as the embodiment of Eastern husbands 
in general, and saying on all occasions: “ You, you, you. . - you re 
all the same.’ The piece is said to owe a good deal to one or more 
European plays. The same writer is also author of an earlier play 
called “ ‘Asifa fil Bait". 

There remain to be considered the plays of modern life of the late 
Muhammad Taimir, These are three, “al “Asfir fil Qafas ~ (1918),* 
‘Abd as Sattar Efendi” (1918), and “ al Hiwiya” (1921)°; and 
are all written in the colloquial language. “ Al ‘Asfir fil Qafas,” in 

' Shirka Matbi‘at al Qirtds, Cairo, undated (colloquial). A. 

* “Al Masrah al Misri"’ (vol. iii, Mu‘allafat Muhammad Taimiir), Cairo, 141, 
a SE 
: : * Baahene at Tamthiliyya " (vol. ii, Mu’allafat Mohammad Taimiar), Cairo, 
340, pp. 27-492, 
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four acts, treats of the difficulties which are created for the nine! ren- 


_ year-old Hasan Bey by his father’s miserliness. In his unha ppiness the 


boy falls in love with the Syrian maidservant - the affair is discovered 
and the girl dismissed. Hearing that she is about to bear him a «|i! 
Hasan decides tomarry her, with the result that he too is dismisse:| from 
his father’s house, In the last act, father and son are reconciled through 
the intervention of an influential Pasha who, after giving Ha=:0's 
father a lesson concerning his conduct to his son, promises to obtain 
for him a Government post on which his heart has for years been -:+. 
This is a well-written and agreeable play ; the characters of | \ir 
adolescent Hasan and of his father the miser are well delineated. ‘! lic 
close of the second act is striking, when the Pasha’s first thought a/«r 
turning his son out of the house is to summon his steward and ort 
him to reduce the daily supplies of meat and vegetables by the corre: 
sponding amount. The only serious defect in this play is the improb. |:le 
comeidence by which the intervention of the influential Pash: 1 
brought about. 

» Abd as Sattar Efendi,” in four acts, deals with the marriag: 0! 
the daughter of a member of the small bourgeoisie. “Abd as Sat!«' 


Efendi is an amiable but weak character with an ignorant an 


tyrannous wife. He is employed in the Ministry of Waqfs on a si‘! 
salary. His son, ‘Afifi aged twenty-three, is an idler who lives at |\'- 
father's expense and tyrannizes over the whole family. He has + 
friend whom he believes to be an influential and well-to-do Bey, b'' 
who is really a swindler and parasite. The plot deals with the effor'- 
of ‘Afifi, aided by his mother. to marry his sister Jamila to this frien. 
in the belief that his friend will in return arrange a marriage for hit" 
with a rich Bey’s daughter ; and the counter efforts of ‘Abd as Sattar 
to prevent this marriage and to give her to another suitor.) The sudde" 
inheritance of a fortune by the second suitor is improbable and 
unnecessary ; in all other respects, however, the play is masterly. 
From the opening to the final page the language is crisp and the 
thalogue sparkles with humour and satire. The arrangement of the pla ¥ 
is excellent and the delineation of almost all the characters is admirable. 
‘Abd as Sattar himself, perpetually overborne by wife and son, and 
occasionally ineffectively amorous towards the maidservant, is unfor- 
gettable. So is the servant herself, calculating, unserupulous, and 
malicious. The worthless son, who describes his occupation 45 
Bi disracn co ins shes wo gener Lauer bt the Serta 
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- amateur of the theatre, and member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals*’, is another excellent study. The following 
passage, in which the family have to pretend to take an interest 
in the health of ‘Afifi's pet dog, is a good example of the author's 
humour. 
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1 af Masrah al Misri, pp. 11-3. 











This play takes a high place amongst broad comedies ; if the :polen 
language of Egypt ever ecomes recognized as a language of lit: :ture, 
there can be little doubt that “ ‘Abd as Sattar Efendi *’ will rank as 

~ Al Hawiya,” in three acts, is a vivid sketch of the ds vnfal 
and premature end of a wealthy young man who takes to © caine. 
The play displays to the full the admirable sense of the theat:. con- 
spicuous in all Muhammad Taimiir's work, while the delineation f the 
unremitting gloom of a painful subject will probably cause the «ritic 
to place it below “ ‘Abd as Sattar Efendi ’’ as an entertainment. 1) ugh 
its composition is perhaps more perfect. | 
Dramas of the late Ahmad Shaugi—The published draratic 
compositions of the late “ Prince of the Poets ” form a group by them- 
selves.? They consist of one prose piece “* Amirat al Andalus ‘’* and 
five verse dramas, “‘Masra‘ Kliyibatra,”? “ Majniin Laila.” * 
“ Qambiz” * (Cambyses), “ ‘Ali Bey al Kabir,’ * and “ ‘Ante.’ 


=) 


These pieces have all been produced on the stage. The best know. of 


* et them, * Majnin Laila,’ is a version of the story of the hopele= lave 





of Quis for Laila, The piece when produced has the effectivenc. of 
a pageant of Arab life, rather than a play. It is true thot in 
the first three acts Laila is a maiden wooed by suitors, in the fowrth 
act a married woman, while in the fifth act she is dead. Neverthe!-<. 
there has been no change in Quis’s attitude or in her own ; there bas 
been no development of character. The merit of the play consists i? 
the beauty of the verse, with its new presentation of old themes ©! 
Arab poetry, as in the lover's complaint on p. 17 of the Arabic text : — 
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we ina i ahs " by ‘Abdurrahman Abinad as Saati (Cairo, undated), nid al 
a mere : ere is also a verse drama entitled Fath al Andalus by Fa'ad 
Khatib, Cairo, 193}, a ny 

* Cairo, 1932. 

* Cairo, 1929, 

* Cairo, undated. An English translation of this play made by Mr. A. J. Arter’ 
was published in Cairo in 1999, i amas 

* Cairo, 1931, 

* Cairo, 1929. 
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If we are to seek a comparison in English literature, the nearest = 
parallel would perhaps be a poetic drama of Dryden, such as“ All 
for Love ", with its melodious verse, its literary reminiscences, and its — 


artificiality. An example of the latter in “ Majniin Laila” isthe scene 
at the opening of the second act, where the maidservar t cannot find } 
the heart of the roasted sheep to give to the lovelorn Quis. This whole 
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The piece is frequently played both by Fatima Rushdi’s compay.y 
and in the Ramses Theatre. The production at the Ramses in the wint: 
of 1931 contained some interesting features. The repeated entry of the 
white figure of Qais by steps from the auditorium was very effective ; 
while the representation of the Jinn by white-robed figures with |v 
animal masks made impressive a scene which bad producing can easily 
make ridiculous. Much less happy was the representation of Lails - 
spirit in the last act by a magic-lantern picture of the actress who bh.) 
taken that part, cast upon a screen at the back of the stage. 

The other published dramatic compositions of Shaugi Bey have tl. 
same general characteristics as “ Majniin Laila”; their subjects ar: 
sufficiently indicated by their titles. ““ Masra‘ Kliyibatra ”’ is the mo: 
successful, though some of the speeches in it are of excessive lengt!. 
~ Qambiz,” which deals with the Persian invasion of Egypt by that 
king, was subjected to detailed criticism by the well-known Egyptian 
writer, al ‘Aqqad, in a specially published pamphlet. If the criticism 
was to some extent justifiable, the harsh tone in which it was expresse(| 
was surely to be regretted in the case of an old and honoured poet whose 
mastery of the classical tongue was certainly an asset to the Arabic- 
speaking world. 

The weekly paper ar Risala, in its issue of Ist October, 1935, printed 
an excerpt from one of two verse comedies (“al Bakhila ”’ and “ as 
Sitt Huda”), stated to have been found amongst the papers left by 
the poet after his death. These lines included the following dialogue 
between mistress and maid concerning the vegetable known as 
~ Bamya”, which will serve to illustrate the poet’s skill in an 
unwonted field, 
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* Riwiiyat Qambis fi] Mizan. ‘Abbis Mabmid al “Aqqid, Cairo, 193] (1). 
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The publication of these two plays has been announced for an 
carly date, 

Imaginative —In the spring of the year of 1933 the literary world of 
“eypt was surprised and delighted by the publication of a play entitled 
“ Ahl al Kahf”’, written by Taufiq al Hakim, Wakil of the Damanhur 
‘arquet. This writer, who had spent some years in Paris, was hitherto 
known in literary cireles only as the author of an operette, “ “Ali 
Habi,” produced some ten years ago, and a comedy entitled ~ The 
Emancipation of Woman”, It now appeared that he had been spending 
113 leisure for several years in literary work, of which the publication 
of Ahl al Kahf” was the firstfruits, to be followed shortly by that of 
no less than six novels. “ Ahl al Kahf’’ treats of the Quranic story 
‘enerally identified with that of the Sleepers of Ephesus. In Taufiq 
1! Hakim’s play the Sleepers are three, the Court Ministers Mashilinya 
ind Marnfish, and the shepherd Yamlikha ; with the latter's dog, 
(itmir, as a fourth. Having taken refuge m the cave from the 
persecution of Decianus, they fall asleep, and are miraculously 
reserved for 330 years. When Yamilikha goes out to buy food, the 
sleepers are discovered and taken before the king, whose advisers 
recognize them as the saints whose reappearance had been foretold 
from ancient times. They are accordingly treated with the deference 
due to saintly persons. In reality, having been very human people im 
their former life, they are still dominated in their new life by the 
interests which occupied them when they fell asleep. The shepherd sets 
out to find his sheep, Marniish to seek his wife and son, Mashilinya to 
citry on his courting of the king’s daughter—for by a strange 
coincid ence the reigning king has a daughter who is the double of the 
long dead and sainted princess of the time of Decianus, and who 
has for that reason been called by her name, Priscé, Within a day the 
first two are disillusioned. The shepherd cannot bear the inquisitive 
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crowds that follow him wherever he goes; even his dog suffers frm 
the curiosity of the dogs of Tarstis, where the scene is laid. Mar ish 
becomes desperate when he at last finds in a forgotten cemetery ‘he 
tombstone of his son, who died more than two centuries ago. Hirst 
the shepherd, then Marniish, return to the cave. Only Mashiliny., 
dazzled by his princess, atall « uggles against his increasing bewlder- 
ment. Finally he, too, undeceived by his beloved, rejoins his fries: 
Once back in the cave they fall asleep again, to awake two months |i: -r 
and discuss what they suppose to be their strange dream. But de’! 
overtakes the shepherd, and the touch of his new clothes as the ot): 
two cover his face, convinces them that this was no dream, bu: | 
reality. Shortly afterwards they too die. Following the Quranic stor: 
the king then comes to build a church upon the site of the cave; © - 
the cave is sealed the Princess Prisca, drawn by some affinity to he 
ghostly lover, slips in to die with the three saints, Though written | 
4 play this piece has probably hardly sufficient action to succeed int! 
theatre. It breaks, however, entirely new ground in modern Aral: 
literature. The story is delicately conceived, imaginative, and the 
language impregnated with a gentle satire which makes it ver’ 
attractive to read. | 


APPENDICES 


I 
ConDITIONS FROM 1933 To 1935 

In the autumn of the year 1933 the companies of Yisuf Wahbi ani 
Fatima Rushdi were dissolved, owing to financial difficulties. The 
Ministry of Education then endes voured to persuade the two companies 
to unite, promising them the entire sum available in jts budget for 
theatrical purposes (£1,500), if they would carry on for what remained 
of the theatrical season. Yiisuf Wahbi and Fatima Rushdi refused te 
participate, the former regarding the financial assistance as quite 
inadequate. 

Finally a company was formed with the title “ The Actors’ Union " 
({ttihad al M wnaththilin), which undertook to give performances for 
the remainder of the season, In consideration of an immediate payment 
of £400, considered as rent of the Alhambra Cinema, which was adapted 
asa theatre, and the promise of further aid which amounted in the end 
to another £600. Zaki Effendi Tulaimat was entrusted by the Ministry 
with the artistic direction of this enterprise, 
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Under these circumstances, seven new plays were produced, of 
which the majority were in Classical Arabic, according to the wish of 
the Ministry. 

Unfortunately the attendance of the public was disappointing ; 
this was no doubt in part due to the absence of the “ star’ actor and 
actress, and in part also to the inadequacy of the adapted cinema for 
iny elaborate production. The “ Union" dissolved at the end of its 
short season, leaving Cairo without any Arabic theatre. 

Subsequently a committee presided over by Hafiz ‘Afifi Pasha, 
formerly Egyptian Minister in London, was appointed to advise 
on the circumstances of the Arabic Theatre. Its report has been 
published in full in the Ahram newspaper of the 26th and 27th March, 
1935, and its recommendations may be summarized as follows :— 


(1) Creation of a National Theatrical Company. 

(2) Annual grant of £15,000. 

(3) Renovation of the Opera House and its utilization for the 
performances of the suggested company, from the beginning of 
October to the beginning of January, and again from the end of 
March to the beginning of May in each year; the intervening 
months to be spent on tour. 

(4) Creation of a Theatrical Academy. 

(5) Despatch of theatrical missions to study in Europe. 

(6) Translation of European plays into Arabic. 

(7) Temporary engagement of a foreign theatrical expert. 


I] 
Some Common THEATRICAL TERMS 


Act ; . al Fasl 

Actor : . al Mumaththil 

Audience, 7 . al Jumbur, al Mutafarrayin 
Auditorium , . as Sdla (la Sala) 

Box, Lower . al Banwar, pl. al Bandwir (Baignovre), 
; al Magstira 

Box, Upper . . al Liij, pl. al Alwaj (Loge) 
Box Office §. . Shibak at Tadhakir 
Uharacters of the Play Ashkhay ar Riwdya 

Comedy  . , . al Maslah 

Costumes . : . Malahis ar Riwdya 
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Curtain 
Footlights 
Limelight . 
Make-up 
Melodrama 
Powder 
Producer 
Prompter . 
Rehearsal . 
Role 


Scene (in play) | 


Scene (on stage) 
Stage 


Stall 
Theatre 


Tragedy 
Wig 


Stage Manager . 


as Sildra, as Sitar 

Anwar al Hafa 

Amshat an Nir 

al Makyaj (Maquillage) 
Drama ‘anifa, Drama faji‘a 


at Tajarraba, al Brifa (la prova) 

ad Diir 

al Mashhad 

al Manzar 

al Mamthal 

Mudir al Masrah 

Kursi mumtaz 

al Masrah (popularly, and in older books, 
al Marsah) 

al Ma’aah 

al Bariika (Perruca) 


Note.—The writer's thanks are due to the many Egyptians who have 
kindly supplied him with information concerning the Arabic Theatre, 
In particular to Mme Fatima Rushdi, Mahmid Bey Taimir, Yiiseuf 


Wahbi, Zaki Tulaimat, 
Manfaliti, and Taufiq H 


Muhammad Amin Hasina, Hasan Lutfi al 
abib, 


““Ju-shih Lun ” — a logical treatise ascribed 
to Vasubandhu 


By Boris Vassi.irv 


I 


History oF THE Text aXp Propiems CONNECTED WITH IT 


(a scholars have lately devoted considerable attention to 
the history of Logic in their country, more especially to the history 
of its Buddhist branch. 

Hsiien-tsang’s school, which was translating and commenting on 
‘he Buddhist Canon, drew its attention to the logical literature, issuing 
Whole series of valuable translations and commentaries. It is to that 
-chool, so far as we know, that belongs the first attempt of the Chinese 
'o understand the history of Indian logic. Chinese tradition considers 
Dignaga’s system, partly completed by his disciple Sankaraswimi, 
'o be the final stage in the development of Indian logic. Chinese authors 
new nothing of its further development. Logic before- Dignaga, 
.ecording to the Chinese conception of it, was divided into two periods : 
‘he first—non-Buddhist period—connected with the name of 
\ksapada,? and the second—Buddhist one—connected with that of 
Vasubandhn.2 

The name of Vasubandhu marks a new period of Buddhist literature, 
The same must be said of his logical works, which are ascribed to him 
i China and preserved in Chinese translations, Concerning them we 
\ls0 gather information from such Chinese sources as occasional 
references, quotations, ete. In general Vasubandhu's philosophic 
‘egacy in China consisted of thirty-six translations of his works,* 
‘eating the questions of ontology, cosmology, and dialectics, while 
't the realm of pure logic it is, unfortunately, insignificant. 

We learn that he had written three logical works: (1) Lunshih, 


‘ Zumu in Chinese translation, ; : 

* P'o-su-pan-tou in Chinese transcription. Tien-chin or Shih-chin in Chinese 
‘analation ; ef. Vasubandhu’s biography: BEFEO., vol. iv, 1004, p. 40. 

* Ch BN. App. i, pp. 371-2. 
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(2) Lun-kwei, and (3) Lun-hsin." The works themselves have di: 
appeared ; we possess but fragments, scattered in scanty quotation: 

Notwithstanding their complete disappearance, the Chines« 
tradition has preserved another work which is ascribed to Vasubandl.. 
and which to a certain extent characterizes his logical conception- 
That is the so-called Tarka-dastra or Ju-shih lun. It was mention«! 
for the first time in European sinology by St. Julien.* It figures under 
the same title in the Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, compiled by Bunyiu Nanjio,*? who derives his 
information from the catalogue of Buddhist books, Chih-yuan fa-pav 
k‘an-shu tsung-lu,* composed in 1285-7, We read there - “ In Sanskri' 
it sounds Tii-la-ka sha-hsi-t’é-la (Tarka-dastra). Ju-shih lun in three 
chapters. Chén-ti (Paramartha) of Leang translated. It agrees wit! 
Tibetan,”’ 

The now existing text of Ju-shih lun ® appears in the index of the 
Chinese Tripitaka * under two titles: Ju-shih lun and Ju-shih lun fan- 
chih nan-p‘in. The second title is given as its complete name. 

The text of the treatise is given in vol. xix, fasc. 1, and consists of 
12 pages with 10,536 characters. 

Vasubandhu's authorship is not mentioned, but in the footnote we 
read that some other editions mention it. 

Contemporary Japanese reference-books on Buddhism contain 
bibliographical information that is always based on the same old 
Chinese catalogues. Thus in Bukkyé ta‘i jiten—a Buddhist 
cyclopedia—we find the following note: “ Nyo-jitsu ron (Ju-shih 

* According to Tucci: Lun-shih = Vada-ridhi, Lun-kwei < Vada-ridhdna, Lun- 
hain = Vada-hrdayo, But Prof. A. Vostrikov has proved that the first ia the Vadari. 
of the identification of these Chinese tithes in Professor Tucci's article “ Buddhist 
. Logic before Dinniga " (see JRAS., July, 1920, p. 482). He had already touched on 

the subject in his article “ The Vadavidhi " (fHQ., 1928, v, iv, p. 635). See also the 
work of A. Vostrikov, Logical Works of Vaswhandiw, ch. i, Vidyabhusana in his 
History of Indian Logic, p. 267, translates the third title, Lun-hsin, as Vada-kawdalya. 
We have o mention of these titles in Chinese literature in Digniga’s text: Nyiya- 
dvdra (or mukha)- “ Cheng-li men lun" and in the commentaries to Nyaya-praves- 
“ yin-ming ju cheng-li men lun, written by Hsifen-teang's disciples. See below. 

* Bt. Julien, Journ, As., iv série, vol. xiv, p- 360, No, 245. Jou-chi-lun. 1 livre 
(Tarka-pistra) traduit sous les Liang par Paramértha, 

» Bunyiu Nanjio, A catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
1883, London, No. 1252. Zu-shih-lun. “ Tarka-ddstra.”" Composed by the 
Boddhisattva Vasubandhu. Translated by Paramirtha, a.n, 550, of the Khan dynasty, 
ap. 657-589; 1 fasciculus, 3 chapters, It agrees with Tibetan, 

* Cf. Appendix, No. 11, 


~ Dai Nihon Kitei dai 23 Kyé, vol. p. 67-7: 
“heater Kyo, vol. xix, bk, 5, pp. 67-73, 
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lun}—a book in one fasc., composed by Boddhisattva Vasubandhu. 
aramartha of the Ch’en dynasty translated it. It explains the existence 
of tao-li (yukti), the absence of it and the twenty-two “ Nigraha- 
-thina’s *’, This note further points out the existence of a commentary 
on that treatise, written by Paramartha, but the fact of that 
commentary having been lost is not mentioned." 

These are the only fragmentary data concerning the blography 
of this text. No summarized description of the data to be found in 
Jifferent Chinese catalogues has been made. A comparison of all the 
facts which ean be picked up from various catalogues of the Chinese 
Tripitaka and their arrangement in a chronological order will enable 
us to form an idea of the history of the text of Ju-shih lun, since its 
‘rst appearance on Chinese soil, and will allow us to come to several 
conclusions that will be of great use for the analysis of the content of the 
text in its present state.* 

According to the unanimous statements of all the Chinese 
‘atalogues, Paramartha? translated the treatise Ju-shih lun, and 
therefore it appeared in China during his lifetime in that country, 1.e. 
(uring his activities as a translator, that is to say between a.p. 548-569. 
bunyin Nanjio dates the translation at a.p. 550." 

The same work was read by a traveller, Dharmagupta, on his way 
from India to China in 590, according to the statement of Professor H. 
i in his Vaigesika Philosophy.* 

' We find similar statements in the Buddhist cyclopedia, Fo-heio ta 2 fan, 
». 1088, edited in Shanghai. | 

* We find some data, unfortunately incomplete, concerning Ju-shih sanity M 
works connected with it in Prabodh Chandra Bagehi’s Le Canon Bowddhique en Chine 
Maris, 1927, y. i. Bee Appendix 3 (f£.n.). a Ai iatedt 

* Paramartha’s stay in China coincided with two periods of Chinese political history 
connected with the reign of two dynasties, Leang and Ch'en. Thus the period from 
48 to 557 falls upon the Leang and that from 557 to 60 upon Ch‘en, therefore br is 
ralled sometimes Paramirtha of Ch'en, sometimes Paramértha of Repro EES 
yuan fa-pao k’au-tung tsung-lu Catalogue asserts that the trandlation of ¢u-anin un 
lelongs to the Leang period, when about ten works had been translated by Paramértha. 
Runyin Nanjio bases hia statements concerning chronology on the same Chinese 
‘atalogue, Rive Append ike aa B.N., App. ii, PRP- 423-5. About Paramirths . 
ography see BEFKEO., v. iv, 1004, pp. 3 and 60, und Bagehi, p. 415. 

* Ch. BLN. App. i, p. 372. A 

‘ Cf OVP., No. 24. Ul, Vaiseriba Philosophy, p. $4, fn. 4. “ Dharmagupta, a 
Huddhist of Southern India, came to China in a.p. 590 and died in 619 (B.N., App. 0, 
P. 131). According to hia life (B.N., No. 1,493, p. 92, No. 1,485, p. 64) he read the 
*ork in Sha-16 (a province of Chinese Turkestan), when on the way to China. What he 
real consisted of 2,000 slokas. But the extant work consista of about 330 alokas. 
Some of the oldest catalogues, Nos. 1,604, 1,609, mention that ke 'hoow fe si. ro routs 
but the extant one is in. ono vol. And the beginning of the work clearly shows that it is 
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We learn from the K‘ai-yuan shih-chia-ln catalogue and from 
the Biographical Annals Hsij kao-seng chwan,' that having arriv«l 
in the kingdom of Sha-lé (the present province of Hsin-chias) 
Dharmagupta stayed, during two years, in one of the local temples 
studying among other books the treatise Ju-shih lun, consisting «{ 
2,000 slokas. 

Later on we have information of a merely bibliographical charact+r 
in fourteen different catalogues,® 

The earliest references belong to the Sui period. 

The catalogues Nos. 1, 2, 3, dated at the end of the sixth century 
and the beginning of the seventh a.p. refer to our treatise Ju-shi): 
lun as well as to three other treatises, namely Fan-chih lun (Paripreehi 
édstra), To-fu lun (Nigraha-sthina-sastra), and Chéng-shwo tao-li lun 
(Nydya-édstra)* translated by the same Paramirtha and _ closely 
connected with the questions of Indian logic to judge after their titles. 
The length of each of the three is 1 fase,‘ All these treatises are lost. 

It is necessary to mention in the first place the treatises To-fu lun 
and Chéng-shwo tao-li lun, which co axisted with our treatise Ju-shili 
lun up to the second half of the eighth century and then disappeared. 

It is very probable that they were lost much earlier, because 
Hsuen-tsang’s disciples already knew nothing of them, One of these 
disciples —Wen-kwei—speaking about Vasubandhu’s logic, quotes 
the second chapter of Ju-shih Jun once, but he says nothing whatever 
of the three other treatises. He mentions the titles of Vasubandhu’s 
works, Lun-shih, Lun-kwei, and Lun-hsin, which had never existed 
in a Chinese translation. 

Professor Uj, in his Introduetion to Hetuvidyd-nydya pravesa Sastra,° 
as well as in his Vaisesiha Philosophy,* supposes that Chéng-shwo 






only « concluding part of the original, It has only three sectiona in a chapter, 
apparently the last, called Pariprecha (1) wrong refutation, (2) true refutation (of JAH) 
and (3) nigraha-sthina, ‘The work is sometimes ascribed to Vasubandhu, but this is 
doubtful. Paramiarthn commented on it, but the commentary (3 vols.) has been lost, 
He also translated the Nigraha.atha fistra (1 vol.}, the Pariprechi-cistra (1 ¥ol.), 
me Oe Cheng-shwo (or lun) tao-li-lun (1 vol.), and he wrote a commentary (5 vols.), 
the last.” 

' Kai-yan shih-chiao lu, p, 665, see Appendix. Hri kao.seng chan, p. 024. B.N., 
No, 1,493. The texts of both the works are identical. 

* CE Appendix, * Ui, Paisegiba Philosophy, p, 84. 

* Fasciculua = chilen, * a roll” may not mean a completed work. 

* Kokuyaka dai sikyo, Ron bu. Dai ja go kan, Inmyd nyishd ri ron, Kaitai, 
te Het S24, P. 84, fn, 4. Seo also the above-mentioned Ui's article “ Introduction 
——— i Pp. 56, 
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tao-li lun could have been a translation of Nyaya-sitra on account of 
‘he fact that Paramartha wrote his commentary on it in five chapters, 
which correspond to five chapters of a commentary on Nyaya-sitra. 
Sesides, he believes that Chéng-shwo tao-li is, in its turn, a translation 
of the word “* Nyfya "’, as well as “ Chéng-li’. Both these arguments 
i favour of Professor Ui's hypothesis concerning the identity of the 
«st Chéng-shwo tao-li lun with Nyaya-siitra are not very convincing. 

As to the treatise Fan-shih lun, which had disappeared in the 
vithth century, together with the two preceding ones, it was merged 
1 our text of Ju-shih lun, in Chinese catalogues, where it figures 
inder a new complex title, that of Ju-shih lun fan-chih nan-p‘in. 
Vhat was the connection between Fan-chih lun and To-fu lun, on the one 
uind, and Ju-shih lun on the other, that is to say—have the two first 
veen irrecoverably lost or were they incorporated in some way into the 
‘ext of Ju-shih lun and what might have been the original form of the 
larka-éistra treatise is difficult to decide, since we have nothing but 
uibliographical data. 

Nevertheless, these data suggest the possibility of an incorporation 
uf the first two treatises in the latter, since Ju-shil lun in its present 
‘tate also includes the elements of Fan-chih (Parirccha) in its second 
chapter, ancl of To-fu (Nigraha-sthana) in its third chapter. 

Passing to the text of Ju-shih lun itself, we see that at the end of the 
ixth century and at the beginning of the seventh this treatise figures 
irst in two fase., then in one, with a special commentary on it, con- 
“isting of three fase., composed by Paramartha. 

At the end of the seventh century, according to the catalogues 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, Ju-shi lun is registered as a work in one fase. and in 
~~ or 23 sheets. It is noteworthy that the above-mentioned com- 
‘uentary of Paramartha in three fase. still existed at that time. But 
‘owards the second half of the eighth century or the beginning of the 
ninth, the general situation undergoes a radical change. According to 
the catalogues Nos. 7, 8 and 9 Ju-shih lun in one fase. remains the 
“ole preserved treatise and is known under the complex title of Ju-shih 
lun fan-chih nan-p'in, 

The other three, as well as Paramartha’s commentary, disappear, 
While they temporarily remain in the list of lost texts with a note 
“xplaining that Fan-chih lun must have probably been the very Ju-shih 
lun which now exists in the Tripitaka, In the eleventh and twelfth 
Centuries, according to the catalogue No. 10, these other treatises 
“ease to be mentioned even among the lost works, and we have but 
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Ju-shih lun in one fasc. This is evident from the followine 
table: 


Nos. of | 
tata- 











The end of the |} | weuicthih lan ind fas Translated by Paramirtha of Chen. 
pent uereataie | Zefa lun in 1 fase. ding peal of Ch‘en 
cekahwe tao-li lun in 1 fase ted by Paramirths 
the an 
centuries, 


be 


 ‘To-fu lon in 1 fase, 
| Fan-chih fun in 1 fase. 
‘ _Ching-shwo (oF lun) tao: tun in 1 fase. 








The end of the i | Fan-chih fav, 
seventh cen. To-fu lun, 


Chéng-shwo tao-li lun. 


5 | Fan-chih lun in 1 fase, 
_To.fu Inn in 1 fase. 
| Chéng-shwo tao-li lun in 1 fase, 


6 Fan-chih Jun in 1 fase. Translated by Pa r 
To-fu Inn in 1 fase. Translated sgh dk : of Chen 
astray Saaky tao lilun in I fase. Translated by Pereite 














| of Ch‘en 
The middle of | 7 | | *Fan-chih lun in 1 fase. They now that the present 
the eighth iredttie’ is but re rary Jacahih: tos whieh ta €0 
century. | be found in the Tri | That is why its title runs : 
“ Ju-shih lun fan- BE ce nan-p* in. Paramértha of Ch'en 
|"To-fu lun in 1 f 


*Chéng-shwo tao-li lun in 1 fase. 
| -- Deest ... 


= SS 
Peers of tie Ly Nrormpice eo! (The same note as in the catalogue 
eighth and 
the beginn. | : Tota pe in I fase, 
ing of the *Chéng-shwe tao-li lun in 1 fase, 


translated, ante Tolume.* 








ninth orn. 
turies, 








twelfth cen. | [0 » +s Deest .. . 
turies. | 





* They are marked in the list of the lost works. 
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In the catalogue No. 11 of the thirteenth century we find Ju-shth 
lun together with a mention of its Sanskrit equivalent, viz. Tarka- 
astra. 

The catalogues Nos. 12, 13, and 14, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries laconically inform us of a certain Ju-shih lun in one fase., 
without any special comments or references to its translator. 

Summarizing all the bibliographical data, concerning this treatise, 
i. their chronological order we shall have the following table of its 
listorieal existence on Chinese soil :— 


Nos. of 


—— 





The middle of © 00 | Ju-shih lun translated by Paramirtha, 
the = sixth | | 
century, | | 


The end ofthe © | Ju-shih lun in 2,000 alokas existed ‘and was read by 
“xth  ocen- |  Dharmagupta, 











fore 
Se yen Ss A ate 
ee | | Commentary on Ju-shih lun in 3 fase. 
the seventh | 2 | du-shih lun in 1 fase. 
centuries, | | Ju-shih lun in 2 fase. 
+ | Ju-shih lun in | fase, (23 sheets). Translated by 


| Paramirtha of Ch'en. 
) Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. Translated by Paramirtha of Ch‘en-. 
ze ae ee Se 











The endofthe| 4 | Conmentary on Ju-shih lun in 3 fnec. 


seventh cen. Ju-shih lun in 23 sheets. 
tury. Ju-shih lun. 
Ju-shih lun in 23 sheets. 


| 5 | gJucshih Jun in 1 fase, (22 sheets). Translated by 
ficiency | 








/ 2 en. 

| Ju-shih lun in 1 fase, (22 sheets). Translated by 
" | Ju-shih jun in 1 fase, 
- | | 7 > - ————————— 
The middle of | 7 | Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. ‘The title for it is: Ju-shih lun fan- 
hth cen. | chi nan-p'in. Fan-chih lun, a co-existing text, appears 
tury. | Gn the enumeration of lost texts, figuring among them 
| with the following note: “ They now suppose that the 
| | present treatise is nothing but the very Ju lon which 
| is to be found in the Tripitaka. That ia why it title rans ; 
| * Ju-shih lun chih pert bey! Paramirtha of Ch'en 
| lated it. Separate volume. 

| “Juabih lun in 1 fase. The title is: Ju-shih Inn fan-chih 

| nan p'in in 23 sheets. 


| 
1 
I — ———— — — —_— 


| af | a 
| 38 | Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. Paramiirtha of Leang translated it. 


aap * 





—_ 7 
‘x | 


<_ 
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a —- -—. Sail ec DS 
Nos, of 
| cata. 
logues | 
Theend ofthe 9 | Jy wit lun in 1 fase, ‘The title is; Juahih lu: fivni-chib 
eighth and | | _ man-p‘in. =a 
the  beginn. Yu-shih lun in 1 fase. The title is; Ju-shih bun fu: -chih 
ing of the | na-p'in. Paramirtha of Leang translated it. S:)\rate 
ninth fen. : volome, _ | 
tury. a-shih lun in J fase, The title is: Ju-shih fan-chi!: san. 
P*in (33 sheets), 
—$——_____| | a 
Eleventh- | 10 Ju-shih Inn. The above-mentioned word “ ju" means 
riche cen. absence of incorrectnesa and “ Shih " means faultless1r«. 
Thirteenthoon. 44 Tarka-distra Ju-shih lun in 1 fase. and in J chap. 
sury. ramirths of Leang translated it. Tt agrees with the 


Tibetan, 
CEE ee ow | ~ “a 
The end of the If du-shih Jun in I fase, 
and the ha. 
ginning of 
fhe. fitsen 
century. 


13-14 | Jushih lun in] fase, Translated by Paramartha of Chen. 
 Ju-shih Jun in 1 Sas cee a 


SSS — TT = E ee 
SS ee ee, 


Taking in consideration all the above-mentioned facts, we come to 
the following problems with regard to the treatise Ju-shih lun, known 
under the general title of Tarka-Sistra: first—what does the text of 
this work represent, that is to say, is it really Ju-shih lun, a separate 
treatise ; second—is it some other work, or several other works, united! 


it$ original version ? Assuming that its present form is incomplete, 
what have we to consider as the original basis and what are the parts 
that were added to it later. 

We could settle all these questions only after a thorough analysis 
of the treatise, in connection with parallel Tibetan texts. But even 


that if we admit the fact of the existence of Ju-shih lun in 2,000 slokas, 
according to Dharmagupta’s testimony, at the end of the sixth century, 
and the fact of the first “ppeatance of its Chinese translation in the 
middle of the same century, we observe that 4 century later towards 
the seventh century this treatise exists in a very incomplete form. 
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The fact that ancient catalogues mention Ju-shih lun in two fasc., 
ci be considered as a confirmation of this hypothesis. Later on the 
treatise figures in one fase. in 22 or 25 sheets. But it is doubtful that — 
‘ven the two original fase. that figure in the catalogue should have 
r presented a complete copy of our treatise, since, side by side with 
‘liom, we see three fase. of the now absent Paramartha’s commentary, 
ol usually to every fase. of the main text there corresponds one fasc. 
‘the commentary. Therefore the text must have originally consisted 
| tliree fase. with three respective fasc. of commentary. In its present 
‘erin the text of the treatise is mixed, as is clearly shown by Prof. A. 
\ustrikov, op. cit. It is perhaps blended together with the text of 
I in-chih lun, which had existed In the same time with our treatise, 
‘uit which had later on disappeared. 

It is difficult to state exactly whether To-fu lun (Nigraha-sthana 
‘istra) Was a separate work or formed the material which was inserted 
‘ia third chapter in the existing text of Ju-shih lun. But we have 
‘very reason to think so, if we take into consideration that the other 
‘reatise, Fan-chih lun (Pariprecha-sastra),: was declared already in the 
‘chth eentury, soon after its disappearance, to be no other than the 
‘shih lun in the form in which it was inserted into the Tripitaka.* 
there ensues that Ju-shih lun was already included in the canon 
‘> a text very different from its original version of two centuries 
SEL Fs 

This statement concerning the identity of Fan-chih lun with Ju-shih 
'. does not yet convey that we have the former instead of the latter, 
ha it hints at the possibility of a blending of two, or even three, texts 
we add the treatise of To-fu lun. 

The task before us is the localization and definition in the now 
‘sisting text of Ju-shih lun of these inserted elements. But this is 


ps Bal, 

* Here we noté a reference of the eatalogue No. 5 (see Appendix, p. 29, fn. | and 2) 
in the serenth century con ing the dating of Paramartha’s translations of Ju-shih 
“1, Of One side, and Fan-shih lan and To-fu lun on the other, as this is connected with 
‘he question of the dating of the translation of Tarka-Kistra into Chinese given by 
‘unvin Nanjio, The materials offered in this catalogue are derived from Paramértha's 
biography, which does not even mention our treatise. But the catalogue points cut 
ad Ju-shih lun and some other treatises were translated between a.p, 548-554 in 
“heng-kwang-as6 temole in the reign of the Emperor Wu-ti of Leang. On his way 
back to Tadia, Pirie Sutin of hia vik Daskinkellie stopped in the above- 
Hentioned temple in 646 and lived then till 569. It is during this period that he 
‘ranslated Fan-chih lun and To-fu lun. 


oo Ui defines its Sanskrit equivalent in his book, Vaisesita Philosophy, 
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possible only through a study of Tibetan materials on early Indian 
logic. I refer the reader to Prof. A. Vostrikov's work “ Logical works 
of Vasubandhu "’, which gives the solution of this problem.' 

Thus if we accept the testimony of the existence of Ju-shih Ju in 
the time of Dharmagupta, i.e. at the end of the sixth century, we shall 
have to admit a considerable change in this text and a posihle 
addition of new elements to it, especially if we take into consideration 
the fact that according to Chinese sources in Dharmagupta’s time it 
consisted of 2.000 slokas, whereas in its present state it has but °5) 
slokas.* 

But if we keep in mind that two of the three fase. have been lost 
and that much has been added to the preserved one, as it becomes 
evident from this analysis—we seo that the portion of the original 
text in our treatise is but very small. We may conclude from tlic 
above-mentioned facts that even a superficial knowledge of the purely 
formal data, concerning the text, leads us to a series of hypotheses 
connected with its present state. According to our data on Ju-shih lun 
and the two other treatises—To-fu lun and Fan-chih lun—the fir=' 
in its original version was a separate work as well as Fan-chih lun anv 
To-fu lun, which were translated later. 

It is quite possible that the two latter became nothing but separat« 
chapters of some other work. 

In its present version J u-shih lun is first of all a mixed text, perhaps 
with the two above-mentioned texts ; secondly it is incomplete, and 
our main task is to analyse its contents. Meanwhile, it becomes 
hecessary to dwell on the general notions, concerning Vasubandhu’s 
logic, handed down to us by the tradition of Hsiien-tsang's school of 
philosophers and commentators in order to elucidate the different 
materials referring to the history of our text. 


* Professor Tucci, in his article, “ Buddhist Logic before Ditindga " (JRAS. 
July, 1929), concludes that Tarka-distra denotes it as a generic idea, as some 
logical work in general, but at the same time he considers that particular 
Tarka-Kistra (io. Ju-shih lun) to be a single text which le hel fully transposed! 
into Sanskrit. Moreover he does consider jt to be one whole, but does not ascribe 
its authorship to Vasubandhu. He thinks it was written by some Buddhist author 
before Digniga. It seems to me that an analysis of the history of the text, as well a+ 
analysis of ite contents, docs not confirm Professor Tucei's categorical statement, who 
did not pay attention to the philological materials of the catalogues, expounded in 
the present work, | 

* According to Professor Ui's calculations (Vaisesita Philosophy, p. 84, fn. 4). 
_ “{parted from the total amount of Chincah sett taking = a Fiize for 
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a 
Hsiiew-rsane’s Scnoot on Vasupanpxu’s Loaic 

Buddhist Chinese logic devotes its attention almost exclusively 
to a single period of its development in India or rather to a single 
moment of that development, namely to Dignaga’s early work, 
\ydya-mukha and Sankarasvimi's Nydya-pravesa.* Starting from 
‘his unique basis Chinese Buddhist studies advanced in two 
directions : in the direction of translations of Indian works and that of 
orginal Chinese commentaries. 

The seventh century represents the highest point in the develop- 
ment of Chinese Buddhist literature. That was the period of the 
literary activity of Hsiien-tsang and his school of translators. Only 
four out of the whole number of his adherents wrote works which are 
directly connected with logic. Three of them are his direct pupilsa— 
K‘wei-chi, Wen-kwei, Shén-t‘ai. One—Hwei-chao, is the pupil of 
\'wei-chi? The materials that are found in their commentaries on 
“inkarasvami's Nyd@ya-pravesa are, a8 a matter of fact, the only basis 
for all our knowledge concerning logic in China. They contain the 
tradition always referred to by contemporary Buddhologists. The 
Chinese Buddhist commentators, who wrote after Hsiien-tsang and 
his followers, when referring to logical problems, also quote from these 
sources, All the materials of Hsiien-tsang’s school, on which all my 
statements concerning Vasubandhu’s logic are based, are but 
quotations from the following Chinese works: (1) Shén-t'als com- 
mentary on the Nyaya-mukha, (2) Wen-kwei's commentary on the 
Nydya-praveéa, (3) K'wei-chi’s commentary on the Nydya-pravesa, 
and (4) Hwei-chao’s two commentaries on the same work.* Analysing 
the data derived from the above-mentioned works with regard to 
Vasubandhu’s logic, we must admit that these data are but occasional 
informations given in connection with an analysis of separate passages 


* Cheng-li men lun-Nyiya mukha, according to Tucci. Cf. G. Tucci, The Nyiya- 
mukha of Dignaga, 1930, Heidelberg. Otherwise Nyayadvara, BN. 1235, 1244. 

* Jin-ming ju cheng-li lun, BLN. 1216. Pad 

* K‘wei-chi (Jap. Ki-ki) (632-682). Cf. Bukkyé jiten, p. 199; Ui's Vaisesita 
Philosophy, p. 1, £.n. 4, and Ui's On the Author of Mahayana autrilamiira, p. 220. 
Shén-t'ai (seventh century); ef, Bukkyé jilen, p. 624. Wen-kwei (seventh century): 
Hwei-chao (7714); of. Ui's On the Author of Mahaytna sutrdlambara, p. 221. 
4 Shen-t'ai, “ Jin-ming ju cheng-li-men lun shu chi" ; Wen-kwei, “ Jin-ming 
ju cheng-li lan su; K'wei-chi, ibid, ; Supplement to Tripitaka, i, vol. Lxxxvi, fase. 4- 
Hwei-chao, “ Jin-ming ju cheng-li lun i tuan ”; Hwei-chao, “ Jin-ming ju cheng-li 
lun suan-yao"; ibid., vol. lxxxvi, fase. 5. 


‘ 
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in the works of Digniga and Sankarasvam; (that is—Nydya-mihha 
ant Nydya-praveéa), Two passages in Digniga’s Ny@ya-muk:).: in 
which he mentions Lun-shih — Vada-vidhina, without naming the 
author, serve as one of the points of departure for our conclusions with 
regard to Vasubandhu’s logic. 

In the first sloka of Nydya-mukha Digniga says: ‘ Thesis and 
the other component parts of the syllogism form a logical demon- 
stration. The former, i.e. the thesis, is the object to be proved (by a 
disputant) and not rejected by contradicting facts.""% He then 
comments on the first words, declaring that this subject had been 
treated in the work Lun-shih (Vada-vidhana) and others. In the au‘o- 
commentary on the last sloka of the treatise, speaking of the Nigra/:- 
sthana, Dignaga mentions again Vada-vidhana, saying that the question 
was fully laid down by his associate in philosophy in the Lun-shih and 
the other works? It is these data that serve as a point of departure 
to the Chinese tradition, Shén-t‘ai, citing Digniga’s words from tlic 
first sloka comments upon them in the following manner : “ Accordin 
to Vasubandhu’s works the probans (logical argument) and examp! 
are parts of the syllogism and are named proof or demonstration. [1 
order to prove the preceding words he mentions Lun-shih and other 
works, that is to say—Lun-kwei (Vada-vidhi) and Lun-hsin (Vada- 
hydaya). These three treatises were written by Vasubandhu.” # 

There is no doubt that Hsiien-tsang’s school knew about 
Vasubandhu’s logic and about his works that are now lost, But the 


» BLN. 1224, translated by Hsiien-teang and B.N. 1223, translated by [-tsing. 
“- Tucei translates this passage : “The proposition and the other terms are called the 
rook (sadhana). Here is called “ proposition ”* only that particular argument that we 
want to prove in accordance with our own opinion, It must be such as no argument 
contradictory (to it) can exclude (it), 

* Cf. G. Tucei: * «The Proposition, ete.” This means that through the formulation 

of a Proposition, a reason, and an example, an argument, which has not yet been under- 
stood by author (man), is made evident to him. That many terms represent the 
“idhana, ayllogiam, was already asserted by Vasubandhu in hia Vidavidhi, etc.” 
_ * Tucei translates this passage: “ Moreover this erroneous formulation of the 
jatia has been already settled in the main by myself in my commentary upon the 
padavidhi, ete.", and adds that for him “the translation is doubtful". I think 
Professor Tucci is right in his confession and the translation of this passage is wrong. 
First of all the text has no indication to “ my commentary", Japanese edition of 
Nydyamukha gives us instead of the character “ shu " the character “ tang "', which is 
quite possible. Thus the word “ peng tang" as well as “ p'eng shu ™ can be trans- 
lated as “ neocinte in Philosophy ld pointing out Vasubandhu and not Digniga and 
the word “* wo" is possessive pronoun—" my ". The same interpretation I have found 
of his Jnds feleugaku benkya, ; 

* Suppl. to Tripitaka, i, vol, Ixxxvi, fase, 4, p, 3145. 
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question is Whether they were acquainted with his works from first 

hind or they knew about them from hearsay. Hsiien-tsang’s disciples 

mention Vasubandhu’s following works: (1) Lun-shih, (2) Lun-kwei, 

(| Lun-hsin, and besides them (4) Ju-shih lun. Nevertheless, we find 
direct quotations only from Ju-shih lun and only from the second 

clapter of the now existing text, whereas of the three other treatises 
vuly the titles are mentioned as evidence. They are mentioned in 

‘onnection with the above passages from Dignaga. Does it not ensue 
that they had in their possession nothing but Ju-shih lun (and it 1s 
1 question what was its form), and knew about the existence of the 
rst of Vasubandhu’s logical works indirectly from hearsay} or from 
Wotations to be found in some other works. 

Summarizing all the data about Vasubandhu’s logic which we 
derive from Hsiien-tsang’s disciples, I want to point out that their 
viterest in Vasubandhu had never been independent, but was like 
‘iat they had for example in Aksapada, who is mentioned in the same 
vay a8 Vasubandhu, that is to say, only from the point of view of 
''storical moments preceding the development of Dignaga’s logic. 

These data refer to the following points— 

(1) they bear witness of the existence of the treatises Lun-shih, 
.n-kwei, Lun-hsin, and Ju-shih lun, and of the fact of their belonging 
‘0 Vasubandhu’s pen ; 

(2) they prove the existence of the three-membered and _five- 
‘cctnbered syllogism. that Vasubandhu operated with, and 

(4) at last, they offer some materials of a general character. 

_ Wen-kwei, commenting on the statement of Nydya-pravesa about 
‘ue existence of two kinds of example: the homogeneous one and the 
‘terogeneous one, refers to the polemics between Dignaga and 
‘asubandhu, and quotes Pramanasamuceaya, saying: “ Digniga 
sald In Pramanasamuccaya: ‘In Lun-kwei (Vada-vidhi) the jar. 
admitted as substratum of the logical reason, is an example of 
“unilarity, This treatise was not written by Vasubandhu or, at least, 
had been written by him before he had become versed in logic. 
But when he had become so he composed Lun-shih (Viida-vidhana). 
'n this work the example of similarity is given in the words: “ What- 
si ' Sugiura in his Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, p. 32, says: . . when 
Hen-téang was in India he saw throe books on logic ascribed to Seish (Vasubandhu), 
ywocly Ronki, Ronshiki, and Ronshin” (fn. 1, Murakami’s Immydjensho, 120 ; 
Ditna also speaks of this). If so, it must have been possible for HaGen-teang to pass 
* certain information regarding these treatises to his pupils. Besides they must have 

nowy Pramiinasamuccaya, and could derive some facts from this latter. 
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ever is created by an effort is non-eternal (non-permanent).”” To this 
there is no contradiction in my opinion,’ ** 1 

So far we know this pas: age 1s not to be found in the Praminaaa- 
muccaya as preserved in Tibet. A doubt arises whether Wen-kwei was 
not repeating an incorrect quotation, Anyhow, in another passave of 
his commentary Wen-kwei expresses again this point of view that 
Lun-kwei had been composed when Vasubandhu was not yet a scholar. 

K‘wei-chi speaks of early Buddhist tradition in the following terms: 

“ Maitreya, Asaiga, Vasubandhu had they not explained logic, 
when dealing with demonstration ?**3 : 

He also characterizes Vasubandhu’s work in the following terms : 
" At first Aksapida defined truth and error, then Vasubandhu com- 
pleted this in his works Lun-kwei and Lun-shih. In them he fully 
expressed the general principles, but did not analyse them in detail.‘ 

This lack of system is further mentioned by Kwei-chi, who say's: 
* Although Vasubandhu in his treatises Lun-kwei, Lun-shih, ete, gives 
all the rules fully, his style is complicated and the meaning 
confused.”’ 4 

Besides that K‘wei-chi offers a direct testimony to the fact that 
Vasubandhu already operated with the three-membered syllogism. 
If in ancient times demonstration was supposed to consist of four 
parts ; thesis, reason, and two examples—of similarity and of contrast, 
later on Boddhisattva Vasnbandhu states in Lun-kwei and his othe: 
works that demonstration consists of three parts: thesis, reason, and 
example. These parts are indispensable for that demonstration, au 
form a sufficient basis for the object to be proved. Therefore he 
mentions only three parts."’ ¢ 

At last K‘wei-chi in his commentary takes up the above-mentioned 


Nydya-mukha, explaining Dignaga’s words concerning Lun-shih and 


» Suppl. to Tripifaba, i, vol. Ixxxvi, fase, 4, p. $376, on the true relation betwee 
Vads-vidhi and Vida-vidhina, ef. Prof, Vostrikov's work quoted above, With regard 
to these two treatises an interesting passage from Fen-i ming-i chi (B.N. 140). 
composed in the twelfth century, should be mentioned. It runs that Vasubandhu. 
convinced of Manoratha’s wrong deductions, wrote Lun-kwei and Lunshih whith 
are said to have been called Puramirthasaptati and were directed against the 
Sdnkhya system. But, as we know, Paramirthasaptati is Vasubandhu's special work. 
written during his old age and devoted to a refutation of Sinkhya theories. The con- 
fusion of facts in this Chinese version is evident. ; 

* Suppl. to Tripitaka, i, vol, Ixxxvi, fase, 4, p, 320. 

* Thid., p. 3500, 

: [bid., p. 347a, Bee also fase, 5, p. 426. 

. ppl. to Tripijaka, i, fase, 4, p. 3322. 

Thid., p. 3406. Cf. also p. 370c. Cf. also p. 3500, 


= ‘4 
2 
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serves that Lun-shih, as well as Lun-kwei, were composed by 
‘isubandhu, and that logical demonstration was treated in 
om. Thus K‘wei-chi is the only one who pointed out the fact 
-» Vasubandhu’s operating with the three-membered syllogism, while 
ler commentators, such as Hwei-chao, his disciple, speaks of the 
omembered syllogism only.? Besides, Hwei-chao states that in the 
--vserved works of Wasubandhu we have the five-membered con- 
‘uction, Hwei-chao in most of his commentaries, referring to 
‘osubandhu’s logic, repeats the words that had been spoken before 
vin by Hsiien-tsang’s diseiples—Kwei-chi, Shén-t'at, and Wen-kwei, 
iiply quoting them.? Yet, with regard to the five-membered formula 
| avllogism, he offers a series of separate statements 4 referring to the 
eatise of Ju-shih lun, which operates with the five-membered 
-llogism, too.’ We find references to Ju-shih lun by Wen-kwei only, 
‘or neither Shén-t‘ai nor K‘wei-chi ever mention it. He detines J u-shih 
in as a Buddhist metaphysical work, declaring that ~ the siitras 
id Sastras that had been translated before and are being translated 
ow contain mainhy adhyitma-vidya, 1.¢. Buddhist religious literature, 
\lereas logie is a general science. Among those works is Ju-shih lun, 
ve, ..." and points to Vasubandhu’s authorship. “ In the treatise 
Ju-shih lun, composed by Vasubandhu, the logical reason is said to 
vossess three characteristics: Paksa-dharmatd, Sapaksa-vyapti, and 
'' paksa-vyatireka. This treatise was translated by Paramirtha im 
‘he time of Leang. Analysing it we find that the contents of the treatise 
» somewhat similar to what had been said by Digniga with regard to 
‘ie three characteristics of the logical reason. The simular treatment 18 
“ven In Lun-shih (Vada-vidhana).” * 
Thus we find here a literal quotation from the second chapter of 
‘u-shih lun in its present form. | 
Besides, it is noteworthy that Wen-kwei compares Ju-shih lun to 
lun-shih, and we see that Ju-shih lun is being quoted, whereas Lun- 
‘ih is only mentioned. Does not there ensue that in the seventh 
century, when the text of Ju-shih lun existed, Lun-shih was unknown ? 
'wei-chao quotes Ju-shih lun as well when dwelling on the question of 
t Ibid., p. 3024, See also p. 35%¢. 
2 Suppl, to Tripifada, i, v. Ixxxvi, fase. 5, p. 4040, ibid., p. 4000. 
* Cf. Suppl. to Tripijaka, i, vol. Ixxxvi. fase. 5, p. 4040. 
* Ibid., p. 4000; ibid., p. 418e. 
* Suppl. to Tripiteda, i, vol. lexxvi, fase. 5, p. 405. 
* Ibid, fase. 4, p. S3le. | 
* Suppl. to Tripifakn, i, vol. Ixxxvi, fase. 4, p- 5e- 
VOL, Vit. Fant 4. 
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the wrong thesis, and declares that the fourteen kinds of the |x \«r 
(paksabhasa) may be compared to the theory of sixteen jiti’s give in 
the second chapter of Jn-shih Jun.’ 

Besides the above-mentioned materials, Hsiien-tsang’s school, in «|e 
persons of Wen-kwei and Hwei-chao, also tried to define the example of 
the Indian syllogism. According to Wen-kwei, Vasubandhu took for «| 
example an object (jar), defined by its logical marks, i.e. considered | |v 
of view,? saying that in such a case we could easily come to absurdit. 
because in this case it would appear that the object (jar) is a substratu' 
of qualities, such as capacity to boil and to be visible. Then, if we cou! 
from the presence of one property of the substratum conclude to t!i 
presence of its other qualities, and from the similarity in one respect '° 
4 similarity in other respects, we would be able to conclude from t! 
impermanent character of sound to, say, its quality of being able ‘ 
cook and to be visible, since the impermanent jar can cook and cat 
be visible, 

Here we have in Wen-kwei’s commen lary two direct references t 
the question we are interested in: one concerning the works Lun-kwe! 
and Lun-shih, treated above? the other concerning Ju-shih lun. 
namely treating the question of the explanation of the three 
characteristics of logical reason.t If we add to that some occasiona! 
references made to Ju-shih lun by Hwei-chao, that are to be found in 
his commentaries,* we shall have all the materials of Hsiien-tsang * 
school with regard to Vasubandhu’s logic. Thus we see that the 
Chinese tradition about Vasubandhu’s logic is reduced to the above- 
mentioned materials. Summarizing them we must admit that they 
are scanty and that their incontestability and value are questionable. 
A thorough study of the materials of the Chinese tradition of the 

* Thid., p. 4186. 

* G. Tucci in his article, “ Buddhist Logic before Diiniga,” p. 479, only 
fummarized the data given by K'wei-chi and Shen-ti‘ai when saying : “... We gather 
both from K'wei chi (ch. Hi) and Shén Tai (ch. ii) that the theory of the ripatya 
was known to the ancient masters, who held two different opinions about it, which were 
not accepted by Dinniga, Some thought that the vipaksa is that which excludes the 
‘poked, aa well os the pales, so in the e¥llogism * sound ia non-eternal, because it ut 
a product, like a pot,’ the ripakaa ‘ether’ excludes the contrary of the non-cternal 
as wellas of the pot. On the other hand other logicians said that the vipaken is every: 
As except the non-eternal while for Dinniiga, as is known, ripaked is yatra pateo wa 
Pre tate ** 

* CE p. 16, fin. 1. 

_ Suppl. to Tripwaka, vol, Ixxxvi, fase, 5, Pp. 3376, 

“appl. to Tripifaka, vol. Ixxxvi, fase. 5, pp, 42a, 400a. 
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venth century convinees us that the Chinese did not so much operate 
vith textual data, as with the oral tradition or mere quotations. 
But as all the theories of modern Buddhologists with regard 
\, Vasubandhu’s logic, in general, and his treatise Ju-shih lun, in 
carticular, are partly based on that tradition, for the fullness of the 
‘icture we must analyse these theories and settle the question of how 
‘ir they have availed themselves of this tradition and what are the 
iclusions they have made out of it. 


il 
lie Questios or Vasupanpuu's Looe i SivonocicaL LITERATURE 


At the beginning of the present article [ have already spokes of 
‘he purely bibliographical data concerning Ju-shih lun, given first 
by St. Julien and then by Bunyiu Nanjio. 

In 1900 Sugiura in his book, Hindu Logie as Preserved in China and 
Japan. touched for the firat time the question of a systematic study 
of Vasubandhu’s logic, but based his analysis upon insufficient 
uaterials? He declared that: “ When Hsiian-tsang was in India 
he saw three books on logic attributed to Seish (Vasubandhu), namely 
Ronki, Ronshiki, and Ronshin.”” He made this statement in a foot- 
note,3 basing it upon Murakami’s Immyo-jensho, and added : ‘* Dinna 
also speaks of this.” 

Not having Murakami’s book near at hand I cannot verify it and 
decide from what sources this extremely important information was 
‘lerived, But Sugiura’s statement has been accepted in the Buddho- 
logical literature as an incontestable fact of Hstien-tsang’s testimony 
to the existence of three treatises by Vasubandhu in India.* He 
further states, according to K‘wei-chi’s commentary, that Vasubandhu 
and that therefore the necessary parts in a syllogistic inference are 
only three.”’ 





in 3s. 
—* G. Tuced in his article “ Baddhist Logic before Diinigs,” p. 451, points ont 
that the only source of Suali, Vidyabhusana, Keith, etc. was Sugiura, and characterizes 
him as follows: “* But being himself absolutely without knowledge of orthodox mydye 
ss: of Sanscrit, he is in his statements and in his translations very often mis- 
ending eo 
7p. 129, 
‘ We find the same statement in Hxie Mong’s book, Outline of Buddhiam (Fo-Aso 
‘a kang, p, 33). 
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At last he gives some materials concerning Ju-shih lun, sayi . 
" The only work that remains to us, from which we can learn anyt! is 
of Seish’s logic, is his polemic against heresies (Nyo-jitsu-ron),” 1 
quotes the five-membered formula of the syllogism, adding: ** =)‘ | 
must have been the form of reasoning used in debate in those iu: 
and since in this book Seish was not concerned with theoretical lou. 
and since Hindu logic is primarily practical in its purpose, we canis 
disprove the statement of Kwei-ki by citing this formula.” 

Thus we see that Sugiura touches but slightly on Vasubandlii - 
treatise Ju-shih lun (Nyo-jitsu-ron), wh ich, according to his own wor!- 
he considered to be a single text, directed against heretics, with 
expounding its content with the exception of a mention of the fiv: 
membered syllogism formula. 

Meanwhile these superficial data are fully contained in Suali - 
Keith's, and Vidyabhiifana’s works, where Sugiura’s words thi’ 
Hasiien-tsang, travelling in India, saw three treatises by Vasubandh 
and that the latter knew-two forms of syllogism—the two-membere:! 
and five-membered forms are repeated—with the addition of tl: 
bibliographical data, derived from Bunyiu Nanjio. 

G. Tucci, who dealt with the immediate Chinese text, revised to 
® certain extent the data presented by Sugiura. In his article, “A 
fragment from Dinniiga,”* he gives for the first time a Chines 
equivalent in characters for Ron-ki, Ron-shiki, and Ron-shin in their 
Chinese transcription, i.e. Lun-shih, Lun-kwei, and Lun-hsin, and trans- 
lates these into Sanskrit, But such an identification as already pointed 
out by Prof. A. Vostrikoy is wrong (namely Ronki is not Lun-shih but 
Lun-kwei, and Ron-shiki is not Lun-kwei but Lun-shih). We may 
derive from this article that Tucci is familiar with the materials on 
Vasubandhu given by Shén-t'ai and K‘wei-chi. In his other article, 

“ Vada-vidhi,” ® he tries to analyse Tarka-Sastra (Ju-shih lun), and 
declares that it has nothing to do with Vasubandhn’s Vada-vidhi. 
At the same time he informs us that he has translated Ju-shih lun 
into Sanskrit. Thus we gather that he probably considers this text 
to be one single text, although we know that even Uj questions this. 
T have already spoken about the doubtful unity of the text. Tucei’s 
utterances are still more categorical in his article, “ Buddhist Logic 











pt | ec * JRAS., 1928, p. 382. 
a = ig also the Japanese article of Professor H. Ul, Indo teteugaku kenkyi, vol. v, 
, = . 1HQ., vol. iv, p. 636, 
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fore Dinnaga’.' He is quite positive in his statement that the 
‘reatise does not belong to Vasubandhu’s pen, seemingly giving little 
ith to the testimonies of Hsiien-tsang’s school, but at the same time 
takes partly into consideration the fact pointed out by Hsiien-tsang’s 
 hool that Vasubandhu operated with the three-membered formula. 
|» bases his argument upon the fact of Vasubandhu’s adoption of the 
‘uree-membered syllogism, while we have the five-membered formula 
. Ju-shih lun, This points out its earlier origin. We read on 
vive 483: “We do not know its author, but it is evident that the 
-reseint redaction of the text, as it has been handed down to us, was 
‘ritten by some Buddhist *“—and further on, page 485: ~ We do 
vot know anything about the author of this book or its age, but we 
uty presume that it was anterior to Dinnaga. It may be also that this 
larka-dastra, or a redaction of it, was existent already in the time of 
Vatsydyana.”’ Tueci, to support his argument, compares a certam 
vassage from chapter 2 of Ju-shih lun to Vatsyayana’s work, stating 
‘heir absolute identity, and concludes: ‘* So we should be inclined to 
think that Vatsyayana and even the final redactor of the Nyiya- 
istra knew, if not this same text, another of those Tarka-Sastras 
riticism, of arthapatti was already formulated. That we can speak of 
larka-istras and not of a single Tarka-dastra is proved by two 
‘ferences to them which can be found in the Praméanasamuccaya- 
‘rtti, In both cases Dinnaga uses the plural.” Agreeing with Tucei'’s 
int of view that Tarka-distra is a generic name applied to any 
cgical treatise—(that becomes evident from a mere acquaintance 
with the Chinese catalogue Chih-yuan fa-pao k‘an-shu tsung-lu, where 
‘he same word Tarka-dastra figures in the titles of other logical works, 
“uch as Nyaya-mukha, Nyiya-pravesa, etc., therefore we have no 
Sanskrit equivalent for Ju-shih lun and the title of it remains 
untranslated)—I, nevertheless, insist that the question of its author- 
‘hip remains unsettled, for while there exist data, namely those put 
lorth by Tucci, that speak in favour of his statement, there are others 
that have been partly mentioned by me, and that are partly quoted by 
A. Vostrikoy, Th any case Professor Tucci was the first among 
Kuropean Buddhologists to give a most valuable material and to 
“xpress hypotheses that must be counted with. 
We have some more materials in European languages in the works 
of Takakusu and Ui. 
1 JRAS., 1920, p. 451. 
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But the most significant of all is Professor H. Ui's Japanese artile 
treating Vasubandhu's logic in his Introduction to Nyiiya-prave- 
in the Japanese translation of the Buddhist Canon.! 

_ There he expresses his doubt in Vasubandhu’s authorship of 
Ju-shih lun. In order to prove this he gives a comparative study 
Ju-shih lun, on one hand, and of the logical formule of Vasubani! |. 
contained in the lost treatises, i.e, Lun-shih, Lun-kwei, and Lun-h=:1. 
The information concerning the latter he takes from the works |‘ 
Hsiien-tsang’s school. Taking the data offered by this school for |i: 
point of departure, Ui says: “ Vasubandhu wrote three works 0: 
logic—Lun-kwei, Lun-shih, and Lun-hsin, as it is stated by Hsiiv: 
tsang’s adherents—Wen-kwei, Shén-t’ai, and K‘wei-chi,  Besil-- 
these three we find references to Lun-shih by Dignfga, and this treati- 
must have had something to do with Dignaga’s new logic.” 

Ui does not mention the fact that Hsiien-tsang saw these treati=- 
in India. Then he dwells on the contradictory statements of K*wei-cli: 
with the three-membered syllogism, and of Wen-kwei, on the othe: 
hand, who declares that it was Digniga who was the first to establis! 
the three-membered formula, and that Vasubandhn’s logic, con 
sequently, operated with the five-membered syllogism. Ui cites 
Wen-kwei's testimony that the jar stands in Lun-kwei for sapaks» 
of the assertion that sound is non-eternal and points out at the same 
time that, according to K‘wei-chi, Asanga, and Vasubandhu treated 
sidhana and diisana as different things?: “ But this is too illogical! 

_ Kokuyaku dai 2ityo. Ron bu, Dai jai go kan. Inmyé nya shé ri ron ; pp. 62-4. 

F Ui analvees in detail the difference, whieh existed, according to Hsilen-taang § 
school, between the old and the new logic, K'wei-chi says that “ Boddhisattva Asanga 
took all the five parts of the syllogism, i.o. Pratijia, Hetu, Udiharapa, Upanaya, and 
Nigamana, for Sadhana, Vasubandhy in hie work Lun-kwei also took for Sidhana 
the three parts of the syllogism. But, according to Digniga’s new logic, only Hetu 
and Udiharapa can be considered to be Sidhana, and Pratijia is Sidhya. Thus it i 
wrong to take all the three or the five parte of the svllogiam for Sadhana.” Wen-kwet 
and Shén-t'ai treat it in the same way. It is in this that Hafien-taang’s school saw the 
difference between the old and the new logic and noted that the old logic wax not 
sufficiently worked out. However, continues Ui, Kwei-chi is wrong in his treatment of 
this point. “ Sadhana " has two different meanings in logic: first, Sidhana as opposed 
to Dasapa, in this ease it wholly refors to the three and the five parts of the logical 
formula. Hut, if we speak of Sidhana as the opposite of Sidhya, it ia Sidhya that 
figures as Pratijiid and Sadhana aa Heta and Udaharna. Therefore Asafiga and 


Vasubhandu regarded Sadhana as an antithesis of Digana and accepted all the three 


Or five parts of the logical formula. Digniga opposes Sadhana to Sadhya, therefore 


oe veh ethane Hetu and Udiharapa only, and referred Pratijiid to Sadhys. 
; Pec, we a confision of the two ideas and therefore gave them a wrong 


. ie 
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have been uttered by Vasubandhu himself,” he adds. Dwelling 
i Wen-kwei’s quotations from Praminasamuceaya Ui expresses his 
cubts on Vasubandhu’s authorship of Lun-kwei, and emphasizes 
\« following fact: “* After having studied logic, he (Vasubandhu) 
~anposed Lun-shih, where he asserts that a jar could not have served 
homogeneous example (sapaksa), that, on the contrary, the sentence 
whatever is created by effort is non-eternal must have served as’ 
wth, Digniga, in his work Pramifinasamuccaya, says that 
isubandhu’s argument is correct and agrees with his own opinion. 
‘lus we see that Vasubandhu paid attention to the logical sense of 
liharaja—major premise—and considered a thorough analysis of 
very important. This fact marked the first phase in the change of the 
ve-membered syllogism.” Ui declares that it is not clear at present 
‘lut Vasubandhu’s logical system was, but if we compare Asanga’s 
int of view with regard to the three characteristics of the logical 
~ason! to Vasubandhu’s point of view on the same subject, it will 
~come evident that Vasubandhu ascribed a great importance to the 
alysis of these three characteristics, owing to which he melined 
owards the three-membered syllogism. Thus we see how the idea of 
‘luree characteristics of the logical reason (trirfipa-linga) developed. 
Ui further takes up Ju-shih lun, of which he says: ‘ This treatise 
= eenerally thought to have been written by Vasubandhu, and we have 
vidence that even Wen-kwei admitted that. Nevertheless this has 
vever been proved, The now existing treatise is but a part of the 
‘iitin work and contains only Fan-chih nan-p'in.? The first chapter, 
‘hose beginning has been probably lost, treats the questions of the 
“xistence or non-existence of Yukti2 The second chapter classifies 
‘he fifteenth padartha 4 of Nyaya-siitra, and points out the mistakes in 
‘he objections of the opponent. The third discusses Nigraha-sthana; 
nd in its enumerations, definitions, etc., is identical to the sixteenth 
‘adirtha § of Nyayasitra, giving different interpretations from the 
‘ummentaries on Nyaya-sitra. But even here we have many things 
‘hat coincide.’ : 
He further passes to points which in his opinion gave rise to the 
doubts in Vasubandhu’s authorship of Ju-shih lun. “ Though Tarka- 
“istta—he says—considers pratyaksa and anumina to be important, 
! Yin san hsiang. 
© Fan-chih nan prin. 
" Tao li. 


4 Ti wei nan. 
‘Ti fu ch‘. 


1 
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nevertheless Vasubandhu in his work Fo-hsing lun,' altogether «1. 
the importance of all the four, ie. Pratyaksa, Anumina, Upami | 
and Aitihya.” 
Then Ju-shih Inn, speaking of the three characteristics of the low | 
reason," declares that it is right to take them into account in de!» 
and wrong to overlook them. It is very doubtful, however. 1! . 
‘Vasubandhu possessed so very exact a notion of these three clemer: 
I think he contradicts himself, saying that we must use the fi: 
membered syllogism if we mean to understand fully the logical vali 
of these three elements. It is most unlikely that a man such «- 
Vasubandhu, who considers that the basis of sapaksa is whol 
contained in the example, should admit such a contradiction, Anyhow 
the treatise recognizes three characteristics in the logical reason, bu 
on the other hand, uses the formula of the five-membered syllogis 
Besides in ithe catalogue of canonical books * this treatise does no’ 
figure as Vasubandhu’s work. Moreover, the Corean edition of tl) 
Tripitaka does not refer to it as Vasubandhu’s work. Considering «! 
these facts, we have every reason to doubt that the given treatise wa- 
written by Vasubandhu before we find new proofs of his authorship. 
Thus we see that denying Vasubandhu’s authorship Ui at the same 
time thinks the preserved text of the treatise to be one whole in its 
content, only incomplete in its form. Touching on Paramiartha’s 
commentary, Ui points out the existence of such commentaries 
In three fase. to this work, which are now lost, and mentions three 
other works—Fan-chih lun, To-fu lun, and Chéng shwo tao-li lun— 
he had translated, as well as a commentary on it in five fase. He says : 
“ The question remains open as all these works have been lost, but we 
have some ground to suppose that Chéng-shwo tao-li lun is a translation 
of Nyaya-sutra. We may presume that Chéng-shwo tao-i is a Chinese 
equivalent, as well as ‘ Chén-li’ to the Sanskrit word “nyaya’ and the 
5 fase. of the commentaries correspond to the respective five chapters of 
the commentary to N yaya-siitra.”’ 

Although it is a mere hypothesis, but with regard to Ju-ahih lun, 
the opening parts of it that have been lost, probably contained the 
same data as the Nyfya-stitra, This hypothesis ensues even from the 
presence of the theory of the five-membered syilogiam and the four 
Kinds of yukti.”” An appreciation of Professor Ui's considerations is 





: Fo bsing lun. BN. 1220, 
(a) Shih kén bén fa: (4) ‘ung-lei « hé ; (ce) i-lei, haiang 
By era (9) Vung-lei so shé ; (¢) i-lei, heiang li. 
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en by Prof, A, Vostrikov,? and I offer here a mere summary of the 
_ terial contained in Professor Ui's article so far as it refers to the 

costion we are Interested in. 


These are, roughly speaking, all the subjects that Ui touches on 

connection with Vasubandhu’s logic." 

Thus we see that the Chinese tradition and all the considerations 
.( modern Buddhologists that are based upon it, a8 a matter of fact, 
ove very few objective materials for a detailed treatment of the 
oroblem of Vasubandhu’s logic in general and that of Ju-shih lun im 
virticular, irrespectively from a rejection of Vasubandhu’s author- 
‘up or an admission of it. 

Therefore without rejecting all the Chinese data and the conclusions 
-! contemporary Buddhologists, it 1s absolutely necessary to solve this 
-roblem through a cross-examination of Tibetan materials and through 

i analysis of the text of Ju-shih lun itself. 


APPENDIX 


list of the Catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka where Ju-shih lun, efe., 
are mentioned? 


I. Chung ching mu la. 
Trip. v, 38, fase. 1, B.N. No. 1609. Comp. in A.D. 594. In 
7 fase. 
See Bagchi, p. xlvi (2). 
Fase. 5, p. 111a. 


Il. Li tai san pao chi. 
Trip. v, 35, fase, 6, B.N. 1504. Comp. in 4.D. 507. In 15 fase. 
See Bagchi, p. xlvi (3). 


‘Cf. Logical Works of Varwhamdhu. yay 
* Thave not mentioned two articles of great importance, incluled by H.Vi, in 
the vol. ¥ of his Studies of Hindu Philosophy, in Japanese. One of these articles is 
indicated to * Pre-Digniga’s logic" and the other one to the analysis of “ Nyiya- 
mukha", Besides we have a new work in Chinese dedicated to the same question ans 
atitten by Professor Hed Ti-sban (cf. Yenching, Journal of Chinese Studies, No. 9, 
1081), ‘The Buddhist Logical Treatiees Modhyamika and Yogacira Schools before 
Jinndga,” pp. 1828-1888 of this work are specially dedicated to Vasubandbu ard his 
logical works inchiding du-shih lun, with re-edited Chinese text of our treatise. 

* Prabodh Chandra Bagchi in Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine (Paris, 1927), 
xives a list of our treatises and the catalogues that contain them. Nevertheless, these 
Jata, notwithstanding the general calue of the work a8 such, are incomplete and do 
not give us materials whence we could draw conclusions as to the history of our texts. 
Thus with regard to Jushih lun we read (p. 423): “‘Jou-cheu louen un chapilts 
LK (73h, 6); NIL (116, 15): TK (854, 15); KL (534, 9) dit le colophon de Touvrage 
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Fasc. 10, p. 650, 
Fasc. 11, p. T6b. 
Fase. 13, p. 92a. 


IIT. Chung ching mu In. 
Trip. v, 38, fase, 2, B.N. 1608. Comp. in a.p. 603. In 5 fase. 
See Bagchi, xlvi-xlvii (4). 
Fase. 1, p. 5a 
Fasc. 1, p. 10a. 


IV. Ta t‘ang nei tien lu. 
Trip. v, 38, fase. 2, BN. 1483. Printed in a.v. 664. 
See Bagchi, xlvii (5). 
Fasc. 5, p. TTa. 
Fase. 6, p. 93a, 
Fase. 8, p. 10]a. 
Fasc. 9, p. 108a, 
V. Ku chin i ching t‘u chi. 
Trip. v, 38, fase. 3, B.N. 1487, Comp. in 664-5. In 4 fase. 
See Bagchi, xlviii (5). 
Fase. 4, p. 855, 


VI. Ta chow k‘an ting chung ching mu Iu. 
Trip. v, 38, fase. 3, B.N, 1610, Comp. in a.p. 695, In 15 fase. 
See Bagchi, xlix (5). 
Fase. 6, p. 24a. 
Fase. 6, p. 25a. 
Fase, 13, p, 61a. 


VII. K‘ai yuen shih chiao lu. 
Trip. v, 38, fase, 4-5, BLN. 1458. Comp. in a.p. 730. In 
20 fase. 
See Bagchi, xlix (10). 
Fase. 7, p. 60a, 6la. 


porte le titre : Jou-cheu Journ fan tebe nan p'in. Liouvrage existe, Nanjio 1252- 
Tarka-cdstra.”” We see that Prabodh Ch. Bagchi in his enumeration mentions our 
respective catalogues Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 7—the rest are not mentioned. The same may 
be said with regard to the three other works (p. 420): “ Fan tchen louen, en un 
chapitre. LK (654, 8); NL (774); TK (854); KL (61a, 1) fait remarquer qu'il n'est 
pas certain si l'ouvrage forme une partie du Jou chen loven.” “To fou louen, en un 
chapitre. LK (65, 8); NIL (776); TK (85): KL (6la, 1)." “ Teheng ehouo tao li 
joven, en un chapitre. LK (654, 9); NL (776); TK (86a): KIL (6a, 1). The above- 
mentioned catalogues are nothing but our respective catalogues Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 7; 
the others are not mentioned by Prabodh Ch. Bagehi. 





VIII. 


TX. 


XII. 


XIII. 


ALY. 
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Fase. 14, p. 9a. 
Fase. 19, p. 486. 
Fase. 19, p. 676. 


K‘ai yuen shih chiao lu lio ch‘u. 

Trip. v, 38, fase. 5, B.N. 1486. In 4 fase, See Bagehi, p. 1 (11). 
It forms the last part of the preceding catalogue. 

Fasc. 2, p. 4a. 


Chen yuen hsin ting shih chiao mu lu, 

Trip. v, 38, fase. 5-7, Comp. in a.p. T94-. In 30 fase. 

See Bagchi, | (12). It contains the translations made during 
A.D. T30-7O4. 

Fasc. 9, p. 49a. 

Fase. 10, p. 556. 

Fase, 22, p. 39a. 

Fasc, 24, p. 566. 

Fase. 30, p. 954. 


Ta tsang cheng chiao fa pao plo mu. 

Trip. v, 38, fase, 8, BN. 1611. Comp. m 1105 and edited in 
1306. In 10 fase. See Bagchi, hi (15). 

Fasc, 6, p. 25a. 


Chih yuen fa pao kén tung tsung lu. 
Trip. v, 38, fase. 8, B.N. 1612. Comp. in 1280-r. In 10 fase. 
See Bagchi, ht (16). 


Fasc. 9, p. Tie. 
P 


Ta ming ch‘ung k‘an san tsang chéng chiao mu Iu. 

Trip. v, 38, fase. 8, B.N. 1662. Printed in 1405-1424. It is 
but the catalogue of Tripitaka, edited in 1368-1398. In 
4 fase. 

Page 1166. 

Ta tsang mu Iu. 

Trip. v, 38, fase. 8. In 3 fase. 

Fasc. 2, p. Sia. 


Ta pu ning sséu ta tsang ching mu Iu. 
Trip. v, 38, fase. 8, In 4 fase. 
Page 10la. 





A New Classification of the Constituents of 
Spoken Japanese 


By 58. Yosnrrake 


iby is now a matter of common experience that it is often found 

impossible to describe and classify linguistic material within the 
framework of the classical categories of morphology. The most 
reasonable alternative and one which has the merit of being objective 
and practical is the strictly formal and positional technique which has 
for many years been advocated by J. R. Firth, Senior Lecturer in 
Phonetics and Linguistics, University College, London. He states that 
in grammatical studies “mental structures must be abandoned and 
research directed towards finding purely formal and _ positional 
characteristics of the facts themselves which, being differentie, will 
serve as a means of deseription, and as criteria for a congruent 
classification ". ** And secondly,” he continues, “* beyond this technique 
of formal! description, function or meaning can then be studied in 
context on sociological lines, unobscured by categories serving any 
other purpose.” ' 

The classification proposed in the following pages is based on the 
technique mentioned above, and is intended to apply to that particular 
Japanese dialect which is now spoken by those citizens of Takyé 
whose speech would appear to the majority of educated Japanese 
as entirely free from unusual features? In order to evaluate the 
proposed classification with its new set of discrimimative terms it is 
necessary to compare it with the conventional classifications adopted 
by native and foreign grammarians. Although no two foreign or native 
writers on Japanese grammar seem to agree in terminology, it would be 
quite unnecessary to consider here all the varied nomenclatures used 
by them. I have therefore chosen as specimens the classifications found 
in McGovern’s Colloguial Japanese and in Yamada’s Nihon Kégohé 
Kégi, the former because of its comparative simplicity and the latter 
by reason of its popularity in Japan. 


1 J. B. Firth's review of H. Straumann's Newspaper Headlines, in Eugliah Studies, 
xvii, June, 1935, p. 112. | 

* This is a modification of the negative definition given to Standard English by 
Firth in his most stimulating and instructive little book, Speech, p. 63, 
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Proposed Terminology. Conventional Nomenclatures. 
(c) ku-Variables . Real Adjectives: Simple Adjectives, 

Compound Adjectives. | 

Keiyosht  (Modificatory words), 


Fukugobi. 
(@) Shortened Varmbles . Auxiliary Verbs, The Auxiliary 


Yodan Katsuys Doshi, Setsumer 
Sonzaisht (Explanatory words of 
existence), Aeigo (Honorific), 

(2) Total Variables . . Irregular Verbs. 

Kagyd Sandan Katsuyd Doshi (The 
ka-line trigrade inflective variable 
word), Sagyo Sandan Katsuyd 
Déshi (The sa-line trigrade in- 
flective variable word), Fukugoin. 


B. Narrow CLAassiricaTion 
(With examples) 
Proposed Terminology. Conventional Nomenclatures. 
I. Connectibles. 
(1) na-no-Connectibles . Simple Nouns, Compound Nouns, 
inu (dog), hombako (book- Personal Pronouns, Demonstrative 
case), ore (I), kore (this), | Pronouns, Interrogative Pronouns, 
dore (which), hitotsa Japanese Numerals, Chinese 
(one), nigiu (twenty),asu | Numerals, Adverbs. 
(to-morrow), hooboo (all Meishi (Nominal words) Daimeisht 
directions), byooki (ill- (Substitutes for Nominal words), 
ress). Siishi (Numeral words), Fudushe. 
(2) ga-na-Connectibles . Simple Nouns. 
baka (foolishness, fool), Meishi, Jitai no Fukushi (Ad- 
bikko (lameness,cripple), § junctive words of state). 
otemba (romping, minx). 
(3) no-Connectibles. . Simple Adverbs. 
tfotto (a little), sukofi (a Teidono Fubushi (Adjunctive words 
little), fibaraku (awhile). of degree). 
(4) na-Connectibles . . Simple Nouns, Simple Adverbs. 
dzoobu (soundness), taihen Jélatrno Fukushi, Teido no Fukushi. 
(seriousness, Very). 


atte 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(5) Direet Connectibles 
kono (this), sono (that), ano 
(that . . . over there), 
dono (which), moo (al- 
ready), motto (more), 
tfoodo (just), nakanaka 
(certainly), pikapika 
(glittering). 


II. Supplements. 
(1) Initials 
hai, ie, aa, o-, go-, dai-. 


(2) Finals 
yo, ro, tomo, -san, -tat/i, 
«nin, -hiki, -hon. 


(3) Movables : 

wa, Mo, a, no, 0, ni, e, de, 

yori, kara, made, ka, nee, 
keredo. 


Ill. a-Variables. 
(1) The i-form 
Kaji (lend), kaki (write), 
yobi (call), kapi (smell), 
utfi (strike), wri (sell), iki 
(go), ii (say). 


Conventional Nomenclatures. 

Demonstrative Adjectives, Interro- 
gative Adjectives ; Real Adverbs : 
Simple Adverbs, fo-Adverbs, Ono- 
matopoic Adverbs, 

Daimeishi no Rentaikaky (The forms 
of Daimeishi to be followed by a 
Substance word), Fagen no Rentai- 
haku (The forms of Fagen to be 
followed by a Substance word), 
Jitai no Fukushi. Teido no 
Fukushi, Chinjutsu no Fukushi 
(Adjunctive words of declaration). 


Responsives, Interjections. 

Senki no Fukushi (Introductory ad- 
junctive words), Settaji. 

Interjections, Numeral Classifiers, 
Suflixes. 

Shiijoshi (Final auxiliary words), 
AKantéjoshi (Interjectional aux- 
itary words), Setsuji, Setswbiji. 

Case Particles, Postpositions, Inter- 
jections. 

Kakujoshi (Auxiliary words of quali- 
fication), Fukujoshi (Adjunctive 
auxiliary words), Aakarijoshi 
(Nexus auxiliary words), Setsu- 
cokujoshy (Conjunctive auxiliary 
words), Sefsuzoku no Fulsushi 
(Adjunctive words of link). 


The Second Base, Verbal Nouns. 

Renydkei (The form to be followed by 
an Inflective word), Juntaigen 
(Quasi-substance-words), 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(2) The e-form . : 
kase, kKake, fine, yome, 
yobe, kane, ute, ure, ike, 
ie. 
(5) Coineides with (2) 


(4) The a-form . : 
kasa, kaka, fina, yoma, 
yoba, kana, uta, ura, 
ika, iwa. 
(5) The oo-form ; 
kasoo, kakoo, finoo 
yomoo, yoboo, kanoo, 
utoo, uroo, ikoo, iwoo. 
(6) The u-form . ; 
kasu, kaku, finu, yomu, 
yobu, Kanu, utsu, uru, 
iku, iu. 
(7) The te(de)-form 
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Conventioial Nowenclatures. 


Meireikei (The Imperative form). 


The Fourth Base. 

Jikenker (The Conditional form). 
The First Base. 

Mizenkei (The “ not-yet-30 “-form). 


The Fifth Base. 


The Third Base. 

Shishike (The Final form), AMen- 
taiker (The form to be followed by 
a Substance word), J untaiwgen. 


Gerund. 


kafite, kaite, finde, yonde, yonde, kaide, utte, utte, itte, itte. 


(8) The ta(da)-form 


The Past Tense Form. 


ka/fita, kaita, finda, yonda, yonda, kaida, utta, utta, itta, itta. 


(9) The tari(dari)-form 


The Alternative (Frequentative) 
Form. 


kafitari, kaitari, findari, yondari, yondari, kaidari, uttari, uttari, 


ittari, ittari. 
(10) The tara(dara)-form 


kafitara, kaitara, findara, yondara, yondara, kaidara, uttara, 


uttara, ittara, ittara. 
(11) The taroo(daroo)-form 


—xr — 


kafitaroo, kaitaroo, findaroo, yondaroo, yondaroo, kaidaroo, 
uttaroo, uttaroo, ittaroo, ittaroo. 


zero- Variables. 


(1) The zero-form 


mi (see), de (emerge), -re, 


=8€, 


Yo. VOI. PART 4. 


The Second Base, Verbal Nouns. 
Renyiker, Juntaigen, 
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~~ 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(2) Comeides with (1) 


(3) The re-form 


mire, dere, -rere, -sere. 


(4) Comncides with (1) 


(5) The yoo-form 
miyoo, deyoo, 
“se yoo. 
(6) The ru-form 
mira, deru, -reru, -seru. 
(7) The te-form 


mite, dete, -réete, “sete. 


(8) The ta-form 


mita, deta, -reta, -seta. 


(9) The tari-form 


Mmitari, detari, -retari, 


-setari. 
(10) The tara-form 


=reyoo, 
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Conventional Nomenclatures. 
Meireikei. 
The Fourth Base. 
Jikenkes. 
The First Base, The Fifth Base. 


The Third Base. 

Shishikei, Rentatkei, Juntaigen. 

Gerund. 

The Past Tense Form. 

The Alternative (Frequentative) 
Form, 


—e 


ee 


mitara, detara, -retara, Lota 


(11) The taroo-form . 


ee 


mitaroo, detaroo, -retaroo, -setaroo, 


ku-Variables, 


(1) The zero-form 


ooki (large), haya (early), 
Samu 


omo (heavy), 
(cold), -na, -ta. 
(2) The i-form . 


ookii, hayai, omoi, camel 


“nal, -tai. 
(3) The kere-form 


ookikere, hayakere, omo- 
kere, samukere, -nakere, 


-takere. 
(4) The karoo-form 


The Stem. 
Gokan (Stem), Jétai no Fukushi. 


The ¢-form. 
Shiishikei, Rentaikei, Juntaigen. 


el 


Jikenket, 


cokikarco, hayakaroo, omokaroo, samukaroo, -nakaroo, -takaroo. 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(5) The ku-form 
ookiku, hayaku, omoku, 
samuku, -naku, -taku. 
(6) The o(u)-form 
ookiu, hayoo, omoo, 
samuu, —, -too. 
* (7) The kute-form 


Conventional Nomenclatures, 
The /wv-form. 
Renyokhea, Mizenkes, 


— = 


Renyokei. 


(Gierund, 


ookikute, hayakute, sokate: samukute, -nakute, -takute. 


(8) The katta-form 


ookikatta, hayakatta, omokatta, samukatta, -nakatta, -takatta, 


(9) The kattari-form . 


ookikattari, hayakattari, omokattari, samukattari, -nakattari, 


-takattari. 
(10) The kattara-form 


ookikattara, hayakattara, omokattara, samukattara, -nakattara, 


-takattara. 
(11) The kattaroo-form 
ookikattaroo, 
kattaroo, -takattaroo. 


VI. Shortened Variables. 


(1) The i-form 
—, nari, —. 

(2) The i-e-counterpart form 
nasai, —, -Majli. 

(3) The re-counterpart form 
nasare, hare, -masure. 

(4) The a-form . 
Dasara, Hara, —. 

(5) The a-e-counterpart form 
—, —, “mase. 

(6) The oo-counterpart form 
nasaroo, —, -ma/Joo. 

(7) The u-counterpart form 
NASAru, Na, -Masu. 

(8) The te-form 
nasutte, —, -mafite. 


hayakattaroo, 


omokattaroo, samukattaroo, na- 


The Second Base. 
Renyakes, 

The Second Base. 
Renydkei, Meireikei. 
The Fourth Base. 
Joikenker, 

The First Base. 
Mizenket. 

The First Base. 
Mizenkei, Mevreiker. 
The Fifth Base. 
The Third Base. 
Shishiket, Rentaiker. 


Gserund, 
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Proposed Terminology. 
(9) The ta-form : 

nasutta, —, -mafita, 
(10) The tari-form 


hasuttarl, —, -mafitari. 


(11) The tara-form 


nasuttara, —, -mafitara, 


(12) The taroo-form 


hasuttaroo, —, -mafitaroo, 


VII. Total Variables. 


(1) The i-counterpart form 


(2) The | £ero-counterpart 


form. 
at ji, [al 


(3) The re-counterpart form 


kure, sure, -ne. 


(4) The a-i-counterpart form 


= —, “ZL. 


(5) The a-e-counterpart form 


ko, se, —. 


(6) The yoo-counterpart form 


kuru, suru, =n. 
(6) The te-form 

kite, fite, —. 
(9) The ta-form 

kita, fita, —. 
(10) The tari-form 


kitari, fitari, —. 
(11) The tara-form . 
kitara, fitara, —. 


3 kitaroo, Jitaroo; —. 
+ 
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Conventional Nomenclatures. 
The Past Tense Form. 





The Alternative (Frequentative) 
Form. 


—e 
ww 
——— — ——— 


The Second Base, 
Renyakei, 
The Ist Base, 2nd Base, 5th Base. 


Mizenkei, Renyokei, Meireikei. 
The Fourth Base, 

dokenkes. 

The First Base, The Second Base. 
Mizenkei, Renyakei. 

The First Base, 

Mizenkei, Meireikes, 


SS —_— 





The Third Base. 

Shiishikei, Rentaikes. 

Gerund. 

The Past Tense Form. 

The Alternative (Frequentative) 
Form. 


TT | 
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As can be seen, the proposed classification divides the constituents ! 
of spoken Japanese into two large groups: Invariables and Variables. 
y Variables I mean those constituents which may assume distinct 
forms im different verbal contexts,* and by Invariables those which 
do not. 

The first large group of Invariables 1s Connectibles, ie. the con- 
stituents that can be connected to cach other or to Variables with or 
without the aid of what are here called ‘* Supplements“. This sub- 
group comprises Nouns, Pronouns, Numerals, and Adverbs of the 
conventional classification. The term “ Numeral" is sufficiently clear 
on the whole, but the remaining three—“ Noun "’, ‘“‘ Pronoun’, and 
“ Adverb "—leave ample room for dispute. No one would object to the 
term “ Noun” applied to such constituents as inu (dog), tori (bird), 
hombako (bookcase), te (hand), and kin (gold). But when a certain 
form of Verbs, lke iki (go), amari (excess), and firase (inform), is called 
a Verbal Noun or Jtenfaigen (Quasi-substance-word), we are made to 
understand that a constituent can be at once a Noun and a Verb, 
which is, of course, absurd. Similarly baka (foolishness, fool), bikko 
(lameness, cripple), etc., satisfy the definitions of both Meishi (Nominal 
words) and Jéfai no Fukushi (Adjunctive words of state), This is 


exactly where qualificative terms lose their precision. In morphology’ 


we are not in the least concerned with the semantic aspect of the 
constituents.” Whether or not a given member is the name of a thing, 
an action, or a quality is quite immaterial. All that we need is to 
perceive what a given constituent sounds or looks like, and what 
position it always occupies in connected speech or writing. And in 
conformity with its external appearance or the position it always 
eccupies in relation to other members a discriminatory name may be 
given to 1t for convenience. 

The name “Connectible ’, though somewhat awkward and 
unattractive, is the best I have been able to invent for this category 
with an extremely large number of constituents including the whole of 

' The name “ Constitwent " is here given to a constantly recurring phone sequence 
whose components are so firmly joined together that any attempt to divide it into 
smaller parte would either cause unnecessary inconvenience or serve no useful purpose 
ina study of the language under consideration. A constituent may of course consist 
in a single phone like a, e@, n, etc. 

* Some Invariables may oceur in more than one form, e.g. mina and minna. But 
these are always found in precisely the «ame verbal contexts, and #0 outside the 
eategory of Variables. 

7 Ch “ The Technique of Semantics " by J. KR. Firth, in the Philological Society’ s 
Transactions, 1935, pp. 45-9. | 
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the unadulterated Sino-Japanese elements. If desired, however, the 
Connectibles can be divided into five groups according as they can or 
cannot be directly followed by ya, no, and na (plus a constituent 
other than no and n). These differentia may best be illustrated as 
follows :— 
na no na 

(1) na-no-Connectibles . . Yes Yes No 

(2) na-na-Connectibles . . Yes Yes Yes 

(3) mo-Connectibles . No Yes No 

(4) na-Connectibles . No No Yes 

(5) Direct Connectibles . No No No 

In this way it is possible to separate Connectibles like baka and 
bikko from inu, hombako, ete., on the one hand, and from dgoobu, 
taihen, etc., on the other. Likewise, the two kinds of the so-called 
Adverbs can be kept apart as shown by (3) and (5). Moreover, the 
proposed classification enables us to distinguish the Adjectives kono, 
sono, ano, and dono, from the corresponding Pronouns kore, sore, are, 
and dere. If, following the conventional morphology we name the 
former set “the Attributive form of Pronoun”, then what form of 
Pronoun are we to call the latter? “The Pronominal form of 
Pronoun ** would certainly be most: disconcerting, 

The Supplements are divided into Initials, Finals, and Movables ! 
according to the positions they occupy in a phonetic sequence. The 
Initials stand at the beginning of a phonetic sequence, and comprise 
hai, ha, hee, he, e, y, ie, iie, iya, aa, a, saa, sa, yaa, ya, oi, kora, sora, 
Oya, Ara, Maa, naani, mofi, Jikafi, yareyare, o-, go-, dai-, o0-, ko-, 0-, 
me-, ete. The Finals are found at the end of a phonetic sequence, 
embracing yo, i, e, ro, tomo, ze, Zo, 200, sa, na, -san, -sa, -mi, -fi, etc., 
and the so-called Numeral Classifiers -nin, -hiki, -hai, -hon, -soo, etc. 
The Movables may occupy different positions according to circum- 
stances, and comprise wa, ba, mo, na, no, 0, ni, e, de, yori, kara, made, 
sae, koso, dake, fika, bakari, hodo, nurai, to, demo, nado, nandzo, yara, 
ya, fi, nanara, dga, dgaa, ga, gaa, keredo, kedo, nee, ne, -tte, ctc. 
Both Initials and Finals often provide a useful means of picking out 
that part of a phonetic sequence which is commonly known as direct 
quotation. However, since the Supplements comprise only a limited 
number of constituents,? it seems hardly necessary to divide them into 
smaller groups. For practical purposes it would be sufficient to make 

* Their number is well under half that of Irregular Verbs in English. 
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a list of them and state that to these Invariables we give the name 
“ Supplements "’. 

Now for the Variables. These are divided into Part Variables and 
Total Variables under the proposed classification. By Part Variables I 
mean the Variables which contain an invariable element, as contrasted 
with Total Variables which do not. When the invariable part of a 
Variable can be treated as a constituent it is here called “ the zero- 

orm’ of that Variable. The form ending in ku and built upon a 
xero-form is here named “ the ku-form”. When a Variable ending it in 
a cannot be treated as a zero-form it 7 here called “‘ the a-form ” 
With these three forms as criteria it is possible to distinguish 
the following three types of Part Variables. 

(1) a-Variables : Variables that have an a-form but not a zero-form. 

(2) zero-Variables: Variables that have a zero-form but not a 
ku-form. 

(3) ku-Variables : Vanables that have a ku-form. 

To the remaining nine Part Variables na, da, desu, aoe nasaru, 
kudasaru, gozaru, iraffaru, and offaru are given the name “ Shortened 
Variables **. 

The a-Variables melude not only the so-called Consonant Verbs 
but also -yaru, -buru, etc. Similarly the zero-Variables contain -reru 
(-rareru) and -seru (-saseru) besides such constituents as miru (see) 
and deru (emerge). It is unprofitable to distinguish Variables of the 
type miru from those of the type deru, as is done in Japan, since they 
both change their forms in exactly the same manner, Likewise the 
term “‘ Consonant Verbs” is not at all satisfactory, because the 
category in question includes such Variables as iu (say), au (meet), 
ou (drive away), which do not contain a single consonant. 

As shown on pp. 1042-4, the a-Variables have ten distinct forms 
and the zero-Variables nine. Every one of the forms belonging to 
either of these two groups of Variables morphologically corresponds to 
one or more forms belonging to the other group. To take an example, 
deru may find a place in the paradigm scatter! de, dere, deru, dete, 
deta, etc., but only the zero-form de can be directly followed by -masu, 
thus demasu.* Similarly, kasu may find « place in the scatter kafi, kase, 
kasa, kasu, kajite, kajfita, etc., but only the i-form kafi can be 


_ * For this term see Firth’s review, op, cit., p. 112: * The Technique of Semantics,” 
op. Cit.. p. 62, 

* Such a phonetic sequence a4 detemasn (is out) is here treated asa variant dae 
imasn and not as a jonction of dete and -masu. 
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immetiately followed by -masu, thus kafimasu. The same applies to 
the zero-form of all other zero-Variables and to the i-form of all other 
a-Variables. We may therefore state that the i-form of a-Variables is 
a morphological counterpart of the zero-form of zero-Variables. But 
the zero-form of zero-Variables may also be directly followed by zu, 
which cannot immediately follow any form of a-Variables except the 
a-form, e.g. dezu, kasazu. Moreover, the zero-form of zero-Variables 
(with the exception of those which are derived from the a-Variables, 
e.g. yomeru) may be directly followed by ro, whose equivalent yo 
cannot directly follow any form of a-Variables except the e-form, 
e.g. dero, kaseyo. On the other hand, the e-form of a-Variables may be 
directly followed by ba, which may also directly follow the re-form, 
but not the zero-form, of zero-Variables, e.g. kaseba, dereba. This 
means that, while the a-form, the i-form, and the re-form are all 
univalent, the e-form is ambivalent and the zero-form trivalent. 
The u-form and the ra-form are characterized by the fact that they 
are the only forms of a-Variables and zero-Variables that can be 
directly followed by the prohibitive Final na, They are therefore 
univalent counterparts. So are the oo-form and the yoo-form, since 
neither of these can be replaced by any one of the forms mentioned 
above, while they both are found in the same verbal contexts. The 
following table will show the morphological equivalence under 
discussion :— 

a-Variables zeTo-Variables 

The a-form 

The i-form The zero-form 


The e-form 








The re-form 
The u-form , The ru-form 
The oo-form The yoo-form 





The term “ Base” used by McGovern and others is suitable only 
for distinguishing something from its derivatives. When applied to 
different forms of the same Variable under the categories of First, 
Second, Third Base, etc., it loses its suggestive value. Such a method 
of classification should be avoided where possible. Indeed, even the 
negative criteria as adopted in dividing the Connectibles are less obscure 
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than the numerical classification. The Japanese practice of ascribing 
two or more names to one and the same form or category is likewise 
undesirable. 

The three constituents kuru (come), suru (do), and -n (not) contam 
no invariable elements and are therefore called Total Variables.’ It 
is quite wrong to designate kuru and suru “ Irregular Verbs "’, for we 
find no irregularity in either of them. They change their forms just 
as regularly as other Variables, and so we cannot single them out as 
“ Trregular Verbs " any more than we can describe an unsociable crank 
as an irregular fellow, 

However, the Total Variables change in appearance to such an 
extent and so differently from a-Variables and zero-Variables that 
some of their forms do not share any common element. It is therefore 
not easy, by means of their terminations alone, to differentiate all the 
varied forms, either among themselves, or from the a-Variables and the 
zero-Variables. Nevertheless, there ts a definite correspondence, for 
example, between ki of kuru and the i-form of a-Variables, for they are 
the only forms. of these Variables that can be directly followed by 
-masu. And since the i-form is univalent, ki may be called the i-counter- 
part form of kuru. For similar reasons kure and sure may be named 
the re-counterpart form, kuru and suru the ru-counterpart form, and 
koyoo and fiyoo the yoo-counterpart form, while fi may rightly be 
designated the zero-counterpart form. Both ke and se, and no other 
forms of kuru and suru, can be immediately followed by zu, and 
therefore correspond to the univalent a-form. But, like the e-form, they 
can also be directly followed by yo or its variant i, thus koi and seyo. 
Although the e-form is ambivalent, being a counterpart of the re-form 
as well as of the zero-form, since the name the re-counterpart form has 
been given to kure and sure, we may without any ambiguity designate 
ko and se the a-e-counterpart form. Lastly the ambivalent zu must be 
called the a-i-counterpart form. Thus we arrive at the seven forms 
(1)-(7) as tabulated on p. 1046. 

The Shortened Variables include the i-e-counterpart form and the 
a-e-~counterpart form. These names are, by elimination, given to the 
two ambivalent forms as in the case of the a-e-counterpart form of 
Total Variables. 

The te-forms are self-explanatory, for the same termination is 
utilized as a cntenon for all Variables. The voiced variant -de, as 
found in the a-Variables, is a modification of its voiceless prototype, the 

1 This name has been suggested by Firth. 
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change being brought about by the preceding consonants that are either 
nasal or readily susceptible of nasalization.1 The te-forms are not 
recognized as forms by native grammarians, because the ending te 
was at one time a Total Variable freely affixable to the i-forms and the 
zero-forms of a-, zero-, and Total Variables, as also to the ku-form 
of ku-Variables, and still remains so in the written language. But since 
in modern colloquial -te no longer survives as a separable element, it 
may be made use of as a discriminating factor for that particular 
form of Variable which is, strictly speaking, neither a Gernnd nor a 
Participle. The same is true of the endings -ta(da), -tari(dari), etc.. 
which serve as formal criteria for those forms to which no appropriate 
names have hitherto been given. 

In addition to those tabulated on pp. 1042-6 there are forms ending 
in -utte (like urutte, in contrast to utte), -rutte (like mirutte, in contrast 
to mite), and -tatte or -datte (like uttatte, mitatte, yondatte). But 
these may best be treated as combinations of the u-form. the ru-form. 
and the ta(da)-form with the Movable -tte. Similarly the forms ending 
in -tfa or -tfaa (like uttfa, mitfa, uttfaa, mit/aa) and -dga or -dgaa 
(like yondga, yondzaa) should be regarded as the variants of the 
te(de)-form + wa. Likewise, -teru (deru) is a variant of the te(de)- 
form + iru, and -tfatte (dgatte ) of the te(de)-form + fimatte. To 
be treated in similar manner are tfai (dgai), -tfae (dgae), -tfau (dgau), 
‘tfatta (dgatta), -tfattari (dgattari), tfattara (dgattara), -tfattaroo 
(dgattaroo), ete, 

Little need be said of the various forms of ku-Variables. It is quite 
unreasonable to overcharge the form (2) with three distinet names, 
whereas the forms (5) and (6), ha ving different morphological funetions, 
should deserve separate names. To the eleven forms given on pp. 1044—% 
may be added a kare-form like yokare (be it good), afikare (be it bad), 
although not all the ku-Variables have this particular form. 

To sum up, the proposed classification is not only clearer than the 
conventional schemes, but it also contains a considerably smaller 
number of nomenclatures, some of which are by no means new. The 
term “ Variable” is suggested by the Japanese terminology Yégen 
(Inflective words) and Dashi (Variable words). The names ** i<form ” 
and “ku-form"’, applied to the ku-Variables, were employed by 


* nde is the phonetic implication of -nte, ~mte, and -bte: -ide of -) te, and -tte 
of ~tte, -rte, -ikte, and =e, Lf this latter system of notation, which is ox earns of the 
eal consonant junctions, be adopted, the te(de)-form may simply be enlled 


pt teform. Cf.“ The Technique of Semantics ". op. cit, pp, 59-60, 
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McGovern more than fifteen years ago, while the appellation “ Final” = 
as used here covers a greater variety of constituents than in Yamada’s 
classification. | a 

In selecting my terminology I have for obvious reasons endeavoured = 
to confine myself to everyday language, and nomenclatures similar : 
to the ones adopted here will easily be found in colloquial Japanese. 
As a specimen I suggest the following. Alternatives are given within 

‘ Invariables =. : . Henkei shinai mone. 

Connectibles . . Teunagi-eru mono. 
ya-no-Connectibles — . ya mata wa no wo tsusukete tsunagi- 
na-na-Connectibles . | ya mata wa na wo tsuzubele tsunagi- 
no-Connectibles. é no we tsusubete tswnaypi-eru mono. 
(ja mata wa na wo tsusukete wa 
isunagi-enal mono), 
na-Connectibles : na two tevzukele taunagi-eru mono, 
(ja mata wa no wo tsuzubele wa 
isunagi-enai mono), 
Direct Connectibles . Chokusetsu ni tsunagareru mono. 
(sunapi-enal mono). 
Supplements Z : Tsukekuwaeru mono. 
Initinis a Hajime ni tsukekuwaeru mono. 
Finals. } ; Owari ni tsukekuivaeru mono, 
Movables: .  . Troire no tokoro ni tsukekinraeru mono. 
Part Variables. . Telabubun dake henkei suru mono. 
a-Variables , a-Aei no aru mono, 
| zero-Variables . : cero-Kei no aru mono. 
‘s ku-Variables : ku-Aei no aru meno. 

Shortened Variables . Mijikaku natte iru mono. 

Total Variables . , Sukkari henket suru mono. —' 
Each of the regional dialects, the professional and class dialects, 

and the vernaculars of women and children, as well as the written + 
languages of different times must be examined severally, and its con- 
stituents classified on similar lines as here proposed. Until this has been 
| done it is almost impossible to venture anything like a complete ¥. 

Pe historical morphology of the Japanese language. ie 

| * He 
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The Structure of the Chinese Monosyllable in a 
Hunanese Dialect (Changsha) 


By J. RK. Friern and B. BE. Rocers 


HE only kind of speech behaviour with which the present study 

is directly connected is the oral naming of Chinese characters. 
Chinese characters have been prominent cultural objects for thousands 
of years, Even the sketchiest description of what they have been 
called by countless millions over a vast area of Asia would be a colossal 
task. All that is here attempted is a systematic analysis of what a 
certain number of selected characters were called by Mr. K. H. Hu, 
of Changsha. 

If a precedent must be given, let it be Adam in the Garden. Created 
things were brought before him to see what he would call them. 
They did not come into his world until he had called their names. And 
the names by which he called them were a new creation, henceforth 
part and parcel of his world. It might even be said that they did not 
exist until he had called their names. A great deal of grammatical 
phonetics is concerned with the description of the spoken names of 
written words and tells the uninitiated what to call them when they 
are faced with them or when they want them. Such information can, 
of course, be used indirectly in continuous speech. But we would 
emphasize once more that the analysis here presented is not directly 
concerned with what is properly called general speech behaviour. 

Consequently no connected text is given. The notation, however, 
could be used as a simple Roman orthography, and lends itself to all 
modern printing devices. The ordinary typewriter keyboard could be 
used, and for telegrams, in this dialect at any rate, the ordinary tele- 
writer could be used and the sending of such messages very much 
simplified as compared with the present numerical code method. A 
sample telegram is given at the end. 

Lastly, the use of the word monosyllable in the title and in the 
text does not imply that Chinese is to be classed as a monosyllabic 
language. In actual speech reduplicative and dissyllabic elements are 
quite common. 
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The description of the pronunciation to be associated with the 
notation employed is also sufficient for practical purposes. The principle 
followed is that the main diacritica of the various types of syllable 
should be described and simply recorded. These diacritica may be 
regarded as occurring in two places, first place or initial position, and 
second place or final position. The tonal diacritica need not be 
“ placed "’, although the notation employs letters in final position. 
These are not, therefore, counted as being in a “ place ”".! 


Tones 

The technique indicated above was also applied to tones. The 
analysis and orthographic representation of these is based on 
observations of the tones used by Mr. Hu when called upon to name the 
selected characters placed before him. The tonal behaviour of such 
syllables in connected speech was not investigated, except for the low 
falling variant of tone 4 often used in certain syllables in connected 
speech. The nature and function of the so-called “ tones ” of Chinese 
cannot be understood or economically represented in orthography, 
until a thorough study of types of sentences in general speech behaviour 
has been completed by enlisting a number of workers. 


Fiavuer | 
REtaTIvE Prrca axp Lesore oF ToxEs 


Mark 
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+ Bee Fu Lin, Lea mouvements de la langue nationale en Chine, 1925, paras, 125-7, 
P- 35, and also paras. 171-7, pp. 49-50, ; 
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ReEtativE Frequexcy or Tones 


Three types of count for frequency were made, the first from a 
normal personal letter of 802 words (A); the second from a classified 
list. of the 1,013 possible syllables in Changsha dialect (B); and the 
third from a national “ thousand-character™ list (C). The resulting 
figures are shown in the following table and graph :— 


Tone (A) (B) (C) 
Lst ; . 148 rd | 229 
Ind : . 128 168 219 
4th 225 257 334 
5th LO7 113 189 

802 1,013 L171 
No. of 
words 


me 


= ae aa 





“a 
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From the graph it will be seen that there are reasons for thinking 
that the fourth tone occurs most frequently. Therefore this tone is 
left unmarked, the final letters, y, w, h, v, 0, and the doubling of the 
final vowel letter, being used to mark the other tones. 

In the marking of the first tone y is used with i, e, ei ae, en, eun, 
and w with a, 0, é0, 0, ao, on, on, aon, an, un. In the marking of the 
fifth tone the doubling of the final vowel letter is satisfactory for all 


TasLe I 


Tones—Wira Vowets anp ComRELATIVE ATTRIBUTES 





Tone 1, marked iy, ey, aw, ow, euw, :  Toniglonigee than 3. Nor- 
with yand w. uw, eiy, aey, aow, —s mall voice quality, Some- 
ouw, eny, euny,’ times ends with slight 
onw, aonw, iny,| creak. 
anw, Unw. 








Tone 2, marked ih, eh, ah, oh, euh, | Long—often longer enc: 
with h. uh, eih, ach ach, Voice quality breathy, 
ouh, enh, eunh,' | hollow, “‘chesty"’ with 

aonh, onh, inh, slight initial friction. 














anh, unh. 
Tone 3, marked | iv, ev, av, ov, euv, | Medium length — shorter 
with v. uv, €iv, aev, aov, | than J] and 2. #£Clear 
| ouv, env, eunv,?) “head” voice — vowels 
ony, agony, inv, | usually closer and clearer. 
any, wny, | Slight final creak. Clos- 
| ing nasalization slight. 

Tone 4, un- i,e, a, 0,eu,u,ei,ae, Short. Clear “ head ” voice. 

marked, AO, OU, en, eun,' on, Ends with check. Closing 
aon, in, an, un. § nasalization very slight. 
Final n very short and 
checked. 

Tone 5, marked | li, €€, Ba, oo, eUo, | Medium length—with the 
with doubled | 00, Ono. _ @-vowel, longer than 4. 
i, €, a, 0, and | Slight initial breathiness. 
final 0, Checked. No closing 

| nasalization, 


: | | 


* Bee notes on Table VI, p. 1085, 
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letters except u. To avoid ambiguity with n in writing, final o is used 
instead of doubling the u. 

In conjunctive spelling which would link syllables together to form 
words it would sometimes be necessary to use a hyphen after syllables 
in tones one and two to distinguish the final w, y, and h, which are 
tone letters, from the initial w, y, h, which represent differences of 
pronunciation. The hyphen might also be necessary occasionally after 
tone five. 


NOTATION 
Vowel, 
The number of letters required for the symbolization of vowels is 
five, as follows: i, e, a, 0, u. This is not to say that there are only five 
vowels, as will be clear from the tables, 


Consonants 
The number of letters required for the symbolizing of consonants 
is seventeen, as follows (in alphabetical order): b, e, d, f, g, h, j, k, 
l, m, 0, p, &, t, W, ¥, Z 
Tones 
Only one letter in addition to the above is found to be necessary 
to mark “ tones’, namely v in final position. The other devices for 
representing the prosodic diacritica include the use of y, w, h, and o 
in final position, and the doubling of the final vowel letter. In contra- 
distinction from the above positive marks, the fourth tone, which 
occurs most frequently, has zero mark. 


PHONETIC ANALYSIS 

As speech behaviour, the naming of the characters is just one 
complete act, a configuration of bodily postures and movements not 
easily dissected. But the differences between these oral names can 
he systematically described, classified, and represented in notation. 
To do this it will be found convenient to regard the Hunanese mono- 
syllable as having one, two, or perhaps three places in which the 
phonetic diacritica may be said to occur. In these places various 
alternances have differential function. (See alternance tables.) The 
tonal diacritica and possibly also what we have called yotization and 
labio-velarization may be considered as syllabic features. 

VOL, VIII, Fart 4. Bs 
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The following vowels constitute a single term alternance in one- 
place syllables—(tones apart) :— 

i, 0, eu, O. 

Two-place syllables are by far the most numerous, the initial 
alternance being consonantal and the final alternance vocalic, including 
closing nasalization. In syllables with final nasal, only three 
differentiations of vowel quality occur—fairly close front, mid-neutral, 
and open central. That is to say the differences between i, e, ei, which 
operate in other contexts are here neutralized. Similarly with o, eu, 
and u. When therefore we symbolize these three syllabic elements 
thus—in, an, un, we do not imply that the three vowels are variants 
of vowels No. 1, No. 3, and No. 6 respectively. We do not so regard 
them.! 

In addition to the classification of Hunanese monosyllables 
according to the number of “ places ’’, it is convenient to distinguish 
them also according to certain phonetic characteristics as follows :— 

Syllables (i) with final nasal 
(1) with closing nasalization 
(ui) with yotization 
(iv) with labio-velarization 
(v) with yotization and nasalization 
(vi) with labio-velarization and nasalization 
and negatively 
(vu) without the above diacritica, 


Syllables with final nasal only show three differences of vowel 
quality, 1-like, a-like, and @like, whereas closing nasalization is 
associated with four qualities, the nasalization in en and eun being of 
a front quality, and in on and aon of a back quality. 

The distinction between yotized and velarized syllables is a striking 
contrast of resonance following the initial consonants, one front, 
rather like i with slight spreading of the lips, and the other back rather 
like an unrounded o or v with neutral lips or slight inner rounding. 
There must be no pouting. This contrast is a broad distinction of 
front and back resonance made use of in a similar way by many diverse 
languages. In the dialect we are considering, the yotization and labio- 
velarization differences may be regarded as syllabic diacritica and not 
as being “ placed "2 





1 See Table VII and notes. 
® See pp. 1059, 1073. 
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VOWEL ALTERNANCES 
Simple 
The simple vowel qualities may be suggested by the following 
symbols and diagram :— 


























Taste I 
Number of vowel ; I ? 3 4 5 6 
Phonetic notation : i e «2,00 o, YT (|W 0D, g, 
a s, etc. 
Orthographic notation i © a o eu ut 





Ficure 3 


Notes 

General : Vowel quality, diphthongization, voice quality, length, 
and final “ check "’ or creak vary with the tones: that is to say, they 
are correlative attributes. See Table I. 

Vowel No. 1—i—close and not diphthongized. 

Vowel No. 2—e—varies in quality; sometimes starts with an 
i-like glide, and sometimes shows slight closing diphthongization, 
chiefly with the Srd tone. 

Vowel: No. 53—a—three variants are shown in Table III. 
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Vowel No. 4—o—generally of constant quality, except with 
the second, third, and fifth tones when there is slight closing 
diphthongization. In yotized syllables in which this vowel occurs the 
y is more than usually i-like. 

Vowel No. 5—eu—a more centralized variant is used in labialized 
syllables. 

Vowel No. 6—u—varies considerably according to context. Sec 
Table IV. 











TABLE II] 
a 
Back! Mid 2 | Forward 2 
pa hya | yaw 
i | EF at oe 
| fear under raven 
| baa cyaa | | yah 
A —— # | = | 
eight | fitting tooth 
| taw jyaw yav 
fl 4) — gg 
he family | ™ | elegant 
da ) ya 
obra hee as 
_ large | second 
ae = 
| mE 
horse ) | repress 
| shwaa | | 
ee eit 
| brush | | 
| | | | | 
2  _————eEE 
Notes 


(1) The commonest quality of a is back, fairly near cardinal [a], 
after the consonants given in the column below, and also after the 
following consonants: k, f, w, 1, 5, ts, dz, kw, gw, and jw. 
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(2) After (the consonants) hy, ey, and jy the position of the vowel 
a is slightly advanced. 

(3) After initial y the position of a is further advanced to one 
approximating English [a]. It will be noted that the five examples given 
in this column vary in tone only. 

Taste IV 
Tue Sytramec Ecemext u 





































































































tM and p! i= | 7° 3° | 3, 
With slight | Fronted Alveolar syl- | Post alveolar Retroflex 
bilabial friction | unrounded labie velarzed syllabic velarized syllabic velarized 
‘puw | yuo | ls |i eno | shu 
fe ame apg ee Lal Fo 
spread | | enter four | foot | | be 
| buo | nyuy teu: | ju zu0 
® bu ——— te njtt fh; top —— 5 ie 
| not | | woman | | this arrive | Bun 
| kuw shyuw lazun | 
‘i kho = siti fa) | dzz - | 
| lan | | book | | style | | 
| -— —_— VS ee 
| egw Re, Ng: | 
a — ' rE yi | | 
ancient | | | 8° | | | | | 
Aare ote ee 
| ffm fe | faye | eet : 
a j fo } | lef ! gil } / | / 
| rich | exclude | | | | 
sleds hae Pe tas 4 So a ee 2 es | 2 ee 
without | 
| | | 


Vowel No. 6 —u—: Notes 
(1) This common syllabic element is penally produced with friction. 
After p, b, k, g, f, and w the “vocalic"’ component is back, half 
close, unrounded, accompanied by bilabial friction, especially at the 
sides of the mouth. After p and b there is sometimes a short bilabial 
trill. 
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(2) After y, and in yotized syllables a close centralized vowel 
with shght friction. 

(3) After s, ts, dz, c¢, j, sh, and z, the syllabic element is the voiced 
homorganic continuant, telarized, with reduction of friction. 


DiratTHonGs 


The diphthongs may be suggested by the following symbols and 
diagram :— 


























TasLe V 
| 
Number of vowel . ; | 8 | iH 10 
Phonetic notation . ae ar | ar ; AY 
Orthographic notation . i ae ao sow 





Ficure 4 


Notes 
Vowel No. 7—ei—narrow centralized diphthong. 
Mb No. 8—ae—after sh and ec often begins with an y¥-like 
glide. 
: Vowel No. 3—ao—. No lip-rounding; this vowel occurs in 
al types of syllable except those with initial w, (hw) f, and [¢] hy, 
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though not with the fifth tone. See note on maximum consonant 
alternance, p. LOTS. 

Vowel No. 10—ou—. No lip-rounding. Back unrounded glide 
from advanced half-open position to slightly less advanced half- 
close position. In yotized syllables the y element 1s i-like, and the 
variant of ou used is rather like ¥, 


Taste VI 
CLosing NASALIZATION 





il Tel Perey rer 13 4 














® eo | Be | 0d a a | # oF 


Sseny én  &OnW | on sheun | eéun sa0n aon 





























Notes 

The simple vowels e, o, eu, and the diphthong ao have nasalized 
correlates. The nasalization difference in the case of en, on, eun, affects 
the end of the vowel, and gives the impression of a closing diphthong 
with a nasalized ending. This differentiation may therefore be termed 
closing nasalization, firatly because in en and on the lowering of the 
velum appears to be associated with a closer vowel quality and secondly 
the nasalization is only associated with the end-phase of the vowel. In 
the case of eun the vowel quality is not only fronted at the beginning, 
but moves in the direction of i in the closing nasalization. The end 
phase of the diphthong ao is not rounded, but is back, somewhat 
centralized. This diphthong has its nasalized correlate aon. The latter 
moves within a similar tamber range though it begins and ends some- 
what closer than the unnasalized correlate ao. In yotized syllables the 
beginning of the diphthong in aon may be centralized. 

It would be possible in orthography to dispense with eun as it 
represents a specific closing nasalization which occurs only after sh, 
j. and ce. In these syllables the difference between eun and en is 
immaterial or neutralized, so the notation en would be unambiguous. 


1 See Table II. 1 See Table V. 
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SYLLABLES WITH FINaL n 
Only three vowel differences occur in syllables with final 2 :— 





TaBLeE VII 
Number of vowel : 15 | 16 | 17 











Phonetic notation 


: } 
—— rr 


Orthographic notation. in an un 


Notes 

Syllables with final clear alveolar n, with no vocalic off-glide. In 
syllables with a final n there are only three tamber differences: (1) an 
t-like vowel lowered and retracted; (2) an a-like vowel, more front 
than vowel No. 3 and in yotized syllables rather w-like and centralized ; 
and (3) a neutral vowel half-open. Our use of i, a, and u in the 
orthography in, an un, is not to be taken as identifying these elements 
with Vowels Nos. 1, 3, and 6 in other contexts. 


Initia, Consoxanr ALTERNANCE 


It is convenient to classify the initial alternances first of all 
according to the number of essential articulation differences for each 
of the three types of consonant : (a) plosives and nasals ; (5) fricatives, 
and (c) affricates, 

Secondly consonant terms are then multiplied by the following 
differences: (a) the aspiration-tensity difference, and (b) the voice 
difference. 

Thirdly the syllable pattern is further differentiated by diacritica 
which are here termed yotization and labiovelarization. Hitherto 
most scholars have regarded these differentiations as part of the vowel 
system, but analogous phenomena in Burmese suggested it might 
make for clearer analysis to treat this differentiation of the mono- 
syllable by grouping the contrasted “ y’’-like and “ w "’-like elements 
with the consonantal terms of the initial alternance. It should be noted, 
however, that in some contexts the y-element is more vowel-like in 
quality, in others more consonantal! 


1 See pp. 1062, 1070, 


a 
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PLOSIVES AND NaASALS 

For plosives and nasals there are three essential articulation 
differences (not including variations consequent or dependent on the 
yotization and labialization differences), bilabial, dental, and velar. 
As a practical convenience in the table a separate column shows the 
pre-velar articulation of mn and ny and the palatal articulation of 
gy and ky, which in the plosives correlates with another difference, the 
yotization difference. 

As basic terms for this alternance we take b, d, g. These three 
consonants are rather like whispered b, d, g—that is to say, they are 
not really voiced although there is obviously some associated laryngeal 
and infra-glottal hehaviour contrasting with the different chest and 
larynx behaviour associated with the aspirated correlates. 

These three basic articulations are differentiated by four further 
differences, which we now associate with the initial consonantal 
alternance, in continuation of the above classification of syllables. 

i. The aspiration difference. 
ii. The yotization difference. 
in. The velarization difference. 


iv. The nasalization difference. 


i. The Aspiration Difference 

The three voiceless stops written p, t, k, are released with fairly 
strong aspiration, more than would be heard in Southern English in 
the case of initial p, t, k, followed by a vowel in a stressed syllable, 
but not so strong as in Indian languages. So far then, we have six 
stops. 

i. The Yotization Difference 

To the above six stops, six more are added by the yotization 

difference, viz. by, py, dy, ty, gy, ky. 


Notes on ky, gy, ¢, j, cy, and jy 

(1) Before ao, ou, and an the-difference between ky, and c, gy 
and j, is significant ; also before o and aon in the case of gy and j. 

(2) Before i, in, e, en, the pronunciation of k is palatal, and the 
difference between k, ky, and ¢ is immaterial. In many syllables either 
the aspirated palatal plosive or the aspirated affricate may be used. 
The use of gy and j as alternative pronunciations in simila 
is not quite so common, but it does occur. 
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(3) In syllables containing the syllabic element u, ky and By 
do not occur, but the difference between e and cy is significant. From 
this fact and other variant pronunciations of ky it would seem that the 
difference between ky and cy, gy and jy is likely to be immaterial. 


Tage VIII 


THe DIFFERENTIATION OF VELAR AND PataTAL PLosrves AND 
THE PALATO-ALVEOLAR AFFRICATES 











k c ky | oy g j gy | iy 
goa be ed een ee giy | — | (gyiy) 
I ¥E 
e (kee) kyee (gee) | - gsyee 
thy i 
a kay - kyaa - _- — gyaw 
a 1 a 
) kow — kyoo gow joo gyoo z 
Ft #il ok He nA 
eu keuo ceuo a — geuo = jeuo — 
se Kk Har tf : 
u kuw  cuw —  eyuw guw juw _ Jyuw 
ui) the ee x IS 
ae = kaney —_ - = raey —_ = - 
rm fj 
a0 kaow caow kyaov gaow jaow  gyaov 
| a 55 ha Hh x 
ou  kouv couv kyouo gouy jouw gyouw - 
o fia ith §] Hy Ny 
en — | — | kyeny _ - gyeny . 
all Ee 
on konw — — ronuw saa = 
a | rf 
en 6h —_—Ss ceuny aes — |jeunv' — 
a0n kaonw caonw gaonw jaonw gyaonh 
i ee ees scee | ee 
in — | (ciny) kyiny * | (jiny)  gyiny : 
FE ih 
an kanw canw kyanw — ganw janw gyanw — 
| la | a mi me | # 
tn)6Cokunw Ss cunw — sunw juw = — — 


on Table VI, p. 1065. 


See notes 
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The difference between ky and cy, gy and jy is immaterial and may 
be regarded as alternative pronunciations. As will be seen from 
Table IV, a feature of certain syllables is the use of a syllabic con- 
tinuant often homorganic with the initial consonant, when that is 
fricative or affricative. This element is here symbolized by u. Before 
this element it is necessary to distinguish between e and ey, j and jy, 
but of course ky and gy would be unambiguous provided that an 
affricative pronunciation was understood. 


iii. The Labio-Velarization Difference 


To the above twelve stops two more are added by the labio-velariza- 
tion difference, kw and gw, making fourteen stops in all, alternating 
in initial position. 

In these group-plosives (py, kw, etc.) the combination of aspiration 
and yotization, and of aspiration and velarization, produce 
characteristic qualities in the release of the stops. These contextual 
variations are noted below :— 


Notes on the Aspirated Plosives. 


(1) Palatalized and ¢-like aspiration when followed by 1. 

(2) x-like aspiration when followed by a, 

(3) Back resonance of aspiration when followed by 0, and more so 
in the case of kw. 

(4) The aspiration of py, ty, ky, is ¢-like followed by i-like yotization 
before ao and also sometimes before e and en. 


iv. The Nasal Difference 


It will be seen from the table that the nasal difference, with 
yotization, adds six more terms to the initial alternance on the basis 
of the three articulations noted at the outset. 
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Taste IX 
Consonants. PLOsivEs AND NaSALs 
({nitial Alternance only) 


Palatal and | 
Bilabial Dental Pre-velar Velar 


ee 


Orth. Phon. Orth. Phon. Orth. Pha, Orth. Phon. 


es 




















Voieelesslax . 6 | p [al g —{/—|g| 4 
Aspiration | (aon es os ee 
difference | p | ph | t 2 ee ee k | kh 
Yotization | by | bj | dy dj | gy oj | 
difference py | Phj | ty thj | ky ej j— | — 
Labio-velarim- | —| — |_| _ |_| | gw gw 
tion difference | kw khw 





Tt. Gare Sa 
Nasal difference | my m | | naso-] o | q [n) | [y] 
and yotized my mj | ly lateral) ny a 





Notes 

(1) 1—The tongue tip articulation js dental, the sides of the tongue 
are not completely closed against the teeth and the soft palate not 
completely raised, so that the acoustic effect is slightly nasal. It may 
be described as a naso-lateral. 

ly—Similar observations apply, the articulation being palatalized. 

(2) n—In the initial alternance n js pronounced as a pre-velar 
nasal [9]. In the group ny it is nearer the palatal position, but never 
sounds like [p]. It must be noted that the letter n in final position is 
used to indicate closing nasalization in en, On, eun, aon, and a clear 
dental nasal in the syllabic elements in, an, wn. No functional 
identification of these various nasals is suggested, 


FaicaTives ann APrricares 
The plosive and nasal alternance, as we have seen, is based on three 
articulations, that is, if we classify the pre-velars with the velars. 
For fricatives and affricates, however, there are six articulations, as 
_ Set forth in Table X, 
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TaBLE A. 
CONSONANTS : FRICATIVES AND AFFRICATES 
(Initial Alternance only) 





























Retroflex | 
| Labto- and Post- Velar or 
| dental Alveolar alveolar | Palatal Post-Velar 
Voiosd ants epee ey ey ee = 
Breathel =. f | 8 ah [p] (hy)[gors) h(x] 
Yotized . oe sy shy hy [cor ¢] — 
Labialized (hw) Sore WN Eis = rs 
Voiced lax — dz j = a 
Aspirated tense ea ts c ide — 
Yotized . = dzy | iy if ECT 
tsy cy 
Labialized ie se = are) ee 5." 
| cw 
Notes 


(1) The alveolar sibilant is differentiated by yotization only, giving 
two terms: 8 and sy. 

(2) The alveolar affricates are differentiated by the voice-aspiration 
difference and the yotization difference, giving in all four terms: 
dz, ts, dzy, and tsy. 

(3) The retroflex articulation is the base for four terms: (1) 
voiced z, (2) breathed sh, (3) breathed velarized shw, and (4) breathed 
yotized shy occurring only before the syllabic element u. 

Initial z is much more like a retroflex voiced sibilant than the 
corresponding sound in the dialect of Peiping which is sometimes 
described as a sort of post-alveolar r-sound. 

(4) The palato-alveolar affricate articulation is the base for a 
complete series of six terms differentiated by :— 

1. Voice-aspiration difference j 
un. Yotization iy cy 
ill, Labio-velarization jw cw 


| 
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TasLe Al 
SEMI-VOWELS AND FricativeE CORRELATES 


















































wv , Iabic decal | y “hy [¢ or 9] | yw [jr] 
= back semi- | or bilabial | _mi-vowe! breathed semi-vowel 
& |vowelwithout, breathed palatal | group 
= | lip-rounding | fricative frirative 
ey eee er yi byt fs = 
6 —_ | — ye hyee ~— 
a waw fa | ya hya | ae 
0 1 ill bes yoo hyo | — - 
= = ————— 
eu — | — -- — | yweuo 
—————_ ____— 
uo lUwu [9] fu [fo] yu —- | = 
ei sree fei | — — | ywei 
ae wae | tae =o We = ate a 
= “let sca he | 
ao a — yao hyao | — 
ou | = = yu: | ise |) = 
en = _- yen hyen | ywen 
aon — | -- yaon hyaonw o 
ph MSE RE, ete via | lyin 
an wan | fan syan hyn 2 — 
Bi bi ater fun he p=] ee eorch 
| ee es - : = : J 


Notes 
The digraph hy is used for the breathed fricative correlate of y. 
hw might also be used for the similar correlate of w, and indeed, it 
may be so pronounced. But usually it is pronounced by making a 
light contact of the inner part of the lower lip with the front of the 
Upper teeth, and sounds rather like f. For this reason and for other 
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alphabetic reasons the letter f 1s used. A bilalal pronunciation is 
also possible. We may bear in mind that there is no surviving pw or bw. 

N.B.—In the above table most of the examples given are 
pronounced with the fourth tone, which has zero mark. This does not 
mean that similar syllables do not occur in other tones. 


CoNcLUSION 

Finally, the following single-place consonant and vowel alternances 
in otherwise identical contexts should be taken as some justification of 
the notation employed and of the suggestion that it might be used as 
the basis of a practical Roman orthography. 

(1) The maximum consonantal alternance in initial position consists 
of thirty-two terms preceding the syllabic element an, as follows :— 

b, p, d, t, g, gy, gw, k, ky, kw, m, 1, ly, n, ny, s, sy, sh, shw, dz, 
dzy, ts, tsy, j, jw, c, cw, y, hy, w, f(hw), h. 

(2) The proxime consonant alternance consists of thirty-one 
terms preceding ao as follows :—b, by, p, py, d, dy, t, ty, g, k, ky, 
m, my, l, ly, n, ny, 8, sy, 2, sh, dz, dzy, ts, tsy, j, jy, c, y, hy, h. 
This proxime alternance adds by, py, dy, ty, my, z, to the thirty-two 
terms given in (1), making a total of thirty-eight before an and ao. 

(3) It will be noticed that in the two longest alternances given, 
jy and cy do not occur. It is probable that the difference between 
ky and cy, gy and jy, is immaterial. Nevertheless, j, jy, c, cy, all occur 
before u. (See Tables IV and VIII.) So to our list of thirty-eight, 
jy. cy, and shy must be added, making a total of forty-one con- 
sonantal terms. 

(4) The minimum consonantal alternance consists of the three 
terms sh, j, and ¢, before eun. The next shortest alternance is of twelve 
terms before on. 

This latter would become the minimum alternance if eun is for 
purposes of orthography amalgamated with en. (See note on Table VI.) 

(5) The maximum vowel alternance is in second place after p, s, 
dz, ts, and consists of sixteen terms as follows: i, 6, a, 0, eu, 0, ei, ae, 
ao, OU, ef, on, aon, in, an, un, the seventeenth, eun, occurring after 
sh, j, and c. The proxime is fifteen after d, m, 1. The minimum consists 
of the unique term ao after by, py, my, ty, there being a two-term 
alternance of ao and ou after dy. 

The diacritica of the Changsha monosyllable may thus be regarded 
as occurring in two places, in the first place or in initial position, and 
im the second place or in final position, The prosodic diacritica, and to 
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a certam extent what we have termed yotization and labio- 
velarization, are characteristic of the syllable as a whole, though they 
are indicated by differentiations of the final letter, by additional final 
letters, by zero mark, and by the coupling of y and w with initial 
consonants, 


MESssaGE TO BE TELEGRAPHED 


cet we F @ Ht & eB Kk FE 
& lel fig 
7p 


TELEGRAM Ix Roman OrerHocrapay 


IV DEVO HY0O SU HYOO WEI HYA JouW WANV FAA FEI 
KONV GI BAW LIY NYANV JOUW HOU FEI | 





PINH YOUV. 


A Grammar of the Language of Florida, British 
Solomon Islands 


By W. G. Ivens 


ARBREVIATIONS 

BSOS, = Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 
MIL. = Melanesian Island Languages, 8. H. Ray, M.A., Cambridge Preas, 1926, 
ME. = Melanesion Languages, R. H. Codrington, D.D., Clarendon Preas, 1885. 
TSE. = Report of Cambridge Ethnological Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. iii, 

“ Linguistics," 8. H. Ray. 
excl, = exclusive, Le. excluding the person addressed. 
incl, = inclusive, Le. inchading the person addressed. 
pera. = person, persons, 
sing. = singular. 
pl. = plural. 

Laxouaces Quoren 

Bugotu = Santa Isabel, British Solomon Islands, 
Lau w= Mala Taland, British Solomon Islands, 
Mota = Banks’ Islands, Melanesia. 
Ba‘a = Mala Island, British Solomon Telands. 
Ulawa e British Solomon Islands. 
Vaturanga = Guadalcanal, British Solomon Islands. 


LORIDA is a convenient name for the largest island in the Nggela 
group, British Solomon Islands. This group consists of three 
inhabited islands. The smaller western island bears the native name 
of Olevuga, and is separated from the other two islands in the group 
_by a fairly wide strait known as the “ Sandfly Passage"’, The centre 
and eastern islands are separated from one another by a narrow strait 
called the “ Ututha ” by the natives, but known to white people to-day 
as the “ Boli Pass”, though its older name was the ‘Scudamore 
Passage '’, These two islands bear the one native name of Nagela. 

The grammar which is here presented is a grammar of the language 
spoken on the two larger islands called Nogela, though the language of 
Olevuga does not differ materially from the language of the other two 
parts of Florida, 

Bishop Patteson of the Melanesian Mission was the first person to 
make any study of the Florida language’, though the Spanish 
discoverers recorded an odd word or two. The Rev. C. H. Brooke, of 
the Melanesian Mission, was the firat to make any translations into the 
Florida language (the Book of Common Prayer, with certain Psalms). 


1 A phrase-book of ten pages, 
YO. VI. Fant 4, uo 
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He worked with native assistants, and through the medium of trans- 
lations in the Mota language. 

Dr. Codrington published a grammar of the Florida language in 
his Melanesian Lanquages, pp. 522-539. His information was gathered 
from Florida-speaking natives in the school of the Melanesian Mission 
at Norfolk Island, and also from the translations into Florida of two 
Gospels and the Book of Common Prayer. He had also some native 
tales written in the language. He himself helped the Rev. A. Penny 
in the translation of the two Gospels mentioned above. 

A fuller study of the language of Florida has now been made 
possible by the increase of translations into the language. 

Tt will be seen from the text of this grammar that Codrington’s 
presentation of the verbal particles in Florida has been considerably 
altered ; that the demonstratives have been added to greatly, while 
the conjunctions have received more detailed treatment: as also have 
the articles, the nouns, the gerundives, the pronouns, the verbal 
particles, the verbal prefixes and suffixes, the verbs baa and waa, 
the passive, and the adverbs. 

The grammar here presented has been compiled from material 
found in the translation of the whole New Testament, and also of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with sixty-five Psalms, in the Florida 
language, 

I. ALPHABET 

1, (a) Vowels: a, ¢, i, 0, u. 

(6) Consonants: 4, d, q, h, k, nag, L, m, n, ng, p, F, 8, t, v. 

The vowels are sounded separately, except in cases where the use of 
a doubled vowel denotes a long sound, as, e.g., when the suffixed pronoun 
of the object, a, is added to verbs ending in a: gilala “to know”, 
gilalaa “ to know him"; or in reduplications such as (iitili, where the 
consonant / has been dropped. It is questionable whether diphthongs 
occur, though Codrington (M.L., Pp. 523) says that au, ao, ai, ae may 
be called diphthongs in the Florida language. 

The vowels have the sounds commonly associated with them in the 
languages of the neighbourhood. The 6 and d are always nasalized, 
i.e. they are always sounded as mb and nd. In the translations, and in 
Codrington’s grammar, as well as in this grammar, there is no printing 
of m before 6, or of n before d. 

The sound of g in Florida approximates to the sound of g in Spanish 
before ¢ and i, or of g before a and © in Modern Greek, or of g before ¢ 
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in Dutch. In certain districts 4 is sounded as dh. The ngq has the sound 
of ng in the English word “ finger”; it is a change from & and not 
from g: nggari * child" is in Sa‘a kale; ngqilu “* grave" is Sa‘a kiln 
Nagela, the local native name of the two larger islands called “ Florida", 
is Aela in Sa‘a. In the translations and in Codrington's grammars of 
Florida, Bugotu, and Vaturanga this ngg sound is printed as q (italic). 

Perhaps in deciding to represent the ngg sound by g (italic) in 
books for native use in the Melanesian Mission it was felt that promi- 
nence should be given to the double g sound in ngg, and that k (italic) 
would convey to the eye little idea of the true sound. The use of g 
(italic) = ngy is open, however, to a charge of arbitrary representation. 

The »g is a nasalized form of », and is printed » (italic) in the 
translations and in Codrington’s grammar and also in this grammar ; 
it has the sound of ng in the English word “ singer ”’. 

There is a loss of m in the Florida pronouns gaz, ai“ we " (exclusive), 
gau, au“ you"; (gam “we” and gamu “you” also occur). Several 
Melanesian languages of New Guinea show a similar los3 of m in the 
exclusive form of the pronoun, Ist pers. plur.: Mukawa kei, Wedau 
ai, Taupota tau-ai (TSE., pp. 430-31). There is a loss of m in the 
Bugotu word koi, a noun of assemblage ; for this word occurs also in 
the form komt. The pronominal forms, ai, au, quoted above show a loss 
of g. 

All syllables are open. The stress is on the penultimate syllable. 

Euphony is responsible for several peculiarities in the language : 

(1) for the omission of the article na after nina, gana, §3; (2) for the 
dropping of i, vw from the compound forms fai, tau, when used with 
kai, kau (ta kai, ta kau) ; for the forms ta ra, ka ra, ta ro, ko ro, in place 
of fara ra, etc. ; (3) and possibly for the omission of the pl. pronoun 
ra when the plural has already been denoted by the suffixed pronoun 
ra of the object, or by didira (didia) or nggaira, §5. That the pronoun 
na, of the object, 3rd pers. sing., is not suffixed to the preposition 
fa may possibly be due to a desire to avoid the sound fana na, tatana 
na being used instead. 


II. ARTICLES 
2. (a) Demonstratives: Singular na. Plural ra na, lei, ara, ra. 
(6) Personal: a, 
3. The article na is used before all nouns (except in the cases 
mentioned below). It is written separately from the noun, and there is 
no change of its vowel. 


* This tomi is probably the Hawaiian bona ‘*a company", ML.., pp. 231-2. 
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Exceptions —The article na is not used (1) when the genitives ni, 
i, precede; (2) with vocatives: (3) in certain phrases, when the 
connotation is general, e.g. kisu mate “to make war”: (4) after 
nina, gana “ his", ruana “second”, na balu “ certain *, some": 
ah “one”, “a”, “any.” 

Na means either “the” or “a”: the demonstrative keri may be 
added to the noun when “ the’ is indicated, or to show emphasis : 
na tinoni “a man”, na vale “a, any, house ”’, 

The article na is used also with the gerundival forms (§ 12): na 
niu huguanggu “the denial of, to deny, me": na bosa vaniana 
“to speak to him"; na lavi kehaadira “ the taking away of them” ; 
na dika sanianggu na vaka “‘ my being shipwrecked ” ; ke tangomana 
na vadavoraana na matana na rorodo “ can he open the eyes of a blind 
man?” 

The article na is used with the pronoun feva “ what?" 
“anything”: na hava, It is used also with the possessive nouns ni, ga: 
na nina “ his"; na gana vanga “ his food ", 

The negative mua comes between the noun and its article na: 
see § 37. 

There is an article ki“ one’’, “ any,” “some”: ki tinoni “ any 
man’; kt sakei “a certain person”: ki totobo “one, any, 
thing”; Ai balu “ certain people”, “some: ki balu ganagana 
“ certain ideas’. The numeral siki “ one” is used as meaning “a "": 
sili totobo “ a thing ", pidgin English ‘“ one thing"; siki hava “* some- 
thing”; siki nggari mane “ a boy”. See § 53 for iy and siki. 

The article na is used with nouns which have the noun termination 
in a, see § 11, and also with words which have no definite noun form 
as such: mate ‘to die’: na mateadira “ their death"; bosa “ to 
speak” ; na bosa‘‘ speech "’. It is used also with the ordinal numbers : 
na ruani, na ruana “second "' ; and with hangalatu “ hundred ", 
toga “ thousand ”', mola “‘ ten thousand ”. 

4. There is a second article na which denotes “ belonging to" a 
place, like the Bugotu gna and the Vaturanga na: na Belaga “ a man 
of Belaga”’ ; na Galilea igoe “ you are a man of Galilee”, Mr. 8, H. 
Ray connects this na with the ligative article na in the Indonesian 

There is a use of this na in both Florida and Bugotu languages 
to denote places: na Betidalo “ Betidalo ", the home of the dead; 
na Babylon “ Babylon”: na RBoli “ Rolj ", a village, 

_ 5. The ordinary article na preceded by ra, the personal pronoun, 
Srd pers, plur., “ they,” is used to denote the plural of persons: ra 
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na dule “ fools’; ra na hogona “* his relatives” ; ra na tinons * men” ; 
ra na tamahogont “‘ kinsmen ™; see § 17. 


There 18 an idiomatic use in the separation of the pronoun ra from 
the article na: ngge ra mai fa a Jesus na baovarongo “then came the 
disciples to Jesus”; ¢ gua ngge ra bosa na tarai “ why do the Scribes 
say?” rain these phrases is evidently used asa subject, and there is 
no further indication of a plural. The ordinary plural article ra na is 
used when fara, kara precede with the verb and the subject follows. 

A plural is also denoted by the suffixing of ra, the pronoun of the 
object, Srd pers. pl., to verbs or certain prepositions, or of dira, the 
pronoun of possession, drd pers. pl., to nouns or certain prepositions, 
oe article na following with the noun in both cases without any further 

ral sign: tu nigira na tinont “I see (saw) the men”; fara nira 

na Heburu “ they disputed with the Hebrews "; na halautudira 

na sinogo “the path of the strangers’; fadira na tinont Ds 

men”; ma ra velenara heir“ and they sent certain people" _ This is 

the use also with didia, didira “ their ”, and nggaira * they " : didira 
na vugo “ their nets"; nggaira na mane “ the men” 


When plurality has been already expressed by the suffixing of the 
plural articles qi, ¢ (used of things), to the verb as anticipatory objects, 
the noun of the object is used with the singular article na: kaw 
vavonugi na popo “fill up the pots”; te besai vanva na bosa eni “ he 
spake these words to him ”’. 

A noun of assemblage, lez, is used preceding the noun to denote the 
plural both of persons and of things: na may precede: na lei tinont 
“men”; na let dalena “his sons”; the possessive noun m, with a 
suffixed pronoun, may intervene between ra and na: ra nimua na 
lei nagari “* thy children”; let may be used without na to denote the 
plural: lei tinont “ men"’; lei totobo ‘things’. This lei occurs in 
Sa‘a as alei and in Ulawa as alai, ala, all used of persons only. Bugotu 
has kom, koi, used as nouns of assemblage, but of persons only. 
In Psalm lxviii, 12, the phrase na koi hanw “* persons "' occurs in Florida, 
but its use is doubtful. 

6. The personal pronouns ara, ra, are used by themselves with the 
cardinal numbers to denote a specific set of persons: ara Aangavulu 
“the ten”; ra rua“ the pair”; ara rua na tinont “‘ the two men” ; 
ra vitu “the seven"; nggaira ra lima “ the five’; ra na tamahogon 
ara witu ngga “there were seven brethren"’; ara ngiha na mane 
“how many men are there altogether ?” 

7. The personal article a is used with all personal names, male and 
female: a« Manoga, “* Manoga”™ ; a may be used to personify: @ tum 
vaiu “the stonemason”’; it is used with the relationship terms to 
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denote a specific person : a Dale “ the Son “; @tinana “ his mother” : 
also with hanu “ person”: a hanu “he who “y the person who”, 
“ so-and-so"; it is also used with the numerals siti, sakai “ one” : 
a sakai“ one” ; @ siki sakai “ some person; a siti finont “ a certain 
person"; @ sakai na hangalatu “one hundred "; @ sakai vamua 
“only once’. After the usual custom in Melanesia, the personal 
article is not used with vocatives. 


III. Nouns 

8. Names of parts of the body, the relationship terms (except 
the vocative mama “ father"), and words denoting position: near, 
opposite, above, below, take the suffixed pronouns of possession nage, 
mu, na, ete. However, nearly all nouns take these suffixed pronouns ; 
but the words for “ clan ” kema, “enemy” kana, levu ni mate, “ neigh- 
bour” komeu kolu, “ companion ” udu, “ belt” kabe, “ shield" tako, 
are used with the possessive noun ga, the pronouns of possession being 
suffixed to it: na gana udu “ his companion "’; na gamiu na kana 
“your enemies": see § 29. Some nouns may be used with the 
sessive noun i with the pronouns snffixed as well as taking the 
sulfixed pronouns: nina bosa, na bosana, “his speech”; nina vale, 
na valena “his house’’, It does not seem that the use of nina, etc., 
denotes emphasis, for the uses are interchangeable. 

#. Any word which in form is a verb may be used as a noun: 
bosa “to speak "', na bosa “ speech "’. A verb with its adverb is treated 
45 a noun: bosa tabo “to blaspheme "’, na bosa tabo “ blasphemy ”’. 
‘A noun form may denote purpose ; na vano “to go", na ngyito “* to 
steal’; this form, which is gerundival, is used after the verb 
fangomana “ to be able” ; see § 3. 

10. There is an idiom in Florida which is not found in the kindred 
languages of Bugotu and Vaturanga, viz. a verb with its verbal particle 
fe or ke is used as a noun, “ answering,” as Codrington says, “to a 
participle in Greek, or to a pronoun with a relative clause in English” : 
ngge bosa vania te rapobete “ then said he to the paralytic’; fe mua 
levu ni pala vanigita, te nigita udu“ he that is not against us is with us”’- 
na limana ke perou “ the hand of him that betrays me ", 

ll. There are two noun suffixes employed in Florida—a, nl, 
but neither has a very wide use: a is added to both verbs and nouns : 
mate “to die”, matea “death”: kutu “to fall”, kutua ** fall” ; 
dato *‘ to go up”, datoa “ ascension’, These are only used with the 
Suffixed pronouns of possession, 
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The phrases nggeriamu “in thy youth", nggarit maneanggu “in 
my youth ’, occur in the texts, showing the suffixing of a to a noun. 
There is always the danger of confusing this noun-suffix a, used with 
verbs, with the gerundival particle a; but the latter is only used with 
transitive verbs. 

For the noun-suffix mi see § 15. 

12. The gerundive. There is a use in Florida of the article na 
with a gerundival form consisting of transitive verb, a gerundival 
particle a, and the suffixed pronoun of possession in all persons and 
in both numbers, and not merely in the Srd pers. sing. and plur. as in 
Vaturanga. (The gerundival suffix agna in Bugotu is probably a com- 
pound of a, the gerundival particle used in Florida and Vaturanga, 
and gna, which is used as a gerundival suffix in Bugotu). 


Codrington regards the Florida gerundival particle a as conveying 
a sense both passive and active ; but this particle is only attached to 
transitive verbs in all of the three languages (a3 is alao the Sa‘a, Lau, 
and Ulawa gerundival particle la), and therefore must always be active ; 
na bekuangqu “to bury me”, “ my burial”; na bebwadira “ to bury 
them ”; the verb may have a second verb (used as an adjective or an 
adverb) or a preposition following, in which case the gerundival 
particle a, and the pronouns of the object, are added to the second 
member of the compound: na labu faboana “to kill him without 
provocation”; na bosa vanianggu “to speak to me”. The ordinary 
rsonal pronouns may follow a gerundival use, the second pronoun 
being used objectively in addition to the suffixed pronoun of the 
object: na tabolaboamiu igau “to tempt you”. There is no idea of 
the second pronoun being added for the sake of emphasis, A more 
definite object may follow: na rongoviana na bosana “ to listen to his 
words", This gerundival particle a is probably the same as the 
gerundival particle la of Sa‘a, etc., through the loss of L 
It is perhaps because we are accustomed to say in English “ my 
being killed", rather than “the killing of me” that the Florida 
gerundive was classed by Codrington as both passive and active. But 
the Melanesian method of expression is the second of these two phrases. 


The verb tangomana “ to be able” is used in Florida and Bugotu 
with the gerundival form: tara tangomana na kisuana “* they were 
able to cure him”. The verb avi bule “to annoy”, “vex”, 
“ trouble’, is used with the gerundival particle a after the Bugotu 
fashion, Le. with a pronominal subject; ¢ qua ngge au lavi buleana 
‘why do you trouble her?” There is a single instance in the texts of 
this use in the case of a second verb: ma ra sari laoniana nggaia 
“ and they followed him”. 

13. Genitive. A genitive relation is shown (1) by the use of the 
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prepositions mi, i, According to the regular practice in the Solomon 
Island languages, no article is used before the noun which follows the 
genitive prepositions. Ni is in common use as a genitive, but 1 is only 
used in certain phrases: na dale i bolo “a young pig’’; 4@ Dale i 
tinoni “the Son of Man”’; na mate i gabu “ the price of blood” ; na 
bong + vavola “ the day of salvation ”’. 

In Florida and Bugotu ni is not used with the second of a pair of 
nouns joined by the copula: na ki mi Betidalo ma na mate *‘ the keys of 
Hell and of death”; na talugu i seu ma na lapa “ the outside of the 
cup and the platter ”. 

Ni is used after the verbs vuni “ to begin "’, liliu “* to change ”’, ~ to 
turn into”, vuha “to become”. In Sa‘a the verbs for “ begin” and 
“ change " are followed by the genitive ni. 

Ni denotes “ purpose’, as in Sa‘a: te sopow mi vanga “* sitting at 
meat’; ke kabu ni tunueva “ it will be for an inheritance “; na vali 
ni pinitt “a stone for anchoring "’. 

(2) By the use of the suffixed pronouns of possession, 3rd pers. sing. 
and plural: na tamana na nggari “ the father of the child”; ra nea 
daledira na prophet“ the children of the prophets ”’. 

(3) By the use of the possessive noun ni, in the case of persons - 
na sonihalavu na nina a God “ the grace of God”. 

14. Prefixes to nouns. An instrumental prefix is seen in igaho 
“a digging stick’; gaho “ to dig with a stick”; ikara “a baler”; 
kara“ to bale’; thalu “a needle "’, Sa‘a halo “ to bore”. 

The prefix tama is used with certain relationship terms to denote 
a company or set of people: tamahogoni “ relatives’; tamavavine 
“brother and sister”; tamatahi “ brothers’, “‘ sisters” ; famatatt 
means “ husband and wife", tau “‘ spouse"; tamadale “ father and 
son ’’; ra na or na lei precedes, The prefix fama occurs also in Bugotu 
and Vaturanga with a similar use. 

15. Suffixes to nouns. See § 11 for the noun-suffix a. The suffix 
ni is added (1) to nouns to denote a body of people: tamahogom 
“relatives ’, hogo “a near relative”; famavavine, tamavavinent 
“brother and sister”, cavine “brother or sister"; na ow detent 
“the Judges"; ra na or na lei precedes ; (2) to the cardinal numbers 
to denote the ordinals: rua “two, na ruani “the second"; na 
appears also as a suffix in the case of certain numerals: na ruana “ the 
second"; na hangavulunt, na hangavuluna “ the tenth ". 

__ 16. The reduplication of a noun shows inferiority : tinoni “ man”, 
finont “image”; vale “ house”, caevale “ shed *’; niu“ coconut”, 
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niuniu “a wild palm” ; gotu “a mountain”, gotugotu “a little hill”, 
“a heap’; manu “ bird”, maumanu “ insect”. 

17. Plural. Plurality is denoted by the use of (1) the plural articles 
ra na of persons only, (2) the noun of assemblage lei used of both 
persons and things; see § 5; and (3) the plur. pronoun, 3rd pers., 
nqgaira: nggaira nina mane “ his men ms GO), 

Codrington states (ML., p. 525) that ra is used alone to denote 
plurality, and instances ra hogonggu ~ my brothers", ra kukwadira 
“their ancestors’; but the texts do not bear this out except when 
ra is used with the possessive noun ni, or when ra is used of a number of 
people, with the numerals: ra ninggua na lei nagari ; ra viiu; other- 
wise na is always added to ra. 

The repetition of a noun, with the copula ma, serves to denote 
plurality : na tavata ma na vavata © generations”. This use is found 
also in Bugotu and Vaturanga. 

Two plural suffixes, gi, 1, are attached to verbs as objects when 
things, and not persons, are in question; see § 29 When the verb 
ends in i, gi and not ¢, is the suffix used: im other cases i is used : 
tara idumigi na vuvulu ni ulumiu “the hairs of your head are 
numbered”; tara suki potai na limanggt “ they pierced my hands ” ; 
te vagai “ like ”’, of many things. ‘ 


Codrington’s example (ML., p. 525), na lei iga te subo tara holat, 
shows na lei iga “ fishes’, used as if a singular, fe subo “ many "’, not 
tara subo, and the plural suffix i added to Aola; this is because na lei 
iga is used collectively, and this practice 1s found also in Bugotu; 80 
also with his other example na lei bongi te mai, where na lei bong 
nights” is used collectively with a singular verb, fe mav “ comes - 
This is the general use when the noun is neuter, and in the plural. 


In Sa‘a ‘i (for gi) is used similarly to Florida m, 1, a8 & plural object 
of things. 

The suffixes gi, i, are used also of ordinary plurals; ¢ rua na rongo 
te pile kikigi “ two very small shell-moneys + utoi tua “ very good”, 
that will do’, of many objects ; anggat “ this”, anggat qi ** these ”. 

A plural noun suffix ni is used of rd pers. plur. (of things) with 
certain nouns instead of dira: vula “‘moon”, “month”, vulani 
‘their season: niulu “ year”, niuluni “ their seasons ” ; na sulent 
“the big ones’; na pilent “ the small ones’. There is a similar use 
of ni in Bugotu, Sa‘a, and Ulawa. 

Totality is expressed by udolu (Mota nol), and completion by soko : 
na hulimu udolu “thy whole body”; na udolu “the whole co Bae 
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round thing”, “a loaf”; na let vrata soko “ all the generations” ; 
soko tua “ finished’ “‘ that will do!"; e ngiha soko “ how many 1p 
all?” “as many soever”’. 

As Codrington states, lei, a noun of assemblage, conveys by itself 
the notion of totality : ninggua na lei totobo “ all that I possess”. 

18. Gender, To denote gender mane “ male", vaivine “* woman ", 
are added to the noun: nggari mane “ young man”, “ boy”; @ dalet 
Sion vaivine “the daughter of Sion”. 

19. The word tina “mother” is used of things that are big : 
na lei tina ni beti mauri “ rivers of living water”; hala tina “a high- 
way; beti “water”, beti tina “river”; pari “ earth”, part tina 
“mainland”; na niulu tina “ high summer”. This use is found also 
in Bugotu and Sa‘a. 


20. Five nouns—hanu, vate’, male, puku, pile—deserve notice - 
hawu denotes “person, the person who, he, so-and-so ie the 
personal article a preceding: a hanu te mate tua, a Christ sugua ~ one 
died, namely Christ”; a hanu is used when a person's name 18 not 
remembered. Similarly na hanu means “ what is the thing! ”, “ what 
do you call itt”, hae the name cannot be recalled. Bugotu uses 
hanu in the same way, and Codrington quotes the Oba, New Hebrides, 
hen, heno (ML., p. 134) as the same words, and equates them all with 
the Malagasy heno. In MIL., p. 406, Ray has an instance ra sanul 
havui “ new things”, in a language of the New Hebrides, where san 
is probably the Florida anu, — 

Vatei denotes “‘ thing for doing, place of ", and one may compare 
its meaning with that of the Bugotu bali ; it is used with the article 
na preceding. Codrington says that wafei is probably the same as the 
Mota vatiu “ place ". He treats vated as “ the object of an action”, Le. 
as having a passive sense; his examples are (ML., p. 525) (na) vate 
subegi “a thing sacrificed " ; (ma) valei aroviamami “ the object of the 


pitying of us”, “we pitiable objects”; but examples in the texts do 
not bear out his meanings: na vated bita wine “a wine-press " ; na valet 
inu “a drink”; na vatei sosoni “a thing for giving”, “ tribute 
money"; na vatei lala beti “a thing to draw out water with"; 74 
vatei talu bulu “ a thing (place) to put the lamp on” ; na wafer hevei lee 
“an offering; na vatei ke nia Lo “a thing for wonder"; na le 
vatei toofora “ tribulations"; na vatei na nia huruadira “a thing to 
accuse them of ". ata 
It is evident, then, that (na) vatei sukagi is “ a thing for sacrificing 
rather than “a thing sacrificed”; while (na) vatei aroviamami means 
“the pitying of us", “to pity us". As with the gerundival particle 4, 
§ 12, the Melanesian mind sees things from the active rather than the 
passive point of view. The Sa‘a lew and the Ulawa Jehu mean either 
“place “ or “ thing ", and thus bear a likeness to vatei. 
Male is always used with the genitive i attached, and Codrington 
quotes it as malei; it seems to be connected with mala “ place ” 
agotu mutha, Nguna, New Hebrides, malo), and its meaning, with 
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i added, is “ place of ": na lei malei beku tinont * the pies of men’s 
burial’: na malei kabu “a place of sitting” ; the article na precedes. 
Puku means “source”, “ beginning,” “chief,” ~ real,” ; the 
suffixed pronoun of possession, 3rd pers. sing., na is added; there 
is a use also of puku asa verb meaning “ to emanate from ", have a 
beginning in”, “ perceive,” “ know,” “understand ": na puku vaka 
“the owner of the ba! BE na puku komu “a householder ". pad 
puku mai “ to come as from a source"; na puku ni sukagi “ the chief 
priest"; na puku ni mana “ the source of power ", “almighty "; 
na puku ni kema“* patriarch " ; na pukuna inau “ for my sake, because 
of me"; na pukwna ke (keri) therefore". The frequent use in the 
texts of na pukuna “ because ", 18 incorrect, being a mere following of 
the Mota ape, apen. | 
Pile is used as noun, verb, adjective; its meaning is “a little ”, 
“ta be little,” “little”: siki pile “ one piece”; siki pilena “ a little 
piece of "; siki pile hulina “ the least o his bones"; siti pile totobo 
‘a small thing"; na pileda “ our share" ; pipilena “a little"; na 
pileni “ small ones"; na let pilepile vanga “* amall fragments of food fl 
na nggari pile "a amall boy ”; tnau tu sule, igoe to pile “ I am bigger 
than you ". 
IV. Prowouns 
21, (1) Personal. Pronouns used as the subject of a verb :— 
Sing. 1. tnau, naw, w. 
2. woe, 0; goe. 
3. anggaia, nggaia. 
Plur. l incl. igita, ila; a. 
lexcl. igami, gami; idl, gat, at. 
2. iamu, gamu; wWau, gau, au, agau. 
3. anggaira, nggaira ; ara, ra. 
Dual 1 incl. itrogita, rogua. 
lexcl. irogami, rogami; irogat, rogat. 
2. drogamu, rogamu; rogau. 
3. ironggaira, ronggaira, aronggaira. 
Trial l incl. itolupita, tolugita. 
Lexcl. itolugami, tolugami ; itolugai, tolugai. 
2 itolugamu, tolugamu ; itolugau, tolugau. 
3. itolungyaira, tolunggaira. 

The dual and trial forms contain the numerals re “two”, tolu 
three’. The trial number is used of three persons. 

The initial ¢ of the forms in the first column is detachable. The form 
nau, Ist pers. sing., is not in common use; ¢ mud nau hegenggu “ T am 
not alone’. The short forms, u, 0, and ai, au, are used by themselves 
as subjects without being compounded with the verbal particles te, 
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ke: o mua ganagana a tahinggu e saniu ngge u nggehenggehe hegengqu 
~ do you not know that my sister has left me to serve alone?’ ¢ gua 
ngge ai mua tangomana “‘ why were we not able?" ¢ qua ngage au 
matagu “ why are you afraid ?"’ ai, au may be followed by the longer 
forms, gai, gami, gamu: mai hangavia, mi gami tai mua rigia “ and 
we opened the door, but we did not see him”: goe ‘‘ thou ” is used 
only in address, e qoe! a goe ! 

The pronouns of the first column in sing, and plur. numbers are 
followed by the short forms wu, o, a, ai, au. compounded with the verbal 
particles te, ke (the vowel of the particle being elided), in the forms 
tu, ku, to, ko, ta, etc. ; and the pronouns of the second column in the 
plural are followed by the short forms a, ai, au compounded with te 
and ke; the forms igai, gai, igau, gau are used as subjects, and the 
longer forms in each case may be followed by the short forms com- 
pounded with fe and ke: e gua gau nia hare “‘ why do ye wonder at 
it ?”’ igat tai tugunigi “ we declared it”, 


The pronoun @ is only used when compounded with te, ke in the 
forms fa, ka; Vaturanga uses it in the uncompounded form; the 
pronouns wu, o, a, aw are compounded with the verbal particles fe, ke in 
the forms fu, to, fat, tau, ku, eto. , 

There 18 a certain dislike to using the forms in the 3rd sing. and pl., 
anggaia, nggaia, anggaira, nggaira, of things; anggaia, nggaia both 
bear the meaning “he that”, “ the person who,” “that which a 
they are also used before personal names as imanea, manea are used in 
Bugotu, and aia in Vaturanga: anggaia a God; na maiana nggaia 
fe maemane “ the coming of the righteous one"; nggaia te kikokiko 
“ the deceiver” ; anggaia is not used when the preceding word ends in 
a, Nggaia serving instead. 7 

The pronouns inau, igoe, igita, igamu, igau, nggaira are used a5 a 
kind of secondary object after the verbs and prepositions to which a 
pronominal object is already attached: itamin wau “from, to, 
with, by, you”; see §12. The initial vowels of inau, igita, igami, 
wamu, and aronggaira are displaced by -mua “not” and sopa 
“each ": i mua nau; i sopa gita, | | 

The pronouns igau, gau, agau are used as plural vocatives, and 
agau has no other use: o (ko) serves as singular imperative with a verb. 

U, gita, gai, ai, gau, ra are suffixed as objects to verbs and 
prepositions ; when used as subject, igami may be followed by gamii, 
and wamu by gamu, and gau by aw: the compound forma tai, kai, 
fau, kau always follow wame (igai) and igamu. 

dra and ra are used with the numerals, see § 6; ara isa compound 
of a, personal article, and ra; the personal article a appears also in 
agau, aronggaira ; for the use of ra to denote the plural, see § 5, 

Ra is used by itself as subject : ivei ra tara hurugo “ where are your 


sat 74 vulitabua “ they baptized him ” ; ra a, ra gagua “ they 
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Ra is used to introduce the subject, as it were, when the verb precedes 
the subject, see § 5: ma ra vaukolu mai na vure subo “and a great 
multitude was gathered together”. Ra is used with the verbal suffixes 
fe, ke in the forms fa ra, ka ra; these are usually written in one. For 
ia ra, ka ra, see § I. 

Ara and ra are used with hei “ who?” “any one” ; arahei, rahe 
“who?” “they who,” “whosoever; ra is used with the demon- 
stratives ini, keri, Miri, to denote the plural: ra ini, ara ini “ these ", 
rakeri, rakiri “ those ”’. 

Noggeira is used to denote a plural: nggaira nina vaoverongo “ his 
disciples"; nggaira na Pharise “ the Pharisees"; see § 17. 

Ro “two” is used by itself as meaning “ we two”, “ you two", 
‘they two’: ¢ qua ngge ro nea eni “ why are you two doing this?” 
and is added to the particles fe, ke, the vowels of which change to 0: 
irogami koro tangomana “we can; ronggaira toro bosa “ they two 
said”; koro tono “ you two go ". 

Tolugami, tolugai are followed by the form fai tolu, and folugamu by 
tau tolu, ete. : tolugamu tau tolu kenea “ you three searched for him ” ; 
tolunggaira tara tolu tona “they three went ”. 

22. (2) Pronouns suffixed as objects to verbs, and to prepositions 
which are verbs in form :— 


Sing. 1. wu. Pl. 
2. go. 
3. a 3. nd, gi, 1. 
The forma gi, i are used of things only, see § 17. 

As stated above, § 21, the longer forms of the pronouns, inau, etc., 
are added as objects in addition to the suffixed pronouns. This is not 
done for emphasis, but is the regular use. The pronoun of the 3rd pers. 
sing., a, is used as an anticipatory object, following a verb or a 
preposition ; there seems to be some latitude in this use of a with 
regard to verbs, i.e. it ia not always suffixed to verbs, but it is always 
added in the case of prepositions : vania a Lord ** to (him) the Lord ”. 
However, when a transitive verb (i.e. one to which the pronouns of 
the object can be suffixed) is followed by another verb, or by a verb 
used adverbially, the pronoun a of the object is always added to the 
second verb as an anticipatory object In agreement with the 
pronominal object : kara vadangitaili leea nggaia “* they will persecute 
him": te sani kasilaw inau “leaves me for good”. In a similar 
way ra is suffixed in the case of the plural. 

In the plural and dual the personal pronouns gila, gami, gat, gamut, 
gau are suffixed as objects; in the dual and trial numbers the forms 
without initial i or a are thus suffixed ; the numerals ro, tolu precede : 
ke nea ro vanigau “ will do it to you two”. In the dual and trial 
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numbers the forms of the personal pronouns without initial @ follow 
the suffixed pronouns of the same person: fe bosa vanira tolunggaira 
“spoke to the three of them”. 


Certain verbs have the pronouns of the object attached in all persons 
in the singular and plural numbers, in what Codrington calls “a middle 
use”; gaha, gana “to dwell”; kode “to be in vain"; taga “ to be 
lost“; vaga “ to be like “, are thus used: fu mua sama me kodeu * I 
have not run in vain": fara gahara “ they dwelt"; tara tagara “* they 
were lost”. The verb vaga “to be like ” has two uses: the suffixed 
pronominal object agrees (1) with the thing (or person) with which the 
comparison is made ; (2) with the person making the comparison, or 
about whom 4 comparison is made, this being an exa mple of a * middle ~ 
use; (1) te vagara na sheep, “like sheep”; ivei fe vagaa na tinomi eni 
“what is this person like?" “ what sort of person is this?" na lei 
totobo vagai raini “ things like these’; haw bei te vagara “ be ye not 
like them"; te kenera te vagara “ he seeks such as they " ; (2) inau te 
vuha te vagau na Judea “T became asa Jew”; te vagagau na tinont 
pepelu “ you are like a merchant” ; ma kau vagagau nina mane ni lute 
“and you shall be like his servants", | 

Codrington’s example (MJ... p. 535), te ragagai na dale ni bolo te tona 
sania na finana “ we are like a young pig whose mother has left us”, 
is hardly patient of his translation “a young pigislike us". It is rather 
an example of a “ middle ” use, 

The suffixed pronoun wa, § 23, may be added to vaga, making the 
word vagana, which means “ very’: a Mary vagana eni “ this was 
that very Mary ”’. 

There is a double usage also in connection with the verb lio “ to 
desire, wish"’; “heart’’, “mind”, “ will”: (1) tnaw fue mua Nona 
“Ido not wish’; (2) inaw tu mua lionggu “I do not wish"; inau 
tu pono lionggu na ganiana na vanga “ I forgot to eat my food”. The 
second and third of these examples show a “ middle” use. 

The Bugotu word hehe “ mind”, “ will’’, in the compound vanohehe 
* to desire", “‘ wish”, suffixes the pronouns of § 23 in agreement with 
the subject: ku vanohehenggu “I desired”. This appears to be a 
“middle” use. 


23. (3) Pronouns suffixed to nouns to denote possession :— 


Sing. 1. ngqu. Pl. 1. inel. da. 
2. fe, l. excl. mami. 
3. nad, 2. mate. 


3. dia, dira; ni. 


_ For nouns that do not use these suffixed pronouns see § 8. The forms 
“a, diva are intere able, dira being in more common use: ahadia, 
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ahadira “their names”; valedia, raledira “their houses"; wadia, 
itadira ; na bosa vaniadira “to speak to them”; but dira and not 
dia is always used when an article and noun follow. Ni 1s used in the 
case of things; see § 17. 

These pronouns denote “‘my, thy’, ete.: dalenggu “my son ~ ; 
na mateadira “ their death”. 

To express the dual, ro “ two’ precedes the noun, the plural forms 
of the suffixed pronoun being used: na ro limadia “ their hands” ; 
tolu “ three’ is used similarly for the trial number. 

As in Bugotu, da is suffixed to verbs in a kind of imperative use, 
where the action proposed is for all those addressed: hageda “let us 
all go up!” 

Certain verbs have these prepositions suffixed as objecta: manaha 
“to know by experience”; fala “to permit”, lio “to desire”, 
mana “to be suited to’, “ to suffice", tau “to marry ", gilala “ to 
recognize’; of these manaha and gilala also suffix the pronouns of 
§ 22, and vaga “ to be like” has vagaa, vagana, and vagani. The verb 
utu “to be true’, which is usually in the form wiwni, has the forms 
ulumu, utumin “true for you!” im address. 

The suffixing of na and dira may convey a genitive idea; see § 13; 
and wa and dira are also suffixed to the prepositions ta, ifa as ordinary 
or as anticipatory objects. 

The personal pronouns of the first column, inaw, igifa, ete., may be 
added to nouns (and to the prepositions fa, ifa), to which the above 
pronominal suffixes have been added. This seems to be quite an 
ordinary use, and not done for emphasis: cf. § 22. 

Nouns with these pronouns suffixed, and used as prepositions 
denoting position, are: J/iligi “ beside”, liligina “ by the side of” ; 
rucunga “top”, vuvungamiu “above you"; sara, rurugu “ under- 
neath "’, sarana “ underneath (it) ”. 

94. (4) Demonstratives: “this”, “here” aeni, aini, ent, ii, 
inei, kakeri, ke, keia, anggai; “that” keri, akent, ari, kori; “ these 
aini, eni, ini, thei, iri, airi, rairi, raini, nggai gi, anggai gi; “ those” 
keri, kiri, akeri, akiri, rakeri, rakiri. The forms without initial a or 
ra follow the noun or pronoun immediately. 

Codrington expresses a doubt as to whether ené and keri are singular 
and ini, furiare plural. The texts show ent and keri with double uses, 
sing. and pl., “ this, these,” “ that, those ™ ; both of them being nsed 
following words ending in a vowel other than i oro; when toro precedes, 
the forms are ini, Kiri, sing. or pl. These changes are due to euphony. 
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The demonstratives nggai, anggai appear to be forms of the personal 
pronouns nggaia, anggaia “he”; for the gi of anggai gi see § 17. In 
general the demonstratives follow a noun or a pronoun immediately, 
but those with the prefixes a or ra may be used alone : nggaia eni“ he ”, 
“this person”, “this is he"; aeni sugua“ he, this one, indeed" - 
ent is used with the preposition fa, ta eni “ now", “ to-day.” 

The demonstratives aeni, aini, airi, akeri, akiri, anggai have a as a 
prefix; this is the personal article a; aeni means “ this person ", 
~ here", “this very’; akeri means “that person ”, “ that thing ”, 
“ those "; akiri has only a plural use ; anggai is used of things as well 
as of persons, “ this,” “ here"; gi is added for the plural and iri may 
follow. The forms with initial a may be used at the opening of a sentence. 

Ke is used after eni, ini, keri: also after ahei “ who?” “anyone,” 
and anggaia “ he”, and after the verbs ganagana “ to think ", qilala “ to 
know ", soko“ to finish ", agua“ to speak "' ; also after te vaga “like”, 
“as”, na pukuna™ because of ”: te vaga ke“ thus”; ke gaqua ke “ will 
speak thus”; anggaia ke “he”. There is a use of ke to denote a 
preterite : mara rugia ke “ and (when) they saw him” ; ta bosa tuqua ke, 
“ which being translated"; taho tua ke“ never: na aha itamua ke 
“thou hast a name”. This is the ke of keri, keia, etc. | 

The ka of kakeri is used to denote a preterite : tu nggerea tua i dania 
ka “ which I previously wrote”; te sopou me nongi ka “ sat and 
begged”; ka is also used after ahei ““ who ? ” 

A third demonstrative na, which does not figure in the above 
lists, 1s used to denote a preterite, or to give emphasis: ku hage loka na 
“I will enter in": te taho nina langga na “he has no strength”. 
Bugotu uses the demonstratives na, hi, ri to denote a preterite. ; 

fri is explanatory ; animiu iri “ yours”, “I mean”; anggaira iri 

“these people”; kakeri means “these as well as “that. The 

prefix 1 in int, inei, iri is the personal article i, just as the prefix a in 

aeni is the personal article a; ri enters into the compounds kakeri, keri, 
akert, Kiri, akiri, iri, airi, rairi, rakeri: airi soko “all these". ‘The 
simple forms of the demonstratives are ka, ke, mi, ri; the longer forms 

are built up from these with the addition of the personal articles a, 4, 

either singly or together. The simple forms ni, ri do not occur in Florida; 

the former is found in Sa‘a and Ulawa, the latter in Bugotu. 

It will be seen that in several cases the notion of plurality in the 
case of the demonstratives is conferred by the prefixing of the plural 
pronoun ra. 

Codrington quotes na eni “ this", na keri “ that”. 

25. (5) Interrogatives; ahei “who?” “whose?” ahei didira 
na tiola “ whose canoes are these?” ahei na ahana “ who (what) is 
his name?” plural rahei, arahei ; hava, ha “what?” “how t” 
The article na precedes ; ivei “ where?’ “ how 2” is used to denote 
~ Which 1” “what ?": ivei te vagaa “ what?” “how?” also ivia 
" Where 1” “what 2” “how ?”” The interrogatives are also used as 
indefinites, “* any one,” “ whosoever,”’ “ anything,” “ whatever.” 

26. (6) Distributives : sopa “each”, “ every’, “ respectively ”, 
Precedes the verb: kara sopa detera “ they will be judged separately ”’ ; 
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lara sopa gaegahe “ they severally shouted "’; sopa is evidently a 
verb, since the form sepangi occurs: besa sopangt “ to speak to each 
and all”, The reduplicated forms are sosopa, sopasopa; tara valiu 
sosopaa “ the only-begotten "’; the texts show a use of sopa preceding 
a noun or pronoun, like the Mota distributive val, but it is doubtful 
how far this use is correct: fa na lei sopa vula “ each month"; na 
lei sopa kKomu sosopa ** every village"; sopa nggaira ‘‘ each of them ” ; 
but ¢ sopa gifa * each of us"’, with sopa intervening between the initial 
i of the pronoun and the actual pronoun, may well be correct ; sasakai 
“one by one”, “each"; keha, kekeha “another’’, “different”, 
“other’’; na keha “another”, “the rest '’; keha is apparently a 
verb meaning “to be apart, SHE different"; rahei sy keha 

“ others’, “some are different"; Aw: keha “io remove"; pusi 
keha “* to sich off *’; talu keha “to put away’, wAOHEESS 5 Lekakeh 
denotes “‘various’’: keha is used to denote “‘one’*’ In a series ; 
kehant “the first”; 6balu “some”, with the article na preceding : 
na balu “‘ some"’, “* certain”’, “ a few "’, “ part”’, “another’’; na balu 
gua na tinoni * some other aeople as well”; ra na balu “ some people ”’; 
kt balu “some "’, “certain people "’; balu is evidently a noun, and 
may be connected with the Sa‘a halu “ some"; tango “ each” 
precedes the word it qualifies: fango sakai “to take individually”, 
“to give to each”, “one at a time”; te tango sakaira na 
nggehenggehena “each one of them received his work’; lango rua 
“two ata time’; tango sakai bongi “ each day". 

27. (7) Relatives. There are no relative pronouns, Their place 
is supplied by a pronoun of the object suffixed to a verb or preposition - 
anggaira tara bungutia tara tutukua “ they look on him they pierce 
him ”, i.e. whom they pierce ; vanira nggaira tara havi mai * to those 
who are still alive’; ahei ke mua dolovia a hogona te vaevanea ke “ he 
that loves not his brother he has seen him’, i.e. whom he has seen. 
The idiom noticed above, § 10, conveys a relative sense: anggaia te 
nogito “he (that) steals’, “a thief’. 

28. Reflexive: fege “ self’, “of own accord”, “ alone "’, with the 
suffixed pronouns of possession, is used in a reflexive sense: ahei ke 
talu sulea hegena “* he that exalteth himself’’; me te matea hegena 
“then he killed himself"; tage “of oneself”, “ alone”, “ of own 
accord "’, with the pronouns suffixed, has a similar use. A reflexive 
sense is also conveyed by th» use of pulohi “to return”, “ back”, 
following the verb: tau kiko pulohigau “deceiving your own 
selves *’, 
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9. esessives : mi, ga. These are nouns and are used with the 
pronouns of possession suffixed, a being added in Ist and 2nd pers. 
sing.: ninggua, nimua, nina; ganggua, gamua, gana. The plural 
forms are dida, mimami, nimiu, didia, didira in the case of ni, and 
gada, gamami, gamiu, gadira in the case of ga. The article na may 
precede. 

The forms dida, didia, didira are irregular, the n of ni apparently 
being replaced by d, and it was suggested in the author's Vaturanga 
grammar that didira (the Vaturanga form also) might be a reduplica- 
tion of dura (see § 23 for the forms), rather than a change from midira, 
as Codrington postulated, there being no known instance in the 
Solomon Islands of a change from n tod. Also a further suggestion was 
made, viz. that dida (the Vaturanga form also) might be a reduplicated 
form of da, the vowel being changed to correspond with the 4 of gifa, 
pers. ae Ist pers. pl. incl, These suggestions were founded on the 
fact that the forms mami, miu, dira exist in Vaturanga, being used as 
suffixed pronouns of possession; while dida is used like the similar 
form in Florida. It may be suggested also that didia of the Florida 
forms is a reduplication of dia. It may be that the form didia is due to 
the loss of r. 

The possessive nt denotes (1) “ my "’, “ mine", ete. ; (2) “ for my 
part", etc. In the first case the possessives precede, in the second they 
follow, the noun : na ro didia (didira) na bosa “ the words of the two 
of them”; tara tona didira “ they went for their part ”’. 

There is a set of pronouns containing ni and having the personal 
article a prefixed ; aninggua, animua, anina, adida, animami, animiu, 
adira (adidira), which precede the noun and mean “ mine", “ for me 
todo”: animua a God “ thy God ". 

Ga is used of things to eat or drink: also with the words denoting 
frend a ee enemy ip ad clan ae ce neighbour a nt helt at * art fg 
ca shield olf ea sickness si ae ghost er ii death LE . the article rye} may 
precede : na gana beti “ his water to drink’; na gamua na vanga 
“ your food "’; na gangqua na levu ni mate “ my enemy”; na gadira 
na pari “ their garden-ground " ; gadira na vahagi “ their sicknesses "’ ; 
gadira na tidalo “ their ancestral ghosts"; na gadira na mate “ their 
deaths *’; ro na gada na kema “ our two clansmen” ; gadira na tako 
“their shield "’; see § 8. 

Codrington quotes a further form, ke; it appears to be used like 
ga, but is not in common use. 


VV. ADJECTIVES 
30. The adjectives follow the noun ; and, in general, all words 
used as adjectives are in a verbal form, i.e. they are used with the 
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verbal particles te, ke; they thus form a predicate. Certain words, 
however, are used as pure adjectives, i.e. they are not used necessarily 
with a verbal particle, e.g. wo “ good "', dika “ bad’, sule “ big”, 
pile “ little’: na nggari pile “‘a small child"’; na manga sule “a 
great voice "’; na parake vaolu ma na pari caolu “a new heaven and 
anew earth’; na mane wto “a good man”. Stress is laid on the 
adjectival character of a word by the use of the verbal particles fe, ke, 
the forms fara, kara being used when the sense is plural. 

$1. (1) Adjectival suffixes: ga,a ; ga is added to nouns and verbs ; 
its use with verbs is the more extensive and may be considered as one 
of the most characteristic features of the Florida language. It is added 
also to foreign words: leven ‘' leaven *’, leveniga “ containing leaven ” ; 
halautu “ road”, halautuga “* having roads’; beti tinaga “ possessing 
rivers"’; kuliga “having ears”; goluga “hilly”; tarungaga 
‘“spiritual’’; foru “to go down, be deep”, Aoruga “deep” ; 
dato “* to go up "’, dafoga’ high "* ; vanga “* food "’, vangaga “ fruitful ” ; 
rua“ two”’, ruaga “ second “. 

A is added to verbs and nouns, but more frequently to verbs : 
hai, haia “ always”; kiki, kikia “little; wo “to be good” ; 
utoutoa ““ well’: maemane “ to be straight "’, maemanea ** straight ” ; 
oto “‘a branch”, ofootoa “ with branches”. This @ is probably ga 
through the loss of gq. 


In the texts there is a tendency to use the termination ga as an 
ending of the verbal noun: ne vooga “ignorance”; ra na pukuga 
“the wise"; na tabuga “ holiness"; na ovu ni kulaga “a company 
of friends’; na watei liulioga “ pleasures”. This appears to be a 
copying of the noun ending ra in Mota (from which the trans- 
lations were made); but the usage may conceivably be established and 
become permanent. 


As in Vaturanga, there is a sporadic use of verbs as adjectives, the 
sufix li being added: ngasili * firm"’, mamavali “ heavy "’. There are 
several instances in the texts of an ending ha which is sometimes verbal 
and sometimes adjectival or nominal; ngarangaraha “to cry "’ (BSa‘a 
ngara); kauha “ firm”, kaw “to be fixed”, “ fast”; pawpangguha 
joints " panggu “to join’. This may be an equivalent of ga, since 
ha is the equivalent in Vaturanga of the Florida ga (the adjectival 
ending quoted above) and Aa is used as a verbal noun ending in 
Vaturanga. 

(2) Adjectival prefixes: ha, ma, ta, lata, tapa, tava ; the adjectival 
prefix ka is not in common use, and the only instance in the text is 
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kaluba “* loosed”, luba “ to loose”. Bugotu texts also furnish a single 
instance, kamoto “* broken” (Mota mot, Sa‘a mou), though there is no 
word moto “to break" in Bugotn. ane Vaturanga texts also 
a a aingle instance, kami “to roll over”, mili “to turn”. In ME., 

p. 169, Codrington refers to this prefix ka, and on p. 187 he states that 
t is found only in Fiji; but the three instances above, though 
isolated, are examples of the adjectival prefix ka in those three 
languages, 

In MIL., p. 382 (49), there occurs the word kalili “‘ round about”’, 
“round "’, in a language of the New Hebrides. This kalili is evidently 
the Florida and Bugotu kolili, with a similar meaning, lili “to go 
about *’, a common Melanesian word, and occurring in Bugotu. The 
ka of kalili will then be an adjectival prefix, altered to ko in Florida 
and Bugotu. 

It is more than probable that ‘a, the Sa‘a and Ulawa adjectival 
olisen is for ka and not for ga, as stated in the author's Sa‘a dictionary : 
halt “to break off’, ‘ahali “ broken off’; holo “ to cross’, ‘aholo 
“across *’, ete. 


The prefix ma is seen in manggott “ broken ", nggoti “ to break ~ 
ta denotes condition or spontaneity ; taboha ™ burst ”, boha “ to burst ” 
tavukesi “open”, euke “to open”: tata is a reduplication of ta; 
tatahaliu “ continually", “ straight on! "> tapa is seen in 
“to go round about”; tapafuguru “to rise up", “ stand up “ with 
a notion of wc tig apr fe ; fora denotes spontaneity ; tavatogs * to fall 
off spontaneously ", “to be loosed ". 


32. Comparison of adjectives. A simple statement may convey 
an idea of comparison : anggaia te sule, igoe to pile “ he is bigger than 
you’’; the preposition fa, ita “from”, is used in comparisons; 4 
Manoga te sule ta a Laukona “ Manoga is bigger than Laukona™ 

wale.” tobe great” is also used in comparisons : igen Laan 
haba vulera “ are you not much greater than they?” The verb vaa 
" to go" is also used in comparisons: te lada vaa “ more glorious ” ; 
te haba vaa tatana na vanga na vola “ the life is more than meat” ; 
fara subo vaa tadira tara diki “ they were more in number than the 
first’; see § 40. 

The adverb ngangata “ very ” is used of degree and expresses & 
superlative ; it follows the verb: inau tu tangitangi sule ngangata * 1 
cried very much”. The adjective kikia “small” is added to pile 


__ little”, “small”, to increase its force: pile kikia “too small”, 
~ Wery small", “least”. 
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33. Verbal particles. The verb in Florida is conjugated by means 
of (1) verbal particles used simply ; (2) verbal particles compounded 
with pronouns; any word used with either of these two methods of 
conjugation is a verb, The verbal particles, simple or compounded, 
precede the verb ; and in the simple form they may be used without 
a subject, 


The particles in use are ¢, fe, ke, of which ¢ is without temporal 


signification, while te is used of present or general time, and ke is used 
of the future or in conditional sentences. The particles precede the 
verb immediately. 

The particle ¢ is employed of 3rd pers. sing. only, and is not used 
with a subject, but is used impersonally : ¢ ufo, me wto “ it is good "" ; 
eutunt “ it is true"; ¢ taho “it is not", “no” , nothing"; « mua 
“it is not’’: e soko “it is finished": , ean * i take” -¢ qua 
“how 7" it is used in the phrases ¢ gaqua, ¢ a “ saying "’, of reported 
speech ; also it is used with all the numerals from two to ten; 
e rua “two”; e ngiha “how many?" The copula ma “ and” is 
compounded with the verbal particle ¢ in the form me, and is used 
psileotinpii dee aedinurrtey, ermine sce ee 

ceding verb is past, the subject not being further expressed : 
ma napa te rugu Kors me sari taonia and he went out and followed 
him”; ke vaa me vee “ it will go on and goes *’, Le. for ever. Bugotu 
has «similar usnge, though it was not recondad in the author’ Bugota 
grammar. For this use see ML., p. 173. 

The particle te may be used without a subject, wh crn eS 
lea, ie parse “saying "’, used of reported speech, te vaga “ like’ 

: j aloo ii Sheen eae eee (3) seiddhdijnctiven 
1 ito." many "’; and with the negatives fe taho, te mua “ not" ; 
otherwise it is used with a singular subject in the ordinary way : 
ma nggaia te rugu horu “‘ and he went out "’; it is also used in the case 
of things: wna lei beti te obo pungusia “ the waters overwhelmed it " ; 
see § 17. 

The particle ke is used without a subject, (1) in the phrases ke a, 
ke gagua “‘ saying "’, of the future; ke gua “how!” ke gua niga 
“when? ke oitu, etc., of numbers, in a conditional use; ke raa me 
vaa “for ever”™’: ke faho “it will not be"; otherwise it is used with 
a singular subject in the ordinary way : ma nggaia ke Aulira “ and he 
shall lead them"; ke is used to denote the imperative, and also in 
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conditional sentences ; see §§ 34, 35. It is also used in cases where the 
present tense would be employed in English: na limana ke perow 
“ the hand of him that betrays me"; ahei ke dolovia a hogona * he 
that loveth his brother ’’. 

Both te and ke are compounded with the short forms of the personal 
pronouns u, o, a, at, au in the forms tw, fo, ta, tai, tau, ku, ko, ete., 
the vowel of the particle elided. The forms in the 3rd pers. 
plural are ¢a ra, ka ra. All of these compounded forms may be used 
alone as the subject without a further pronoun preceding; but 
ordinarily the longer forms of the pronouns are used preceding the 
compounded forms: gita ka hangga taga igita “we are about to 
perish ’. The particles te and ke are used together, te preceding and 
merely strengthening ke, and the sense js future or conditional ; also 
the compounded forms are used together, tu ku, to ko, ta ka, ta kai, 
ta kau, with ta kara, to koro as the forms for 3rd pers. plur. and dual, 
the sense being as above, 

This use of the two particles together is an ordinary use, and is not 
done for emphasis; it occurs more frequently in conditional 
sentences, etc, 

It will be seen from the dbove that Codrington’s treatment of 
tu, ku, ta, ka, ete., as mere verbal particles will not stand, and that it is 
incorrect to speak of “vowel changes of the verbal particles” in 
Florida. The Florida verbal particles belong rather to the third list 
of verbal particles in ML., p. 172, viz. those variable by reason of 
coalescence with the pronoun. 

A definite past is denoted by the use of tua following the verb 
immediately, This tua is the Ulawa ua “ yet '’, “ still,"’ the Mota twat 
“old”, and the Indonesian tuwa : uto tua“ enough |" “* that will do!” 
soko tua “* finished”; ¢ taho tua “ never “, not at all’; ¢ tolu tua 
na bong “ three days already *’ ; anqgaia te hage tua ta na vale “ he 
has gone into the house’’; ‘ua also denotes finality and emphasis, 
like the Sa‘a particle ‘ofo, which is used of a definite past: me taho 
nthe tua na puni no darkness at all" ; na tidalo tua “* it isa ghost!” ; 
kau mua tangomana tua na hage “ you shall not be able to enter”; 
imau tu taho iva “1 shall never"; anggaia tua “ his very self"; fa 
na bona ni bongi tua keri “ at that very hour ”’, 

The demonstratives na, ka, ke are used to denote a preterite, 
see § 24. 

| staal Imperative. For the imperative the verb is either used alone 
“nd without a pronominal subject, or else it is used with the pronoun 
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of the 2nd pers. sing. or plur., either singly or compounded with the 
verbal particle ke: tuguru, o tuguru “arise!"’ kau kabu uto “ fare- 
well! '? ko rugu horu “ go out!’ kau tona keha “ depart ye!" 

35. Conditional. A particle ke denotes likelihood, probability, 
supposing, if, possibly ; it occurs at the end of the sentence, and the 
verbal particle ke may be used at the beginning of the sentence : 
ahei ke dolovia a kulana ke ‘‘ whosoever loves his brother"; the con- 
junction ngge also denotes “ if '’, and is followed by the verbal particles 
ke, te ke, see §52; ngge may precede a conditional sentence, ke being 
added at the end. 

A simple statement may convey a conditional sense, the verbal 
particle ke being used : ke liona “if he wills"; ke talanggu a God * if 
God allows me’; mu ku mua inuvia “ except I drink it’; the 
particle te may precede: te ke vahagi “if he be sick” ; iam Kau 
rongovia na mangana taeni “you, if you hear his voice to-day”. 
Bugotu also uses a verbal particle da, with a future meaning, to 
denote “ if”’, 

36. Dehortative. The dehortative is bei “ do not!" “ shall not” ; 
ko bei matagu “‘ do not fear !"’ ma kara bei pukugita “ and they shall 
not know us’’; na mane ke bei tona sania a tauna “ let not a man 
leave his wife’: bei also means “lest”, the conjunction nggea 
“haply " being usually added: kara bei nigita kabalagi “ lest they be 
offended in us"’; ke bei pungi nggea “ lest it be darkened’; bei... 
nggea also conveys the notion “ must not’. 

sania means “do not: sania soo “ let be !"’ ke sania “ let 1t not 
be so”’. The verb sani means “to leave ”’, “ omit”’, “ reject”. 

37. Negatives. The negative used with verbs is mua; it precedes 
the verb immediately. The verbal particles e, te, ke are all used with 
mua: e mua gita ta dolovia “it is not that we love him"; mau tu 
mua nggaia “Tam not he”; igamu kau mua mai tanggua “ ye will 
not come to me” > mua comes between the articles na, a, and the noun 
or pronoun or gerundive: a mua Lord; a mua Dalena a David eni? 
na mua malei lima “ not man’s handiwork”. There is a similar use of 
the negative boi in Bugotu. Mua also divides the separable vowel prefix 
from the pronouns: i mua nau ; a mua nggaira. 

The negative verb taho * not to be’, “no ”’, is used with mua to 
denote “ must be’, “not fail’’: ma nggaira gua ku mua taho na 
laviadira mai “and them also I shall not fail to bring” ; ke mua taho 
siki soosodo ke topora “ and there was every chance of their running 
into danger ”’. 
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Mua, like the Mota negative gate, is used as an exclamation, 
“how!” ¢ mua vaolu na tutunggu ni tarai eni “ what a new teaching 
is this!” na mua utoutoni vaho na tuadira “ how beautiful are their 
feet!’ This use is not found in the Bugotu and Vaturanga languages. 

38. Illative. The illative is ngge ; see § 52. 

39. Verbal prefixes. The causative prefix is ea, which is used with 
verbs and means ‘‘ to make ”’, “ cause to be’: the use of ca makes 
transitive an intransitive verb: marara “to shine”, vamarara “ to 
cause to shine ’’, ‘to make light’. It is also prefixed to verbs that are 
already transitive in form: taladavagini “to proclaim”, “ extol” ; 
vaguruvagimt “to dispute with ”’. 

There is a use of the causative prefix va with numerals, denoting 
“times: vavitu “ seven times ”’. 

40. Auxiliary verbs. The verb vaa is used as an auxiliary. In 
itself vaa means “to go": na komu tara vaa ngaa ** the village where 
they were going"; vaa rigi “ to go and see "’, used as a preposition of 
motion towards ; ngge (ke) vaa me vaa “ goes on and on”’, “ for ever ” ; 
This vaa is used (1) before verbs as an auxiliary ; taa sara“ to go to” ; 
vaa tona “to go"; waa hage “to enter"’; vaa dato “to ascend" ; 
taa ritt “ to go reach "’, “‘ to reach’; (2) after verbs, continuing the 
action, with the meanings ‘‘ further ’’, “‘ more’: ke mua nia pulugameu 
taa “* will he not much more clothe you!’ ko vetenagami vaa ta na ovu 
ni bolo “* send us away into the herd of pigs’; kaw dutuvia vaa a (rod 
“draw nigh to God”; murina vaa “ afterwards ”’ ; (3) to denote 
comparison, more, rather: anggaia te mana waa (itatana) “ he is more 
powerful (than he)"; te lada vaa “ more renowned’’; te ulo vaa 
“ more blessed’, There is no similar use of the verb meaning “ to go" 
in the Bugotu language, but, as will be seen in the next paragraph, the 
use of vaa in Florida corresponds to that of ba in Vaturanga. 

A second word baa, probably meaning “ to go”, is also used as an 
auxiliary, preceding the verb: ahei ke baa gahaa ifangqua “* whosoever 
abides in me’; mahei te ke baa mai ryigau “whosoever comes to 
you’; ngge ko baa taulagi ke “ but if thou marry ’'; ngge to ko baa 
fangomana “ but if thou canst". This baa (spelt ba in the texts) is used 
also in Vaturanga as an auxiliary verb, and its meaning is “to go”, 
.g. ke ba me ba “‘ for ever’’, which may be compared with the Florida 


Codrington (MZ., p. 537) treats baa (6a) under “ Conjunctions ”, 
and says it isan adverb rather than a conjunction, adding that at times 
* must be translated “if”: but his examples are not consistent with 
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the above examples of the use of baa asan auxiliary: (1) ngge bow bea 
gilalai na lei totobo ini, ngage kau nia tonggotonggo kaw ba kabarigi “if you 
know these things you will rejoice # ou do them"; the first “if” is 
supplied by the opening word ngge ; the second is contained in the word 
kau (see § 35), and da is used as an suxiliary, the second ngge having an 
illative force ; (2) ahei te ke ba hovenggu “ whoever rejects me", 15 a 
simple statement, fe ke conveying a conditional sense, while ba 
strengthens the verb. 


Talu “ to put "’, “‘ assign "’, is used before verbs as an auxiliary : 
tale sule “to exalt’’; talu sapa “to embark on a voyage’; talu 
fugu “to exchange’; falu utuni “to believe’; ftalu tagaa “* to be 
lost"; talu muri, talu pile “to be humble”. The same use of talu 
obtains in Vaturanga and Bugotu. 

Vuha“ to produce", “ bear fruit ’’, “ become’’, is also used as an 
auxiliary verb Gllowine pelo ‘until’: pelo kau vuha rigia “ until 
you see it” Sieg wd sk an aeniiary ike Mak vada: me 
laent tau ae manahana nggaia “and now you know him’; 1 faent 
to vuha bosa tate “ now thou speakest plainly "’; ne“ todo”, “do to”, 
“make "’, has an applied meaning: nea na bosa “ to do (Le. say) a 
word”, “to speak “’; mivei te nea na gilala “ and how does know ” ? 
i.e. “ and how shall he know ?"’ See also ni below. — 

The prepositional verb ni, Certain verbs are preceded by the verb 
ni, the pronouns of the object being suffixed: ni ska “to hate” ; 
ni queu, mi tangi “to cry about’’; ni maa “to be ashamed of? : : 
nigo hugu “‘to deny thee’’; nia Auru ‘ ‘to accuse him of "; mira 
tatu “to name them”; nia lunggu “to be tired with 1t"’; ma 
tangomana “ to be able to do it’; ni terat “ to talk about"; ni velena 
“to give a command concerning "’; the last two verbs aré transitive, 
but the others are intransitive, and mi supplies the transitive force. 
This usage occurs also in Bugotu. 

It is probably € this same ni which is used as a preposition of accom- 
eee ‘with’: mi ea “to go with", mira vaa “to go with 
them’; nqge nigi mai na rongo “ then he brought the money” ; 
kau ace mate na palumiu “ you will die of your sins" ; tara nia kokolu 
“they gathered together about it’. 

There is a further use of ni meaning “to do”, “doto”™: nia na 
bosa “to say”; na totobo inau tu nigi “the things which I do” ; 
mara nigi e vati na tunuva “‘ and they made four portions of them " 
irei te nia “ how do?’ “ how ?”’ tu nia na doloviamiu “ I have loved 
you”. 


42. Reciprocal prefix. The reciprocal prefix is vei, veiver; the 
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transitive verbal suffixes gi and i may be added to the compound verb, 
gi bemg used when the verb ends in i. The verb in its complete form, 
prefix, verb, transitive suffix, is not transitive, and may denote 
relative action as well as positive reciprocity : veidolovigi “ to love one 
another”, na veidolovigi “* mutual love”; veiarovi “ to be merciful ”, 
na terarovi “ mercy”; veituiturigi “‘to tread on one another”. 

43. The verbs gagua, a: gagua denotes properly “to do”, 
~ doings "’, hence ** to say "' (cf, Sa‘a te“ do’’, “say "’); it is composed 
of ga + gua, where gua =“ how?" Gagua is used of reported speech, 
and is of frequent occurrence. It comes at the end of the sentence, 
with the verbal particles e, te, ke, or with tara, kara : e gagua “ saying”, 
“said he” ; tara gagua “ said they’. When its meaning is “say” 
gagua 1s not used in the Ist pers. plural: when it means “ do” it is 
used with all persons: pe ke mua gagua ke “if tt were not so; tel 
tara gagua “how do?” * by what means ?"’ ma na gagua “ and the 
rest” “what not"; na lei gagua “ doings *’, “things; ahei we. 
ngge o gagua “ whom makest thou thyself ?"’ te gaqgua (eni) “thus”, 
" hike this **, “ namely *’, “* that is "’, “ meaning *". 

A means “' do ",; Say", and is used of reported speech, occurring 
at the end of the sentence. It is used freely, but always of the 3rd 
pers. sing. or plural only: ¢ @ “saying”, “said he’: ivei te a 
“how ?”’ “how will it be ?”" The forms used are ea, tea, kea, te ke a. 
ra a: mana hava itamami, ra a ‘‘ what is that to us? said they " ; 
ais probably the ga of gagua through the loss of g. Both a and gagua 
occur in Bugotu, with similar meanings and usages, but the exception 
noted above in the case of gagua does not occur in Bugotu. In 
Florida there is no sign of quotation before the words quoted, but 
Bugotu uses ea. The Bugotn qua, of quotation, does not occur in 
Florida. 

44. Verbal suffixes. The suffixes which are added to verbs to 
make them transitive are :— 





(1) Simple: gi, Ai, ¢, i, mi, ni, mp, rt, si, ti, wis la, 


vonu “to be full, wonugi “to fill". 

fangs “to wail”, tangihi “to wail over". | 

hapu ™ to close”, kapui “ to close over", kapuri “ to shut tight ”, 
“make firm ", 

hage “to enter", hageli “ to go on board a canoe ”. 

fom to swallow", sonomi “to awallow something "’, 

sud fo remove ", suani to be carried by a current ". 

savu” to cross ’’, savungi “ to add to "’, “ falfil.”” 

hina “to shine", Ainari * to shine on", 
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ramu “to beat ", ramusi “ to beat a person", “ flog". 
luba “to cease "', lubati “ to loose “. . 
inu “to drink", tinue “to drink something ”. 


The suffixed pronoun of the object is not necessarily added to the 
transitive form, but it is always added to any adverb or supplementary 
verb which immediately follows. This is the Bugotu usage also. 

The suffix Ia is used by itself, as in Bugotu, to give a transitive 
force to a verb; in both languages the only instance in the texts of 
such use is dika “ to be bad”, dikala “to harm”; but the compound 
forms in Florida given below prove the use of Ja as a verbal suffix. 
The compound suffix vagini is added to la, making a suffix lavagini- 
which is always transitive: gahe “to shout’, gahelavagim “ to shout 
at’: kau “‘ to be fast", “ stuck", hawlavagini “ to retain’, “ make 
fast’: tate “to appear "’, tatelavagini “ to make manifest ”’. 

The verb nggunalavi (ngquna “ to be disturbed in mind *’) shows 
the suffix wi added to Ia. 

For another use of the suffix li see § 31; na vahagitadl “ hardship”, 
(vahagi “* to be ill’ occurs in the texts). 

(2) Compound: hagi, hagini ; kagi, kagini; lagi, lagini ; magi, 
magini ; ngagini ; ragi, ragint ; sagini ; vagi, vagine, 

These suffixes convey a definite transitive force to the verb, and 
may be regarded as transitive suffixes proper, i.e. the pronouns of the 
object are regularly attached to them; but the shorter forms (like 
the similar forms ha‘i, la‘i, ete., in Sa‘a) may be used intransitively. 
There seems to be no difference in use between the longer and the 
shorter forms, each of them has a transitive force, and the meaning 
of the verb is the same, whichever suffix is used. 


kia “to laugh ", biahagi, biahagini “ to laugh at”. 

kana “ to be hostile ", kanahagi, kanakagin “ to be hostile to". 

havu “to scatter”, Aavukagi, havukagins “ to scatter ". 

tau “to marry ", faulagi, taulagini “ to marry”. 

pari “to take an oath ", paringagini “ to revile ”’. 

poli 7“ to plait ", poipolisagim “ to do from side to side ". | 

tala “to permit ”, falamagu, mi“ to consent ", “agree to". 

tao “to incline ”, taoni “ to follow ”, taoragi “ to stoop”, taoragini 
“to overtum ”. 

tuguru “to stand”, tuguruvagi “ to cause to stand ", tuguruvagine 
“to raise up”. 


A suffix gini appears in raravagini * to lean against”, rarara “ to 
lean”; and in sulupagini “to sheathe ’, sulupa “to go into”; fai, 
taili appear as suffixes: vadangi “ to suffer", vadangitai, vadangitaili ; 
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vahags “to be sick’, vahagitailk “ to be ill of’. The suffix Aagi is 
used as a participial ending (like ha‘i in Sa‘a) : dani“ to be daylight ”, 
danihagi * till daylight’, “‘ to keep awake all night "’; bengi “ to be 
dark *’, bongihagi “ all day ’’, “ till nightfall'’. 

45. Reduplication of the verb. The verb is reduplicated in three 
ways: (1) by the omission of the middle consonant: bongi, boibongi ; 
this is the usual practice with words of two syllables; (2) by the 
doubling of the first syllable: gilala “to know”’, gigilala; (3) by 
the doubling of the whole word: Augu, huguhugu; this is a practice 
with words of two syllables. 

Some verbs use a twofold method of reduplication : sopou “ to sit "’, 
soposopou (irregular), sosopou; pile “to be little”, pilepile, pipile. 
The effect of reduplication is to increase the sense of frequency of the 
action or to intensify the meaning. 

Codrington considers the first method of reduplication to be the 
normal use, but the texts show rather that the second method is the 
more common ; this may be due, however, to incorrectness of spelling. 
e.g. (iil: instead of tintili, 

46. Passive. There is no passive form of the verb ; but a passive 
sense is conveyed (1) by the use of ta and ka (see § 33), i.e. of the personal 
pronoun a compounded with the verbal particles fe, ke; the use of 
the first person denoting the participation of the audience with the 
speaker: ma ka mua tangomana na idumiadira “ we shall not be able 
to number them ”’, i.e. they cannot be numbered ; ngge ta ka lavira 
nia na bosa uto “then shall we receive them with bleasings”’, i.¢. 
they be blessed; ma na vangana na maemane ha suba horua ta "a 
mabo ‘and the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace”; ta bosa 
tuqua ke “* being translated "’; (2) by the use of the verbal particles 
fe, ke without a subject, i.e. by an impersonal use: ke nei kalei “ it will 
be fulfilled’ ; me te mavatigami ‘‘ and we are oppressed "’; fe talana 
tania “it is given to him; (3) by the use of tara, kara, the verbal 
particles compounded with the personal pronoun ra, i.e. by the employ- 
ment of active forms: kara vatugo nia a Kephas “ thou shalt be called 
Cephas"’; te aga tara arovigami “as we have obtained mercy ” ; 
fara vulitabua ‘he was baptized”. The first method is peculiar to 
Florida ; the second is found also in Mota, and the third in Sa‘a. 

47. The sentence. The subject is usually at the end of the sentence, 
though not necessarily so: te hangga hu na ako “ when the sun was 
setting "’; the subject, if plural and in the 3rd person, is often preceded 
by the pronoun compounded with the verbal particle : tara koehorua ra 
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na Magoi “ the wise men mocked him”; fara mua helo ahani ra na 
vure “ the Gentiles do not name them”. 

There is a very great use of the copula ma in Florida (and Bugotu), 
the sentences being co-ordinate and not dependent. Equivalents of 
‘ when” and “ while’ are thus not required, and there is no proper 
equivalent for “when”, but the adverb soo carries the idea of 
“while ’’: nggaira soko tara tona ngge nggenggera, ma a Kurenius te 
haba “they all went to be enrolled, and (when) Cyrenius was 
governor"; na tangi ma na nggiringgiri livo, ma kau rigia .. . 
“ weeping and gnashing of teeth and (when) you will see. . .'" 5 me 
bosa vavagaha vanira nggaia te rigira “ he spake a parable to them when 
he saw them’: te ke gahaa mua “ while he still abode’; mete nulawi 
“and (when) it was dark”; ke roropo ~ when it was morning” ; 
ma na maiana mai “ and his coming”, Le. when he is come; te kolt 
“as he lay”. 

48, The anticipatory object. The pronouns of the object, ord 
person, @ and ra, are used as anticipatory, or extra, objects of verbs 
and prepositions : vania a tamana “ to his father” ; ranira na tinont 
“to the men”’; fara vuivunia na nggenggere ent “ they began this 

As stated in § 21, an anticipatory object is not always employed with 
a transitive verb. The use of an anticipatory object is general in the 
languages of the Central and South-Kast Solomon Islands. 


VIL. ADVERES 


49. Time: mua “yet”, “still”, “again”, of repetition ; 
follows the verb; used following mua “not”, to signify “never”: 
ke mua durakea mua “ shall never be destroyed”; got “ again ", of 
repetition ; precedes the verb, and carries the notion of “ change ” ; 
it is followed by gua “also”; gua™ also", “again”, of addition ; 
follows the verb ; after the customary Melanesian usage gua follows the 
second member of a couplet where “ also’ would not be used in English: 
na balu...na balu gua “some...others”; diki © first” precedes 
the verb; twa “already ” follows the verb, and is used as a preterite ; 
polo, riti, ritini “ until”; these are verbs, and the verbal particles te, 
ke follow ; vaho“ then”, “ thereupon ”, “ indeed "+ hasan explanatory 
use, or gives emphasis ; precedes or follows the verb; no verbal 
particle accompanies raho, but ngge may precede or follow, and no 
pronominal subject is used necessarily; faeni, + faent “now ', ~ to- 
day"; ngge vaa, ngge gua “ to-~lay "of time to come; ke dani, 
daidani “ by day ” ; ke bongi, boibongi “ by night” ; 4 dania, ni dania 
“formerly ; aakeragi “ to rise up“ 1s used meaning “ then, straight- 
way ”, and serves as 4 connective; soo “if”, “ whether” (Lau so): 
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s00 inau, soo nggaira “ whether I, or they’; nggea “ thereby " “ there- 
with”, “ withal ” ; follows the dehortative bei : also denotes “ haply ”, 
“ perhaps”; soo nggea “ haply ", perhaps"; ta na tule, lakamua 
45 haply ay inola és yesterday F : i hise, la na nupihen és bye and bye ” . 
i agiha “ when!’ “at some future time ", bye and bye”: valiha 
“the third day on ”, “ day after to-morrow " ; i repo “ to morrow " ; 
i ropo valiha “ the third day on ”, “ bye and bye " ; ropo gana, puipungi 
gana “early in the morning”; roropo “ morning “; ou ni tolu “ the 
third day on”; ou ni vati “the fourth day (Marau Sound, 
Guadaleanal, pui “day "); te bongi hau “ midnight"; Aaulagi “ of 
old] ff: rT formerly oi hau a to he far olf ae tangqiha be recent 7 
Place: 1 ani, i nei “here”: i ane “ there *. eve “where?” 
“ What ?"“ wherever ", “anywhere ” ; ivei “ where?" how 2.” “by 
what means?" “what?™ “anywhere”, “ somewhere ” ; tna 
Where?” “what?” “how?” “somewhere ” ; kakeri, i kakeria 
Ty there #3 : ’ kokou rey up = ae above ict it on top + : ‘ sara, 1 pari ** out- 
side", “down”; 4 longa “ landwards (from sea)”, “north”; lau 
“ shorewards (from land) ", “ south * ; the use of longa, lau as meaning 
“north” or “ south” necessarily changes according to whether the 
speakers live on the east or the west coast of the island ; boko “ west", 
“of sunset”; uli “above: ulu “ south "; galaga “up”, “ east” ; 
it ia hither EE : magyar td ae away.” : dato, hage ra] up ". Aoru ae down re ; 
ngga, i ngga “ there", “ where ", “ thence ", there is ", “ there was”, 
“thereby ", “ thus"; follows the verb. 
Manner * lee ia merely ish ai entire! ag? ai just m aa very AL leea 
“only”, “merely”; soo continues the action and means “ keep on 
doing sh ca still if aad further B. Py while i dé only”, ee merely” ; it follows the 
word which it qualifies: inau soo “ it is only I"; ma tara vanga soo 
“ while they were eating "; vaasoo “ still", * only ”, entirely”; used 
of conditional affirmation “ granted that": follows the verb; vaga, 
: fe vaga “like”; see § 22 - le vagot int “ thus": geia fe vaga, ivei fe 
| rapes ‘i how ? et € gua (nagepe) tl how ? rH aa why ? a o qua £e how is it that 
you 7" “how are you!” soko “ finished’: mate “to be dead” is 
used as meaning “ quite", “ very’; beto mate “ quite quiet"; uto 
mate “very good"; ¢ ngiha “ how many !"’ also indefinite ; ¢ ngiha 
soko “ how many soever "* tovongo “ haphazard ", “ to no purpose ", 
“waste, “lightly; precedes the verb; kolu “ together’, “ with ” ; 
kolu, sonata, soko sonibalu bt together Lo 


50. Negative, The negative adverb is taho “ not to be Me no” ; 
faho tua “certainly not"; taho tua akeri “ not that !"’ “ certainly 
not!" ke taho, te ke taho “ is not", “ will not be ”’ ; see § 37. 


nal 


VIII. Preposrrions 
51. Locative 4, 
Rest at fa, ita, tata, i tata. 
Motion to waa rigi, ta, ita. 
Motion from sani, ta. 
Dative vani. 





a NS OO = 
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Genitive 71, 1. 
Instrumental nia. 
Accompaniment ni. 


The locative i is used with place-names, and also with the adverbs 
of time and place; fa, ita mean “ of", “ from “’, “ to (of persons)”, 
“into”, “at”, “ with (of accompaniment) '’; the suffixed pronouns of 
possession may be added in all persons sing. and pl., except in 3rd 
pers. sing., where tatana, ifatana are used; ta na lei gotu “ to, at, 
from, the hills'’; ta, ifa are also used to denote “ by”, “ through” 
of an agent. The forms used with fa, tta are tanggu, tangqua, famua, 
tatana, tatada, tamami, tamiu, tadia, tadira. ta, ila are used in the 
comparison of adjectives, § 32; the # of ifa is the locative. Ta is not 
repeated with the second member of a clause: ta na pun ma na 
ungaunga ni mate “ in darkness and in the shadow of death”. 

Vaa rigi means “ go see "’, and denotes “ to”’ of motion. It is used 
of persons only; cf. Bugotu regi “ to see’ used as a preposition of 
motion towards ; sani is a verb meaning “ to leave ’’, “ omit”, “ not 
to do”, “ reject ’’; when used as a preposition it denotes “ from" of 
motion: sania is used also as a dehortative, “don’t !"" § 36. 

Vani is a verb meaning “ go to”, “‘ say to”’, “ give to”, “do to” ; 
as a preposition it is used either of persons or of animate objects ; 
its meaning is “‘ to’ or “for”; there is a use of vant with vefena 
“to send’: vetenaa vania “ send him to him”; lutu vania “ to work 
for him’; nggaia te nia na bosa vaniadia “ he spoke to them"; na 
vaniana “to say to him"; hea vania “ give it to him"’; fara vanta 
“they said to him”. 

For the genitives ni, i see §13 ; ni is used of place, “ belonging to” : 
a Joseph ni Arimathea, In Vaturanga ni is used of “ place whence ”. 

Nia means “ with "' of the instrument ; it precedes or follows the 
word which it qualifies: nia na beti “ with water"; te nia pupulua 
na hulina na tivi “ clothed with clothing”. 

For ni of accompaniment see § 41 > ni followed by kolu =“ with”, 
to express accompaniment, a verb intervening. pungisi, pungust ™ to 
oppose "’, “be in the way of’ is used as a preposition meaning 
“ over’’, “ against’, the pronouns of the object being added. 

Codrington's statement (ML. p. 532) that there is no preposition 
in the Florida language meaning “concerning ", “in regard to”, is 
amply borne out by the evidence of the New Testament in the language. 

But the translators have not been careful in this matter ; and various 

so-called equivalents are found in the texts, e.g. na pukuna, But in the 


 . ea i fae 


oj ay, 


oe ¢ 2 eee 
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classic cases of John xvi, 8-10, no preposition is used, although in the 
ow version from which the translation was made there is a — of 
‘he preposition ape = “on account of ”, “in respect of ": ke des 
kalea na maramana na tangotango dika “ he shall judge the world (in 
respect of) ain”. Alsoin 1 Cor. vii, 1,25; viii, 1, no preposition is used ; 
ma na lei totobo iri “ now (in respect of) those things *’. | 
_The same lack of a preposition meaning “ concerning ", “ in respect 
of” occurs in the Bugotu language, though in the author's Bugotu 
grammar egna is quoted with the above meanings. But subsequent 
investigations have proved this to be wrong. The translators were 
anxious to find an equivalent in both languages for the Mota a pe. 
_ Similarly, in neither of the two languages is there a real equivalent 
for yap, the “for” of argument, though the texts in the language: 
show so-called equivalents, viz, na pukuna in Florida, exgna in Bugotu. 
These again are only the “ corrupt following " of the Mota ape, There 
are instances in the texta of both languages of the true use, VIE. 
(1) making a simple statement ; (2) co-ordinating the clause by the us 
of the copula ma; (3) employing the explanatory words mugua, 
tamua in both languages (see § 54), and Airt, hitagi in Bagotu. 
Compound prepositions. These are nouns with the locative 
preposition i added: ¢ loka “ within’: i sara “ underneath” ; 4 
puounga " above”; 4 liligi “ alongside”, “ beside”. The pronouns 
of possession are added in agreement with the noun. 


IX. Consunctrions 

52. Copulative: ma, mal, mana. 

Disjunctive: ma, pa, hau vaa, 

Conditional: ngge, ke. 

The vowel of ma changes to i, 0, w in sympathy with the first vowel 
of the succeeding word : me is frequently used, even when the following 
vowel is i; ma means “and ” or “ but’. The initial ¢ of the pronouns 
and the locative i coalesce with the vowel of ma: minau, mi ani, 
magoe : ahei ma nggaira “ but who are these?" ma follows ngge : 
ngge me te holo polora “and he called them aside *’; the use of ma 
is quite a feature of the language, see § 47: fara ganagana me te mate 
tua “ they thought he was dead : nggaia te ganagana ke me te rigia na 
mabubu ** he thought he had seen a vision "’; ngge ta kau nigi bali na 
totobo ini ke, me uto “ if you keep yourselves from these things it will 
be well": mai appears to be a transitive verb meaning “‘ to add to”, 
“in addition "", and may be the same as Ulawa mai “ to help”; the 
form maira “ with " is used of the plural : maira na tahinaa Lord “ with 
the brethren of the Lord it 

As stated in § 33 me carries on the sentence; in this case the e¢ of 
2 Is the verbal particle ; HME and eerie both mean “and”. 
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The vowel of pa changes to e, i, win sympathy with the first vowel 
of the succeeding word ; pa means “‘or”’. The initial tof the pronouns, 
and the locative 1, coalesce with the vowel of pa: pinau, pivei: te ulo 
pekedika; putu ku. The forms pe, pi are in common use. 

Noge has an illative and also a conditional and subjunctive use ; 
its meanings are “thereupon "’, “ then"’, in narrative ; also “‘ in order 
that "’, “so that’, if"; it precedes the verb and 1s not followed by 
the verbal particle te, but by ke, te ke, me ke ; ~ the subject need not be 
expressed ; ngge me ke “in order that" ; ngge ke, ngge te ke “if”; 
ngge ke bei “lest "’; polo ngge ke “ till”, “ until” . maa Jesus te 
rigid ngge rutu “ and when opeue saw it na was angry’; polo ngge ke 
poso “ until it was fulfilled’; ngge to ko Dalena a God “if thou ary 
the Son of God”; soko soa: tiva kehoa ** then he put her away ” 
ngge talana “ then he perniited him’; ngge teke mat sili ‘ba 
“if a certain person comes"’; when ngge means “if” it may be 
followed by xe used at the end of the sentence (see § 35): ngge tnau pe 
anggaira ke ‘‘ whether it were I or they "’; ¢ qua ngge “* how ?"’ “ how 
then?” nage vaa, ngge qua “* Be sy of time to come"; ngge vaa 
me vaa “ for ever and ever "’ ; ahaa ‘ to-day ”’, is probably for ngge 
eni, on the analogy of fa ent “ now "’, “ to-day ”’. 

The vowel of ngge coalesces with the vowels of the short forms of the 
pronouns, nggu, nqgo, naga, naga, nggau ; ngge au, ngge o, occur in 
the texts, 

Hau vaa “ far from” is used as meaning “ but”, “rather”, “ never- 
theless "’: me haw vaa; hau vaa ma. 

For ke see § 35. It is not necessary to employ ngge or ke to denote 
“if; a simple (co-ordinated) statement may be made instead, or 
the verbal particle ke may be used: to ko nongi siki totobo, ma a God 
ke vahego “if you ask anything, God will give it you”; ke gahai 
rolamiu stki totobo “if you have anything”; migau hau nogehenggehe 
uto “and if you do good”; teke mua vahea mai i kokou “ if it is not 
given him from above. See § 35. See § 49, Time, for soo = “if"’. 


X. NUMERALS 


63. Cardinals, 
1 sakat, sikh, ki, siki sakat. 6 ono. 
2 rua. 7 stu, 
3 tolu. 8 alu, 
4 watt. O wilt. 
5 lima, 10 Aangavulu. 


VOL, Vit. rant 4. 71 
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The numerals from two to ten are used with the verbal particle ¢. 

Keha “ another’’, “ away", “ different "’, is used as “one” of a 
series (kekeha ‘‘ another”, “‘“some”); sakai denotes “ one, any”, 
a”, “a certain’; the personal article a is used with sakai and sik: 
a sakai vamua “only once”; sakai vamua “one and only one”, 
“it’s all the same!" “no matter!" sakai also means “ at all”, 
“ altogether’, “totally: te mua sakai dika “ it’s not bad at all” - 
te sakai kise “ altogether delays *'; ake sakai “ to breathe one’s last " : 
fio sakai “to dare”, “be brave”: sakai sonikolu together ” ; 
sakasakai “ each one" ; see §7. For sa of sakai ef. Bugotu sa “ one". 
Sesake, New Hebrides, has the form sikai “one’’ (ML., p. 469). 
Cf. also Bugotu siker “ one ’’, 

Siki denotes “ one", “a, “a single’, “some *’, “any”, and is 
used both by itself and also with sakai: siki vuculu “a single hair” ; 
siki totobo “a thing”; siki nina totobo “ one of his things”; siki 
mane “a certain man"; sii nggari mane “a certain young man ” ; 
sii sakai “ some one person; a@ siki sakai “‘ some person "’; ia 
siki bona pile gua “a little while after’: siki tanga “ any food "’. 
The ki of siki is probably the ti which is used as an article: see § 3. 
Lau uses si as an article meaning “‘one"’, “‘any"’. The reduplication 
of a numeral denotes “each”, “apiece’’, “at a time’: ruarwa 
“two at atime"; vavati: encono. 

Tee denotes “ only’, “ single"; ganagana sakai tee “ to be of one 
mind”; tango sakai tee “to do severally’; sakai vamua na tee 
“single "". Lau te “one "’, 

Another form of rua is ruka; Vaturanga also has ruka “two”. 

For the numbers over ten, sara “‘ to reach ”’ is generally employed : 
¢ hangavulu me sara e rua‘ twelve’; ¢ hiua hangavulu hiua “ seventy 
seven’; na sara sakaini “the eleventh’, A “hundred” is 
hangalatu; a “thousand”’ is toga; “ten thousand’ mola, The 
article na is used with all these; mola also means “ very many”, 
* countless”; ma idu hahi “ difficult to count’’ is used as meaning 
“innumerable *’ ; matapono “ closed '’ may be added after hangavul 
“ten ”’ to denote completion. 

Codrington (ML., p. 538) gives a list of specific numerals: banara 

“ten baskets of food" : go “ten canoes", “ten puddings ” ; 

gaibala “ten bunches of bananas”: mola “ten baskets of almond- 

nuts "5 pangga “ ten pigs”, “ birds”, “ fish”, “opossums”; pinggu 

~ ten coconuts”, “ breadfruit ”, “crabs”, “shell-fish . To these may 

be added isa “ ten shell-moneys.” The article na precedes all these. 
Bagotu also has pangga “ten pigs”, “a herd”; pinggu “ten 
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coco-nuts ""; and Vaturanga has pinggu “ten coco-nuts "’. Codrington 

also quotes parego “a ten", “ thing in tens”. 

Codrington gives a set of numerals used in a game at Olevuga, 
Florida : eta, ura, lotu, tavi, nila, noa, tivu, rau, beta, taleri; he states 
that these numerals, from the second to the seventh, are metathetio 
forms of the ordinary numerals from two to seven, and that efa may be 
tea (Mota tea =“ one) in the same way. At Sa‘a and Ulawa efa is 
the ordinary numeral for “one”; row is possibly for aru, i.e. alu 
“eight ", by a change from I to r. 

(2) Ordinals: ni is added to the cardinal numbers to form the 
ordinals: the article na is used with the ordinals; ruant and ruana 
both occur in the texts ; also Aangavulunit and Aangavuluna “ tenth”. 
For “ first na diki is used (Bugotu didi); kehani also occurs; na 
diki maladira “their former state"; na diki kema “ patriarch '’. 
The form ruaga denotes “a second”, “another”: 4o bei ruaga na 
pupulu “don’t have a second garment"; toro mua ruaga na vinahi 
“ they two are not a different flesh *; there is a form varuam, meaning 
“ second "’. 

Multiplicatives. The word twguru “to stand ”’, “a post’, is used 
as meaning ‘times’: ¢ folu na tuguru ni neana ngga “ there were 
three times the domg of it", “it was done three times”; sakes 
vamua na tuguru ni hageviana “ only once the time of entering ” ; 
me rua na tuguru ni mate “twice dead". The cardinal numeral may 
be used : ¢folu na neana “ three its doing "’, “ thrice; ce ofu na tango 
hakiamu “ seven times the harming of you"’; vavifu means “ seven 
times *’, 

Taba “ layer ", “ succession "’, is also employed asa multiplicative : 
e tolu na taba mi bosa vaniana “* three times the speaking to him ”’. 

Pape “ together,“ incompany”’ : lutu pape“ to work together " ; 
pape tolu “‘ three together’ ; cf. Mota pepe, pepe rua “ two together ", 
of canoes sailing. 

For “ Distributives "’ see § 26. 


XI. EXcLaAMATIONS 


54. 4 is used in address: a Simon “ oh, Simon!” The common 
Oceanic e of address is seen in e¢ goe “ you” (vocative); gee, a gee 
“vou” (vocative), Bugotu ge. 

Eo denotes assent, feo negation; ive expresses disapproval; ina 
asks questions. 

There are four words which Codrington calls expletives, and which 
are used as explanatory words: vamua, muqua, sugua, vagua. Their 
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place 1s probably under “ Adverbs’. Vamua means “ only”, “ for- 
sooth”, “ I mean”, “indeed’’, “rather” ; it is used in explanations, 
and is an equivalent for “ because "’; see § 5]; it is formed from mua 
“yet "| “still” ; mugua, sugua, vaqua are all formed from qua “ also ”. 
“again ’’, of addition. These four words all follow the verb; mugw« 
is used in explanations, like ramua, and means “ rather ”’, “I mean 
“don't you know!" It is used as an equivalent for ‘“ because ’ ; 
see § 51: me mua akeri vamua “not that, I mean"; ma igifa 
gua mugua “and we ourselves also, to be sure!" sugua means 
“ certainly "’, “indeed”, “to be sure!’ vaqua means “ even”, “ if 
it were’, of a supposititious case. 
Bugotu has both vamua and mugua, with similar uses. 


XI. Oarus, Curses 
Codrington, ML., p. 539, gives a number of oaths. To these may 
be added a tinada * by our mother!” 





The Structure of a Bantu Language with special 
reference to Swahili, or Form and Function 
through Bantu Eyes 

By E. 0. Asnton 


A are purpose of this article is to bring to notice an aspect of a Bantu 
language, which is not often touched upon in the conventional 
grammars, and the hope is expressed that its perusal may stimulate 
thought. Even if it but blazes a trail from which others may depart, 
the writing of it will not have been in vain. This article is both intro- 
ductory and complementary to an article entitled “The * Idea” 
Approach to Swahili”, which appeared in the Bulletin, Vol. VII, 
Part 4, 1935. 

As one who has had some years of experience in teaching Swahili, 
the writer feels that many of the difficulties met with by a student are 
due to a lack of knowledge of the structure of a Bantu language. It 
follows, therefore, that the right selection of the main characteristics 
of a Bantu language, no less than the method of their presentation, 
plays an important part in acquiring “ Bantu eyes ” through which to 
view Bantu grammar. 

When beginning the study of any Bantu language, the student soon 
learns the importance of affixes, but he does not often realize their 
syntactical value, nor that an understanding of their formative value 
actually supplies one of the keys to good idiom. In “ The * Idea’ 
Approach to Swahili” already referred to, it is shown that an affix 
contains an idea inherent in itself, which it imparts to the root to which 
it is affixed : with the help of a few selected affixes, such as -a, -0, 4-, 
vi-, pa-, ku-, mu-, the article shows in detail how these affixes modify 
the root. The scope of the present article is wider and more general. 
It is :— 

(i) To point out what are the principal affixes in Swahili. 

(ii) To indicate what the “ idea ” inherent in each affix is. 

The application of these principles is left to the reader himself, for 
it would require space far beyond the scope of this article to illustrate 
each affix in detail; also, it is in applying these principles that he will 
acquire Bantu eyes through which to discern form and function. But 
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to one who approaches Swahili in the orthodox way, affixes are merely 
affixes, which may take the form of Prefix or Suffix, and the work of 
Prefixes is to classify Nouns, while that of Suffixes is to make derived 
forms of the Verbs, with -ni as a Locative particle. And here, for sucl 
a one, the interest in Affixes comes to an end, whereas in reality it 
should be only beginning. 

Now the first essential is to recognize that a Bantu language is 
made up of (i) Roots and Stems, (ii) Affixes. With this recognition 
there follows the need to examine each component in detail. 


Roors anp Srems ! 

Roots and Stems are either Neutral or Non-neutral in character. 
The Non-neutrals are those which can be used to form one part of 
speech only ; they are few in number and call for no special comment. 
The majority of Roots and Stems are Neutral in character, that is to 
say, by the help of formative affixes and by their contextual situation 
they may be used for more than one part of speech. At this stage one 
is not prepared to label these roots, in reference to their origin, as 
“adjective ” roots, “noun” roots, “ verb” roots, ete.; that must 
wait until more is known of early Bantu speech. Some few roots may 
be looked upon as “ Ideophones "2 In the present article it must suffice 
to put them under headings according to their syntactical function 11 
the sentence. It is the recognition of their neutral character which is 
important, for this recognition is the first step towards acquiring 
“ Bantu eyes" as mentioned above. 





NevuTrRAL Roots anp Srems 
I. Nominal and Verbal.—Mwendo (a journey), Enda (go). 
2. Nominal, Adjectival (or Qualificative) and Adverbial.—uzuri 
(beauty), mtu mzuri (a fine man), vizwri (nicely). 


' Professor Doke in his Bantu Linguistic Terminology gives the following 
definitions :-— | 

foot.— The irreducible element of a word ; the primitive radical form without 
prefix, suffix, or other inflexion, and not admitting of analysis.” 

Stem.— In Bantu that part of a word depleted of all prefixal inflexions."” He goes 
on tosay; “ Many grammarians make little distinction between root and stem."" No 
distinction is made in this article, and Roots and Stems are classed together, because 
the theme is primarily the function of Affixes in relation to beth roots and stems. 

* Examples, mimi, wewe, ete. 


eau rank Linguistic Terminology (pp. 118-19) for some illuminating thoughts on 
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5, Pronominal and Qualificative.— 
(a) Demonstrative -le, h- 
(6) Possessive stems -angu, -ako, -ake, ete. 
(c) Interrogative “pl, -n 
When these are used as adjuncts to a noun, they are qualificatives. 
When used without a noun, they are pronominal in function,’ e.g. — 
Pronominal usage. Qualificative usage 
(a) Zilesinzuri. Those are not nice,  Nguo 2ile. Those clothes. 
(6) Zile si zangu. Those are not mime. Nguo zangu. My clothes. 
(c) Zig ? Which ones ! Nguo zipi? Which clothes ? 

4. Enumeratives.— -ote. 

Lete zote. Bringallofthem. | Nguozofe. All the clothes. 

5. Other Roots and Stems such as -ina, -ekha, -mene, and -mwe 
in ChiNyanja. 

Turning next to Affixes, the ground to be covered 1s wider and more 
complex. The first division into Prefix and Suffix is simple enough. 
(The term “ Prefix” will here include “ Infix”, as the latter always 
precedes the root or stem.) In order to facilitate reference to these 
affixes, they are set out in tabular form on p. 1114. 

Before discussing them in detail, it is necessary to point out that it 
is not intended that the student should be given a full view of all the 
affixes of a Bantu language at one time ; this would put upon him a 
burden as unnecessary as it is undesirable. But it is necessary to dwell 
at the outset on the fact that all affixes are formative in function, but 
that all formatives have not the same function. The unfolding of their 
syntactical function according to their contextual situation must necessarily 
be a gradual process. Thus the distinction between Classificatory and 
Concordial function in the early stages prepares the way for discussing 
later on the difference between Ki as a Classificatory or Concordial 
prefix and its adverbial function. It follows, therefore, that the 
acquisition of “‘ Bantu eyes” is a gradual process. It is, however, a 
process which gains momentum in proportion to the willmgness to 
discard ‘‘ European glasses "’, by which is meant the tendency to view 
Bantu through the medium of English grammatical terminology and 
“word equation ”. 

Affixes may be divided into six groups, and each kind of affix has 
its own particular function, according to its contextual situation. 

1 This terminology does not follow in every respect that of Doke. 
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TABLE OF AFFIXES 
Prefixes. Suffires. 
m,Wwa;m,mi;ki, I. C.assrricatory in relation to Nouns. 
vi; ji, ma; n, 
mn; u, n: ku, 
pa, mu, with 
coalescence. 


yu, (m), wa; u, II. Cowxcorpran in relation to Adjuncts 
(m), i, (mi); ki, of the Noun and to Pronouns. 
v1; li, ya, (ma); 
i, (n), zi, (n) : u, 
‘zi, (n); ku, pa, 


mu, with coales- 
cence. 
Ill. Impniicatory of :— 
pa, ku, mu, i, (a) Adverhial Function in relation to — -ni 
ki, vi, u Nouns and Neutral roots used as 


| | Pronouns. 
The Initial Vowel) (4) Definiteness to Nouns. 
of LuGanda ~- (c) Emphasis on one of two Adjuncts. 
(and Zulu) | (d) Nominal or Pronominal function to 
Neutral Roots. 
IV. Revarronsare :— 
| (a) Prepositional, to help express an ad- 
| jectival, adverbial, or associative 





idea. (The a root.) | 
(6) Pronominal to express reference. 







(The o root and the ¢ root.) 
| VY. Formative :— 
| (Classificatory “ 
| Prefixes.) (a) In relation to Nouns. a, e, i, (j1), 0, U. 
1 A ji (6) Derogatory idea in relation to Nouns. 4 
ae (c) In relation to Verbs. ia, ea, ua, lia, 
; lea, ika, eka, 
uka, va, vyu, 
| za, sha, na, 
. : ma, 
. VI. CoxsuGationan in relation to Verbs. 
i f, na, li, ta (a) Time. 
il me, ki, ka, nge, ete. (6) Aspect. 
aes d (c) Mood. a, €. 
eee. “Ri. (d) Negation. 


se ¢ hi, u, (ku), a, (m), (¢) Person and Number. 
y-, oe tu, m, Wa, 


te 
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I, CrassrricaTtory PREFIXES. 

These require no further explanation, Every grammar devotes 
space to these prefixes, and deals with them from various aspects, 
such as the phonetic laws affecting coalescence and sound change. 
the underlying idea in each class, ete., ete. 


Il. CoxcorpraL PREFIXES. 


These are generally spoken of as “ The Concords”. They, too, 
receive their full share of attention in all grammars, It suffices to 
say here that the concordial prefixes vary in different languages. In 
Swahili, for instance, the concordial prefix of the adjective and numeral 
is the same as that of the noun, whereas in ChiNyanja they are 
different. But this difference is irrelevant to the point under con- 
sideration, viz. their concordial nature. 


Ill. Impnicatory AFFIXES. 

It is these affixes which deserve more attention than they usually 
receive. In form they may be either Suffix, Prefix, or Preprefix.* 
Implicatory Affixes cover a wide field. 

(a) Adverhial Affizes. 

(i) pa-, ku-, mu-, i-,-ni. The prefixes pa, ku, and mu, in addition to 
being Classificatory and Concordial in function, may in some languages, 
such as LuGanda and ChiNyanja, be used as Adverbial Affixes. They 
are prefixed either to a Noun (in which case they are Preprefixes) 
or to a Neutral Root or Stem to indicate Adverbial function, (In 
Swahili -ni, suffixed to the Noun, has the same function as pa, ku, and 
mu prefixed to the noun in other languages.) It is probably the three- 
fold function of these particles which makes the study of them so 
difficult for Europeans. In addition, “ Place ” as Subject of a sentence 
(which is typical of Bantu speech) finds no counterpart in English 
except in the expressions “‘ Here is’’ or “ There is". Hence the 
difficulty in understanding the construction of a sentence such as: 
“ Pale alipokufa pakaota maboga ” (= On the spot where he died 
there sprang up some pumpkins). In Bantu an Adverb can form the 
Subject. In English we should regard “ pumpkins ” as the Subject 
in the above sentence. 

2 The word “ preprefix " is not used in the above sentence as synonymens with the 
“ Preprefix or Initial Vowel " of LuGanda, It is used to describe the form of the prefix 


in so far as it sometimes precedes a root which already has its classificatory prefix, - 
that is to say the prefix in so far as it occurs before a noun. 
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The function of these particles, pa, ku, mu is determined by their 
contextual situation :— 


Classificatory: Pahali. = Place (a Noun). 
Concordial:  Pahali pazuri. A beautiful place. (Concord of 
Adjective with Noun.) 
Pale pakaota maboga. (Concord of Subject Prefix 
with Adverbial Subject.) 
Advertnal. Pale pakaota maboga. (Pale—* On the spot *’.) 
Place as subject deserves more attention than it is generally 
accorded. The use of pa as subject directs the emphasis on to “ place ” 
rather than on to “ pumpkins”, and illustrates the preciseness of 
Bantu speech, 
(u) The ki and vi Particles of Manner.—In Swahili adverbial 
function may be imparted to a noun or a neutral root by these particles, 
and occasionally by w. (Cf. Nyanja chi and zi, and Ganda bu.) e.g. :— 
Kusema vizuri. To speak well. 
Kuamkia kizungu. To greet in English fashion. 
Enda wpesi. (ro quickly. 

(b) Definiteness to Nouns. 

(¢) Emphasis on one of two Adjunets. 

(d) Nominal or Pronominal Function to Neutral Roots. 

These may all be implied by the use of the Initial Vowel in LuGanda, 
a full discussion of which will appear in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
For the present it must suffice to say that the implication of definite- 
ness plays a large part in Bantu speech. By this is meant more than a 
mere “the” idea of definiteness. Words such as “ my" or * this”, 
used as an adjunct to a noun, give to that noun an implication of 
definiteness, and in LuGanda the noun assumes the Initial Vowel, 
e.g. Ekitabo kyange (My book), Should the adjunct of the noun 
imply indefiniteness, the Initial Vowel is not required, e.g. Aitabo ki? 
(Which book ? ). It is interesting to note in passing that the use of the 
Objective Prefix with its Noun is but another example of this 
implication of definiteness, Its inclusion or non-inclusion in a sentence 
often puzzles a European, until it is realized that the implication of 
the English worling supplies the key to its correct translation. 


IV. Retationsure Particies, ao e. 
Before discussing these particles it should be clearly understood 


that they are treated as affixes from a functional point of view. 
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Whether they are also ‘* roots ” is irrelevant, for the article deals with 
function rather than with nomenclature. Nomenclature is, however, 
of vital importance, and is beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves. Our thanks are due to Professor Doke for his book, 
published recently, dealing with Bantu terminology.’ According to 
the author, a is a formative ; he does not give it the status of a word, 
and therefore does not allow it to be reckoned as one of the Parts of 
Speech. Be that as it may, its function is prepositional, and with the 
prefix proper to its particular context it translates almost every 
preposition in English. Unfortunately o and ¢ have escaped mention 
by Professor Doke, The frequency with which a and o occur in almost 
all Bantu languages (together with ¢ in LuGanda) denotes how 
fundamental they are, and stresses the necessity of getting a clear 
understanding of their function. 
(a) The “a” of Relationship. 

The form which this relationship takes varies according to (a) the 
nature of the words to which it relates, (8) the prefix which it assumes. 

(1) @ between a noun, and some other word or words takes the 
concordial prefix of that noun, and helps to express an adjectival (or 
‘* qualificative ) phrase. 


Kiti cha mti. A wooden chair. 

Kisu cha kukatia nyama. A knife for cutting meat. (A carving- 
knife. ) 

Alimpiga kofi la chavu. He slapped his face. (He hit him a 
cheek slap.) 


(2) a between a verb and some other word or words prefixed by 
ku (ku +- a = kwa) helps to express an adverbial phrase. 
Alikwenda kwa migun. He went on foot. 
Alishindwa kwa hofu. He fainted throwgh fear. 
Alistaajabu kwa ukubwa wake. He was astonished af its size. 
(3) a between a noun and some other word when prefixed by n- 
indicates an associative idea. In English this associative idea may need 
to be translated by a conjunction or a preposition according to context. 
Enda na Hamisi. Go with Hamuisi. 
Mimi nawe. You and L 
(b) The “0” of Relationship. 
The relationship function of o (and of e) is that of pronominal 
reference to some other word in the sentence, expressed or understood. 
1 Op. cit. 


— = 


SS — Ee ee 
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It frequently requires no equivalent in the English translation. Hizi 
= these +- 0 of reference = Hizo, The use of o is the embodiment of 
the Bantu characteristic of preciseness. Whenever there is reference 
to something already mentioned or implied, in Bantu generally and in 
Swahili particularly, o appears as a suffix (and occasionally as a pretix 


also, e.g. ovyo = just anyhow). In Swahili one of its many uses is as 


a particle of reference to indicate the relationship between a Noun and 
its Antecedent in a relative sentence. For further details of the 
particle in Swahili, see “* The ‘ Idea’ Approach "’ already mentioned. 
(c) The “e" of Relationship. 

This ¢ prefix is characteristic of LuGanda, Its function is twofold ; 
(i) it corresponds to the o of Swahili? as the particle of relationship 
between the Object and its antecedent in a relative clause, e.g. Ekitabo 
kyenjagala (The book I want) (Sw.: Kitabu nitakacho). (Note that 
the Initial Vowel in LuGanda acts as the relationship particle between 
the Subject and its antecedent.) 

(u) ¢ in LuGanda also relates the subject of a sentence with its 
complement, if that complement is nominal. It is known here as a 
* Copula " in Bantu terminology, e.g. Kye kibira (It is a forest). 


VY. Formative Arrrxes. 
(a) In Relation to Noun Forme. 


These suffixes, which indicate a change in the form of a noun, 
do not vary very greatly. Some languages are richer than others. 
Swahih, for instance, has six noun suffixes, a, e, i, 71, 0, u. Space forbids 
more than a cursory mention of them. These suffixes are dealt with 
in some grammars and ignored in others. They may be briefly described 
as follows :— 

(1) -a with the Living Class Prefix indicates a personal agent. It 

is generally followed by a noun used qualificatively, e.g. Mshona 
viatu, a shoemaker. 
_ -a@ with the Ai- prefix generally implies impersonal agency, e.g- 
Kichinja mimba, a slayer of pregnancy (i.e. the youngest born) 
Kinyosha mgongo, a back straightener (i.e. a tip). 

(ii) -i also denotes an agent, without qualification, e.g. Mshoni, 


who sews. 


a; Se It is probably correct to surmise that ¢ in Swahili has disappeared, surviving in 


} ie singular of the Living Cluss only, and that o has taken ita place, 
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(iii) -ji denotes an habitual agent,’ e.g. Mwindaji, a hunter. 
Msomaji, a reader. 

(iv) -e indicates resultant state, It is probably connected with the 
e of state in verb forms in languages other than in Swahili, e.g. Mkate, 
something cut off (hence a round of bread, a plug of tobacco). Kiumbe, 
something which-has been created. Mtume, one who is sent (hence an 
apostle). 

A few of the so-called adjectival roots take this suffix -¢, e.g. eupe, 
white ; nene, stout, Thus used, they describe state. 

(v) -o with prefix m or ma indicates :— 
Action. Mchezo, a game. 
Result of action, Mwanzo, a beginning. AMapatano, agreement. 

Mapatanisho, reconciliation. 
Place. Malisho, a feeding ground. 
-o with prefix ki indicates instrument. 
Kizibo, a stopper. 

(vi) -« indicates state or quality, e.g. Upofu, blindness. Kipofu, 
a blind man. Hence u appears in many of the so-called adjective roots 
which describe state, e.g. -ivu, ripe; -ovu, rotten; refw, long. 

These suffixes are dealt with very fully in Dr. Alice Werner's 
Introductory Sketch of the Bantu Languages. 


(b) Derogatory Idea in Relation to Nouns. 

Most Bantu languages employ an affix to give a derogatory idea 
toa Noun or to imply an insult. In Swahili j is prefixed (or “ infixed ”), 
e.g. vijipesa (a few worthless pice). In Zulu, with nouns indicating 
females, the suffix -kazi is employed, e.g. umfazikazi (a great hulk of 
a woman). It should be noted, however, that in Swahili ji has other 
uses which do not imply a derogatory idea. 


(c) In Relation to Verb Forms. 

By means of suffixes various phases of verbal activity are imparted 
toa Verb. The resultant forms are commonly spoken of as the “ Verbal 
Derivatives”. Bantu languages are usually very rich in these suffixes. 
Swahili, however, has few beyond the most fundamental ones. 


(i) Simple “th (v) Passive -wa 
(ii) Prepositional -la, -@f (vi) Causative -ya, -vya, -fya, 
-lia, -lea “Ra, -sha 


1 Formed probably from -1 attached to the -ga verbal suffix of habitual or con- 
tinuous action (now obsolete in Swahili). 
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(i!) Neuter -ika, -eka, -uka (vn) Positional -ma 
(iv) Associative -na (viii) Conversive -ua 
In ChiNyanja there are affixes to indicate other aspects of the 
Verb, such as :-— 
Completeness, Insistence -ta 


Interval of time -ba 
Obligation dizi 
“ Just in time” -fa 
Mereness -ngo 


In Zulu the suffix -isisa indicates intensiveness, In Swahili this 
idea may possibly be seen in the words sa’a and sana. In Swahili, 
further, an old adage runs: “ Fungato haiumizi mkono"’ “ Binding 
well does not hurt the hand”, which is obviously an echo of the ta 
of completeness. And again one may easily connect such words as 
fumbata (to grasp)! with this same particle. 

The function of many of these secondary verbal suffixes appears 
to be adverbial, or, according to Doke, descriptive. They could equally 
well appear under the heading of Implicatory Suffixes. A study of 
these adverbial affixes in relation to verbs would bring to light many 
interesting points. The above illustrations do not touch even the 
fringe of such an investigation. It is interesting to note how 
those languages, which in process of time have shed these adverbial 
affixes, make good their loss, Thus in Swahili there is no adverbial 
suffix to express “ to have just done something ”’, but the same idea 
18 expressed in the makeshift phrase ‘‘ Ndio kwanza ” followed by the 
verb in the subjunctive, eg. Ndio kwanza watike, they had just 
arrived. 


| VI. ConyuGationaL Arrrxes 1x ReLation To VEERS. 


(a) Time particles. 

(6) Aspect particles. These require a chapter to themselves and 
will be discussed in a later article. They are dealt with in brief outline 
in “ The * Idea* Approach ”. 

(c) Mood suffixes. The Subjunctive Mood with its suffix -e must 
also be left over for the present, together with the— 

(7) Negative particles Aa, i, si. 

(e) The prefixes of person and number in relation to the verb call 
for no particular comment. 


* Fumba, to close ; fumbata, to take or grasp in the hand. 


The e and 0 of LuGanda and the o of Swahili 
By E. 0. Asuron 


TT would seem that originally there were two particles in Bantu 
to indicate pronominal relationship of reference, but that in 
process of time some languages (among them Swahili) dropped the 
e and allowed o to usurp some of its functions. The ¢ has been retained 
in LuGanda and plays its own particular part. o, too, occurs in 
LuGanda, partly coinciding with its use in Swahili. It also occurs in 
LuGanda in places which in Swahili would require a different 
construction. 
e and o are alike in that their syntactical function 1s the same— 
that of reference to some word expressed or understood. Each requires 
a concordial prefix, and each can be attached to various parts of speech, 


I. THe o iN Swans 

It appears as :— 

1. A relationship particle between the Subject and its antecedent, 
e.g. Kiti kilichoanguka, the chair which fell down. 

9. A relationship particle between the Object and its antecedent, 
e.g. Kitabu nitakacho, the book which I want. 

3. A relationship particle between the Demonstrative expressed 
and its antecedent understood, e.g. zizo hizo, those very same ones. 

4. The adverbial complement of manner of “ ndi”’, e.g. Ndivyo, 
that (in mind) is how it is done. 

5. The pronominal complement of “ ndi-” in relation to some- 
thing in mind, e.g. Ndicho, that’s the one. 

6. Adverbial suffix of Place to the verb “to be”, e.g. Alikuwako, 
he was there (i.e. place in mind). 

7. Pronominal complement of the na of association, ¢-g. Ninacho, 
1 have it (Le. something in mind). 

8. Pronominal complement of the Awa of instrumentality, e.g. 
Kwacho, by means of it. 





Il. Tae o 1x LuGanpa 
In LuGanda o performs the work of 3, 6, and 7, leaving that of 
1 to the Initial Vowel, and that of 2 to e. In addition o in LuGanda 
18 found as :— 
1. Suffix to the Partitive ku, e.g. Fumbako, cook a little of it. 
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2. Expressing relationship of inanimate things, e.g. Ekai kyakyo, 
the fibre of it. 

3. Adverbial suffix to finite verbs in reference to place understood, 
e.g. Salirawo, cut it there. Gyawo ebintu, take the things away 
(from here). 

4. Complement to the ti of likeness, e.g. Bwetyo, like that (in 
mind). 

5. Particle of relationship in such phrases as: Ekintu kinabyo 
ebintu, one of them. Binabyo, the others. Kinabyo, its fellow. 

6. Noun formative meaning place to do something in, e.g. 
E’somero, a place to read in. Ediro, a place where food is eaten (ef. 
malisho in Swahili). | 


Il, Tae e¢ wm LoGanpa 

¢, like o, is a particle of reference, but its use is restricted -— 

1. It indicates relationship between the Object and its antecedent, 
e.g. Omuntu gwenjagala, the man whom I want. It should be noted 
that in adverbial expressions the antecedent is more often implied 
than expressed, and its concordial prefix supplies the key to the 
implication, Also the ¢ often coalesces with the following sound under 
certain conditions, e.g, Lwalija (<= lu + e + alija) ombulire, when 
he comes tell me. The concordial prefix fv agrees with olunaku = a 
day. Wano wentambula (< wa + e+ ntambula), here where I am 
walking, 

2. Italso indicates relationship between the Subject and a nominal 
complement. In Bantu phraseology it is a “ copula "’, e.g. Ye mulenzi, 
itisa boy. Kye kibira, it is a forest. In LuGanda a relative construction 
is sometimes used to give emphasis. This explains such sentences a5 ; 
Wetuli, we are here (lit.: it is here we are). A sentence such as “| 
want some books (not paper) " would require the use of thee: Ebitabo 
byenjagala, it is books which I want, 

These foregoing examples of the o and ¢, when put into tabular 
form, show clearly that their syntactical function of reference relation- 
ship is one and the same :— 


Swahili. LuGanda, 
Hicho Ekyo 
Nacho Nakyo 
Yupe Aliwe 
Nilichotaka Kyenjagala 
Niendako Wentambula 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Sinica 
By E. Edwards 


My Country anp My Peorte. By Liy Yuranc. pp. xvm + 363. 
London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1936. 15s. 

Dr. Lin is that too rare phenomenon, a patriot with a sense of 
humour, And because he has humour he has courage, and does not 
attempt to conceal the weak places in the armour of his country. 
Indeed he seems at times to flaunt them a little, as if to show how 
confident he is that they will not in the end be able to bring about 
her defeat. And yet he is not really boastful, nor lacking in clear- 
sighted appreciation of the magnitude of China's problems and of the 
fact that she alone can set her house in order. No more human book 
on China has yet, to my knowledge, appeared. 

“ How is China to be understood ? Who will be her interpreters ae 
are questions Dr. Lin puts to himself and his readers. And he follows 
these with the still more pertinent inquiry, “‘ Do the Chinese under- 
stand themselves ? Will they be China’s best interpreters?” How 
few of our friends see our families as we do, or are able to accept our 
estimate of them! But sometimes one more understanding than 
the rest is able to bridge the gulf between his home and the rest of 
the world, and to suggest, by his frankness, his consideration, and his 
sincerity, that his family must be “ nice ". China has such an interpreter 
in Dr. Lin. It does not matter whether we accept at its face value 
everything he says of China, or whether we agree with his theories 
and beliefs about his country’s past, present, and future; here is 
a Chinese, a member of the great Chinese family, who can make us 
understand why exercise is anathema to them, why funerals are 
occasions of merrymaking, and why they have indomitable patience, 
a less sensitive nerve-system, and yet, apparently, less courage than 
peoples of other “ families’. “I write only for the men of simple 
common sense,... To these people, who have not lost their sense 
of ultimate human values, and to them alone I speak,’ Dr. Lin declares. 
Such people are not few, even in these days, and Dr. Lin’s honesty 
has gained for his country more understanding sympathy than any 
amount of “ whitewashing" could have done. No problems are 
solved by this book, ‘To constructive theories set forth ; on the whole 
_ its tone is pessimistic, but it is the truth as seen by one who “ has 
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not given up hope’, and is still confident that China “‘ will, as she 
always did, right herself again”. In leaving the reader sharing its 
author's hope and confidence the book will serve his purpose. 


Cua. A short Cultural History. By C. P. Frrzceranp. pp. xx -+ 
615, Platesand Map. Edited by Professor (. G. Seniaman, F.R.S. 
London: Cresset Press, 1935. 30s. 

This new history of China is intended for the general reader. 
It covers the whole course of her development from prehistoric times 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century. Its seven parts deal 
with the seven great epochs of Chinese history, reducing to a minimum 
the complications of political and dynastic events and treating more 
fully cultural and economic developments. A special feature of the 
work, absent from many earlier histories of China, is the proportion 
of space given to the period before the beginning of her relations with 
the West in the nineteenth century. Art, religion, economic and 
political experiments, and literature are discussed in connection with 
each epoch ; there are many illustrations, carefully chosen to illuminate 
the text, and Mr. Fitzgerald has made excellent use of the material 
provided by modern scholarship and research, both Chinese and 
Western. 

It is not to be expected, in a work of this size, that all the parts 
will be equally good. But it would be unfair to point to this or that 
weakness without at the same time pointing out special excellences. 
Speaking generally, I find Mr. Fitzgerald most interesting on questions 
relating to social and economic conditions; others of his readers 
will, I imagine, be particularly interested in his discussion of the 
drama and the novel, which have previously been but scantily treated. 
In any case this is a book which may be warmly recommended to 
the ordinary reader, for whom it is intended. 


THe New Cunrvre m Cua, By Lancetor Forster. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1936. 7s. éd. 

In a somewhat pessimistic series of essays Professor Forster, 
who, as professor of education in the University of Hong Kong, may 
be said to occupy a position half-way between east and west, asks 
many questions to which no immediate answer can be found, “‘Is 
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the old classical system dead beyond recovery $” “* Can Confucianism 
be revived ... and made to operate effectively among all classes of 
the community ?..." On the whole he himself seems doubtful of 
the effectiveness of such a revival, while sure that present experiments 
in education without an ethical background are doomed to failure. 
He describes China as “‘ without direct guidance and without principles 
to which it can whole-heartedly adhere’, and says that until she 
finds a solution of her philosophical problems ** efficiency and discipline, 
strength and security, wealth and national power will not be achieved ”. 
How her problems are to be solved neither he nor anyone can sav 
as yet. In addition to the new culture many related topics are discussed 
—the mass educational movement, a social and educational experiment 
of great importance to China; the “ Three Principles” of Sun Yat- 
sen; and other subjects which from time to time have aroused his 
interest. 

The varying moods in which the author writes reflect the successes 
and failures of new ideals and revolutionary developments. China 
has never thought in terms of years or decades ; if she seems slow to 
grasp the consequences of applying the externals of western civiliza- 
tion to a great country whose habits of thought remain largely 
unchanged, the impossibility of waiting till the change has been 
brought about from within before applying them is obvious to her 
leaders, and the ‘‘ bewildering sense of ferment" left, as Sir Michael 
Sadler observes in his Introduction, in the mind of the reader, is a 
true reflection of the struggle to make use of both methods in bringing 
China into line with the rest of the world. In Professor Forster's 
view one of her fundamental needs is the destruction of the idea of 
the importance of the individual, and the merging of the welfare of 
the individual in that of the wider political group of which he is a 
member. In view of her social traditions, in which the family 1s the 
unit, the transference of the emphasis from the family to the State 1s 
a problem which goes to the root of the effective political organization 
of the country. The enormous size of China makes the task one of the 
greatest difficulty; when she can teach her people that “ unity 1s 
strength ’ the purpose of the revolution of 1911 will have been 
achieved. 

A wide circle of readers to whom the situation in China ts as 
puzzling as it is kaleidoscopic will welcome Professor Forster's effort 
to elucidate for them, in a sincere and straightforward manner, some 
of the more intricate hits of the puzzle. 
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A Pacrayt or Asta. A Study of Three Civilizations. By Kennetn 
Saunpers, pp. 464, Oxford University Press, 1934. 21s. 

Tae Ipeats or East anp West, By Kennetu SAUNDERS, pp. XXtil, 
268. Cambridge University Press, 1934. 10s. 6d. 


In both these volumes Dr. Saunders elects to cover a wide field, 
for, like other writers of the present day, he believes, after personal 
contact with contemporary scholars and thinkers of India, China, 
and Japan, that the civilizations of Asia should be studied as a whole 
rather than as a number of single units. One of the drawbacks of this 
approach is that it involves so many omissions. Dr, Saunders’ pageant 
includes only certain of the great ages of each of the three countries 
of which he treats, and emphasizes particularly the religious and 
philosophic aspects of their development. He lightens his task and 
assists lus readers to become familiar with the thought of the sages of 
old by quoting many passages from the literature of each country. 
This method he follows to an even greater extent in The Ideals of 
fast and West, whose aim is “to be useful in an age of transition, 
when ethical ideals, like everything else, are being tried and tested ”. 
Originally delivered as Earl Lectures at the Pacific School of Religions 
in Berkeley, California, these chapters on the ethics of the chief religious 
systems of Europe and Asia depend to a considerable extent upon 
the illustrative readings which make up something like two-fifths of 
the whole. 

“Not only in the parallels and similarities between these great 
systems but in the contrasts which emerge from a comparative study 
is there useful matter for thought and conduct,” says the preface. 
There is perhaps at times in Dr. Saunders’ attitude a tendency to 
create in the minds of those of his readers who have not studied the 
subject an impression that the similarities between Taoism and 
Christian ethics for instance are closer than in fact they are; the 
Christian ideal of the Holy Spirit working in the heart of man to 
guide his footsteps in the Way of God and the spontaneous existence 
depicted in the Tao 1é ching have little in common. 

Dr. Saunders is to be congratulated on the selection of his 
anthology, and both books may be recommended to the general reader 
provided he is not misled into supposing that the similarities which 
Dr. Saunders points out go farther and deeper than Dr. Saunders 
himself means to suggest. 
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Mex anp Gops mv Monconta (Zayvacan). By Henninc Hasiunp. 
Translated from the Swedish by Exuianeta Spricce and CLAUDE 
Napier. pp. xvi +358. London: Kegan Paul, 1995. 15s. 

For more than three years (1927-1950) Mr. Haslund was on 
active service with Sven Hedin’s Central Asiatic Expedition. The 
main features of that journey have been published already, but the 
personal experiences of the members of the expedition have their 
own special interest. 

Mr. Haslund’s first book, Tents in Mongolia told the story of 
his introduction to Mongolia, In his own straightforward style he 
related how he and others were foiled by political disturbances in 
their efforts to found a farming colony in a little-known district of 
Mongolia. The feature of the book was the author's own power of 
finding the common denominator of humanity, and of sharing with 
youthful enthusiasm and ready sympathy in the lives of the strange 
people whom he met. 

The present volume finds him no less enthusiastic and sympathetic, 
though more mature, and the events narrated are not less exciting 
than his earlier experiences. Across the desert to Estin-gol, through 
the middle of the terrible Black Gobi, to Hami, where his whole 
party was arrested, on to Urumchi under armed guard, he came at 
length to the country of the Western Torguts, whom he had in the 
beginning set out to find. The most important part of the book is 
the account of this mysterious people, among whom the author lived 
for a long time, investigating their customs and their laws and 
exploring the surrounding country. 

As a Shaman and the friend of a reincarnation of the Buddha he 
was able to learn much that is of value to the ethnologist; as a 
traveller he will be read with delight by all who enjoy romantic 
adventure, 

The book is well illustrated with photographs and the words and 
music of Torgut songs and choruses. There is also a map showing 
the author's journeyings from 1927 to 1930. 


Coxructanism AND Moperw Cuina. By Reorivatp F. Jonxston, 
K.C.M.G. pp. 272. London: Gollancz, 1934. 8s. 6d. 


Sir Reginald Johnston's book is based on lectures delivered at 
Bristol University in 1933. The signs which he then perceived of 
the rehabilitation of Confucianism have since been greatly magnified. 
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China's leaders have realized that a cultural background cannot be 
changed at will like a theatrical back-cloth, and that a new culture 
must grow, just as the old one grew, out of environment and character. 

To many serious Chinese the dangers of abandoning Confucianism 
have been evident from the beginning. We may well doubt, as Sir 
Reginald Johnston does, the sincerity of Chinese who profess to think 
Western civilization superior to their own. Disearding the system 
while holding to the tradition, and adopting a new and, in their 
opinion, inferior culture could have only one result. The decision 
to observe the birthday of Confucius as a national holiday means 
that what may have seemed like undue optimism on the part of 
Sir Reginald in 1934 has been entirely justified by the course of events 
during the last two years. Modifications of Confucianism there cannot 
but be; but the innate power of resistance to outside influences 
which has been a marked characteristic of the Chinese people through- 
out their history must in the long run prevent them from denying 
the truth that is in them: and the essentials of her old tradition 
must and will form the foundation of the structure of the new China. 
As Lin Yutang says, “She will, as she always did, right herself 
again.” 


THe Way axp irs Power. <A study of the Tao Té Ching and its 
Place in Chinese Thought. By Arrave Wary. pp. 262. 
London; Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1934. 7». 6d. 


Mr. Waley fixes the date of the Tao té ching as the third century 
B.C. and interprets it with that period as its background. The result 
is revolutionary and illuminating. Asa work of the sixth centiry B.C., 
in which its supposed author, Lao Tzii, is said to have lived, much of 
the Tao té ching was incomprehensible; set in relation to all the 
other schools of thought which existed in the third century it is seen 
to be a collection of sayings borrowed from other and often opposing 
systems of belief and ingeniously turned to suit the author's purposes. 
Mr. Waley’s translation aims “ to reproduce what the original says 
with detailed accuracy "’, and he has added paraphrases and com- 
mentaries further to elucidate the meaning of difficult chapters. 
But this translation and these commentaies would still leave much 
of the Tao té ching unintelligible without the Introduction, for which 
Mr. Waley is inclined to apologize because it comprises more than 
half the book. But it is for this introductory study, intended for 
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those who have no professional interest in Chinese studies, and the 
appendixes, intended chiefly for specialists, quite as much as for his 
historical translation that we are indebted to Mr. Waley, who well 
knows how to set scholarship at the service of the ordinary reader. 


THE Lirerary [xquisiron of Cu‘tex-Luxc. By LuTHer CargincTon 
Goopricu. pp. xii -+ 275. Baltimore: Waverley Press, 1955. 15s. 


This volume is Number 1 in a series of studies in Chinese and 
related civilizations, published for the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Mr, Goodrich, who is lecturer in Chinese at Columha 
University, has undertaken in it a study of the literary censorship of 
the eighteenth century in China. Such censorship was not uncommon ; 
despotic emperors from the time of Ch'in Shih Huang-ti had known 
how to force their will upon contemporary scholarship. Mr. Goodrich 
gives a brief résumé of book-burnings prior to 1772, the year in 
which Ch‘ien Lung issued the edict which brought pouring into Peking 
books of every sort, “ meritorious” and otherwise. Among them were 
a considerable number deemed to be subversive and defamatory to 
the Manchu dynasty. The result was the compiling of two bibho- 
graphies—the Sst k'u ch‘tian shu Catalogue, containing all books 
worthy of a place in the imperial library, and an Jndex Expurgatorius, 
on which were listed the books banned wholly or in part. Books were 
suppressed for various reasons, of which Mr. Goodrich cites eight 
principal ones. A large number, written at the end of the Ming 
dynasty, were anti-Manchu; others defamed earlier dynasties or 
peoples claimed by the Manchus as ancestral; geographical works 
cometimes contained information considered dangerous to the ruling 
house, and so on, The net was large and its meshes very fine. 

After discussing the Inquisition in part i, Mr. Goodrich proceeds, 
in the second and longer part of the work, to translations of the 
biographies, memorials to the throne, imperial edicts, and proclama- 
tions on which his study is partly based. 

It is odd that the true significance of the Inder, whose existence 
has long been known, was not discovered earlier, and our thanks are 
due to Mr. Goodrich for his careful and well-annotated study of an 
extremely interesting subject. 
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Tre Romance or tHE Wesrern Cuamper (Hs wstanc cut). A 
Chinese play, translated by 8. I. Hsrone. Preface by Gorpon 
BoTroMLey, pp. xxiii + 281. London: Methuen, 1935. &s. 6d. 

Chinese stage conventions emphasize what Chinese ethics condemn. 

Plays about clandestine love affairs are no doubt a natural result 

of the strict segregation of the sexes enforced by Confucian practice. 

Such plays, like “ gangster” films, are meant to be enjoyed but not 

imitated. It would not be just to blame the “ barbarian“ Mongols, 

under whose rule the Chinese drama blossomed so richly, for this 
characteristic of the theatre. The Western Chamber and other plays 
with similar themes are based on stories written during the T’ang 
period (a.p. 618-906), under a Chinese, and not a foreign, dynasty. 

Mr. Hstung has translated this “really artistic ’’ drama to prove 

to us that Lady Precious Stream was “just a popular, commercial 
play". Some comparison of the two plays would thus seem to be 
invited in order to discover precisely in what the superiority of the 
Western Chamber consists. Their conventions (which may account 
for a good deal of the popularity of Lady Precious Stream) are equally 
odd, and there is little to chose between them in unreality. If the 
" artistic "’ play were reduced by the omission of the songs we should 
probably find in what remained that both in theme and characteriza- 
tion the “commercial” play could hold its own; and it must be 
confessed that the lofty sentiments so often expressed in the Western 
Chamber are put into practice in its rival. In two particulars, none 
the less, the Western Chamber is supreme: its elegant language and 
its delicate imagery prove it the child of a scholarly mind, a Chinese 
scholarly mind, which used the story as material on which to embroider 
fair and fanciful designs in words. This being so, it is even a little 
shocking to the reader to find that the translator has sometimes 
chosen to give the English a “ quaint’ or a comic turn, admirably 
suited to Lady Precious Stream, but not to the more “ classical ” 
style of the Western Chamber. Nevertheless Mr. Hsiung’s translation 
deserves our thanks and will be widely read. 


Annual Customs anp Festivats tx Pekrno, AS RECORDED IN THE 
YEN-cHING Sur-suiu-cur. By Tun Li-Cu‘ky. Translated and 
annotated by Derk Bonpe. Peip‘ing, 1936. 

a This is not the first book to deal with the customs and festivals of 

Peking ; but it is the first translation of the annual cycle of life in 
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Peking seen through the eyes of a Chinese, The author of the original 
work, Tun Li-ch‘én, was a Manchu, born in 1855, who spent most 
of his life in Peking, which he found so full of interest that he amused 
himself by writing this record of customs, festivals, and ceremonies 
and published it in 1900. 

Mr. Bodde deserves our gratitude for introducing us to this old 
Manchu gentleman, and through him, to the everyday life of the people 
of Peking and of China, for many of these customs and feasts are not 
peculiar to any one place. 

Students of folk-lore and sociology as well as students interested 
specially in China will find in this volume much that will appeal te 
them. ‘There is, perhaps inevitably, a certain monotony about 
descriptions of feasts and ceremonies, but the additions of the compiler, 
sometimes scholarly, sometimes just “auld wives’ tales”, help to 
maintain the reader's interest. 

Mr Bodde has added useful appendices relating to the calendar 
and other matters. Chinese characters are used throughout the book 
both in footnotes and for the names of festivals. Some of the illustra- 
tions, which include six plates, twenty-eight text-drawings and a map 
of Peking, are reproductions of old wood engravings, and the remainder 
are the work of a modern Chinese artist. 

To those readers who knew China before the days of industrial and 
political revolution this book will revive old and pleasant memories ; 
those who know her in her present days of stress and hurry will find ~ 
in it some explanation of the essential simplicity, due to close 
contact with nature, benign, or starkly cruel, of the Chinese people as 
a whole. 


Curese Festive Boarp. By Coremne Lame, with line-drawings 
and paper-ends by Jon Kirk SEWALL. Perping: Henri Vetch, 
1935. 

As befits a properly civilized people, the Chinese have always 
regarding eating as an art as well as a necessity. In spite of his 
declaration that the “earnest scholar does not demand his fill when 
he eats”, Confucius invariably refused to eat meat that was not 
minced to his liking, required ginger with every meal, would not sit 
on his mat if it were not straight, and did not stint the wine. In the 
days when Alfred was burning cakes in England, Chinese scholars 
were in the habit of giving elaborate dinners when they successfully 
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assed their state examinations. The menu of one of these feasts, 
which has come down to us from that period, includes many dishes 
with fanciful and fantastic names. ‘‘ Longevity gruel” explains 
itself; ‘‘ white dragon-brain was camphor, which the Cambodians 
also ate at feasts; “* fairy-meat " consisted of slices of chicken cooked 
in milk. Other dishes popular at that time and obtainable in special 
food-stores were “ unborn phoenix "’, “ ivory du mplings *’, and “ broiled 
dragon’s whiskers". Mrs, Lamb sets none of these delectable (and 
probably unpalatable) dishes on her Chinese Festive Board, but she 
offers to English-speaking enthusiasts for Chinese food—and they 
are many—a varied and attractive selection of recipes which can be 
prepared in foreign as well as in Chinese kitchens. Of more general 
interest are the introductory pages in which table etiquette, liquors, 
and drinking-games are discussed. An acquaintance with these and 
similar conventions should be helpful to the uninitiated Westerner in 
China. 





Corvese Arr. Edited by Leron Asuton. pp. xvi +- 111. London : 
Kegan Paul, 1935. 5s. 

Cainese Art. An Introductory Handbook. pp. 102. London : 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1935. 15s. 


A Backcrounp To Cutnese Parntixc. By Soame Jenyns, Assistant 
Keeper, Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
pp. 237. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 1935. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Cotnese Eye. An Interpretation of Chinese Painting. By 
Cutane Yee. 24 plates, pp. xvi + 240. London: Methuen, 
1935. Ts. fd. 


Ixtropuction To Ciinese Arr. By Arnonp Stncock. pp. 285. 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1935. 6s. 


The International Exhibition of Chinese Art at Burlingon House 
in 1935-6 was responsible for the publication of a considerable number 
of books dealing with one or more aspects of Chinese art. It is not 
an easy matter for the reviewer to determine the particular usefulness 
ofeach, The majority were intended, obviously, for readers interested 
rather than informed in Chinese art, and their authors have there- 
fore devoted considerable space to background and fundamental 
principles, Among works treating of Chinese art, a small book edited 
by Leigh Ashton with articles on painting and calligraphy, sculpture 
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and lacquer, the potter's art, bronzes, jades, and textiles, may be 
given a foremost place. Mr. Binyon contributes an introduction and 
discusses the twin arts of painting and calligraphy. No one knows 
better than Mr. Binyon how, by an image or a phrase—ef. p. 2, “ you 
will find yourself taking the same sort of pleasure *’ (in the brushwork 
of calligraphy) “ that one has in the clean sharp shapes of iris-blades 
thrusting up from the sod, or the swift swerve of water past a stone ~ 
—to give direction to imagination and stimulate the mind to transfer 
the emotional experience of Western art to the investigation of Chinese 
art ideals. In a chapter entitled “Sculpture and Lacquer”, the 
Editor condenses into thirteen pages the facts essential to an examina- 
tion of actual pieces, and in an even fewer number of pages he deals 
briefly but adequately with textiles. Similarly Mr. R, L, Hobson 
takes his readers over the whole ground of the potter's art, using 
broad strokes to paint his picture, but filling in details wherever they 
are likely to help and not confuse. Mr. A. J. Koop and Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessey, both specialists in their respective subjects, are 
responsible for articles on Bronzes and Jades. The book is pleasingly 
produced, suitably illustrated and very cheap, and for the not too 
serious amateur must have served as an admirable guide, while, too, 
it should still be an excellent introduction for those who wish to 
know more about the subjects of which it treats. 

Unlike the essays which compose Chinese Art, Mr. Sileock’s book 
does not assume any previous knowledge of the subject. To make 
things easy for beginners he avoids names and dates as far as possible, 
atoning for this omission by adding as an appendix a series of synoptic 
tables giving the dates of important persons and events in Chinese 
history with concurrent events in the rest of the world. Most of the 
material of this effective introduction has been gathered from the 
works of experts in each field, to whom Mr. Sileock acknowledges 
his indebtedness. The lucid presentation of the material thus obtained 
is his own, and he succeeds admirably in providing “* a simple picture 
of the environment and the age-long development of a great people 
and a noble art”. 

The illustrations, which comprise sixteen text-hgures and twenty- 
seven plates are admirably chosen and the volume is very pleasingly 
produced. 

In a quite different category ia Mr. Jenyn's Background to Chinese 
Painting. ‘The introduction, by Mr. W. W. Winkworth, is addreased 
“To Collectors ”, and one feels that the author had in mind an audience 
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at least vaguely familiar, and not that unknown quantity, the “ general 
reader ’’. After a general survey, for the purpose of which he divides 
painting into seven periods, Mr. Jenyns deals with the influence of 
religion on painting; its relation to ealligraphy; materials and 
technique; the treatment of landscape and the human figure; and 
the use of bird, flower, and animal motives. Opinions will differ as 
to which of these chapters is best ; this is not a book for an unsophis- 
ticated public, and those to whom it is addressed will decide the 
point for themselves according to the special aspect of Chinese painting 
which appeals to the taste of each. The numerous Hlustrations, some 
of them unfamiliar, are a delight, and the book is extremely well 
produced, 

In The Chinese Eye, Mr. Chiang Yee, himself an artist, writes of 
Chinese painting from the Chinese point of view. He discusses not 
only the history, the essentials, the instruments, and the species of 
painting, but also the relation between it and philosophy and literature. 
Mr. Chiang’s own paintings, in a variety of styles, have been twice 
exhibited in London, and those who saw them will be especially 
interested to learn, from his own pen, what are the emotions and the 
principles which underly his work and that of his fellow-artists past 
and present. 

On the technical side Mr. Chiang is instructive: his translation 
of Hsieh Ho's Six Canons of Painting is interesting and worthy of 
note; on the artistic side his is the true poet's approach, and he 
illuminates for us every now and then the attitude and the artistic 
conceptions of the Chinese painter. Speaking of the inscriptions 
found on most Chinese paintings, he says, “* Veri-similitude is never a 
first object ; it is not the bamboo in the wind that we are representing 
but all the thought and emotion in the painter’s mind at a given 
Instant when he looked upon a bamboo spray and suddenly harnessed 
his life to it fora moment. That moment may have had a psychological 
significance in itself—the artist was - +» parting from friends—then, 
the drooping attitude of the leaves will have a meaning for their 
creator beyond the comprehension of the onlooker had he no written 
explanation.” 

Mr, Chiang acknowledges his indebtedness to Miss Innes Jackson's 
generous help in rendering his work into a lucid English style and 
drawing his attention to parallels in European thought. 

_ The twenty-four illustrations are grouped under three heads— 
Figures, Landscapes, and Birds, Flowers and Animals. They are 
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specially selected to illustrate various points throughout the book 
and are representative of the best of Chinese painting. 

On a larger scale than any of these is Messrs, Batsford’s Chinese 
Art, published on the occasion of the Exhibition. This work is based 
upon the Burlington Magazine Monograph, Chinese Art, published im 
1925, long out of print, While, unfortunately, some of the contributors 
to the former publication found themselves unable to assist in 
the preparation of the new edition, the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated upon producing a series of essays by well-known authorities 
in the subjects treated. Mr. Lawrence Binyon writes on painting, 
Dr, ©. Sirén on sculpture, and Mr. Bernard Rackham on pottery 
and porcelain. Mr. A. F. Kendrick and Mr. W. W. Winkworth also 
contribute, while Mr. Roger Fry writes on the significance of Chinese 
art, and Mme Quo Tai-Chi has permitted the inclusion of a review 
of forty centuries of Chinese art which she contributed to the Qhieen. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a brief review, to discuss 
these essays individually. It is sufficient to say that here is a work 
which includes an outline of the historical background of the principal 
forms of Chinese art, and an account of the important types in each 
field, The book is intended to be “ popular”; it is at the same time 
comprehensive and yet free from an over-elaboration of detail, easy 
to read and yet informative. The publishers, feeling that ‘“ however 
illuminating the text, the most enlightening and satisfactory method 
of appreciating Chinese art is by the study of comparative examp]es, 
and especially by presenting these in the beauty of their original 
colour’, have generously packed the book with illustrations—23 plates 
in colour and 62 in monochrome, all beautifully reproduced. 


Tue CHINESE ON THE ArT OF PAINTING. Translations and Comments 
by Osvarp Smeén. pp. 261. Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1936. 12s, fd. 


This volume is in some respects a complement to Dr. Sirén’s 
History of Early Chinese Painting, of which volumes i and u, have 
already appeared. The present work consists chiefly of translations 
from Chinese works on painting, and was the result of a conviction on 
the part of the author, which many will share, that a true knowledge 
of the history and significance of Chinese painting must be based 
on historical records and the works of Chinese critics rather than on 
the comparatively few specimens which survive. 
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In the arrangement of his material Dr. Sirén has elected to follow 
the sequence of the dynasties, believing that the process of evolution 
and the special ideals of each period can be thus most clearly presented. 
As to the material selected for inclusion, here again Dr. Sirén has 
been content—and wisely so—to use what the Chinese themselves 
have regarded as being of importance and have preserved in their 
historical collections. 

The greater part of the book consists of translations from such 
well-known works as Li tai ming hua chi and Ku hua p'in lu. Some 
of the material had already been translated by others, but Dr. Sirén 
has co-ordinated the available information in relation to certain 
problems, theoretical rather than practical, which he seeks to elucidate 
as far as possible for the student. The book is illustrated by a number 
of half-tones, well chosen and well reproduced, and includes an 
adequate index. It will be well worth the while of the serious student, 
whether of Chinese or of Chinese art, to make himself familiar with 
the views of great Chinese critics and masters of painting through 
Dr. Sirén’s scholarly work, 


Some TecunicaL Terms or Catwese Pawwrinc. By BensaMin 
MakcH. pp. xili-+ 55. Baltimore: Waverley Press, 1935. $1.50. 


Increased interest in Chinese art and all subjects connected with 
China makes more and more desirable the production of technical 
works to aid western students. Many people whose enthusiasm for 
Chinese painting was fired by the recent International Exhibition in 
London will weleome this handbook by a promising young American 
sinologist, who died, unfortunately, before its publication. The volume 
appears under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, as number two of the series entitled “Studies in Chinese 
and Related Civilizations *’. 

The author's aim was to impart some knowledge of painting as 
a craft, and his collection of terms is the outcome of a practical study 
of the technique of Chinese painting made in Peiping under the 
tutelage of a Chinese artist and student of the classical tradition. 
The terms, which comprise the Chinese characters, their romanized 
equivalents, and an English explanation of their meaning, are grouped 
for convenience under a number of heads, which include Materials, 
Subjects, Techniques, Brushwork and Composition, and Seals and 
Signatures, The list is not exhaustive, even on the technical side : 
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still less does it include the terminology of wsthetics, but so far as 
his study went, the author spared no pains to explain intelligently 
rather than to define arbitrarily the meaning of the terms he collected 
An alphabetical list makes the book easy to use, and a number of 
plates illustrating brush-strokes and “‘ type-forms” (i.e. the various 
forms in which leaves, mountains, water, etc. are painted) add to its 
interest and value. 


CurneseE Jape. By Fraxx Davis. Published privately by the 
author, 1936. 5s, 


In this little book of less than seventy pages Mr. Davis has given 
to the amateur of jade “a reasonably accurate chart by which to 
steer his course *, He helps as much perhaps by what he omits as 
by what he says, and what he says is the outcome of his own interest 
in that “friendly and noble substance "’ which intrigues him as it 
intrigued the Chinese from the earliest times. 

To write on jade after Dr. Laufer requires some courage, but 
Mr. Davis has not tried to rival his predecessor but only to simplify 
the subject. He has, in the main, confined himself to an attempt to set 
jade against its historical background, and to suggest its significance 
in Chinese art and ceremonial. So little is known on this subject that 
to a large extent theories must take the place of facts, and Mr. Davis's 
theories are interesting, if not always convincing. Sometimes even 
his facts are mis-stated, as for instance, when he avers that Chou 
feudalism “was at least a stable system, and it was enlightened 
enough to give every honour to Confucius”, but we will not cavil 
overmuch, for this sincere and concise little monograph deserves to 
be welcomed by a large number of readers whose interest in the subject 
is general and not specialized. The illustrations are well-chosen and 
very well reproduced and the typography excellent. 


Mopern Newsrarer Catnese. Progressive Readings with Vocabu- 
laries, Notes, and Translations. By J.J. Braxpr. pp. xii + 321. 
Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1935. 

Many modern students of Chinese owe a good deal to Mr. Brandt's 
earlier textbooks, Introduction to Literary Chinese and Chinese Partie! 
SCONE AS SAN N e new work to thank him for 

ainstaking manner in which he endeavours to solve the problems 
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which beset the student who undertakes the study of newspaper style. 
The stage at which students express a desire to be able to read Chinese 
newspapers varies greatly; if they begin their study of the subject 
with this book they will quickly find themselves familiar, even in 
their early days, with a wide vocabulary of terms and expressions 
commonly used to-day. The author's aim is to provide the reader with 
interesting and up-to-date material for the study of the newspaper 
style. His extracts, taken from the newspapers of Shanghat, Tientsin, 
and Peiping during the year 1934, include every type of subject from 
a Tax on Bobbed Hair to the Meaning of Political Unification, and 
reach from the children’s weekly page to the resolutions of a financial 
conference, 

The sixty lessons into which the books is divided are arranged in 
progressive order of difficulty. Each lesson is accompanied by a 
vocabulary and notes as well as an English translation, Most people 
will agree that in order to translate into good idiomatic English it i3 
necessary to abandon in many eases the exact meaning of the Chinese. 
Mr. Brandt, we are glad to observe, has chosen to stand by his students 
and to offer them as close a rendering as possible of their text. For 
this they will be especially grateful. It is not necessary that journalistic 
Chinese should be rendered into literary English of a high quality ; 
it is essential that the student should be able to see how the translator 
arrives at his translation. - 

A useful handbook such as this will no doubt go to a second edition 
when the author will be able to correct a number of typographical 
errors. In the meantime students will be glad that they were no longer 
deprived of the assistance which it cannot but give them in their 
study of modern Chinese. 


Cuotxese Mave Easy. By Watrer Brooxs Brovner and Fuse 
Yvert Mow, with an Introduction by Herperr A. GILEs. Leiden : 
KE. J. Brill, 1935. 10 guilders, 


The present volume is no doubt a new edition, though there is 
nothing save Professor Giles’s Introduction, dated 1903, to indicate 
that the book had been published earlier than the date printed on 
the title page. And the date is important. In 1903 such a work must 
have been of the greatest assistance to students, to whom few text- 
books of the Chinese language were available ; in 1935 its usefulness 
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is less, because in the interval the teaching of Chinese in all its branches 
has made great advances and good books and trained teachers are 
not difficult to obtain, Nevertheless, for students of Cantonese the 
book is not without value. It consists of a number of sections. Thirty- 
three lessons on various subjects form the first part. These comprise 
sentences printed in character, with the Cantonese pronunciation 
and the literal meaning of each character, as well as an English 
rendering of the sentence. The second section includes the complete 
text of the San (zu ching in large characters in the written style, 
accompanied by a translation. Other sections include 1,000 characters 
intended to give practice in writing and some sample pages of a Chinese- 
English dictionary, At the time of writing their preface the authors 
claimed that their methods were unique but the student who buys 
the book at the present time must not expect to find in it anything 
new or revolutionary in the technique of language-study. 


CHINESE AND Exouish Mopers Miuurary Dictionary. 5,500 army, 
navy, air technical terms. Compiled by Captain J. B. DavIDsoN- 
Houston, R-E., and Lieutenant R. V. Dewar-Durtg, A. & §.H. 
(With illustrated appendixes showing naval and military badges 
of rank.) Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1954. 


The problem of translating western scientific and other terms 
into Chinese has been met by the establishment a number of years 
ago of a special committee, with the result that a more standardized 
vocabulary of suitable new words is being added to the Chinese 
language than seemed possible before the committee came into being. 
Early attempts to compile dictionaries of technical terms in Chinese 
and European languages were hampered by the unsystematic methods 
then practised by the Chinese themselves in translating western words, 
and by the efforts of western specialists to express In Chinese technical 
details of which the meaning was not understood by Chinese. Never- 
theless even before the Great War many technical, medical, and 
military terms were included in Chinese-English and English-Chinese 
veneral dictionaries, and a few special vocabularies of such terms were 
compiled, Since that time, largely through the medium of the news- 
papers, western ideas have become familiar to an ever increasing 
number of Chinese, while civil wars and the modernization of the 
Chinese army have helped to focus attention upon military matters 
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in particular. The work which the compilers of the present handbook 
have done, therefore, in preparing for the use of Chinese and English 
speaking people a well-arranged and extensive vocabulary of military 
and technical language, cannot but be appreciated by all students 
of modern Chinese, 


Comwese Cauuicgrapuy. By Lucy Drriscont and Kens Topa. 
pp. vil + 71. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 93. 


It is related of Ou-yang Hsiin, the famous calligraphist of the 
T'ang period, that he went to see an ancient tablet written by So 
Ching of the Chin dynasty (a.p. 265-419). Reining in his horse, he 
looked at it for a long time and then rode away. A hundred paces 
off he stopped, turned back, and remained gazing at the tablet until 
he was exhausted. Then he sat on a blanket and continued to gaze. 
He slept at the foot of it and remained there for three days. 

Probably nothing has been, or can be written about Chinese 
calligraphy which will explain fully this attitude of rapt devotion 
before a specimen of fine handwriting. It is an interesting problem 
on which a great deal more will be written. 

The authors of the present work have gone direct to Chinese 
sources for their material, and have endeavoured to interpret and 
evaluate their quotations “from a modern psychological point of 
view’. Though the method is attended by certain dangers, it is 
interesting in itself. The literature of the subject is so large that it 
has been “ barely tapped". The Shu fa (Laws of Writing) of Ou-yang 
Haiin (a.p. 557-641), which must surely have been the basis of the 
“ Eighty-four Laws" of Li Shun of the fifteenth century, is not 
mentioned, though it is important both in itself and as one of the 
earliest works on the subject, written at the beginning of a period 
when calligraphy was developed until more than fifty styles were 
recognized 


Readers unfamiliar with Chinese writing may find difficulty in 
understanding some of the translations, The following passage and 
authors’ comment thereon, taken at random (p. 51), is far from 

ear :— 
_ “When two characters are written so as to make one character, 
the spots and lines, above and below, bending down and looking up, 
should show the force of separating and uniting.... The order of 
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spots and lines ought not to be even and uniform; it should show 
unevenness like the arrangement of feathers or scales.’ 

“He is speaking of the problem of breaking the integrity of two 
movement patterns sufficiently to let energy go from one to the 
other so that a unifying interchange is felt between the parts. . . = 

Neither will the student of Chinese, seeking a history of the art 
of calligraphy, find it here. The authors have made a praiseworthy 
effort to look into, and interpret for those already acquainted with 
the subject, the mind of the Chinese masters of calligraphy. The degree 
of their success must not be minimized: the book is interesting ; 
we do see, from the interpretation offered, how the successful calli- 
graphist achieves a harmony between mood and material on the 
esthetic side, and how he attains a mastery over brush, ink, and paper 
by a precision and a persistence which we usually associate with 
scientific experiment. 

The volume is well produced, and is illustrated by a number of 
ink-rubbings from the collection of the late Dr. Laufer. It would be 
much more easily handled, however, if an index had been provided. 

E. Epwakbs. 


Campopian Guory. By H. W. Ponper, F.R.GS., F.RS.A. 84 x 54. 
pp. 320, plates 24, maps and plans 4. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., 1936. 15s. 

A great many books, ranging from learned treatises to globe- 
trotters’ notes, have been written on Cambodia, and especially about 
Angkor, but Miss Ponder’s work cannot be classed with either of these 
extremes. A great part of it naturally deals with the history and 
antiquities of the country and their gradual discovery by European 
explorers and archeologists ; and a long list of sources, besides other 
references, indicates that the author has not merely looked at the 
venerable buildings but also studied the literature on the subject, 
including the latest archwological discoveries and reports. But she 
also had eyes to see, and her own impressions, vividly set down, make 
fascinating reading. There is much, therefore, in her work about the 
splendid medieval buildings at Angkor and its neighbourhood ; but 
there is also much else, for it contains a well informed and sympathetic 
sketch of the modern state of Cambodia as well. Having paid two 
visits to it, with an interval of some years between them, she was 
better qualified than the usual hasty traveller: and her accounts of 
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her travels and experiences, interesting in themselves and illuminated 
at times by flashes of humour, illustrate the progress which the country 
is making under French guidance. Her chapter on education also 
brings out this point, especially in relation to the revival of the old 


native arts and crafts, and so does the chapter headed “‘ Twentieth 


Century Cambodia”, which deals largely with economic products, 
transport, labour, and public health. Other chapters are concerned 
with Buddhism and the influence of the monks, law ancient and modern. 
Cambodian dancers (of whom a charming account is given), royal 
cremations with their costly ceremonial, and many other matters. 
Having read every word of the book I can vouch for the fact that it is 
extremely readable and interesting. 

It may be permissible to refer to a few passages which seem to 
be open to criticism, In regard to the statement on p. 102 concerning 
the death of Doudart de Lagrée, it should be pointed out that though 
the expedition of which he was the leader was in fact the first official 
French mission of exploration to visit Angkor, its main object. was the 
reconnaissance of the Mekong River, with a view to the possibility 
of its use for transport, and that his death occurred in Southern 
China. It is by no means certain that “ Zabedj " (p. 114) represents 
Java; probably it was Southern Sumatra. (The word (that before 
Zabed) is evidently a misprint for than.) I see no connection between 
the images representing Buddha sheltered by a Naga (p. 181), which 
have been found in most Buddhist countries, and the legendary Naga 
descent of the old Cambodian kings (pp. 100-1); and it seems to me 
extremely doubtful that there was a Thai King in Siam in a.p. 607 
(p. 291). 

I regret to notice a number of misprints, such as Puolo (p. 15, ete., 
for Poulo, the French spelling, or Pulo, a current English one), Seanda 
(p. 37, for Skanda), Rakshas (p. 50, ete., for Rakshasas, as an English 
plural, unless the former is the Cambodian variant), sumpliows 
(p. 57, for sumpluous), collonades (p. 57, but on p. 285 with one /), 
dieties (p. 62, for deities), Prah Kahn (p. 62, ete., for Prah Khan, 
correctly given on pp. 104, 134), woman (p. 69, for women), Dangrengs 
(p. 77, but the map on p. 157 has Dangrek Mountains), Chantababoun 
(p. 95, for Chantaboun), meterological (p. 97), Won (p. 111, for Wou, 
ie. the Wu dynasty of China), Amarpura (p. 119, for Amarapura), 
Teho-kiang (p. 131, for Tehe-kiang, the Chinese province Chehkiang), 
buerre (p. 147, for beurre, unless the first spelling was intentional, to 
fpresent an English pronunciation of the French word), Putohita 
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(p. 182, for Purohita), and quardien (p. 260, ete,, for gardien). Some- 
what unusual nowadays are pidgeon (p. 17, for pidgin, coupled with 
French), Thibet (p. 17) for Tibet, and (so far as my limited experience 
goes) the use of garbage (p. 145) in the sense of garb, or garment. The 
appearance of a French or English s (for the plural) in the Khmer 
expression pols domrey (p. 202) also seems odd; the nepas-palm 
(p. 16) is, I conjecture, the Malay nipah. 

It may be an open question whether foreign European spellings 
of Oriental names, such as Boroboedoer, Massoudt (p. 114) and Manow 
(p. 190) should be retained in an English work (apart from verbal 
citations in the foreign language). But it 1s certain that forms like 
Ieanavarman (p. 111), Crutavarman, Crestavarman (p. 113), Yaco- 
rarman (p. 114, etc., and on p. 299 Yareovarman), and Crivjaya 
(p. 126), where the French transcription has ¢ (not c), can only mislead 
the general reader. A spelling like Isvarapura (p. 254), though not 
absolutely technically right, 15 surely preferable, In the new faiths 
melted into the new (p. 179), one new should be old; and open grass 
land... is a feature... and on them, etc. (p. 212) is a slip. 

The reader will be thankful for the maps and plans, although the 
former, being on a small scale inevitably give few details. The index 
is useful for reference and the illustrations are beautiful. 

C. 0. BuaGpen. 


Buppnist Cave Temezes or Inpia. By Mason R. 8. Wauchope. 
pp. ix + 12] with 51 plates. The Caleutta General Printing Co., 
Ltd. 12s. 6d. 

No comprehensive account of the Buddhist caves of India has 
been published since Burgess and Fergusson wrote them up over 
half a century ago. Major Wauchope, by condensing their bulky 
and inaccessible volumes into 114 not very closely printed pages, 
provides the public for the first time with a handy guide to those 
unique monuments of Indian religious art. Ornissions, of course, are 
inevitable, and the treatment of the major groups, such as Ajanta and 
Ellora, is cursory, but the author brings out most of the salient features 
of all the important groups. His survey includes the Udayagiri caves 
of Orissa, which are Jain, and the ~ Brahmanical ” caves of Elephanta. 
His introductory chapters and glossary contain some rather crude 
mistakes (e.g. foran =“ box,” pp. 8 and 38, garbha = “dome,” p. 111); 
his views on symbology he might well have left out: there are a 
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few-blunders in the numbering of the caves and in the “ captions " 
of his plates. But such blemishes are redeemed by the cleverness 
with which he has assembled his illustrations, numbering over one 
hundred. Of these, the “ general views ”’, which show the caves in 
their proper setting, are especially welcome, for previous writers 
usually give “ close-ups” only. The remainder constitute a neat 
corpus of types of stipa, column, capital, doorway, facade, etc, 
which should prove useful to students, as well as sightseers, who wish 
to learn the elements of Indian cave architecture. 





Meprevan Ivpran Scunrrure tx THE Berrish Museum. By Raa- 
PRASAD CHANDA; with an introduction by R. L. Honsow, C.B. 
Pp. XIV +- 77, with 94 plates. London, 1936, Price 10s. Gd. 


made a hobby of Indian images. When his collection came to auction 
in 1872, Victorian England was not interested, there was no bidding, 
and the British Museum got it for nothing. But for “ Hindoo ” 
Stuart's enthusiasm, our national collection would be almost as poor 
in Indian sculpture as it is in samples of “ Indo-Sumerian ” civilization. 
Lord Curzon was the first to awaken Indians to the merits of Indian 
art, and it is fitting that, with the zealous co-operation of the museum 
staff, an Indian Superintendent of the archwological collection at 
Calcutta, who knows Indian sculpture from A to 4, should “ write 
up“ Stuart's legacy, and the additions which have since accrued, 

Mr. Chanda wisely limits his theme to medieval sculpture ; 
Gandhara and Amaravati he leaves alone. But medieval sculpture 
can only be understood in terms of time and space. On the evidence 
of style, subject, and material Mr. Chanda .classifies the collection, 
assigning to each piece its period and province, and he sketches the 
evolution of Indian figure sculpture from its beginnings at Bharhut, 
Bodh Gaya, and Sanchi. 

The bulk of the collection represents the art of the Pala Empire 
of Bengal, the early and best phase of which is well in evidence. 
There are some interesting fragments from Mathura, a few very fine 
examples of the Gupta art of Benares, a number of specimens which 
link Gupta with Pala, and some rather late and decadent sculptures 


In plain, unaffected language Mr, Chanda explains the differences 
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between the various “schools” of Indian art; notably the half- 
closed eyes of the northern deities and the wide-awake outlook of 
those of the south. Students will welcome this concise, well-balanced 
introduction to a somewhat difficult subject. 

F. J. Ricnarps. 


PoruLark Hrxpuism. Tue Revicion or tHe Masses. By L. 8. 8. 
O'Matiey, C.LE. pp. vii-+ 246. Cambridge University Press, 
1950. Ts. Gd. 

This is a very readable account of modern Hinduism, its 
characteristic beliefs and ideals, its worship and ceremonials, the 
objects of its worship, its caste system, and its sects. Obviously these 
many and varied subjects cannot be dealt with at all fully in a small 
book of less than 250 pages. In fact the main criticiam that occurs to 
one is that far too many matters are touched upon for any of them 
to be really satisfactorily treated. There is also the difficulty caused 
by the wide variations of belief and practice in different parts of India. 
A reader who has not been in India, and even some who have, may 
quite easily fail to realize that a statement made in one paragraph 
about one part of India would be grotesquely untrue of another part 
of the country which is dealt with in the next paragraph. 

But in spite of this the book gathers together a great deal of 
information that it would not be easy to find elsewhere in so small 
& compass, and the general impression left on the mind of the average 
reader will probably be on the whole a fairly correct one. 

It is a great pity that the author did not use a more exact and 
consistent system of transliterating Indian names. There is no 
distinction made between Kali and Kali, and the English reader will 
naturally think they are identical. If one writes Parameshvar, 
Ganesh, and Vishnu, one certainly should not write Siva and 
Salagram and vice versa. On any system of transliteration it 1s 


difficult to see how the spelling Gokhul can be defended. 
W. Surron Pace. 


Duo.a-Mairtra Dini. A folk tale in verse from Rajputana. Edited 
by Ram Sia, Siras Karayx, and Narorram Dis. 8} x 5}. 

pp. 15 + 877. Benares: Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 1934. Res. 4. 

Rajputana is one of the homes of the ballad, and there for centuries 

it flourished. Its glory may be dim now, but the past was splendid, 
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and it may flourish once again. In the meantime we must rejoice 
that there are men in the country who love the literature of their 
native land and are giving others the pleasure of studying it. 

Of the three editors of this poem the first, Ram Sih, is the Director 
of Education in Bikaner State; the second, Siraj Karan, is the 
viee-principal of the Birla College in Jaipur ; the third, Narottam Dis, 
is professor of Hindi and Sanskrit in the Dungar College, Bikaner. 
The first and second editors have already edited an important 
Rajputani work, Prithiraj’s masterpiece, Veli Krisan Rukmani 1i. 

The ballad, which is 1,348 lines long, is very charming. It has all 
the life and vigour which we are accustomed to associte with such 
poetry ; in fact, it is of outstanding merit even in a country famous 
for its ballads. 

There must be few languages which have so many cerebrals as 
this dialect of Rajasthani. Words like barart, Mélavani, halphal, 
chahayi, dumni, dumni, abound on every page ; they give good practice 
in pronunciation to European students. The linguistic value of the 
poem is indeed very great. Rajputini is not well known, and we 
welcome anything that increases our knowledge of it. The most 
interesting individual words are three “‘ genitive prepositions ”, 
sandai, which occurs five times; handdi, which oceurs twice; and 
hundai, which occurs once. They remind us of Kashmiri sund, und. 

At the end is an index of the first lines of all dohis and sorathas 
preceded by a glossary of about 3,000 worda. 

This is a book which I have greatly enjoyed. An article on a 
subject connected with it is printed in another part of this number 
of the Bulletin. 

In conclusion may I express the hope that the editors will continue 
their fruitful labours. 

T. G, EB. 


Totst Dis's Rimcanrrmanas (RAMiyay). Edited with commentary 
by Rim Nares Trrearni. 9} x 7}. pp. 14 +6 + 308 + 11+ 
1,291 = 1,630. Allahabad: Hindi Mandir, 1935. Rs. 5. 

It is thirteen years since Shyam Sundar Dis published his excellent 
edition of the Ramayan with commentary; in 1934 appeared the 
huge commentary of Janaksutagaran Shitalisahay Savant (price 
Rs. 35), and now we have this one by a well-known poet and writer 
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who has done much to make Hindi and its literature known to the 
world. 

Ram Naresh Tripathi is the editor of the Kavita Kaumudi series. 
Four volumes in it are devoted to Hindi, including two (reviewed in 
the last number of the Jowrnal) which contain village poetry. He has 
also produced a book of agricultural songs collected from Rajputana, 
Bihar, and the United Provinces. 

This edition of the Rimiyan has a long Introduction which gives 
an account of Tulsi Das’s life and works. It is pointed out that while 
the Ramayan is not a translation from the Sanskrit it is full of echoes 
of many (about 200) Sanskrit works. 

Of the scores of commentaries on Tulsi Dis’s Ramayan he mentions 
briefly fourteen; he refers also to the English, Gujrati, Bengali, 
Bihan, and Unya translations. 

An interesting and useful section is that on Arabic and Persian 
words in Tulsi’s works. All these words are given; thus the Ram- 
caritmanas has 62, while the Kavitavali has 136. 

The text is followed is that of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha. The 
print is good and clear. | 

T. G. B. 


Yanoin 1 Vans. By ZryA Munammap. 94 x 7. pp. 207. Lahore, 
1935. 

The most popular poem in the Panjab is Varig Shih’s Hir. There 
are people who know it by heart. Professional reciters are invited 
on special occasions to come and recite it, while large numbers of 
listeners gather to hear the words they love so well. 

The districts in which the poem finds greatest favour are those 
which lie to the north of Lahore, Shekhupura, Gujranwala, Gujrat, 
Thang, Lyallpur, and Shahpur, the inhabitants of which speak Northern 
Panjabi or a type of Lahndi which is not very different. 

Other poets have written of the devotion of Hir and Ranjha to 
each other, but Varig Shah's poem is the best known and best liked. 

Mr. Ziyi Muhammad has collected all the details he could con- 
cerning the life of Viris, about which little 1s known. Unfortunately, 
as he himself informs us, most of the stories about the poet have no 
foundation. In addition to telling us all that could be diseovered 
about him, he has described his poem, discussing its philosophy, 
giving a critical estimate of its poetical value and explaining the 
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reason for its popularity. He has performed a similar service, though 
not so fully, for the author's other poems. 

Before the time of Varig Panjabi was regarded as incapable of 
expressing high thoughts: the vocabulary was believed to be very 
meagre, and when a writer failed to find the word he wanted, he 
simply took a Persian or Arabic substitute. But Varig changed these 
ideas. He displayed the resources of the language, writing in true 
idiomatic style and introducing many of those proverbial sayings 
which give such a spice to village talk. Further he showed how a 
story should be written, and encouraged his fellow poets to follow 
the path he had opened up. In this way he brought new life into the 
dejected spirits of his countrymen, 

We have good cause to be grateful to Mr. Ziya Muhammad for 
the labour he has bestowed on his subject and for the interesting and 
useful work which he has produced, 

T. G. B. 


NAMA-LEKHA aun Muniet. By Kast0n Mat Bararya’. 9} x 7. 
pp. 12 + 671. Ajmer: Banthiya and Co., 1935. Rs. 6. 

This is an excellent book by a well-known writer on commercial 
subjects. Nearly twenty years ago he brought out Hindi Bahikhata, 
the first volume of the Saral Hindi Vydpar ki Granthmala series. 
The third edition appeared in 1927. 

Ndmé-lekha is in part a revised and rewritten edition of Bahikhdta, 
and partly a totally new work. It is divided into two main sections ; 
the first has sixteen chapters, the second nineteen. The first deals for 
the most part with the same subjects as the earlier work; only the 
chapters on hundies, cheques, and promissory notes are reserved 
for the second section. 

The second part of the book, two-thirds of the whole, is devoted 
largely to company law. It discusses the formation and dissolving of 
partnerships and companies, describes the laws which govern them, 
and gives the details of their books and manangement. Much space 
is given to insurance companies, railway companies, factories, and 
warehouses, income tax, bankruptcy law, and similar topics. 

Mr. Kastiir Mal is to be warmly congratulated on the ability and 
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being a Director of the Indian Produce Co., London, and Vice-President 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, but has 
considerable experience in the work of examination, and consequently 
is acquainted with the needs and difficulties of students. 

There is-only one suggestion | would make. A glossary of Hindi 
commercial terms and their English equivalents would be useful to 
both Indians and Englishmen. 

The book may be strongly recommended not only to those for 
whom it is primarily written, but to those who speak another tongue, 
and wish to learn Indian business methods and Hindi business 
phraseology. 

T. G. B. 


SL 


Buisi Ranasya, Part I. By Sayim Sunpar Das and Pap» 
Nirayay Acirya. 94 x 6. pp. 10 + 406. Allahabad: 
Indian Press, 1935. Rs. 4. 

In writing this book the authors have had in view the instruction 
of their fellow countrymen in linguistic science and in the application 
of that science to the languages of India, with special reference, as is 
natural, to Aryan languages, above all to Hindi, Much of what is 
said will be new to most Indian students, though familiar to Europeans, 
especially to those who speak English, for they have access to it in 
English works. 

After an introductory chapter the writers discuss speech and 
language, types of languages, language families, and Indian languages. 
Then comes a long chapter on phonetics which treats of sounds in 
general, sound changes, the phonetics of Khari Boli (Hindustani with 
a strongly Hindi tinge), and finally short notes on the pronunciation 
of Avesta, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit. | 

The most interesting part of the book is the section of nineteen 
pages on the phonetics of Hindi or Khari Boli, which is the result 
of much study. There are details in it with which I cannot agree, but 
I recognize with admiration the enormous labour which the authors 
have expended upon it. In connection with this phonetic account of 
Hindi sounds attention should be drawn to the Sanskrit-English and 
English-Sanskrit vocabularies of phonetic terms. (There are a few 
Hindi words scattered through them.) Students will find that reference 
to the vocabularies will, by showing in what sense the terms have been 
used, make the description of the sounds much easier to follow. 
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The authors are heartily to be congratulated on their work - 
it will open a new world to Hindi-reading Indians, and the pages on 
Hindi sounds are of value to Hindi-reading Europeans, 

T. GRanaME Batney. 


Tae Jasmine Gartanp (KunpAMALA). Translated by A. C. WooLner. 
Panjab University Oriental Publications No. 27. Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1935, 6s. net, | 

Mentioned by writers of the eleventh and following centuries, 

but rediscovered only in recent Years and first published in 1923, 

the Kundamald is a modest addition, of uncertain date and author- 

ship, to the dramatic literature based on the last book of the Rama- 
yana. Its author's name being given in one MS. as Dinnaga, the Indian 
editors hailed the play as the work of Kalidasa’s supposed rival (the 

Ditnaga of Meghadiita 14), whom they further identify with the 

Buddhist philosopher of that name. Dr. Woolner finds no good reason 

for this identification, and on internal evidence holding the play to 

be later than the Uttara-Ramacarita dates it “somewhere between 
the seventh and the eleventh centuries’, The translation is similar 
in execution to that of the Trivandrum plays and its production 
equally good. 

GAR. 


Tae Mecnapira or Kittpisa. Translated from the Sanskrit by 
G. H. Rooxe. Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 
London, 1935. 8s. 6d. net. 

This differs from most verse translations of the famous lyric in 
appealing to the mind rather than to the ear. The lines, eight to a 
stanza, are irregular in length and rhythm. Occasional alliteration 
but no rhyme is used. The diction is generally poetical; where it is 
not, the effect to the ear is prose. On the other hand, freedom from 
metrical restrictions allows the words to he chosen and placed as 
the sense requires, significantly, without padding; and the whole 
has a vigour, ruggedness almost, hitherto unsuspected in Kalidasa 
indeed, but full of character and stimulating to the reader's interest. 
Opposite to each page of the translation is the text, beautifully 

meiterated into italics, with amusing extracts from Mallinitha's 
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commentary. The book also has a map of the Cloud's journey, an 
introductory poem by Rabindranath Tagore, and coloured capitals 
at the opening of each part, all excellently printed and produced. 

c. A. R. 


A Sawskrrr Parmer. By E. D. Perry. New and revised edition. 
Columbia University Press, 1936. 16s. Gd. 

The new edition has a new title-page, a new preface, and a new 
price, Most of the misprints and errors noted in the Corrigenda of 
earlier editions have been corrected, as well as a few not so noted. 
Some still remain, ¢.g. :— 

Page 56, sentence 14: besought ... were should be beseech .. . 
are. 

Page 99, footnote: Add or n after dental mute. 
Page 188, § 487: Add practically before limited. 
Page 193, heading: LXV should be XLV. 
Page 212, under »/vraj : tsert pra after +-. 
Page 213, under +/¢as: gaste should be gist. 
In other respects the book is unchanged : for practical purposes 
it is simply a reprint. 
CG, A. Ryv.anps. 


Copices AvEsTict ET Paxuavict BrBLioTHECAE UNIVERSITATIS 
Harnrensis. Vol. V. The Pahlavi Codex K 43. First Part. 
Second Part. With an introduction by ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN. 
Levin and Munksgaard, 1956. 

Both these volumes, containing the two distinct MSS. bound up 
together and numbered K 43, maintain the high standard of excellence 
of the first four volumes. The texts are as easily legible as the original, 
as personal use of the MS. enable me to judge. We have in these 
volumes, easily accessible to all, important Pahlavi texts. The fragment 
of the Greater Bundahién and the incomplete Book of the Méndk I 
Khrat have long been known in Andreas’s valuable edition. It 1s 
however very useful to have three complete chapters of the Denkart, 
chapters 5, 6, and 9, with parts of chapter 3. Our access to this text 
has previously been through two printed editions which cannot serve 
as complete substitutes for the MSS. K 43 contains also the Vahman 
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Yast, a Pizand fragment of the Jamasp-nimak, the Paragra ceremony, 
and part of the Sraa Yast. 
All readers of Pahlavi texts have reason to he grateful to Mr. 
Munksgaard for his publication of these valuable volumes. 
H. W. B. 


— 


ARCH®oLogIcaL History or Tran. By Exnst E. Herzyenp. The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1934, pp. xi + 112. 
London, 1935. 7a. 6d, 

These papers represent the three Schweich lectures which we were 
privileged to hear in 1934, increased by the additional material which 
the time allotted to a lecture did not permit of being included. In 
the three studies—of pre-Achemenid and Achemenid, of Hellenistic. 
and of Sasanian Iran—the author has endeavoured to plece together, 


developing ideas, and here the excellent plates frequent illustra- 
tions in the text prove most helpful. That in some places the 
linguistic arguments suggest doubts is of less moment, but one may 
regret to learn that the Khwarna (p. 63) is interpreted as lightning 
or thunderbolt. The whole fascinating story of Gundofarr and the 
castle on the Kih j Khwaja is once again related in the second lecture. 
We know the name atostom in P‘austos Biwza idaci (fifth century), 
ed. Venice, 1914, p. 333, and in the anonymous Syriac chronicle 
quoted by Hiibschmann, Armen, Gram.. 71. These are our earliest 
references to the name. They show for the fifth century the disyllabic 
form *rastam, We need not, however, doubt that the form rivtsthm 
in Zoroastrian Pahlavi books is old, in use earlier, at least as an 
*pithet. Written evidence seems still to fail which would bring 
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the name Rustam into immediate connection with Gundofarr. It 
allows one to suppose that the legend may have been older and 
independent of him. 
These lectures sufficiently indicate how much important evidence 
has yet to be made generally accessible. 
H. W. B. 


History or Earty Iran. By Georce G. Cameron. pp. xvi + 260. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1936, 13s. 6d. 
The author has recognized and happily sought to fill the gap 
which Tranian scholars have always noted: it had not been easy to 
find a connected account of events in the land, which later adopted 
the name Iran, before the Iranian intrusion into historical documents. 
The ideal history of early Elam and its relations with the neighbouring 
great powers would doubtless furnish all the relevant historical 
documents, The present book is therefore a sketch within limited 
space happily supplemented by useful bibliographical notes. After 
a brief introductory chapter on the land of Elam and its people, the 
history of Elam is traced from the earliest allusions in Babylonian 
documents to the downfall of the Median Empire and the rise of 
Cyrus 553 B.c. The history is concerned mainly with the political 
events. We have, therefore, a valuable chronological framework. 
The wealth of royal names, names of pretenders to royalty and of 
officials, civil and military, make it a most useful book. oe 


Les Inrinrmrs Avestiques. Par E. Benveniste. pp. 117. Paris, 
Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1935. 

In 1904 the Alsiranisches Worterbuch of Bartholomae summed 
up the results of a vigorous activity in Iranian studies. But researches 
have been since then energetically pursued in many quarters, in 
Middle Tranjan with abundance of new material, but largely also in 
Old Iranian. Apart from new views, occasionally an opinion rejected 
by Bartholomae has been restored to honour, as here p. 49 pile 
compared with Skt. pitha-. It may be noted that Pahl. $a) in such 
phrases as gardn pym 7 haé marg “ grievous anguish arising from 
death” (Pahl, Tezts, ed. Jamasp-Asana, p. 135, §20), if read pim 
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is probably a derivative of the same verb piyatt “be hostile". In 
the present volume, M. Benveniste has examined in detail the many 
words at present classed as infinitives. By a stricter definition, indicated 
on p. 61, it is shown that many of these cannot rightly be defined as 
infinitives. The authentic infinitives are then severally treated of 
In the course of the discussion many valuable interpretations are 
offered of difficult passages of the Avesta. A particular treatment is 
reserved for the infinitive -dhyai. It is noted that this form is associated 
with medio-passive verbs, It is therefore concluded that -dhyai is 
itself medio-passive, We seem, however, here to be on debatable 
ground. “For the hearing” could mean “ that someone hear ”’ or 
“ that it be heard ” according as the subject is interpreted. A chapter 
is devoted to the Middle and New Iranjan infinitives. The derivation 
of -1in from -afna- is valuable. The suggested derivation of Pasta 
“al from *-atai is rendered somewhat difficult by the fact that -a/ 
follows the verbal form which already contains the Old Tranian -fa- 
participle: kyal = ky- < Iyta- and al, A suffix such as -afa might 
be more serviceable. We have in Middle Persian amadiin with 
“tin < -a@na- added to the -ta- participle, 
H. W. B. 





MATERIALIEN zU DEN TRANISCHEN Pamiesrracuen, Von Hannes 
SKOLD. WORTERVERZEICHNISSE von H. Srrx. Acta Reg. 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis XXI. pp. vil, 319. 

* Lund, London (Humphrey Milford), 1936. 25s. 

Dr. Hannes Skéld was able with the support of the Letterstedt 
Fund to visit the Pamirs in 1928 where he toiled at the study of the 
dialects of Sughni. Rosani, Orosori, Bajai, IskiSmi, Wakhi, Bartangi, 
Yazghulami, and Sahdara. ~Skold died prematurely before finishing 
his edition of this material. G. Morgenstierne, C. Fontaine, H. Smith, 
and G, Jarring have collaborated to carry out the work, Skdld’s 
Wakhi and Iskasmi material will appear elsewhere. In this present 
volume we have a most careful edition of the texts in Sughni, Rosani, 
and Bajai with translation. To this jc added a comparative list of 
words from the dialects studied by Skold, indexes and a Sughni, 
Rasani, and Bajii glossary in which N. Persian equivalents of the 
loan words are given but not the etymological equivalents of the 
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great accuracy. In the introduction p. 19 it is even attempted to 
distinguish central Sughni, Bajiii, RoSini, Bartangi, and Oroddri 
on the basis of the pronunciation of the vowel in Old Iran. -@n. The 
material is a most valuable contribution to Pamir studies. In the 
folklore it is interesting to have the Zindirv or Zendiry in which the 
Av. gandarawa survives. 


H. W. B. 


SAMDHINTRMOCANA Sutra. L’explication des mystéres. Texte Tibétain 
édité et traduit par Errenxe Lamotre. Université de Louvain, 
Recueil de Travaux publiés par les membres des Conférences 
d'Histoire et de Philologie 2° Série, 34° fascicule. 1955, Fr. 75. 

The present work is a valuable edition (in transcription) of the 
Tibetan text of an early Mahayana sitra of which the original Sanskrit 
has perished. With this the Chinese versions have been compared 
and the variants quoted. A most* useful feature of the work 1s the 
presentation of the Sanskrit equivalents of Tibetan phrases, in 
particular those with technical meaning. The Sanskritist may thus 
easily see what precise Sanskrit word corresponded to the Tibetan 
or to its French translation. 

The earliest extant translation of part of the text into Chinese 
was by Gunabhadra between a.p. 435 and 443. But, as the text 
was a source for Asanga whose works are known in Chinese in 413-421, 
a date second to third centuries a.p. is reasonably proposed (p. 24-5). 

In his preface M. Lamotte has discussed the texts and com- 
mentaries, the title, the importance of the text by reason of its early 
date and position between the Prajiiaparamita texts and those of 
the Vijfidnavada, and has given a detailed analysis of the contents. 
The author has p. 7 himself rightly recognized how little satisfactory 
literal renderings of Buddhish technical terms are. | 

H. W. Batiey. 


Axnpir ar-Ripi waL-Murraki rrom THE Kran AL-AWRAK, ‘By 
Ant Baxr Munammap B. YAHYA as-SOLI. Arabic text, edited 
by J. Heywortx Dune. Subsidized by the E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Trust. 10 x 7. 308 +13 pp. London: Lmuzac, 1955. 
12s, Gd, 

In publishing the section of the Auriq of Es Sali concerning 

contemporary poets (reviewed in the Bulletin for 1954, p. 686) 
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Mr. Heyworth Dunne announced his intention of bringing out the 
other surviving parts of this important book, and he is making 
remarkably good progress. 'The present part relates to the khalifate 
in the last stage of its decline. 

Er Radi reigned from 322 (934) to 329 (940), when he was succeeded 
by El Muttaqi, who was deposed in 333 (944). At his accession Er 
Radi found the dominions of the khalifate much diminished and its 
affairs generally in a deplorable condition. Under El Muttagi little 
territory was left beyond the area in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Baghdad and the khalif himself was obliged to wander away from 
his capital for some time as a fugitive. After the appointment of Ibn 
Ri’'iq as amir el umara’ in #24, the khalifs became ciphers in the 
hands of their ministers and before long military leaders and other 
ambitious subjects contended for the guardianship of their sovereigns. 
Civil warfare thus became almost incessant. Ibn Ra'ig, Bajkam, 
the Baridis of Basra, and the Hamdanids of Mausil were the most 
prominent figures in these disputes. The aim was always the possession 
of Baghdad and the disputants in turn succeeded in taking the town 
and holding it for one or more periods, 

Es Sili’s account of the two reigns takes the form of a journal in 
which events of Varying importance are set down in the order in which 
they occurred. It is more detailed and less dry than the ordinary 
chronicle to which readers of Arabic history are accustomed. The 
author is writing from first hand knowledge and includes personal 
experiences and remarks and opinions of his own. He had exceptional 
opportunities of observation for his subject, Es Sali had been attached 
to the court of the khalifs for years, so that he must have been 
acquainted personally with every one of any consequence in Baghdad ; 
he had been tutor to Er Radi and when Er Radi became khalif he 
appointed him to the small circle of his regular companions, some of 
whom were always at hand for his service. EF] Muttaqi refused to 
have any companions of the same description, but Es Sali continued 
to take a close interest in public affairs after he had lost his official 
employment. He was in Baghdad throughout the time, except for 
short: absences, and he limits himself almost entirely to events in the 
place. When he is obliged to mention something that happened at 
a distance, he does so in a summary way, sometimes giving the date 
at which the news reached Baghdad rather than that of the incident. 

Examples of matters that Es Silf records regularly are the 
Proceedings of the khalifs, the appointment of ministers and important 
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functionaries, the arrest and punishment of individuals and the 
reasons, the decease of persons of eminence with obituary notices, 
Among the miscellaneous items mentioned as they occur, one finds 
such things as the movement of troops, attacks on Baghdiid, local 
disturbances, robberies and remarkable crimes, the price of necessities 
in times of scarcity. Eg Sali gives his opinion of several promment 
personages and reports talks that he had with some of them. The 
one to whom he gives most attention is Er Radi and here he gives the 
substance of his conversations fully, not being able as he says, to give 
the exact words, Er Radi was an accomplished versifier and Eg Sul 
collects the whole of his poems in the book, consisting of a considerable 
number of short pieces totalling some hundreds of lines. Eg Suli 
also inserts many poems of his own composition, made for particular 
occasions, for which he was often called on for a poem. 

The ruin of the khalifate was the result of internal disorder rather 
than external attack. In Es Siili’s narrative the gradual process 
can be followed till near the final breakdown. The loss of revenue in 
consequence of the loss of provinces must have caused serious difficulties 
to the government, but at first one sees no signs of such a shortage of 
money as might have been expected. For instance, the histoman 
Jahshiyari is called upon to pay no less than 200,000 dinirs a3 a fine, 
and Ibn Ré’iq can give 14,000 dinirs for a slave girl. A caravan from 
Baghdad to Khurasan carries treasure to the value of 3,000,000 dinirs 
and merchandise of equal value. The anarchical conditions and the 
grievous damage suffered by the merchants as a result are illustrated 
by the caravan referred to being plundered by Kurds and none of 
the stolen property being recovered or the robbers being punished. 
Another caravan had been cut off similarly by Carmathians a little 
while before, Wilful damage to the irrigation canals by belligerents 
in the civil warfare was a cause of general impoverishment. Another 
was increasing lawlessness at Baghdad where open robbery began to 
prevail. Inthe end such of the inhabitants as were able to leave the 
town began to depart. Es Suli tells us how he himself was plundered 
by soldiers and made poor for ever afterwards. A striking incident 
that he describes is an incredibly barbarous massacre of troops 
who had surrendred. Er Radi was by no means devoid of ability 
but he was quite unable to cope with the situation in which he found 
himself. Among the others no very commanding figure appears. 

Es Sali has been disparaged as a historian, because in some of 
his books he has been guilty of copying without acknowledgment. 
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Here there is no question of plagiarism; he is a first rate origina! 
authority, fully justifying El Mas‘idi’s commendation of his specia! 
merits, It is strange that such a book has had to wait so long for 
publication. One is glad now to have it before one complete. 

Mr. Heyworth Dunne’s edition is produced from a unique manuseript 
of the thirteenth century, in a difficult hand as appears from « 
reproduction given, but tolerably correct, it seems, for the notes do 
not show many emendations. The editor will have had to supply 
nearly all the pointing, no doubt, and he has vocalized the poetry 
completely throughout the book. The difficulties of his task can be 
imagined. He is to be congratulated on the excellent edition he has 
turned out, 

In a certain number of passages of the prose the meaning is not 
easy to make out and readers wo d have been grateful for a little 
help in the way of punctuation or vowels or for a note where the 
reading as printed does not make sense. Some copyist and not the 
author is no doubt responsible for E] Ukhshid’s being called Ahmad, a 
mistake that occurs twice, though once he is given his right name 
Muhammad. Ibn Hinzfiba and E] Fadl are identical, but the index 
treats them as distinct persons. The printing is generally good and 
only in a few places does it fail to reach the standard that such a 
book deserves, 








Ravvon Guest. 


Asov T-Tayyie At-Morannani. By R. Buacukre, 8yo, pp. xix + 
366. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1935. Fr. 45. 

The output of articles and monographs on al-Mutannabi has been 
So extensive in recent years that Professor Blachére's book is doubly 
welcome. For not only does he give a detailed original survey of the 
poet's diwan in its historical setting and literary aspects, but also 
4 critical summing-up of all these works, Egyptian and Syrian as 
well as European. So ample a study deserves a fuller notice, but 
we must be content with a brief remark. Admirable as are his analyses 
both of single poems and of the characteristics of successive periods, 
one cannot help feeling that Professor Blachére, especially in his 
criticism of such pieces as elegies (pp. 106, 212) and his distrust of 
the merely ornamental, sometimes leans towards a “ European ” 
point of view. To determine at what point, in the work of one whom he 
Mightly calls q “ magicien du verbe ", mannerism | scomes affectation 
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is for us an all but impossible task. But in so far as his conclusions 
are directed against the misguided appreciations of some recent 
Arabic writers, they are justified ; and for the rest, this study, despite 
a few bold or even questionable translations, may fitly rank as a 
model exercise in literary criticism. 

H. A. R. G. 


It Canterato pt Hisnim. By Francesco Garren. 4”, pp. 145. 
(Mémoires de la Société Royale d'Archéologie d’Alexandnrie, 
Tome VII, 2.) Alexandria, 1955. 

Considering that Hishim was the last Caliph to rule over an 
undivided Islamic world, it may appear surprising that a reign so 
obviously momentous in the history of Islam should have had to 
wait till now for monographic treatment. Hitherto Wellhausen’s 
Arabische Reich has offered the only critical survey of the material, 
but it is noteworthy that Professor Gabrieli confirms his conclusions 
on the whole, while revising them in detail. The main feature of this 
fresh study is a detailed scrutiny of the government and campaigns 
in the outer provinces, which leads up to and supports the argument 
that the reign of Hisham was essentially a defensive struggle against 
the internal and external forces that menaced the unwieldy body of 
the Arab empire, and that to his government was due “ the miracle 
of maintaining its frontiers intact over a period of twenty years i 

On the other hand, the deficiencies of our sources are reflected 
in the comparatively brief space which is allotted to the internal 
sdministration of the Caliphate. Professor Gabrieli is doubtless 
justified in limiting himself to a survey of the direct evidence, and in 
dismissing inferential conclusions as ~ suggestive e probabile, ma non 
documentabile con pitt precise prove ” But the question of Hishim’s 
services in reforming the financial administration in the provinces 
must be investigated sooner or later ; in the meantime, the assumption 
that such reforms as are hinted at in the sources were merely local 
actions initiated by the governors may possibly do less than justice 
to the Caliph. | | 

In its discussion of provincial activities, Professor Gabrieli's work 
is a masterpiece of thoroughness, and the present reviewer in particular 
acknowedges his correction of several matters relating to the history 
of the Arabs in Transoxania. While the remainder of this notice 1s 
devoted to discussion of some controversial points, these In no way 
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affect this judgment on the execution of the work as a whole. The 
argument that Samarqand was recovered by the Arabs in 118/736 
is not convincing. That under Asad “si restaurava plenamente 
Fautorita araba in . . . Transoxiana"” (p. 56) is a statement without 
support of any sort; the only expeditions he led or sent out, so far 
as the sources go, were the one in which he attempted to cut off the 
water supply of Samarqand, and two into Khuttal. In December, 
737, the Tiirgesh army was accompanied by the king of Sughd, along 
with the rulers of Usriishana and Shish (Tab. 1609, 13). Still more 
decisive is the wording of the narrative of Nasr b. Sayyar's second 
and third expeditions in 740 or 741: thumma ghaza "l-thaniyata ila 
wagharsara wa-samarqanda thumma qafala thumma ghazd ‘l-thalithata 
ila 'l-shish (Tab. 1689, 7-8). Can ghaza ilé in such a context imply 
anything but an expedition into hostile territory ? In regard to the 
supposed execution of Kirsil on the Shash expedition, it is surely 
evident that the second narrative (from an Azdite source) in Tab. 
1691, foot-1692 is a parallel or variant to the first (1689-1691, anony- 
mously from al-Mada’ini), and this contains no indication that the 
Tiirgesh were concerned in the matter at all—which is, for the rest, 
unlikely in view of the internal troubles of the Tiirgesh after the 
assassination of Su-Lu. Besides, too many good reasons have been 
put forward for the identification of Kirsal with Baga Tarkhin 
for them to be simply set aside by accepting at their face value the 
typically “romantic " features of the first narrative. On p. 46 and 
n. 1, Khusraw was certainly either son or grandson of Périz, since 
the Chinese documents (Chavannes 172, 257-8; ef. Arab Conquests, 
p- 16) make it quite clear that Péroz was the son of Yazdigird and that 
he was long since dead. In the passage quoted in n. 2 on the same 
page, Farghina may perhaps be an oral corruption of Fariwa or 
Faghindiz, both villages in the vicinity of Bukhara, Finally, it 
still appears to the reviewer not impossible that the traditional 
account of the measures of al-Ashras may reflect an attempt to 
vention’ of Hisham, as Professor Gabrielj has misunderstood it, 
Pp. 44, n. 4). The text quoted in n. 1 on p. 42 shows that in 728 these 
terms were still undifferentiated in Khurasin, and the subsequent 
troubles may well have arisen from a misunderstanding due to this 
confusion of meaning. 

; H. A. R. G. 
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G. Berosrrisser’s Grunpzice pes Istamiscuen Recurs. Bear- 
beitet von JosepH Scuacnt. 8vo, pp. viii + 145. Berlin and 
Leipzig: de Gruyter. 1955, RM. 12. 

This compact work has a double object, One is directed to the 
student of comparative jurisprudence, who is given an analysis in 
juristic terms of a standard work of matured Hanafi Law (the Multaga 
‘l-Abhur of Ibrahim al-Halabi, d. 1549). The other is addressed 
rather to the student of Islamic culture, and sets out the principles 
which underlie the formiilation of Islamic Law and their place in 
the general field of Islamic thought, The title reflects this duality ; 
to the former it is only the last four words that matter, while its 
main appeal to the Orientalist is contained in the first three. The 
width of Bergstriasser’s scholarship, his depth of learning and scientific 
honesty lend special authority to his views, and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to Professor Schacht and Professor Pretal for rescuing these 
lectures and notes from his MS. materials. 

The introductory chapters contain—apart from the initial 
generalization—little that is not generally accepted. Then follows 
a valuable analysis of the basic concepts apphed to legal transactions ; 
intention, statement, stipulation, suspension, representation, and 
especially validity and nullity. The rulings themselves are grouped 
with remarkable concision in eight chapters, and the book ends with 
a short chapter on the limitations to the application of the Shari'a 
and an original discussion of its peculiar nature and structure. 

While the general substance and practical value of the book are 
above criticism, it poses, for the Orientalist, two main questions. 
Is Islamic Law, as the opening sentence asserts, “ the epitome of the 
true Islamic spirit, the most decisive expression of Islamic thought, 
the essential kernel of Islim?’’ Secondly, is it possible to restate 
the contents of the Shari‘a in current juristic terms without some 
degree of deformation ? The author himself seems to answer the first 
question in the negative: “das Recht existiert nur als Bestandteil 
der ganz anders orientierten religiésen Pilichtenlehre” (p. 123), and 
with it he indicates also the answer to the second, about which, to 
do him justice, he expresses some uneasiness. Only by a forcible 
abstraction of Law from its ethical foundations (and this implies also 
its social environment) can it be so treated. As Professor Schacht 
has himself indicated elsewhere (in OLZ., October, 1935), the scholastic 
formulation of the Shari‘a attracted Bergstrasser more than the 
problems of its application and meaning in the Islamic community, 
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and it is only this concentration upon the outer forms rather than 
on the spirit which can account for the astounding statement on 
p. 115 that the object of the qadi in the hearing of a case “is not to 
find the truth . .. but only to observe given rules **. Such an assertion 
makes one wonder whether Bergstriisser ever asked himself the most 
fundamental question of all: what is the meaning of “‘ justice’ to 
the Muslim ? And it is noteworthy that the word ingaf, which most 
characteristically sums it up, is never mentioned in this book. 
H, A. R. G, 


Revve pes Ervnes Istawiques. Tome IX (Année 1935). 4 cahiers, 
pp. 431. Paris: Geuthner. Subscription price 100 francs. 

Of the fifteen articles in this volume, the longest and most 
important is a systematic survey of the details relating to religious, 
social, and administrative affairs in Tunisia in the early Islamic 
centuries to be gleaned from a fourth-century biographical work, 
Riyad an-Nufds (105-177, 273-305). The author, H. R. Idris, shows 
what a rich harvest awaits the student who has the patience to winnow 
@ section of these often uninviting materials, and sets an excellent 
example of how to do it. A curious appendix to his survey is furnished 
by T. Lewicki, on the survival of ram-worship in Tunisia down to 
the third century a.H. (195-200). Another historical article, by A. N. 
Poliak, though interesting and onginal, is less convincing (231-248). 
In seeking to demonstrate the “colonial character’ of the Mamlak 
state in relation to the Golden Horde, the argument for the “ vassal " 
status of the former is pushed too far, especially when the main 
features of its organization are ascribed to Mongol influence. 
Incidentally, “ eréoles” seems a little crude as a rendering of awldd 
an-nas. The series of Abstracta Islamica is continued by two hands: 
P. Kraus deals critically with philosophical studies (A 217-238), 
but H. Charles gives little more than a list of works published in 
other fields (A 239-293). 

The other articles deal with present-day problems. J. Beyries 
contributes two valuable studies of the Telimous schools: and the 
new Ghudf fraternity in Mauritania (39-73); P. Marty, under the 
unpromising title of ‘‘ L’année liturgique musulmane 4 Tunis” (1-38) 
gives a mass of interesting notes on the festivals and amusements of 
the population; and J. Schombart de Lauwe briefly surveys the 
native trades unions in Algeria and Tunisia (187-194), all languishing 
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at present but “ capable of being rapidly transformed into dangerous 
political associations "’. The laicization of justice and Muslim reactions 
to it in Albania are briefly sketched by G.-H. Bousquet (599-410), 
and Professor Massé contributes a note on the unveiling of Persian 
women, mainly in Teheran (411-18). Aziz Bey Hank cites recent 
judgments in Egypt determining the right of non-Muslims of foreign 
residence to inherit from resident relatives (179-186). Analyses are 
given of two recent publications which caused some controversy at 
the time of their issue: the decree condemning the monograph of 
‘Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq. translated in the two previous volumes, and the 
feminist work of the Tunisian Tahir al-Haddad (75-86, 201-230). 
The vexed question of Latin alphabets is raised by P. Rondot in 

iscussing the alphabet adopted by the Kurds in Russian. territory 
(87-96), and by a scheme for the transliteration of the Arabic alphabet 
by Nafiz Danishman (97-103), which 1s perhaps too complicated but 
has some advantages over any hitherto suggested. 

Finally, Professor Zeki Validi surveys the work of a number of 
Oriental scholars who received a European training, and makes a 
plea, to which most Orientalists would gladly assent, for closer 
collaboration between Oriental and European students of the East 
(249-271). But whether scholars in the Arabic countries would wholly 
agree with his presuppositions is doubtful ; and it is perhaps significant 
that he misquotes Dr. Taha Husain when he represents him as saying 
that the student must choose between the old Oriental and modern 
European methods: what the latter actually says 1s : “Both methods 
are indispensable if we wish to make a thorough study of Arabic 
literature,”’ 





H. A. R. Grae. 


Brrrrier zug Isnaanschen AToMENLEHRE. By Dr.‘Satomon Prves. 
pp. 147. - Berlin, 1936. RM. 4. 

The Muslim theory that there is no order of nature, that God creates 
the effect with the cause, is well known. In this book Dr. Pines studies 
the beginnings of this theory in the theologians of the second and 
third centuries of Islam. His work is an advance on that of the late 
Max Horten, if this can be said without ingratitude to the dead. He 
does not assume that the theologians knew the most recondite problems 


‘of Greek philosophy. Perhaps he is still too intellectual. The doctriné 


of Abu ‘l-Hudhail that there is nothing doing in heaven, is an attempt 
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to describe a place of rest and peace, he might have used the words 
of Theodore Abii Kurra “ when the resurrection takes place and all 
things become unchangeable” : it is not an application of the principle 
that what has a beginning must also have an end, The author calls 
attention to the influence of the Koran on terminology and to the 
variety of thought during the formative period, a time of intense 
religious activity. One complaint. Why Mu‘ammar? The Kitab 
al-Ansab has Ma‘mar. 

At that time everything in the world was either substance or 
accident. By a.m. 200 the atomic structure of substance was accepted 
by most as also the impermanence of some accidents. A little later 
it is clear that time was conceived as a succession of units. Probably 
before 200 al-Najjir taught that capacity, which is not the same as 
power, existed only for a moment. It is odd that the later theologians 
do not draw nearer to orthodoxy on this question as they do in others. 
The author does not notice two subjects of discussion, whether an 
accident can be renewed and whether one unit of power can do two 
units of work. The second part of the book deals with Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya al-Razi, the arch-heretic. Time and space have now 
become subjects of discussion. In his doctrines, in opposition to the 
ruling Aristotelianism, appear ideas which were believed to be 
Platonic. The third part deals with Indian philosophy and it is made 
probable that the Muslim atomic theory came from India. Dr. Pines 
has written a thorough and sane book ; if his conclusions are uncertain, 
that is not his fault but the fault of his material. We hope that he 
will continue to publish the results of his studies. 

A. 8. T. 


oo 


Dre Prornetiz: O Isrocre Prorocrwa. By A. Hescue. pp. 194. 
Krakow, 1936. 

This book is published by the Oriental Section of the Polish 
Academy and is written in German with a summary in Polish. 

What is a prophet? This is the question which the author sets 
out to answer by studying the pre-exilie prophets, omitting all that 
is not directly connected with the fundamental theme. His answer 
is that a man becomes a prophet when he has to announce that God 
is not indifferent to what men do but feels keenly their treatment of 
Him. Amos proclaimed the sorrowful disgust of God at the wickedness 
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of men. Hosea taught that this disgust is caused by God's love for 
His people, a love which has not lost hope. Isaiah is more concerned 
with the manifestations of God’s feelings and lays stress on His 
disappointment with men’s obstinacy in evil doing. Jeremiah lays 
stress on the outraged love of God which makes Him resolve to punish 
sin; His anger is not His real nature but the reply to sin. The secret 
of religion, then, is the suffering of God. In the second part of the 
book this theme is followed through theologians and philosophers ; 
curiously enough, the author does not refer to the New Testament 
where it supports him, where it is the direct heir of the Old Testament 
prophets, though he does refer to it and to Christian theologians when 
he does not agree with them. Unfortunately, the book is written in 
the worst German style, pretentious ard in places incomprehensible. 
When the author argues from first principles that prophecy is not 
ecstatic, his method is scholastic not scientific. 
A. 8. T. 


Trairés Revicmux, Pamosormiques Et Moraux, ExTratts DES 
(Evvres p’Isaac DE NINIve. lited by R. P. Pav. Spar. 
pp. 128. Cairo: Al-Shark, 1954. 

Isaac made a selection of golden thoughts from the works of 
Chrysostom ; years later he himself suffered the same fate. However 
good it may be, morality in tabloid form is cloying. The sayings of 
Isaac were translated into Arabic and the editor has corrected the 
language to bring it into line with the grammars but as he gives the 
original in the notes, we can still see how a Christian wrote Arabic 
in the ninth century. There are a few mistakes ; thus the catholicus 
Yuhanna was the son of Narsi not of Barsi. The pamphlet is interesting 
for certain resemblances to Muslim thought. That the acts of men 
do not arouse either anger or pleasure in God is close to the Muslim 
belief that men can neither help nor hurt Him. That intention makes 
a good act is sound Muslim doctrine. The discussion on man’s share 
of worldly goods (rizk) is like that on the possibility of things tabu 
being part of God's provision for man. One would like to know who 
were the Christians who taught that God's will was not eternal, a good 
Mu‘tazili doctrine. The book has interests beside those of devotion. 

A. &. Trirrox. 
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An Earty Mystic or Bacupap. A study of the life and teaching 0f 
Harith b. Asad al-Muhasihj, By Mancarer Surra. 8} « 5!, 
pp- x1 + 311. London: The Sheldon Press, 1935. 15s, 

It is astonishing that no monograph has hitherto been written 
on Muhasibj : still more astonishing that none of his very considerab|e 
bulk of writings should have been edited, with the exception of 
Dr. Ritter’s text of the Bad’ man andaba (for of the editions of two 
tracts mentioned by Miss Smith on p. 57 of the present book I find no 
trace elsewhere). Of the importance of Muhasibi and his profound 
influence on the systematic development of Sifi doctrine there can 
be no doubt: yet Massignon was the first to call serious attention to 
the fact, and Miss Smith is the first to investigate the matter in detail. 

Miss Smith's book is full 6f materials otherwise unpublished, and 
perhaps its chief drawback is that it attempts to deal with too many 
things at once. One could have wished, for example, for a separate 
detailed analysis of the fi‘dyah: even more desirable would have 
been an edition of that work preceding the present study, that one 
might have had materials for reference. Miss Smith says, however, 
that such an edition is under way, and one hopes that it will see the 
light before long. It is abundantly clear that the Ri'dyah is the most 
important single work of Sufi authorship before Ghazili’s Ihya’. 
To Miss Smith belongs the credit of having proved beyond all doubt 
the direct and often verbal indebtedness of Ghazali to Muhasibi. 
This is the most valuable fact which emerges from the present book, 
and her article on the same subject in the JRAS. for January, 1936. 

To criticize a work so discursive and based to such a great extent 

on manuscript materials is impossible within the scope of a review. 
It may, however, be permitted to remark on a few transparent defects. 
Ghazali's “ Deliverer from. Error” always appears as Munkidh 
(instead of Mungidh), a slip to which Miss Smith appears to be wedded, 
for it reappears in her article referred to above. Jilani is credited 
(p. 257) with a Ghurriyat (ie. Ghunyah), and the index repeats the 
ascription! Greater care is absolutely indispensable in scientific 
works. I have been able to collate the translation (pp. 18-20) of the 
exordium of the Nasé‘ih, and have detected in it no fewer than six 
instances of faulty rendering. 

_ Such defects as these should not, however, be allowed to obscure 

the fact that here Miss Smith has written a book which is of its kind 
one of the most interesting and valuable contributions to the study 


A. J, Annerry. 
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THe DocTrRrse oF THE Sitris. Translated from the Arabic of Abi 
Bakr al-Kalabadhi. By A. J. Anperry. pp. xvii + 173. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1935. 10s. 6d. 

This is a translation of the Awad al-Ta‘arruf li madhhab all al- 
tasaewuf, of which the translator published an edition last year. 
The writer, Kalabadhi, died towards the end of the tenth century a.p., 
and the work is known to students of Sifism as one of the oldest 
treatises on the subject. Although it is not so full and valuable an 
exposition of Siifism as the Qi al-Qulih of Abii Talib al-Makki, 
Kalabadhi’s contemporary, or so clear and systematic as the Risala 
of al-Qushayri,) and the Kashf wl-Mahjah of the Persian Hujwiri, 
it is of considerable interest because of its early date and the sayings 
and anecdotes of the Siifis which it has preserved to us. 

After a number of disconnected chapters dealing with the views 
held by Sifis on a variety of subjects—including gnosis (4%,=«) as 
distinguished from knowledge ( As), of which a Sifi said, “God has 
made knowledge free to all believers, but gnosis He has reserved for 
His saints ’'—Kalabadhi proceeds to a more systematic consideration 
of the Safi way of life and its goal. He deals very bnetly with such 
stations as repentance, asceticism or renunciation (a hetter translation 
for 483 than “ abstinence’ which the Sifis commonly express by 
F243), patience, poverty, humility, piety (.$5%), sincerity, or “ single- 
mindedness "which comes nearer to the full significance of _»+!, 
gratitude, trust, satisfaction, and certainty (4), which is the attain- 
ment of knowledge of spiritual things, and the setting aside of the 
veils that hide it from the seeker. | 

In his account of Concentration (= |), Kalabadhi uses the very 
words and phrases of al-Muhasibi, who, a century and a half before, 
had taught the need for the unification of all the powers in con- 
centration upon the One, so that the seeker's concern might be simplified 
and unified and become one single concern ([>!, (4). 

Kalabadhi writes at greater length upon ‘bs, the death to self, and 
‘\ the life in God (for which ‘ persistence “ seems a very inadequate 
term). Of the mystic who has entered into the life lived in, and 
through God, the author says that “ what he does, he does unto 


1 Dr. Wilson Hume, of Lahore, is now working on a translation of this treatise. 
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God, not seeking any joy for himself, cither in this world or the next 
—he has passed away from his own attributes and subsists in those 
of God’. The sign that the mystic has died unto self, is that he has 
ceased to desire this world or the next, his desire is unto God alone. 
and so he attains to the vision of God Alone in His Unicity, Now he 
has become altogether receptive, open to the Divine gifts, and, as 
Junayd taught, he becomes that which God meant him to be, and he 
returns to the state in which he was at the first, before he came into 
bodily existence (pp. 123, 124). This is a state which the great Silis 
held to be permanent, and henceforth the mystic lives the unitive 
life in God. 

We should judge that Kalabadhi was not himself a mystic, and 
for this reason his exposition of mystical doctrine, in its cautious 
orthodoxy and its brevity, falls short of the account of writers who 
were themselves mystics; who had, therefore, a fuller comprehension 
of the subject and could supplement the teaching of others by what 
was derived from their own experience. 

The translator has aimed, admittedly, at a literal translation of 
the text, and this, no doubt, accounts for some sacrifice of literary 
form, but there are signs of over-hasty production or lack of revision 
in the inclusion of such sentences as ‘* He commands us to be obedient 
much” (p. 91), “* They faint of hunger ” (p. 6), “‘ He has never ceased 
thus” (p. 16), and the translation includes phrases which are un- 
necessarily clumsy and obscure. “ Disassociation from the soul” 
(p. 90) would be better rendered as “ relinquishment of the self” 
(i.e. self-surrender), since 4 is nearly always used by the Sifis 
in the sense of the self, the lower nature. By no effort could a man 
“ disassociate” himself from his soul. The examples of Sifi poems 
included by Kalabadhi have been translated into English verse and 


certain of these are very attractive. 
The book has been well produced by the Cambridge Press and has 
an adequate index. 


Tree Treatises on Mysticism, By SamisvuppiIn SvgRaweRvi 
Maqr6t. Edited and translated by Orro Srres and 8. K. Karak. 
Bonner Orientalistische Studien, Stuttgart, 1935. 

This edition and translation of three hitherto unpublished Persian 

treatises by Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi al-Maqtil, which includes a 

Fersian commentary on the last of the three, and also a Persian 
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biography of Suhrawardi by Shahraziri, will be welcomed by students 
of Islamic mysticism. 

The author of these treatises, Suhrawardi al-Maqtil was put to 
death by the order of Salah al-Din (Saladin) in a.p. 1191, when he 
was but thirty-six years of age. He was an able thinker, who called 
himself ‘* The Seeker of the Invisible World ” (al-Murid bi'l-Malakit), 
and became deeply absorbed in the study of Sifism. In his most 
characteristic work, the Hikmat al-Ishraq, he claims as his forerunners 
the Greek philosophers, Agathodaemon, Hermes, Empedocles, Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and also the Persian sages 
Jamasp and Buzurgmihr. Suhrawardi himself was a pantheist, who 
developed an interesting doctrine of illumination, holding that God 
was the Light of Lights (N@r al-anwar) which brought all things 
inte existence, by pouring out its rays into their being. The human 
soul, partaking thus of the Divine, seeks to return whence it came 
forth, and when, by the purification of self-discipline, it has removed 
the veils between itself and the Primal Light, it attains to the Beatific 
Vision and to union with the Divine. 

The three mystic-philosophical treatises included in this volume 
are the Lughat-i-Mardn (The Language of the Ants), the Safir-i- 
Simurgh (The Note of the Simurgh), and the Risdlat al-Tayr (Treatise 
of the Bird), the latter being a Persian translation from the Arabic 
treatise of that name, by Ibn Sina (Avicenna). 

The mystic Simurgh, which gives its name to the second of these 
treatises, and was also the subject of ‘Attar’s Mantig al-Tayr, is indeed 
a symbol of the One and All, and of it Suhrawardi writes, ‘ Know 
you, that all colours are in him, but he is colourless, and his nest is 
in the East, and the West is also not devoid of him. All are occupied 
with him and he is free from all. All are filled with him and he is 
empty of all’’ (p. 29), This treatise is, in fact, concerned with ma'rifa, 
the gnosis which is the intuitive knowledge of the One and All. Like 
Qushayri and al-Ghazali, Suhrawardi writes of the Divine revelation 
as coming at first as brief flashes of light, and then as remaining,* 
which is the state of Tranquillity (sakina). From tranquillity the 
mystic passes into that state of annihilation of all personal attributes 

ff pee PUA rT , flicht. then rays, then the light shining 
eth eg Bilas age eg pareve cue, 1867) and Ghazal, “Ifthe mystic 
in free from all distraction, the Light of God will shine upon his heart and it will be 
at the first like a blinding flash of lightning. Its sojourn is but brief. brut it will return, 
for it is the prelude to a constant communion with God.” [hyt’, iii, 167, 17 (ed. Cairo, 
AM. 1272). 
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which is called fan@ dar fanaé. Unification (tawhid) he divides into 
five grades, of which the highest is the stage of those who lose them- 
selves in God, and beyond that there is no further stage, for it is the 
entrance into Eternal Life (p. $8). 

This, too, though the editors do not note it, is the teaching of 
Ibn Sina given in his Fi magé@mat al-Arifin (Stages of the Contem- 
plative Life), and Suhrawardi seems to have derived much of this 
second treatise also from Ibn Sina. 

Tn his teaching on man’s love of God, Suhrawardi points out that 
man’s highest happiness consists in the attainment of perfection, 
whether it be in regard to the natural or the moral faculties, e.g. the 
eye delights in perfect sight and the ear in perfect hearing. So the 
highest happiness of the soul consists in the attainment of its perfection. 
which is the intuitive knowledge of Truth and the comprehension of 
ultimate realities, for “ the human soul is the noblest of the Seeker: 
and Truth is the greatest of the “‘ known "’. 

The translation, on every page, bears witness to the fact that 
English is not the mother-tongue of the translator, and, while it 
gives an adequate interpretation of the meaning of the treatises as a 
whole, the translation of individual words and phrases leaves much 
to be desired, and it is necessary, at times, to refer to the Persian text, 
In order to be sure of the author's meaning. p. 19, 1. 5 from foot 
(translation) should be “They threatened to make it look at the 
sun’, rather than ‘* They terrified it of looking at the sun", p. 41, 
|, 7 from top, should read “* it is not fitting that man should take God 
for his friend *’, and, on the same page, L. 9 from foot would be better 
translated ‘‘ Passion (‘nshz) is to be defined as love which has been 
earried to an extreme "’, and the last line of that page as ‘ Yearning 
(shawg) is defective because ‘ non-acquirement’ is an essential 
part of it”, i.e. it has not yet found what it seeks, | 

Among misprints to be noted are eristant (p. 31), devotee (p. 39), 
and beleive (p. 51). The book is well printed, but the complete lack of 
an index is a serious defect. 

MarGaReT SMITH. 


TARIKH-I PANSAD SALA-¥1 Kudizisrin. By Savy Aumap Kasravi. 

pp. 287, Tehran 1313/1934. London Agents: Luzae and Co. 
Bs. 6d. 

S. A. Kasravi is knowh to the readers principally by the three 

mines of his very interesting essays on the “‘ forgotten " dynasties 
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of North-Western Persia, His new work on the rulers of the south- 
western corner of Iran merits our full attention both by the skill 
with which the subject is treated and by the prof usion of new materials, 

The book begins with the advent of the dynasty of Sayyid 
Muhammad b. Falah known under the name of Musha‘sha’, This 
founder of an extremist shi‘a sect was born in Wasit but, after several 
unsuccessful risings of his followers in the region of Mesopotamian 
marshes, he occupied Hawiza on the lower course of the Karkha and 
here his descendants ruled first independently (A.D. 1458-1508), then 
as walis of “ ‘Arabistan ”, on behalf of the Safavids (a.D. 1508-1722), 
and finally as obscure local rulers eclipsed by the rising star of the 
Ka‘b (Cha‘b) chiefs. , 

It is a matter of regret that the Persian historian disregarded the 
existence of two very thorough articles on the Musha’sha’ by Professor 
W. Caskel, in Jslamica, iv, 1, 1929, and vi, 4, 1934, who examined 
all the sources accessible in Europe and, among them, even such rarer 
works as the gasidas of the panegyrist Ibn Ma'taq (d. 1007/1676). 

S, A. Kasrawi necessarily uses much the same material but he 
adds to it many new sources. Above all, he discovered in Zanjan a 
eopy of the original Kalém al-Mahdi written by 8, Muhammad b. 
Falah in imitation of the Qor’in and containing very important data 
on his religious and political theories. Several of the siiras of this 
Kalam are quoted in the Appendix of the book, though in the text 
S. A. Kasravi's presentation of these doctrines is a little obscured by 
his own orthodoxy. On p. 26 he suggests that heretics similar to 
S. Muhammad “ought to be fearlessly exterminated like dogs git 
For the author's personal ideas the passage on p- 53 is in od 
in which he distinctly disapproves of the Safavid religion. Speaking 
of Isma‘il II, who was notorious for his Sunni leanings + he says: 
“unlike the other Safavida, Isma‘il was not trammelled by religious 
innovations (bid‘at), and seems to have striven to remove the bad 
practices (zisht-karthd) introduced by his grandfather and father; 
this was the reason why he acquired the reputation of a sunni (sunne 
qari). 

Another book used by the author for the first time 1s the history 
of the Musha‘sha‘ written by one of themselves, Sayyid “Ali b. 5. 
‘Abdullah b. S. ‘Ali-khin, which brings the events down to the times 
of Nadir-shah (pp. 7, 97). | | 

The author quotes several other rare works like the Takmilat 


See now Hina’s special article on this king in AfSOS., 1953, Pp. Laas 
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al-akhbar by ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min, a contemporary of Shih Tahma-» 
(p. 48), and a number of tribe chronicles, official documents, memoir:. 
etc. Unfortunately the author nowhere describes these interestin: 
sources systematically and much time is needed to ascertain tl 
identity of a source quoted. So with regard to the Ka‘b (Cha‘b) 
tribe the author quotes a Daftarcha-yi tarikh-i Ka‘h beginning wit! 
A-H. 1106 (pp. 119, 148), which he also calls Tarikh-i Ka'b (pp. 119. 
126, 149). Nothing very clear is said about the Magalat of Shayk! 
Fath-allah Ka’h (pp. 142, 146, 148), identical. as it appears, with 
Ka'bi's Zad al-musafir (pp. 69-71). The author uses an epitome of 
the books called Riydd al-‘ulamd and Tuhfat al-Azhar (p. 8) withou 


“saying a word about their authors. This absence of method is irritating 


in a serious historical work. 

The title of the Musha‘sha‘ is still not very clear in spite of W. 
Caskel's special note, Islamica, 1929, pp. 91-2. In Dozy’s Supplémen: 
i, 764, eta is explained as “ rayonner” and inta+ as “ radiation, 
irradiation .. . en parlant de tuiles d’or et d'argent ; aussi en parlant 
du vin qui, lorsqu’on en boit beaucoup, rougit le visage et le fait 
rayonner’. In the Kalam al-Mahdi (Kasravi, pp, 274-5) the founder 
of the dynasty applies the term sha'sha (*sha‘sha‘a) to the two 
principal episodes of his earlier career, namely the rising among the 
Ma‘dan tribe (read : * ¢5\al! instead of ($401), and that in the locality 
Dib, cf. Majdlis al-mu'minin, Consequently sha‘sha‘a practically 
means something like “ upheaval" but, remembering Dozy's inter- 
pretation, we may take it for “ (mystic) inebriation [* the wine going 
to the head '], ecstasy "'. The author of the Majdlis confirms that 
Muhammad b. Falah taught his followers a dhikr which produced 
a state of fasha‘shu’ (** ecstasy ¢"’) in which they became capable of 
astonishing feats: walked over burning coals, etc. 

One of the later walis of ‘Arabistan is mentioned by many con- 
temporary authorities as the traitor who facilitated the capture of 
Isfahan by the Afghins, which was followed by the deposition of 
the Safavids in a.p. 1722. §, A. Kasravi (p. 102) takes him for 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah, but a Dutch witness has preserved for us 
the name of the villain: he was called ‘Abdullah (son of Farajullah 
and father of the aforesaid Muhammad ?), and consequently was the 
man whose adventurous career 18 deseribed by Kasravi on pp. 98-101, 
ore Alexander A Sigismondo’s original report: translated into English 

YH. Dunlop in J.R. Central Asian Society, October, 1936, pp. 647-8. 
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Apart from the Musha‘sha‘, 8. A. Kasravi treats in detail the 
history of the Ka‘b established in Khizistan, and finally of the chiefs 
of the Muhaysin clan, whose last representative was the well known 
Shaykh Khaz‘al. The story of the latter's attempt to oppose in 1924-5 
the present Shah of Iran (at that time generalissimo of Persian troops) 
is told by the author as an eye-witness. Shaykh Khaz‘al was deported 
to Tehran and died in exile on 25th May, 19956. 

On the whole 8. A. Kasravi’s book is a very welcome addition to 
the modern historical literature on Persia. 

V. Minogsky. 


It-Fiowa TaL-BpIEWA. DeamMM B'HAMES TAQSIMIET U DrHRa. 
By A. Cremona. pp. 171. Sm. 8vo. Malta: Empire Press, 1936. 

In the Bulletin for 1935 (pp. 173 seq.) we were told of the vicissitudes 
of the theatre in Egypt and of the opposition on religious grounds of 
some of the stricter Muslims. Malta has been rather more fortunate 
in this respect, for it has had a theatre of its own since 1732, when 
Grandmaster Manoel de Vilhena opened the fine “ Manoel Theatre", 
which still exists, though now mostly used for the “ pictures ", But 
that theatre was intended for drama and opera produced in foreign 
languages for the benefit of friends of the knights and those who had 
assimilated their culture. The idea was a good one but needless to say 
the masses were not touched by it. But the theatre 1s too good a 
medium of education as well as of recreation to be neglected by those 
who had progress at heart. After the departure of the Knights, the 
native influence again began to assert itself, for the playfully satirical 
side of the Maltese character is not easily suppressed. About 1830 
we hear that G. P. Badger, afterwards so well known for his Lexicon 
but then a mere lad, son of a soldier of the garrison, was organizing 
dramatic entertainments in the vernacular for boys of his own age. 
Efforts on these lines continued, but never got into print. The earliest 
native comedies known to me are two by Carm. Camilleri printed in 
1860 and 1877. Since then other pieces have been published, notably 
by M, A. Borg. - 

The present work is something rather more ambitious than any- 
thing I have seen before. It is a rural tragedy in five acts, with a 
cast of fourteen actors and eight actresses, besides supernumerari®s. 
It is in eleven-syllable blank verse, with occasional rhymes. ats 
setting is in the early fifteenth century, in the Aragonese period. 


re 


§; 
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The title of the play (The Redemption of the Peasants) shows th 
subject. The King had pawned the Island of Malta to his Sicilian 
Viceroy, who in turn had pledged it to Monroy, The Maltese thereupon 
determined to “redeem " their country by repaying the amount of 
the original loan and so becoming direct lieges of the King. 
C. L. D. 

Uco Foscoio, L-Ognra. DAMLA, QLIB U TIPSIR, Br ZJTEDA TA‘ WAJJA 

aii-gosor Ta’ Uco Fosco.o. By Dun Karu. pp, 65. Sm. 4°. 

Malta: Governm ent Press, 1936. ly. 

In 1927 Italy kept the centenary of Foscolo’s death and the 
thought then came to “Dun Karm ” (Mgr. Psaila) of translating 
into Maltese the best known and’ most difficult of that poet's works 
“ [Sepoleri’’. Two years later there fell, quite unnoticed, the centenary 
of the death of Mich. Ant. Vassalli, the first to bring out a Maltese 
grammar and lexicon. A certain likeness between the lives and 
aspirations of the two men, both of whom spent long years in exile 
for political reasons, and both of whom, the Italian and the Maltese, 
were devoted to their native lands, set Dun Karm to work, and the 
present elegantly printed book is the result. 

Foscolo’s work, by contrast rather than by likeness, reminds one 
of Geo. Eliot's “O may I join the choir invisible ". With Gray's 
“ Elegy’ the connection is very remote, Dun Karm’s translation 
is rather a four de force and clearly involved much labour, The 
translation is in blank verse like the orginal, and carries eleven syllables 
to the line. The copious and informative footnotes explain difficulties 
in the text and justify the translation. In the title, Oqbra is the plural 
of qabar (tomb) and the following words stand for introduction, 
translation, and commentary, with an added life in brief of U.F.”. 
In the text, the Muses become Xebbiet lehiema (lit. inspiring girls). 
Foscolo’s rather unhappy life until the end came at Turnham Green 
is well told, 





Gi. Dd, 





Warp ra‘ Qart Manrt. By P. P. Saypow and Jos. AQuILINA. pp. xvi, 
223. 8vo. Malta: Empire Press, 1936, 

This is an anthology. 'The matter mainly from the little magazines 

fl-Malti, Lehen u-Malti, a long-defunct periodical Js-Sehii (The Dawn), 

and from the Maltese equivalent of “ Old Moore's Almanack ”. There 
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are also some extracts from books. In X’rajt u xi smajt (what I saw 
and heard) Mgr. P. Galea tells of a visit to Coney Island in 1926, 
where he saw the Witches’ Cave (il-ghar tas-sliarijiet), the ponies 
(ponijiet, ie. the English word with the Semitic plural), boys : lebsin 
il-qalziet tal-ghawm, i.e. clad in swimming-slips, where qalziet is 
the usual plural of the Italian calza, which, like many foreign words, 
has quite changed its sense in becoming Maltese, and the wooden 
race-horses: zwiemel ta‘ l-injam ghat-tigrija, where zwiemel is the 
broken plural of ziemel, a horse, from primitive zimilah, modern 
Spanish: acémila, a beast of burden, and |-injam (wood) is from 
Italian legname, with the initial treated as the article. The delights 
of Luna Park were left behind “ about 11 p.m.”, which is, in Maltese, 
f’xi lidax ta’ bil-lejl. Here hdax is the Maltese reduction of primitive 
al-hadi ‘ax(ar). 





¢, L. D. 


Deu. Ta’ L-twcnoppr. By A. V. VassaLLo. pp. 59, Svo. Malta : 
Empire Press, 1956. 

In Malta poesy grows apace. This is a collection of twenty-two 
original pieces and an adaptation of one by T. Moore, all in various 
metres. In the title, which means “ Shadow of the Bygone”, dell 
corresponds to the classic zillu, and imglioddi is the participle of the 
Form II verb ghadda “to pass". I once read somewhere that the 
Maltese peasants, even now, sometimes indulge in rhyming bouts. 
If that be true it might be a good thing to secure phonographic records, 
for there is still much to be learnt from the lips of the “* bdiewi”’. 
Some of the specimens of rustic prose collected by Hans Stumme had 
an Urwiichsigkeit lacking in the more polished extracts, leading one 
to wonder whether there are not many humble poets blushing unseen 


in the countryside. 
} fe OED: 


S. Gvann Bosco, Sasskp Tat-ERvren. By A. M. GaLma. From the 
English by F. A. Forres. pp- 176. Small 8vo. Malta: Salesial 
Press, Sliema, 1936. 

This isa life of St. John Bosco. The thoughtfulness of the future 
saint for his Jewish comrades at school, which led him to pass on to 
them the notes of the master’s lessons on the Saturdays, when they 
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were prevented from attending school, is a happy trait (p. 26). The 
complete list given at the end of the book of all Maltese Salesia,.. 
past and present, strikes one as very exiguous. The fact is that +): 
Maltese as a whole do not take readily to missionary work. This 
book, like all the many others of Comm. Galea, is printed in the speci | 
type preferred by this writer, which, I believe, is used now only by hin, 
C. L. D. 


Se 


Tachim NIsrant FUQ IL-KaTexismu Tat-KagpiwaL P. Gaspari. 
By Dun Kar Farrvara. pp- 158, 8vo. Malta: Governmen: 
The first edition of the Taglilim Nisrani, or, Christian Doctrine 

in Maltese, came out in 1752 in the episcopate of the French Bishoy 
Paul Alferan de Bussan. In the British Museum there is only the 
second edition published in 1768 in Rome (* fisuk tal-Minerva ") 
A third edition, with an enlarged title, was published in 1789 in Malta, 
in the “‘ Palaz tas-sultan’, the Grandmaster being styled Sultan. 
The translator was a priest who spells his name in the second edition 
Wzzinu. The Nihil obstat was given by a missionary named Glebejer. 
As explained on the title-page, the Maltese is based on the translation 
made for the Maronites of Syria by order of Paul V who died in 14621. 
In the British Museum there is a copy of the Doctrina Christiana in 
Arabic and Latin for use of the Maronites, published in Paris with the 
Imprimatur of the Master of the Sacred Palace in 1635, and comparison 
puts it out of doubt that this was the work used by Wzzinu. The 
Maltese follows the Maronite Catechis word for word, and, where 
it departs from it, is only where western usage differs from the eastern. 
nand abstinence from wine in Lent, says nothing 





Thus it omits to der 
under baptism of circumcision, and omits the doxology after the 
Paternoster (though it had been in use in Malta not long before). 
It agrees with the Maronite even in adding to the formula “ In the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost” the words “‘ One God ” 
(Alla wiehed). It retains the construct case in such phrases as f'sieghet 
mewtna (in the hour of our death), Xirket il-Qaddissin (the Communion 
of Saints). But the period called the Great Fast (sawm il-kbir) it calls 
Randan and also calls Easter Ghid il-kbir, two terms that stil] remain 
in use, 

In the course of the nineteenth century, new editions of the 


Catechism were called for, and changes, chiefly by way of additions, 
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were made. But, as the first work printed in Maltese, and one which, 
by the nature of its contents, circulated widely, it was respected 
as a “classic ’. For it must be remembered that for ages Maltese 
was a purely spoken tongue, that it had nothing to do for it what the 
Latin Vulgate did for the Romance Tongues, Luther's German Bible, 
the Authorized Version, or the Quran for German, English, or Arabic, 
or the various Divine Liturgies for the Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Coptic, or Slavonic. 

The latest Catechism ia new book, based on the Vatican Catechis- 
mus Catholicus, yet usually keeping to the old Maltese wording. It is 
rather a pity, that, in the eleventh article of the Creed, the old Maronite 
text has been departed from: inqumu minn bejn l-imwiet . . . jilbsu 
iisimhom . . . bil qawwa t‘Alla (they will rise from the dead, put on 
their bodies [as a dress] . . . by God's power). 

Maltese, like Saxon English, is poor in abstract words. It has 
words for apple, date, fig, grape, mulberry, but none for fruit, and 
for ass, horse, dog, etc., but none for animal. Yet the Catechism has 
Maltese names for all the seven ‘‘ Capital Sins”. For technical words 
like grace, indulgence, purgatory, there were none available. I regret 
that more use was not made of “doublets”. The old Catechism had 
“tentati aw imgarbin ”, for “ tempted ”’, and the new one has (p. 79) 
“inkomplu jew intemmu”, for “ perfected”, but this should have 
been carried much further, I was distressed to find that, on p. MH, 
“ xbejjen"’ the venerable old term for “‘ godparents " was not used. 
Some of the new renderings are, however, quite good, The General 
Judgment is Haqq ta‘ kullhadd, the Particular Judgment: Haqy 
ta‘ kull wielied. 

The new Catechism, no doubt advisedly, omits a number of quaint 
remarks found in the old, for instance, that, because the Creed was 
composed by the twelve Apostles, therefore it has twelve articles, or 
that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction enables the soul to fight 
against the devil at the moment of its separation from the body. 
One oddity retained, even though it involves a departure from the 
text of Holy Writ, is in the third Commandment, which runs : Thou 
shalt observe the Sundays and the holy days (Hares il-hdud u I-btajjel 
(days, lit. “‘ empty "’ of work) ). 

On p. 73, breach of an abstinence-day is termed * dirtying oneself 
with meat”, the verb being nigges (II of olden nagisa). There Is an 
ancient Semitic tradition behind this: use of the verb. On p. 20, the 
second motion of the hand in the sign of the cross is said to be fuq 
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ig-sider, whereas the old Catechism, quite accurately, said talit 
sdirna, below our breast. 


For “ Christian " the Maltese use the word Nisrani (i.e, Nazarene). 
In Maltese there still exists the term Grixti, which seems to be a nisbeh 
formed from the name “‘ Christ’. I suspect that the word goes back 
to the Middle Ages when the Christians were still a minority in a 
Moslem community, Grixti now means much the same as rabli, 
Le, @ rustic, retiring person. For its change of meaning compare the 

The new Catechism teaches the duty of forgiving offences. From 
common report it seems that an exception is made against the unfaithful 
wife, even when repentant, and, what is worse, that a man who is 
disposed to overlook his wife’s folly tends to be scorned by his neigh- 
bours. This is, however, an old complaint, for Megiser over three and 
4 half centuries ago noted how the Maltese women, when they were 
allowed out at all, were compelled to veil themselves and to dress in 
hideous garments all through the jealousy of their men-folk. 

C. L. D. 
Gapra Ta’ Warp. L-EWWEL sEwa (pp. 30), IT-TTENI sENA (pp. 44), 
MT-TIENI KTIEB (pp. 98), IT-TIELET KTIEB (pp, 125), IR-RABA’ 
KTIEB (pp. 160). 5 vols, Large 16vo. Oxford University Press, 
1935, 1936. 

These are graded reading books for use in the Malta elementary 
schools. The matter, in prose and verse, is taken from reputable 
Maltese writers. Interspersed in the text are some Maltese proverbs. 
Kelb rieged la tqajmux, the native version of “ Let sleeping dogs lie ”’. 
Aemx li ma ssalihanx abjar il bard minnha (Better cold than a sun 
that doesn’t warm). Bil-qtajra l-qtajra tintela l-frajra (little strokes 
fell great oaks), lit. tiny drop and tiny drop and the little jar is filled. 
[-kliem gabel tghidu iznu u qisu (before uttering a sentence weigh 
and measure it), 

C.L.D. 
A Grammar or THE Maurese Lancvace with CHRESTOMATHY AND 
VocanuLary. By Epmunp Surciirre, 8.J., Oxford University 

Press, 1936. pp. xvi, 282. Small 8vo. 6s, 

The new Grammar is a most useful book, small but tightly packed 
and furnishing, in highly idiomatic English, the solution of a whole 
way of conundrums. Quite a number of items seem to me original 
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contributions, at least I cannot recall having seen them before in 
print. If some of the suggestions made fail to bring conviction they 
were well worth the risk of making. In the case of all languages, 
Grammars and Lexicons made by foreigners are often more enlightening 
than those made by natives. The native is too much disposed to take 
things for granted; also it is hard for him to put himself outside 
himaelf, a difficulty which in the nature of things does not exist for 
the friendly outsider. 

It was a good idea of the author to give a little up-to-date biblio- 
graphy of Sicilian wordbooks, for just as a knowledge of Maltese 
is a sine qua non for understanding Old Sicilian, so also is some 
acquaintance with Old Sicilian and Old Spanish for the interpretation 
of Maltese. The connection between the language of early medieval 
Spain, Sicily, and Malta is a very close one, 50 much so that the three 
dialects seem to have formed a group apart. It is also all to the good 
that the author has not too narrowly confined himself to grammatical 
considerations, but, has, in the case of many words, suggested 
etymologies. 

If I might single out anything for special praise it would be, apart 
from the admirable treatment of the verbs, the manner at once simple 
and illuminating in which the grammar deals with the accent or 
stress. In the many words containing the digraph ie (standing for 
primitive d), like musbieh (lamp), hallel (thief) I note that he puts 
(the accent on the i whereas Falzon puts it on the ¢; the latest way of 
marking the stress (on the #) comes nearest to the pronunciation. 
By the way, in the matter of stress it is obvious that the laws of 
accents must have changed in Malta ; formerly it must have been 
the rule that the antepenultimate took the stress, explaining how 
barakah became barka, qasabah qasba, and waragah werga. Now, 
it is the penultimate that takes the stress, even in such a word a5 
inbeda (began, p. 122). | 

The alphabet calls for a few remarks. Nigge# (to prick, p. 3) 
corresponds with form 2 of the old verb nakaz meaning the same ; 
interchange of G and K is fairly common, as in Hebr. gamal, Greek 
kamelos, Maltese gennen (shelter), is simply @ variant of M. kennen. 
Tn some words like gerfex (bungle), geddum (snout) the g-sound 
shared by Maltese with Maghrebinic. G. also sometimes stands for 
Q as in-words like gargar (roar), garr (000), gemgem (mutter), Bert It 
(gnaw). On p. 3 there is a mistake and the word ielgel (crack, split) 
should be spelt with the soft g, and the suggested derivation must 
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therefore be wrong, though it might be right for the word gel./ 
(rush of water, p. 250). I recall for the sake of those who may have 
forgotten that, in Maltese, % stands for the Arabic Jim, x for Shir. 
J for y, and gh for Ghain and “Ain. Under the letter & it might have 
been pointed out that for some Treason it seems to claim a following » 
asin the verbs kifes (eclipse), kines (sweep), kiseb (earn), kiser (break) 
kiteb (write), kixef (uncover). The grammar perhaps rather overdoe: 
the “euphonic m”. Wiéé imb wig¢ (p. 254) is most likely for wic 
magh (or, m’) wiéé. The grammar felicitously instances (p. 282 
some Spanish words like hombre where a gate-crashing 6 also make: 
its appearance after m. In the word mbaghad the first letter is no 
an “ emphatic ” but simply an abbreviation of min(n). 

In speaking of the letter Q it might have been noted that its 
peculiar pronunciation in Malta has led to its being confused with 
the Gh. Wisq (very) should by rights have been written wisgh - 
bis-serga, when it means “ hastily’, should have been written bis- 
sergha, from the verb, now lost in Maltese, meaning “ to be quick” : 
qilla (fierceness) stands for ghilla, written with the rghain. Xieraq 
(it is nght and proper) were more correctly spelt xieragh (with the 


Ain), as the word comes from the verb, lost in Maltese, xaragla 


Failure to find in the British Museum (p. 187, n.) the work of 
Megiser that most enterprising researcher who visited Malta in 15388 
was seemingly due to a German book having been looked for under 
the Latin translation of its subtitle, The book was first published in 
1606, again in 1610, and a third edition in the following year. The 
last edition is in the British Museum; the title is Propugnaculum 
Europae, Warhaffte . . . Beschreibung der Africanischen Insul Malta 
-» + Widerumb getruckt... Anno 1611. It is quite true that Megiser 
gives as the Maltese word for the number “ nine ™, tesa, and, for 
nineteen, tesatasch, but, then, he-also gives as the Maltese for the 
words hand, arm, house, and bed : it, tria, tar, and sotto (now spelt 
Dingli, (Hal) Tingli, all simply Witnessing to the congenital German 
difficulty of distinguishing d from 1. Why the Maltese should use 
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which is nearer to the spelling of this old Iranian word (dukkén). 
Yet m the Maltese word dags (for tags), or, ghaddas (for giattas ; 
plunge) the change ts exactly as in the word for “ten”. 

By the way, Megiser's little vocabulary, for all its misprints 
has an interest of its own. For instance the words for “‘ two, three, 
thirteen’ are fne, fliesan, flietash, which seem to show that the soft 
th sound was still heard in Malta in the sixteenth century, the sound 
th being rendered by the letter f. For the word * gold ” he gives veheb, 
also tending to show that the initial soft d was still accurately 
articulated, Yet again, for “rich "” he gives rani, showing that the 
initial rghain was still heard. 

The new grammar (p. 196) suggests that the adverb of time il, 
as in ilu (since he) ilek (since thou) is a reduction of hin (time) followed 
by the preposition and personal suffix. This seems a fairly likely 
supposition, though I cannot think of any other case where Maltese 
has dropped the letter h. 

On p. 55 the use of the word gmiel is well explained. Sbaht gmieli 
(I awoke in fine fettle) has analogues in the chaste classical language. 
On p. 61 and 245 the author is well justified in suggesting the Spanish 
chico as the source of the Maltese ékien (to grow small), where the 
final n does not belong to the root. On p. 135 the Semitic origin of the 
verb stalla (stop, rather recalling our English word “ to stall”) is 
vindicated, The verb, of which it is the X form, no longer exists in 
Maltese, (Ciera, another word anomalously written for *xiera, from 
an original Sirah (form), is also Semitic. 

The use of lil to denote the objective case is ably explained (p. 169). 
Elsewhere, the preposition lil usually stands for older fi, like hl 
kolliadd (p. 258, to everyone) for li-kull aad. The relative li, uh 
(p. 182) may stand, not only for ‘‘ who, which", but also for the 
older particle an. Nifhem illi, in the old Catechism, corresponds to 
afhamu an (I mean that ...). A relic even remains in Maltese of the 
old particle inna (verily), in expressions like lif inhu, how is he? 
(p. 181), daqsiex inhu (how huge it is!) (p. 198) reduced from tags 
ay xay inna-hu. It is rather unfortunate that neither the existing 
lexicons nor the present grammar tell us anything about the 
prepositional verbs. Yet the matter is important as the preposition 
often determines the sense of the verb. Such prepositional verbs are, 
e.g. naf bi (I know of), hialla minn (let go), jisimghu minn (they obey), 
sella ghal (he saluted), dahal minn (he entered). In the ease of the 
verb fieb (he brought) the preposition has been embodied in the verb 
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exactly as it has been in Maghrebinic. It is to he hoped that the 
promised new lexicon will make up for this defect in the existing 


The grammar tells us that the genitive exponent ta’ (or, tay), 
tal, ete.) is abbreviated from matagh, like Hal in place-names frown 
mahal] (tribe). That is true, but it is also true that the t-marbuts 
of the construct case of the many Maltese’ nouns ending in a(/) has 
come to play so important a part that it has acquired the meaning 
of “of”. In the old Catechism bi-qawwa t‘Alla, corresponds with 
bi-quwwati Hahi, whilst tif s-saltna tieghek (thy kingdom come| 
is the same as tigi saltnatek of the official version, 

Another word, spelt fa, means “give”, On p. 139 we are told 
that it stands for ghata. That is correct sometimes, but not always. 
Whenever it is a prepositional verb, as in ta biz-Zews (to kick, ep. 
Badger’s Lexicon s.y. Kick), it stands for the old verb ata bi. On 
p. 184 the author discusses phrases like taha ghax-xorb u glial-loghob 


But in some other phrases one wonders whether there is not here a 
remnant of some verb, now lost in Maltese, like taha, or taha. 

There are several compound words. Jigifieri (that is to say, p. 256) 
used to be written as two words - Jigi jfieri, the latter word being 
seemingly form iii of the olden verb fara (to show), and the measure 
the same as in imieri of the form iii verb miera, Another composite 
word is liema (p. 173, 182) which stands for i ma, and li ei ma. The 
final ma is the neuter relative when the word is i the interrogative, 
but sometimes the negative, as in liema bialhom. Yet another com- 
pound word is kallajamar, obviously for k-Alla jamar, whether the 
initial & stands for the olden ka (as), or whether it is for jek (if). Jek 
itself is identical with the old Quranic shortening of yakun. In Old 
Spain yakun was used in the sense of “if”, Pedro de Alcala wrote 
ikin ente neseit (if thou didst forget), 

In most languages we find foreign words being modified in form 
or meaning by native influences, We have only to think of the English 
trade-name (sparrow-)grass for asparagus. In Maltese the word 
dmir (p. 247) (duty) is obviously the classical damir (conscience), yet, 
in sense, it has been assimilated to the Italian dovere, In the phrase 
arma, ghid (come, tell !) (p. 270) the word armi, imperative of rema 
(launch out, throw) has been coloured by the Italian verb armare. 
Kunjomok (thy Surname, p. 258) combines a variant of “ cognomen “ 
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with the olden word kunya. Missier (father) combines a Norman term 
messire with the old word musawwir, the Quranic title for God which 
perhaps approaches closest to our conception of “father”. Mantar 
(plural mnatar, p. 259), a frock, corresponds both with mantile and 
with mamtar, plural, maméatir (a raincoat, from matara, to rain). 
Some foreign words, though retaining their old meaning, have under- 
gone an odd change. French assiette, has become as-siett, the first 
syllable becoming the article. 

There are also some interesting duplicates, where the same word 
differently spelt has assumed different meanings. Minn jeddu 
(spontaneously, p. 256) 1s clearly a variant of minn idu (off his own 
bat). Diwi (an echo) is a variant of daghwa (which now in Maltese 
means a blasphemy). The original meaning of the verb was to call, 
invoke (God). Offi ghalik means bravo! It is a reduction of gliafja 
ghalik, on which see Dozy. Then we have kamla (a clothes moth, 
p. 257) and qamla (a louse, p. 968). The reason why the former 1s 
differently pronounced and written is that it is taken from the Sicilian, 
but the Sicilian is itself from qamla which means not only a louse 
but a cheese-mite, mealworm, or, grub of the clothes moth. In the 
case of several words one Semitic one has been coloured by another 
since lost in Maltese. Gliax irid (lit. because he wishes) is used in the 
sense “ wilfully ’. Here the existing Maltese verb scems to have been 
coloured by the old verb radiya (be pleased). Errur, might. have 
been written gherir, and the verb, arra: gliarr(a); the comparative 
meaning “ worse”’ (agharr) is from the same verb, Jarralek il-lsieb 
ta’ rasek (you will find out your mistake, lit. the thought in your head 
will mislead you). Here the Semitic word gharra (with the rghain) 
has been affected by the Latin words: errare, error. Obda (to be 
submissive) is simply the olden word ghabed coloured by the Latin 
word obedire. 

There are a few instances in which I disagree with the new grammar. 
The author seeks to explain meriila (a flock) by bringing it into con- 
nection with Arab. ribl (ewe-lamb), and implying that it is a noun of 
multitude, That will not do, apart from the unlikelihood of a flock 
made up of ewe-lambs, he has failed to notice that the old Maltese 
lexicons spell the word with a h and not with a b. Meriila, plur, 
mriehel, corresponds with Sicilian Arabic marhalah, plur. mari hil. 
It is true that the sense, from the context, is that of fold rather than 
of flock, but the Maltese sense -< also inherent in the root-verb. There 
ig a famous instance in the Fourth Gospel where the Vulgate has led 
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astray several of the Versions into writing “‘one fold and on: 
shepherd "’, where the Greek has “ flock” and not “fold’’. The: 
again, idda (shone) is put by the author in the same case as itk: 
(leaned, p. 137). His reasoning is: Since itka is obviously form vi 
of the verb waka, why should not idda be form viii of the verb da 
The proposal is plausible, and, formally, I see no objection to it. 
But the fact is that, whereas the viifitka is in wide use outside of Malta 
there is no trace of da having been used anywhere in form viii. Else 
where it is form iv (ada) which expresses the Maltese sense of idda 
whilst mudi stands for the corresponding Maltese adjective middi 
(bright). It has also to be borne in mind that the Maltese word idda 
also means “to offer a gift’, in which sense It stands for form ii of 
the verb ada, a dialectic variant of the verh hada. Maltese makes no 
difference between d and d. The initial ¢ in Maltese is accounted for 
by the rule by which such measures as AQTALAH, AQTILAH, become in 
Maltese 1qrha, as in idhina (voices) isqra (hawks), itmna (times), istla 
(buckets). | 

On p. 61 the word ahjar is said to be in common use in the sense 
of “better”, but it is denied that it is really a comparative. It is 
given as the Vulgar comparative in Badger’s Lexicon (s.v. better). 
The lengthening of the final syllable can be matched in the word 
gliarghar (juniper-tree) where the final is also lengthened in Malta 
and Old Spain, though it should be short. 

I notice that, following Falzon, tiabba is rendered as “ iris of the 
eye’. Since the comparison is to the pip of the pomegranate it ought 
rather to mean the pupil, which is the meaning assigned to it by 
Dozy. The more usual word for pupil seems, however, to be mimmi 
tal-ghajn, mimmi being the equivalent of the old word mimi (a baby). 

Tt might have been as well to say something of the groups of 
secondary verbs, for instance the MAQTALA(H) verbs some of which 
Malta shares with Old Spain, where they also were usually found in 
quadriliteral form ii. Tmannas (to grow tame) is from the same 
root as stines, tmashan (be furio » P. 276) is from salian (to warm), 
tmaqdar, tmastiar, tmattar are respectively from the verbs, lost in 
Maltese, qadura (was unclean), sahira (laughed), and atara. Mekkah 
(which should have been written mekliah, to dirty) is from kahh 
ees sna and immenzel seem of similar formation though 
| } nave acquired quite new meanings, and the same is true 
of the purely Maltese Gc Seca 
/ Then there is a Eroup of denominative verbs, QATLAT(A), made up 
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of nouns ending in the t-marbuta, which, in these verbs is hardened 
into a ta. Such verbs are common in Maghrebinie and Egyptian. 
Harbat (to ruin) is from herba (a ruin), qalfat (to calk), sarbat (to 
put in a row) seem to come from nouns meaning ‘“‘ tow" and a “‘file 
of beasts"). Carrat (to tear) is a secondary form of ¢arra, meaning 
the same, on which see Margais, Tanger. Finally there 1s the barbarous 
but highly interesting measure QATLAR, of verbs formed on the Spanish 
model by adding a final ar to a noun. In Spanish we have many verbs 
like aceitar (to oil, from zeit), azotar (to whip, from sawt), acequiar 
(to drain) from siqiya. Corresponding to these, in Maltese, we have 
bazwar (to rupture, from baZwa), i#zakkar (to belly out, from #aqq). 

It would have been as well to explain that foreign names of officers, 
adjectives, etc., often take the nisbeh form with suffixed # giving them 
an oddly plural look, thus, interessanti is a singular adjective, whilst 
Kuntistabbli (p. 258) means a single policeman. 

Some of the extracts in the Chrestomathy contain phonetically 
written words which should have been explained in the vocabulary, 
for instance, under tqieq (flour) a reference should have been made 
to pp 1 and 53 where the word is accurately spelt with ad. On p. 255, 
ijiega (glass) has been misspelt. On p. 17 the printer's imp got mto 
the text during the machining and badly bedevilled it. It is a pity 
that the sections are not marked on each page, because the cross- 
references to sections are very numerous and involve a lot of page- 
turning and plenty proximate occasions for blasphemy. 

The arrangement of the book is quite above reproach, and the 
text, necessarily intricate, is most carefully done, One can understand 
the author’s enthusiasm for Maltese. It is the only dialect of its 
family which has now for quite a long time been the object of intensive 
study. There is also an especial reason why it should appeal to an 
Englishman, for the Semitic and Latin play in it a part so like that 
played by the Teutonic and the Gallic in English itself. Just as it is 
to the Saxon that English owes its strength, and just as English hearts 
warm to a speech or song in the measure that the Saxon element 
predominates in it, 80 the Maltese in respect to the Semitic. The 
native words (Saxon: ox, or Semitic : baqar) mostly have homely 
pictures linked up with them, whereas the foreign word often conveys 


nothing but a bald idea. ; 
C. L. Dessounavy. 
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An Inrropucrion To THE Ino Lancuace. By Ina C. Wax. 
pp. xin, 215. Cambridge: Heffer, 1936. 6s. 

Dr. I. C. Ward’s new book throws a flood of light on the [bo 

language. But its significance is greater than that. Together with 

her recent book on Efik it is a systematic attempt to explore the 


is little understood linguistic element. As such it carrot 
; to linguists generally. And to the student of | bo 
boon. Students of other tone languares 





shows in the first place not only that certain words are distinguis!id 
semantically by their tone forms—for instance oke [ °) “male” and 
oke [_~] “‘rat”’—but that each word in isolation has its own tov: 
form. There are at least five tone classes of disyllabic nouns, two of 
monosyllabic verbs, and four of disyllabic verbs, and so on. 





_ But as with any linguistic element what the tones do is mor: 
important than what they are and the central theme of the book 
is the way in which tones enter inseparably into the whole functionin: 
of the language. Two nouns for instance such as wt “ head" and 
oke “rat ”’ which in isolation have the tones isi [-~] and oke [.-] 
change these tones in combination and become ist oke [ ~ --] “ the 





what richness and flexibility of construction and what possibility 
of expression become apparent in such a language as Ibo when the 
tone element is appreciated. Small wonder that so-called primitive 
anguages have sometimes been popularly considered “limited '' when 
one — that half their means of expression have probably been 
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both for sounds and tones and then to analyse the way in which the 
tones worked in their various contexts. By comparing a large number 
of usages it was possible gradually to formulate the main rules of tone 
behaviour. The process, part of which the reviewer had the good 
fortune to witness, was more enthralling than any detective novel. 
A point of particular interest 1s the statement that, so far as the 
author's investigations went, tone seemed to vary less than other 
linguistic elements from one dialect to another. It is greatly to be 
hoped that she may pursue her researches further into this field. 

A number of interesting questions emerge from the book. For 
example, do the tone-classes of nouns have any other, non-tonal basis 
of classification as in Bantu or Fulani? Is it, for instance, just chance 
that isi [~~] “head” has high tones whereas ala [. -] “ ground 
has low ones ? 

The whole question of the function of tone in Ibo needs further 
consideration. And one may perhaps hope that if the author of this 
book extends her investigation to yet other West African languages 
she may throw light on the general function and behaviour of tone in 
language, if such there be. 

A reading of the chapter headings of this book reveals the welcome 
fact that certain forms of the verb are simply labelled the na-form 
or the ra-form instead of being pressed into ready-made grammatical 
categories. The use of categories implies an excursion into semantics 
which can only be justified by ample evidence. And the Ibo verb 
needs much more study than it has at present received before its forms 
can be classified. In many ways it tends to emphasize aspect rather 
than tense and the exact significance of the various forms needs a 
great deal of careful contextual investigation, as the author has 
realized. Her book had to be planned for practical as well as scientific 
purposes and a definitive handling of many situations had therefore 
to be postponed. 

The system of tone notation used in this book is of practical 
interest to all field workers whether linguistic or anthropological. 
Of the various systems adopted up to date it seems the most efficien 
and least unsightly. And the whole method of the book shows, if any 
showing is necessary, how vital is the recording of texts in an adequate 
script both for sounds and for tone. How far tone notation should be 
used in the printing of books is a different matter. In such a thing as 
the translation of the Bible for instance, passages that are particularly 
obscure because of alternative tonal possibilities might have a short 
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elucidating tone pattern in brackets in place of the present inadequate 
low or high tone symbol. But the question is not altogether simple and 
needs careful consideration. No one would presumably suggest that 
books in the vernacular should adopt full tone notation. The native 
reader does not need any such cumbersome device. But the present 
reviewer would without hesitation recommend that any book or texts 
published for the use of students of the language should adopt tone 
notation in full. Personal experience has shown that toneless texts 
are more or less useless except to an advanced student of the language. 
The present book with its texts with full notation is invaluable, 

The publishers of the book are to be congratulated on their 
excellent production, 

MarGarer M. Green. 


Baxtu Lixeuistic Terminowoey. By Crement M. Doxe. pp. 237. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1935. Gs. 

The Introduetion,—In his introductory section on Bantu Linguistic 
Terminology » Professor Doke has raised a question of great Importance 
concerning principles which underlie the correct composition of a word. 
The need for some measure of uniformity in writing a Bantu language 
is recognized by everyone interested in lineu; ica, and on p. 5 the 
author expresses the hope “that interest and seriousness will be 
stimulated and some degree of uniformity aimed at as a result”. 
The hope referring to interest will be abundantly fulfilled, for his 
book will bring about much discussion, and in the course of discussion 
much interesting matter concerning Bantu linguistics will emerge. 
The result will undoubtedly be to aim at “ some degree of uniformity "’, 
but it remains to be seen whether the conclusions arrived at will be 
acceptable to all. 

In dealing with the composition of a Bantu word, Professor Doke 
will find few to disagree with him that Bantu writing should be con- 
Junctive rather than disjunctive; but whether conjunctive writing 
should be carried further for the sake of uniformity is a question 
needing detailed examination. For instance, Professor Doke points 
out that -a in Swahili, whether appearing as na or with the concordial 
Prefix, is at present written njunctively when associated with a 
Pronoun but disjunctively when followed by a noun. But is not this 
as it should be ! -a and na are written disjunctively when followed 
ei Dolysyllabie words such as nouns, and conjunctively if the particle 

omows is monosyllabic—-generally pronominal in cherester 
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eg. Pronominal: Alikwenda nacho. Watu wake, 
Nominal: Ahkwenda na kikapu. Watu wa Hamisi. 

If the emphasis is on the absolute pronoun, the full form 1s retained © 
and the na is then written disjunctively : Na yeye pia, for this is in 
accordance with what Professor Doke himself says on p. 17: ~ Stress 
is the word-builder in Bantu.” 

Turning to the next heading in the Introduction we read on p. 24: 
‘Taking the word as the basis of Bantu grammatical classification, 
each complete word constitutes some ‘part of speech ” according to 
its syntactical force.... There will thus be found six fundamental 
parts of speech.” This statement is too highly controversial and 
complex to be dealt with in a short review. It must suffice to say that 
Professor Doke has yet to convince some of his readers why ‘‘-a" 
must be reckoned as a formative rather than as a word to indicate 
prepositional relationship. 

The subdivisions of the fundamental Parts of Speech are in the 
main helpful. It is wise to let “* Adjective ” give place to the wider 
term ‘“ Qualificative ” and become a subdivision under it, for many 
words in Bantu “ qualify” substantives, but cannot be called 
adjectives, e.g. Rifiki yangu sana (My great friend). Possessives, 
however, should also appear as a gubdivision of pronouns as well as 
a subdivision of qualificatives; similarly demonstrativ should 
appear in both categories. 
eg. Lete vywo vyangu (Bring my books). Lete vyangu (Bring mine). 

Chuo hich (This book). Hicho sikitaki (I don’t want this one). 

It is to be regretted that the neutral nature of many stems has not 
received more attention when dealing with the question of classification 
of the parts of speech, although there 1s a reference to it on p. 26. 

The case for replacing “ Adverbs” by ~ Descriptives ”’ is not 
particularly convincing. The point in its favour is that it would then 
include ideophones, for ideophones do describe verbs. But the majority 
of adverbs, other than adverbs of manner, modify the statement 
rather than describe, e.g. Alifanya Awa ujinga. (He did it through 
ignorance), ‘* Kwa ujinga ’ does not describe the action. 

In respect to the next heading “ The Rendering of Linguistic 
Terminology in Bantu” it has long been felt that there is a crying 
need for the introduction of a terminology in place of the con ylomers 
tion of terms at present in use. The author sums up the whole situation 
when he says, p. 4: “Some Bantu grammar written in a European 
language is taken and terms translated or transliterated (according 
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to individual preference) therefrom without any real inquiry into t!. 
basic meaning or function of the terms.’’ And on p. 2: * We must 
be prepared to blaze a new trail, use new terminology where necessary. 
And again on p. 32: “A great advantage will result, if at least +) 
main parts of speech have similar terms in various Bantu languages. 

Lhe Dictionary—Our thanks are due to the eompiler for tli 
great contribution to Bantu linguistics. It supplies al long felt wan! 
both to the ordinary student and to the research worker, and wil 
be of immense value for many years to come, It is impossible t: 
mention more than a few among the very many terms and explanation: 
which are particularly helpful, Chief among them are: absolute. 
adjunct, apposition, concord, concurrent, conditional, definit-. 
derivative, emphatic, enclitic, ideophone, implication, mood, partic!- 
pial, potential, progressive, qualificative, subjunctive, syntax. 

A right understanding of these and other terms is of primary 
importance to a beginner, for they should do away with the confusion 
which often arises in his mind as study progresses, due to the multipli- 
city of terms used by various writers to explain one and the same thing. 

Lack of space forbids a discussion of any of the controversial 
points, but some of the explanations given in the dictionary will 
need modification. Professor Doke is an eminent scholar and one 
great enough to be ready to give way to “‘ surer descriptions *’ (p. 56) 
in the future as he has done in the past. For, as he says, p. 36: ‘ Only 
the very best is good enough for the languages and literature of the 
Bantu.” 





E. ©. A. 


Kamust ya Kiswanma yaanr Krranv cua MaNenwo va KiswaHdiLi 
KIMETUNGWA. Na F, Joanson. Swahili-Swahili Dictionary. 
Pp. xvii +- 261. London: The Sheldon Preas, 1985, Qe. Gd. 

The compiler is to be congratulated on bringing out this dictionary 
which should do much to facilitate the study of Swahili, both from 
an academic and colloquial standpoint. 

To the European it provides an insight into the wider meaning 
of words, and to the African whose mother tongue is not Swahili it 
supplies a very urgent need, 

The book should have a ready sale and prove the truth of an old 
African saw “ Chema hujiuza "(A good thing sells itself)—especiall 
at the modest sum of half a crown ! 
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Tex Arricans. Edited by Marcery Pernam. pp. 356. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1936, 15s. 


That Ten Africans has been reviewed in a prominent position in 
newspapers like The Times, the Observer, the Daily Telegraph, as 
well as in journals dealing specifically with Africa, is indicative of 
the wide interest which African affairs are attracting to-day and is 
no less a tribute to the reputation of the editor, Miss Margery Perham. 
The book consists of ten stories each the sketch of the life of an African. 
The subjects of the stories are as widely separated geographically as 
Nigeria and the Transkei, and in education range from men removed 
from brutal savagery by one short generation only to the finished 
product of an English school and an Oxford women’s college. Each 
tells his own story : four of the ten write their history in English and 
the others have told it in their own languages, and a number of well- 
known workers in the African field have recorded and translated 
these. Miss Perham has collected and chosen these representative 
contributions and has written a short introduction to them. Her 
collaborators have let the African talk and their talk rings true : 
there has been no alteration of matter or style: from internal evidence, 
it is easy to see that the original texts have been faithfully adhered 
to, that sometimes the very idiom of the language has remained. 

The writers for the most part are of that generation which has 
seen the change from the old to the new regime and which has felt 
the impact of Europe upon Africa and they frankly express their 
opinions upon these changes. It is only fair to say that they are 
ready to acknowledge the good as well as to deplore what they consider 
the evils of European domination in Africa. 

It is very much to be hoped that the favourable reviews which 
have appeared will attract not only the specialist reader but that 
section of the general public who would not be likely to read the 
works of the social anthropologist and the administrator but who 
form their judgments of African matters upon popular and often 
somewhat slight books of travel. These stories give a living picture 
of the life of Africa to-day and yesterday and should do much to 
break down facile and often false generalizations about Africa which 
are responsible for the popular attitude to these “ backward " peoples. 
The book should also arouse a sympathetic understan ing for the 
difficulties of those who have the administration of our colonies and 
dependencies in their hands and especially for the District Officer 
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who has to deal with the problems on the spot, One of the story-telle 
realizes that the D,O. may be “ worried by having so much to do". | 
Africa has little recorded history and still less written by the 
African himself. Here is a book which will prove a valuable contribution 
bo the social history of an important period in the development of 
the continent. As such, not only should the European benefit by the 
reading of this book, but it should be made available to the African 
mesic It is to be hoped that the six stories recorded in the native 
may see light in their original form. But all the storics 
could very well be translated into a number of the ; important languag:s 
of Africa and thus form a welcome ty to the growing, but st!! 
small, body of vernacular reading ma 





I. C. Warp. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
OM MANI PADME HUM 


With the possible exception of the Muslim Bismillah, no formula of 
Oriental religion is so common 4s the phrase om mani padme hii, 
which appears countless millions of times in Tibet, engraved or 
painted on rocks, stones, prayer-wheels, and tablets and written or 
printed on paper. But whilst these words are wearisomely familiar, 
there is no general agreement as to their meaning. It is commonly 
taken for granted that mani padme stand for the Sanskrit words 
manih padme, “the jewel in the lotus,” and this is possible, But the 
sense of such a combination is not clear. It might designate the Buddha 
or a Bodhisattva seated upon a lotus-throne, or a Buddha born in a 
lotus.’ But if such be the meaning it is very hard to imagine how so 
indefinite an allusion could have won the enormous popularity which 
it enjoys in Tibet, A better explanation 1s indicated in her trans- 
lation of the story of Dri-med-kun-ldan (Ti-me-kun-dan, in the Wisdom 
of the East Series) by Mrs. M. H. Morrison, who writes (p. 13): “ The 
syllables Mani-padme represent in all probability the name of the sakti 
of Chan-re-si.””? She gives no authority for this opinion; but a 
Tibetan charm which I examined many years ago seems to supply the 
necessary proof, and I therefore print the text of it, with all its blunders. 

Nama samantabhudadhan,* sarvabhavasantarani’ hiim phat 
pataya svahi, om, om bhu,? om padme, om padme hri,* om 
padmabhudze, om padmalokite, om padmadzvala? him ghrig, om 
amoghamanipadme, om padmalotsana * huru him, om padmo- 
snigabhimale ® him phat, om ah him. 

1 For the orthodox explanation sce page 1 of Dri-med-bun-lden's Namthar in 
English, translated by K. Sumdhon Paal, in the Jowrnal of the Department of Letters 
of Calcutta University, vol. 25. 


t han-re-si ia the phonetic spelling cf Spyan-ras-grigs, Le, Avalokitesvara. 

3 Probably to be corrected to Namah samaniabhadrins, on the analogy of bhanini, 
« Read -sanlarapi. 

® Read bhi. 

© Read Ari. 

7 Read padmedzrale. 

® Read padmosnigarimale, 


eS. Ls 
be a 
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Here the Sakti or female Power of Avalokitegvara is invoked {or 
the destruction of malign forces in a series of epithets of which must 
contain the word padma, “lotus.” The first epithet suffices to shiw 


of his phases? The final and decisive proof of the connection :: 
afforded by the fact that the formula om mani padme hiim or sadaks::: 
is commonly considered to be attached to the cult of Avalokitegvari. 
and its the Sadaksari Mahavidya, is represented as sittin. 
beside him when he is worshipped as mh da csari-Lokeévara.? Thus tt): 
formula, originally addressed to Avalokiteévara’s female Power, 
has been applied generally to his cult, with which it has graduall\ 
Spread over the whole religious life of Tibet. 

The epithet manipadmd, *“jewel-lotus,”’ may be explained from this 
connection, Sadaksari-Lokegvara and Manipadma are usually figure! 
with four arms, two of them holding a lotus and rosary and the other 
two in the afjali position, with a jewel in them; sometimes the former 
holds in his hands a jewel, book, and lotus, and sometimes the spirit 
Sadaksari also holds a jewel, Sadaksari-Lokesvara is commonly 
attended by a familiar named Manidhara, “ jewel-bearer.”’ Thus the 
lotus and jewel are characteristic emblems in this cult. Now one of 
the epithets in our charm is amoghamanipadme, “ having infallible 
jewel and lotus,” a regular bahuvrihi compound; and it is quite 
probable that from this or similar compounds the irregular manipadwmi 
was detached as an epithet of the Sakti, who was now addressed with it 
in the abridged formula om manipadme him, while it was also in the 


masculine form applied to the god. 





B. 


A NOTE ON KASSITE PHONOLOGY * 


There seems to be no reason to doubt the usual # explanation 
of the elements burna-, -buryas, and -bugaé, which are found in 


' On Samantabhadra Lokedyara see Sédhanamala, ed. B. Bhattacharyya, p. 183. 


* Sddhanamala, p, 33. 
* Sidhanaméla, p 35. 
Babylonian ee oe Sie G. BR. Driver (Oxford) for advice on various points of 
re ag Tecent discussion of Kassite by N. D. Mironoy Acta Orientalia, xi, 142 f.. 
where references to further ‘literature will be found oa ae 
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Kassite proper names, as Indo-European. No adequate explanation 
of the « in the stems of these three elements has, however, hitherto 
been given.! 

The relevant data * are as follows :— * 

(1) burna- “ protégé": bur - na - bur - ya - as = ki - din - bel - matate 
“protégé of the Lord of the Lands” (King-List, No. 28)—Goth. 
Olcel. OHG. OS. barn, OF, bearn “ child”; Albanian bure “man”, 
Olr. barn “‘ judge"; Lith. bérnas “ youth, boy”, Lett. bérns “ child”. 

(2) -Buryas = Hadad-Rimmon (storm-god) : u-lam-bur-ya-as = li- 
dan-bél-métati “ child of the Lord of the Lands” (ie. Hadad-Rimmon) 
(King-List, No. 25) ; Burna-buryas (above) ; further, in the list of gods 
on the British Museum tablet K. 2100 ‘ Rimmon is equated to * Buryas 
of the Kassites’’ 5—Gk. Bopéas, OBulg. burja “ tempest ca 

(3) -Bugaé god-name: in Nazi-bugas (Pinches, p. 108, No. 21) 
clearly meaning ‘“ [my] protection [is] Bugas”” (cf. Vocabulary 38, 
na-zi = gil-lu™ “ protection ”)}—Skt. bhagah “ apportioner, Lord, name 
of Savitar and of another Aditya’ Av. baya-, Sogdian Bay, Middle 
Parthian bay, Middle Persian bay ‘“‘ apportioner, god”, OBulg. bogt 
“God, Phrygian Bayaios: Zevs Dpirnos.’ 

On the prevailing theory that the Indo-European element in Kassite 
‘s Indian or Indo-Iranian, the w in burna-, -Buryas and -Bugas cannot 
be explained. Ind. or Ind.-Ir. 4 could only appear as @ in Kassite, 
and there is no reason to assume that it would be transliterated other- 
wise than with d in cuneiform. 

I wish to suggest that this Kassite u represents not d, but 4; in 
fact that Kassite burna-, -bur-, -bugad represent forms *hhdrno-, 


1 J. Scheftelowitz, Zeitechrift far vergleichende Sprachforschung, xxxvili, 261, 
supgreste that the w is due to the influonce of the preceding lnbial, but this view has 
not found general acceptance. ‘ 

© The Kassite material is presented in a convenient form by T. G. Pinches, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1917, 101-114 (cf. particularly the ” King-List ", pp. 106-7, 
and the “ Vocabulary ", pp. 102-5) ; see also F. Delitasch, Die Sprache der Kossder. 

2 A. Waldo and J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterfwch der indage rman Lachen 
Sprachen, ii, 155 ff. 

‘ C. Bezold, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archwology, ix, 377. 

® The form whryad, which is apparently equivalent to buryad (cf. Vocabulary 6 
wh-ri-ia-af = WvAddu, Ramminu ~ Hadad, Rimmon™), is obscure, For euch 
“ metathesia "—whatever its explanation—we muy perhaps compare Ug-ba-ru 
(} = normal (u-fa-rw) 5 sce 5. Smith, jlonian Aistorical texts relating to the capture 
and downfall of Babylon, pp- 121-2. 

4 See J, Charpentier, [adogermanische Forschungen, xxix, 373-9. The exact relation 

? Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., ii, 123, 


e 


_— aa =, 


] —_ ° 
a 


*bhiqos. 6 is lacking In cuneiform it would therefore 
i i with . As parallels jt will suffice to cite hore 
‘unetorm transcriptions of Greek such as An-ti-gu-nu-us-su Avriyovos, 
Pi-la-a-gu-ra(-a) PiAdyopas see K. L. Tallqvist, “* Assyrian 
Personal Names” (Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicx, xiii, |), 
pp. 234, 18la: An-ti-j-u-hu-sy "Avtioyos : see, further, M. Rutten, 
Babyloniaca, xv, 67, 
If this view of the Kassite 4 be accepted we can hardly regard the 
site forms as originating in any form of Indo-Iranian in the ordinary 
sense of the word, For one of the chief characteristics of Indo-Iranian 
is the change of IndE, é to Ind.-Ir. d. We must therefore assume that 
these Kassite forms originated in (a) Indo-Iranian of so early a date 
that the change of IndE. 4 to Ind-Ir. @ had not yet taken place,’ 
(4) in Primitive Indo-European itself or (c) in some other form of 
Indo-European which preserves IndE. 3. 





Azan §. (C. Ross. 


sd On 6 or 64 see Charpentier, loc. eit, 
* We have no evidence to determine the date at which this Ind.-Ir, change took 
place, The parallel change of IndE. €,@ > Indl, d, 4 certainly took place after the 


between Primitive Finno-Ugrian and Indo-European, often regarded aa due to“ Pre- 
Aryan” loans in Primitive Finno-Ugrian cannot afford us any assistance 1 
determining the date of the change of IndE. é to Ind Ir 4. Ses B, Collinder, [ndo- 


sralieches Sprackgut and A. S.C. Ross, BSOS., viii, 1, pp. 227-294, 1035, 
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